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PREFACE 


It is now three years since I had the pleasure of laying before the 
public a volume of Travels in Palestine, through the countries of 
Bashan and Gilead, and the region of the Dccapolis, East of the 
River Jordan. The flattering reception given to that work by the 
literary world in general, and the uniform testimony of the prin- 
cipal critics of the day to its merits, occasioned it to pass rapidly 
into a second edition ; when the Quarterly Review, which had 
been convicted, by certain passages in these Travels, of glaring 
errors in its criticisms on the works of others, put forth one of 
the most slanderous articles that ever appeared even in its pre- 
eminently slanderous pages, with a view to condemn and destroy 
(as far as its malignant influence could effect such destruction,) 
what almost every periodical publication in England had before 
commended, with the most unequivocal appearance of sincerity 
and good faith. 

Being then in India, I was unable to do more than publish a 
Reply there to the aspersions of this Review, for criticisms they 
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could not be called ; and this was done without a moment’s delay. 
Circumstances, over which I had no control, prevented the repub- 
lication of this Reply in England, from which, no doubt, many 
must liave inferred that nothing had appeared elsewhere. Having 
myself, however, been compelled to leave India, and return to 
this country, from causes sufficiently well known to the public to 
render any detail of them in this place quite unnecessary, I have 
embraced the earliest opportunity, which a suspension of my 
struggles to obtain redress for the injuries I liave received from 
the East India government, now fortunately admits, to bring 
before the public the present volume of Travels among the Arab 
Tribes inhabiting the countries East of Syria and Palestine, in 
the hope of its being found still more worthy their approbation 
than the former one, already named. 

The calumnies of the Quarterly Review, with the complete 
refutation by which I was enabled to repel them as soon as they 
appeared in India ; the unfounded aspersions of the late Mr. 
Rurckhardt, with an exposition of their falsehood by the very 
individual cited by him as an authority for his facts; and the 
unparalleled conduct of Mr. William John Rankes, Member of Par- 
liament for the University of Cambridge, and son of Mr. Henry 
Rankes, the Member for Corfe Castle ; with a complete exposure 
of* the unwarrantable proceedings of the father and son, in an 
attempt to suppress my work, in wliich they succeeded for nearly 
two years, by deterring Mr. Murray, the bookseller, from fulfilling 
his engagement, after it had been finally made binding on his 
part ; are all included in an Appendix at the end of the present 
volume. 
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The reader is, therefore, earnestly requested not to close the 
book without glancing through the Appendix in question, where 
he will find, among other attractive pieces, the following choice 
morceaux to repay his attention : — Some fragments of letters from 
the late Mr. Burckhardt to myself, sent to me from Egypt and 
Arabia, full of the most friendly professions and assurances. — Por- 
tions of a paper shortly afterwards circulated among others, and 
without my knowledge, by the same Mr. Burckhardt, full of the 
most infamous aspersions on my character ; citing as his authority 
for many of the facts, a gentleman who positively denies, in writing, 
having ever made many of the assertions imputed to him ! — Let- 
ters of Mr. William John Bankes, addressed to me in Syria, after 
we had travelled together for a considerable time, acknowledging 
the superiority of my activity in writing, and the greater accuracy 
of my judgment in observing, as compared with his own ; admit- 
ting his having read my notes, and expressing a hope that 1 should 
not bo ashamed to see my name associated with his in any joint 
literary undertaking. — A Letter from the same individual, sent 
from Thebes at a subsequent period, insinuating that I had never 
written any notes of my own at all ; and stating my ignorance to 
be such that I could not even copy a Greek inscription, and did 
not know a Turkish building from a Roman one ! — A Letter 
from Mr. Henry Bankes, senior, to Mr. Murray the bookseller, 
cautioning him against publishing any thing of mine on Syria, 
as his son was soon expected in England j and desiring that my 
work should be suppressed, until his son could get his materials 
on the same country published before me! — A Letter from 
Mr. William Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly Review, to Mr. 
Murray, acknowledging that my manuscript was interesting and 
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important in some degree, but recomntending him to retrench 
forty or fifty pages of my volume, under the pretence of its con- 
taining blasphemy of so powerful and influential a nature, that it 
would not be safe to put it' even into the hands of the printers, as 
they, he s^iipposed, had souls to be saved as well as other men, and 
could not read it without being inevitably corrupted, and thus be- 
coming subject to everlasting damnation ! adding, however, that with 
all this, he rather wished the work to be published. — A Letter from 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, acknowledging the perusal of several 
portions of the work, (the whole of the manuscript being placed 
in his hands for revision,) v/ithout objecting to the use of any 
expressions, except that of the word “ supernatiiral” instead of 
“ miraculous,*’ in alluding to some scriptural event. — A Letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Burder, a celebrated author and Christian 
Divine, characterising the very same volume, which Mr. William 
Gifford declared to be too full of blasphemy to be trusted even 
in the hands of the printers, as the very best book of Travels 
he had ever met with on the country of which it treated, and one 
that could not fail to stand liii^h in that class of literature to which 
it belonged. — The article from the Quarterly Review itself, in 
which not a single proof of blasphemy is fairly established against 
this alleged magazine of “ infidelity and obscenity,” though the 
forty or fifty pages that Mr. Gifford had advised to be blotted out, 
to prevent the eternal perdition of the printers, had neither been 
obliterated nor retrenched. — And lastly, a Reply to the calum- 
nies of Mr. Burckhardt, Mr. Bankes, and the Quarterly Review, 
as well as to various writers in India who followed in their steps, 
and whose continued aspersions were no doubt greatly in- 
strumental in provoking that hostile feeling on the part of the 
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government of India, . by which I was so unjustly, without a trial 
or a hearing, banished from that country, while I was proceeding 
in an action for damages against those slanderers, in the Supreme 
Court of .istice at Calcutta ; when, no justification being in the 
slightest degree proved, damages were awarded against them 
accordingly* 

These remarkable documents, placed as they are in illustra- 
tive juxtaposition, will, it is hoped, reward the attention of even 
the most indolent and indifferent ; and it is, therefore, with a view 
to lessen the chances of their escaping the reader’s attention, that 
I advert to them so pointedly in the Preface ; again repeating my 
urgent request, that he will examine the evidence therein deve- 
loped, for himself, and let it have its due weight on his mind, in 
estimating the real merits of the question. 

I pass from this subject, to advert to a few of the more pro- 
minent circumstances connected with the preparation of the 
present volume, and on which I desire to found my claim to some 
degree of indulgence for any imperfections which it may be sup- 
posed to display. 

The notes of the journey, copious as they were in their ori- 
ginal form, were taken under all the disadvantages of Asiatic 
travelling, which are now so well known as to require little 
more than a bare mention to be immediately* understood. 
They continued in this state, from the period of their being first 
made in 1816 , up to the monient of my quitting India in 1823 . 
The same may be said of the sketches, which were rude and 
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imperfect even at firsts as I never pretended to greater skill in this, 
than the capacity to preserve a general idea, in outline, of remarkable 
buildings and striking views, and never intended these for any thing 
more than to assist my memory in preserving more accurate recol- 
lections of the scenes to which they related. It must be evident, how- 
ever, that after a lapse of seven years, (my mind, during that period, 
being wholly engrossed with pursuits of so different a nature, that 
these had never any share whatever in my thoughts,) the difficulty 
of retouching, enlarging, and filling up, either the one or the 
other class of such materials, must be extremely great. With this 
conviction, I preferred not attempting it to any extensive degree j 
and though I feel that this will be considered a defect in the estim- 
ation of those who desire to see all works sent from the hands of 
their authors in the most polished state ; yet, to those who value 
Books of Travels chiefly for the vivid freshness and reality of the 
descriptions, and the rigorous fidelity with which impressions 
received on the spot are preserved, I am also persuaded that this 
roughness and boldness of the original picture will be far more 
acceptable than a more highly polished tablet, in which the spirit 
might have been refined away by too much care in the subsequent 
retouching. 


The original notes were put into form for publication, with 
siicli slight emendations only as the connection of the narrative 
required, on my late voyage from India to England ; and, as I 
was then altogether without books of reference connected with the 
countries to which tlicse notes relate, there are much fewer illus- 
trations and quotations from older writers in the present volume 
than in the former one. The abundance of these was urged by 
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some, indeed, as giving the Travels in Palestine too learned and 
heavy a character for a volume aiming at popularity. Such a 
defect (if indeed it be one), will not at least be observable in the 
present ; though I have not wholly overlooked the interest whicli 
such illustrations, when sparingly and appropriately given, possess 
even for the general reader, and have accordingly introduced them 
where they appeared to me most required. 

Th.j map of Syria, with the route pursued by me through it, 
has been constructed by Mr. Sydney Hall, from the manuscript 
journals of my track, and from the numerous sets of bearings and 
distances taken by me at almost every station of note on the way. It 
will be found to include a considerable number of places, the names 
of which arc entirely new, and the positions of which occupy 
points that were hitherto blank in our best maps of the country 
in which they are situated. 

The Vignettes at the head of the Chapters were drawn partly 
from rude sketches made on the spot by myself; partly from 
written descriptions of particular scenes, carefully noted in siglit 
of them, and afterwards embodied into form ; and in a very few 
instances from portions only of the beautiful views of Casas, in 
the western parts of Syria ; which will still be new to the greatest 
number of English readers. These last, however, do not amount 
to more than six out of the twent;y-cight which the present 
volume contains.* They are all appropriately illustrative of the 


* Tlicy are those at Chapters 1 . 20 , 21. 23. 26. 27.; — ami are thus purposely 
indicated to prevent misrepresentation. 
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costume, architecture, manners, and natural scenery of the several 
portions of country described in the chapters to which they are 
prefixed, and as such it is hoped that they will be approved. 

The whole of these have been drawn on the wood, by W. 
H. Brooke, Esq., of Percy Street, an artist of the most distin- 
guished and justly deserved celebrity in this particular branch of 
his profession, and of exquisite taste and great power in every 
other department of the labours of the pencil. They have been 
engraved by different hands, and vary, therefore, in the merit of 
their execution ; but even in this respect they are generally so 
well executed that they cannot fail to be acceptable. 

The greatest attraction of the present volume, will, however, 
undoubtedly be its containing the fullest and most accurate des- 
criptions of numerous ruined towns and cities in the Great Plain 
ot‘ the Hauran, the ancient Auranites, the very names of ^any of 
which have not before been made public ; as well as faithful pic- 
tures of the state of manners in these highly interesting and 
almost untrodden regions, which are likely to afford matter 
of agreeable consideration to readers of all classes. 

In the hope that this portion of my labours will be found 
still more worthy than preceding ones of the approbation of the 
world, I consign it to the tribunal of public opinion, to receive 
its just sentence of neglect, of censure, or of praise. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Cot'ft'ivall Terrace^ Regent*s Parkt 
London^ Decemba- 1. IS 24. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM NAZARETH, THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN, TO ASSALT. 

NAzARETUi Tuesday, February 20. 1816. — My previous ex- 
cursions in Syria had so impressed me with the difficulty of getting 
to Damascus or Aleppo from hence, in the present state of the 
country, and the consequent delay I should experience in the 
prosecution of my intended journey to India (by the route of the 
caravans from the latter city), that I thought it best to ascertain 
if there were any hopes of my being able to proceed from hence 
to Assalt, a town on the east of the Jordan ; from thence to Karak, 
on the east of the Dead Sea; and so on through the Bedouin tribes 
that encamp on the Desert from the borders of Palestine to the 
banks of the Euphrates, and from that stream to the Tigris and the 
neighbourhood of Baghdad. 


0 
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FROM NAZARETH TO ASSALT. 


As the town of Nazareth is constantly frequented by persons 
from Assalt, who come here.lo pur«hase^any of their supplies, 
there happened to be a party just now on the point of setting out 
on their return to that place ; which furnished an excellent oppor- 
tunity of Journeying thus far in their company. To render myself 
as secure of accomplishing this as possible, I sought after a guide, 
apd succeeded in procuring a Christian Arab of Nazareth, named 
Georgis, who had often been at Assalt, and knew most of the 
residents there, and who consented to accompany me on very easy 
conditions ; I therefore closed with him, , as my enquiries had been 
answered in a manner that strengthened my hopes of being able 
to accomplish the ultimate object of my wishes in getting to 
Baghdad by the route proposed. As, however, caution and secrecy 
are necessary to be observed by tliose who study their safety on 
journies in the East, I abstained from communicating to any one, 
in direct terms, the full extent of my intended progress in this 
direction, leaving this until I should be able to ascertain at Assalt 
or Karak how lar it was certain of being successfully attained. 

Mr. Bankes, my former companion in our journey from Jeru- 
salem to Jerash, had a great desire to accompany me as far as Assalt ; 
but an excursion to Nablous, for which he had made some engage- 
ments that could not well be put off, rendered this impracticable, 
without involving a further delay on my part, which my desire to 
get to my destination as speedily as possible would not permit. I 
accordingly began to prepare for this new and hazardous journey, 
among the people of a country hitherto untravelled by Europeans. 
My Turkish clothes were laid aside, and their place supplied by a 
Bedouin Arab dress of the meanest kind j as it was thought safest 
and best to assume the appearance of extreme poverty, in order to 
lessen, as much as possible, the temptation to robbery or molest- 
ation on the way. The few papers that I possessed were rolled up 
in a small and dirty sack, or purse, of coarse cloth, and the little 
money that I intended to take with me on my way was concealed 
in the kcffcahy or Arab handkerchief, which covered my head. My 
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only arms were an old crooked yemheah, or dagger, and a common 
musket, with a few ball cartridges and a leathern bottle of priming 
powder. My letter of credit, being on Aleppo, had not yet been 
made use of for the defraying my expences ; but as the wants of 
my intended route across the Desert were likely to be supplied 
without either frequent or largo demands for money, I had still 
enough with me to meet all probable charges that might occur 
before I reached my journey’s end. The horse on which I rode, 
with all its furniture, was my own ; of clothes, I considered that I 
should vequire little or none ; and a scanty supply of provisions 
was all that could be needed ; so that, under all the circumstances 
of the case, I felt myself as well prepared for the journey as the 
occasion demanded, or as prudence would permit. It was right, 
however, in undertaking a route of such uncertainty and risk, that 
I should calculate on the possibility of a failure at least ; and to 
provide against this, I entrusted all that I was obliged to leave 
behind me at Nazareth, in the form of baggage, to the care of 
Mr. Bankes, who undertook to have it conveyed to Damascus ; to 
which city, if I should be unable to penetrate across the desert 
beyond Karak, it was my intention to return by the shortest route, 
which would be through the Hauran, and from thence proceed as 
circumstances might direct: this, however, for the reason before 
mentioned, I refrained from communicating to others, as the 
knowledge of my intentions might impede their accomplishment, 
while it could answer no beneficial purpose, cither to myself or 
others. 

When I retired to repose, it was not without many reflections 
and apprehensions, suggested by the unknown state of the road 
on which I was about to enter, with a conjectural estimate of 
obstacles, which, as they could not be clearly foreseen, could not 
be fitly provided against. My determination, however, was fixed j 
and having already well weighed and considered the subject in all 
its bearings, it would have been weakness to suffer any consider- 
ations of apprehended danger to shake my resolution, 
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FROM NAZARETH TO ASSALT. 


Wednesday^ February 21.— My guide, Georgis, who was a petty 
trader in every description of goods, had determined to make this 
journey to Assalt a source of profit to himselfj by taking a small 
supply of portable articles with him j and, with a view to buy them 
at a cheaper rate (as I afterwards learnt), had suffered the Assalt 
party of traders to set out without us, that he might remain behind 
to take advantage of the dull morning’s market, and get his articles 
at a less price than could have been done while they were here ; 
hoping, at the same time, by quickening his speed, to overtake 
them at their halting place for the night. The first intelligence 
that reached me in the morning was, that the party returning to 
Assalt had set out soon after sun-set on the preceding evening. 
I sent off immediately for my guide, who, keeping himself 
purposely out of the way till the end of his detention should be 
fully answered, was no where to be found. About ten o’clock, 
however, he made his appearance at the convent, out of breath 
from hurry, and hardly able to tell his excuses, so many were they, 
and so little breath had he to utter them. When he became more 
composed, he expressed his belief that we should not be able to 
overtake our intended companions, an apprehension that’ was but 
too well founded, as they had already gained upon us by a long 
night and the better part of a day. It was an ominous commence- 
ment of a journey, but there was no remedy. It only called for 
an exercise of greater patience, and created a necessity for greater 
perseverance, both virtues of which we stood eminently in need, 
and which it was doubly incumbent on me to exercise on this 
occasion. 

It was a little after ten o’clock when we mounted our horses 
at the convent-gate, and receiving the benedictions of the friars, 
we quitted Nazareth and proceeded on our way. 

Our course was directed to the south-east, over the hills whicl) 
environ the valley of Nazareth, or the hollow of the mountain in 
which that town is seated ; and descending over these hills on the 
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outer face, we came out at the foot of Mount Tabor, rising from 
the plain below. * 

At noon we passed over a portion of the great plain of Es- 
draelon, having Daborah on our left, and Nain and Endor on our 
right ; the two last being seated on the slope of Herrhon, at a 
distance of about three miles from our path. The plain was in a 
great measure waste, and the aspect of the scenery forbidding j but 
this was counterbalanced by the agreeable associations necessarily 
created by the sight of so many places celebrated in holy writ as 
could be seen from this spot. 

At half-past one we passed a ruined building, of very rude 
construction, resembling an old fort. The name given to it by the 
people of the country is Dabboh; but I could learn no further 
particulars regarding its history or former condition. 

At two o’clock we reached the village of Tayeby, consisting 
of twenty or thirty houses only, and inhabited wholly by peasants 
or cultivators. There were in this village the remains of a large 
edifice, apparently of Roman construction ; the blocks of mould- 
ings, cornices, and friezes, that lay scattered about, were of a large 
size, some smoothly hewn and others sculptured ; but no tradition 
had been preserved respecting the building to which these be- 
longed, We halted here at the house of the Sheikh, and were 
served with coffee by his youngest daughter. During our con- 
versation, the Sheikh could not contain his surprise at finding we 
we were going alone to Assalt through the dangerous valley of the 
Jordan, and among the thieves of Jericho. The heavy rain that 
fell detained us here for about half an hour, during which time the 
good old man said every thing he. could think of to dissuade us 
from our purpose, and after exhausting all his arguments, appeared 
sorrowful, as well as disappointed, to find that all his friendly 
admonitions were in vain. 

We quitted Tayeby at half-past two, and going still towards the 
south-east, passed, at about three o’clock, near to a ruined site of a 

* Sec the Vignette at the head of this Chapter. 
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town called Yubba. In this place were vestiges of walls and build- 
ings apparently of an ancient date^ but the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood knew nothing of its history. 

Soon after this we passed under a small village seated on the 
summit of a hill on the left of our road. It was called Ooom-el- 
Russas, or « The Mother of Lead,** but we could learn no assign- 
able cause for this appellation. The village was full of inhabitants, 
and the rugged and stoney plain at the base of the hill on which it 
stood abounded with more cattle than there appeared pasture to 
feed on the spot. • This place was under the government of the 
good and benevolent Hadjee Ahmet Jerar, of Sanhoor, of whom I 
had before occasion to speak* ; and the blessing of whose paternal 
care seemed to extend over all the villages subject to his power. 

We travelled on in a direction seldom varying from south- 
east, and going, on an average, about four miles an hour, when, at five 
o’clock, we came to a torrent called Waadi*el-Hhesh. On the left 
of this stream, at a short distance to the northward, stood Kafera 
and .Tabool, two Mahommedan villages, which my guide assured 
me were once Christian towns of note, and were acknowledged by 
all to be very old. We saw, encamped on the banks of this 
torrent, several parties of Bedouin Arabs, who fed their flocks on 
the neighbouring hills, and brought them to water and to shelter 
near their tents at night. The source of the stream is at a short 
distance from hence, to the north-west, and it winds down in an 
easterly direction till it discharges itself into the Jordan. 

At five o’clock we reached a narrow pass, between two ap- 
proaching hills, and entered from thence into the valley of the 
Jordan. On the left of the pass were the ruins of a fortress which 
had once probably guarded the passage, and formed an important 
military post. 

We continued our course about south-east across the plain, 
which was well cultivated on the west side of the Jordan, and 
looked beautifully verdant on the east ; when, in about an hour 
after our first entering the valley, we came to the banks of the 

♦ Sec Travels in Palestine, 4to edition, p. 498. 
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river. We found here a number of Arab tents scattered along its 
edge) and from the dwellers in them we received the accustomed 
salutation of peace as we passed through the encampment. We 
had some difficulty, indeed, in resisting their entreaties to halt at 
their tents for the night ; ^ut as we were informed that the Sheikh 
of this tribe was encamped with another portion of his people on 
the east bank of the river, and were equally sure of a welcome 
reception there, we passed on, returning thanks to those whose 
solicitatior j we found it so difficult to refuse. 

Ill fording the Jordan at this spot, which was at a distance of 
two hours, or about four miles to the southward of its outlet from 
the lake of Tiberias, we found it so deep near the banks of the 
stream as to throw our horses off their legs for a few minutes, and 
oblige them to swim ; but they soon regained their footing as tliey 
approached the middle of the stream, and in the very centre we 
found it quite shallow. It still appeared rather as a brook or 
torrent, than a river, being no where more than one hundred feet 
wide, as far as we could observe it from hence ; and the water, 
which was clear and sweet, winding slowly over a sandy and 
pebbly bed at about the rate of a mile and a half per hour. 

After going up on the eastern bank of the river, and proceed- 
ing for a league onward, we came to the principal encampment of 
the Arab tribe whom we had first met with on the opposite bank of 
the Jordan. The name of the tribe we learnt to be Beni-Anieer-el- 
Ghazowee, and that of the place of their encampment, Zubbah. 
Their tents were very numerous, and larger than usual ; and there 
were an abundance of fine horses, camels, and flocks, betokening 
great wealth among them in property of this description. 

We alighted at the tent of the Sheikh or Chief, by whom we 
were well received, and invited to take shelter with him for the night. 
Immediately after our halting a meal was prepared for us, the prin- 
cipal dish of which was a young kid seethed in milk. Many of the 
Arabs encamped around us came to pay their visits to the strangers, 
and some few ate with us as they came, and then retired ; but the 
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greater number of the visitors made their suppers of bread and oil 
alone. I bad already had occasion to perceive that my Nazarene 
guide, Georgis, was one of the most loquacious of his race that I 
had ever before met with ; and mingling, as he did, a large portion 
of good humour with his talkativeness, Jie was often highly enter- 
taining. The present was an occasion well calculated to draw him 
out, and, accordingly, his long and well-told stories contributed 
greatly to the amusement of the chief, and all who came to share 
his hospitality with us. 

Midnight approached before our visitors retired, and, as we 
proposed starting early in the morning, it was very desirable that we 
should enjoy some rest ; but this was a blessing not destined for 
us. The first and most powerful cause that prevented it, was a 
dreadful tempest, which gathered up in pitchy darkness, and de- 
scended in a torrent of thunder, lightning, and rain. The tents 
were thus beaten down, and the affrighted flocks and herds flying 
to them for shelter, increased the general confusion ; while, amid 
the awful darkness which succeeded to the lightning’s glare, and 
the deluge of rain that swept every thing before it, the mingled 
cries of terror uttered by the women, the children, and .the cattle, 
added only to the horror of the scene. 

Thursday^ February 22.— We continued in this situation until 
the day broke upon us, and displayed a perfect wreck, as not a tent 
throughout the whole encampment was left standing. And many 
of the young infants, as well as the tender kids and lambs which 
had been exposed to the storm without shelter, were dead and 
dying around us ; in short, the devastation was more marked and 
more extensive than I should have thought it possible for such a 
storm to have occasioned on shore. 

When the sun rose,' the rain abated, and the sky cleared up ; 
but being unable to render any assistance to those with whom we 
had shared the common evils of the tempest, we mounted our horses 
without a dry thread in our garments, and entered on our journey 
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before we had broke our fast, so that we were wet, weary, and 
hungry, even at the beginning of the day. 

We now directed our course nearly S. S.E., keeping along the 
foot of the hills that border the valley of Jordan on the east j and 
about seven o’clock, or within an hour after setting out, we passed 
under the village of Arbagheen or “ Forty,” but could learn 
reason for its numerical name. On the opposite side of the river, 
in a direction of nearly west from this, we could perceive the town 
of Beisan, the ancient Scytliopolis, where there is a large popu- 
lation, and a general mart for the supply of the Bedouin Arabs of 
these parts. There are several remains of antiquity at this 
place, particularly the vestiges of a theatre, and many marble 
columns erect and fallen j but as we did not visit the spot in our 
way, I had no opportunity of ascertaining minutely what else it 
might have contained. 

Continuing our course about S. S.E. parallel to the stream of 
the Jordan, and near the foot of the hills on the east of it, we 
came at eight o’clock to a station called Maka, where we found an 
encampment of Arabs of the tribe of Beni Sheikh Hussein, who, 
though they had pitched their tents so near to those of Beni 
Ameer Ghazowee, were on terms of deadly hostility with them. 
Wc were called upon to pay a tribute to this chief as we passed ; 
which, as it was a small sum, vve did not dispute, though it is con- 
trary to the Arab custom to demand money as tribute from single 
travellers, as they content themselves in general, when at peace, 
with exacting a fixed duty on goods carried as merchandize or 
traffic, and let the mere journeyer pass free. We found an exten- 
sive biirying-ground at this place, the most conspicuous object of 
which was the tomb of Sheikh Hussein, from whom the tribe 
derived its name. There were a few palm trees near this, and pits 
in the earth for preserving corn ; the Arabs of this tribe being 
partly cultivators and partly shepherds, and consequently of that 
mixed character which partook equally of the manners of the 
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Fellahs or agricultural peasantry, and the Bedouins or wanderers 
of the Desert. 

We quitted Merkah soon after nine o’clock, and about ten 
passed under a spot on the hills on our left, which by some was 
called Tabakat Fehhil, and by others Jerim Mooz. As it was on 
an eminence difficult of access, we did not go up to it; but my guide, 
who had been frequently there in his journeying through these 
mountains, described it as containing tombs with massy stone 
doors, like those at Oam Kais or Gamala, and other remains of 
ancient works, in columns and large blocks of hewn stone. 

Soon after leaving this spot, we passed two ruined and deserted 
villages in the hills on our left, called Hejeja and Soolikhat, both 
of which, like the former, were thought to be ancient stations ; 
and, indeed, from the number of old fortresses that were seated 
among the hills on each side of the Jordan, nothing is more 
probable than that each of these marked the position of some 
ancient place. 

At noon we were opposite to Jebel Adjeloon, a lofty mountain 
on our left, covered with snow. At its base, on the western side, 
we saw a number of ruined buildings, with appearances of aque- 
ducts leading along the uneven parts of the hill. This place was 
called Fakiiris, and was thought to be the site of an ancient town. 
Its position is marked by a stream of water, descending from hence 
into the Jordan. 

We had been anxiously on the look-out ever since our leaving 
the Arab camp, as this valley is so notoriously infested with rob- 
bers, that persons scarcely ever pass through it even in large 
parties without being attacked, and it was thought madness for 
single travellers like ourselves to attempt it. Our expectations 
were soon realised, as we met here a party of eight men, two of 
whom were on horseback and six on foot ; the former armed with 
lances and sabres, the latter with large bludgeons ; but not one 
among them having fire-arms. 
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As they approached toward us on the high road, we turned off 
from it a few yards on our left, in order to watch their motions ; 
and, as they drew nearer, they turned off also to meet us. Knowing 
their intentions to be hostile, we called a halt ; and having our 
muskets cocked, threatened with instant death whoever among 
them should advance a step farther. They assailed us with every 
species of abuse, demanded to know who we were, and asked what 
business we had to be journeying through territories which they 
called exclusively their own, without paying tribute to them as 
the lords and masters of it. We replied that when they wanted 
tribute, they should send larger parties to collect it ; and we bade 
them defiance. They advanced in a sudden rush to surround us ; 
I discharged my musket at random, and tire- sound was as that of 
a cannon, rolling and reverberating through the hollows of the 
hills near us, like the echoing of peals of thunder. The constern- 
ation which this occasioned was such, that the Arab horses started 
and reared, and the men on foot ran with precipitation in opposite 
directions. The scene was rather ludicrous than otherwise, and 
proved to us how contemptible were the enemies we had been 
taught to dread as irresistible, and how much their numbers should 
preponderate to make them at all formidable. 

When we had dispersed these robbers by such a simple effort, 
we continued our way along the valley as before, having the Arabs 
to hang about our rear for half an hour, when they quitted us, 
probably in the hope of meeting with some more defenceless 
objects of plunder. 

About one o’clock we came to the site of considerable ruins, 
where we saw foundations of buildings, outlines of streets, blocks 
of hewn stone, and other fragments, evidently marking the position 
of some considerable town. This place still bears the name of 
Amatha, and from its name, as well as situation near the banks of 
the Jordan, may with great reason be taken for the site of Ama- 
thus, to which in these particulars it so exactly corresponds. Tlie 
extent of space covered by the ruins here, is much greater than 
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that which is seen of ancient Jericho ; and on the hills above it, 
where another city of the name of Kaajib is said to have stood, we 
could see from hence remains of aqueducts and other works of 
building ; while my guide, who had himself been on the spot, 
described it as containing fallen columns and other marks of archi- 
tectural grandeur, now in dilapidation and decay. 

At this place we crossed a torrent of water descending from the 
hills, and running westward into the Jordan, under the name of 
Waadi Raajib, from its passing close by the ruins of that ancient 
town. 

At two o’clock we reached a place called Abu-el-Beady, 
where we determined to turn in and enquire the news of the road, 
as well as to obtain shelter and repose for an hour, as the rain had 
scarcely ceased ibr a moment since our first setting out ; and we 
were wet, weary, and half famished with hunger. 

Abu-el- Beady is a name given to a small village of huts, col- 
lected round a mosque, built over the tomb of some distinguished 
personage, who had given his name to the place. This Abu-el- 
Beady was said, according to the traditions preserved of him here, 
to have been a powerful sultan of Yemen, who died on this spot 
on his way from Arabia Felix to Damascus ; but of whom no 
other particulars are known. The tomb and mosque appeared 
to be very ancient, and both were ornamented with a number of 
Arabic inscriptions in a square formed character. A large piece 
of green glass, weighing probably from three to four pounds, was 
placed in the wall near the door of entrance ; and as it passed for 
a real emerald, it was highly valued and even venerated by the 
people here. My guide, Georgis, who was a Greek Christian, 
preserved his decorum throughout, and was as unwilling to defile 
himself by entering a mosque as the keepers of it would be to 
suffer the mosque to be defiled by letting him enter it. As I had 
no such scruples, however, and was considered by the attendant to 
be a good Mussulman, I paid a small donation of forty paras to 
support the lamps kept constantly burning around the tomb ; 
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when, throwing off my slippers at the threshold, and kissing the 
reputed emerald in the wall, I entered the moisque. 

The interior of this building offered little to repay the curio- 
sity of a visitor ; its walls were plain, and from the ceiling hung 
numerous paltry lamps, ostrich eggs, shells, &c. The tomb of 
Abu-el-Beady is an elevated mass, rising from the floor, spread 
over with a covering of cloth, ornamented with Arabic inscriptions 
worked into it. The ceremony enjoined on the visitor is simply 
to circumambulate the tomb barefooted ; to salute the ashes of 
the saint by kissing the cloth, and placing the forehead on the 
corners of it, exclaiming at each salutation — “ Ya, Allah ! Ya, 
Abu-el-Beady !** Though tradition calls this departed being a 
king of Yemen, and states that he died here on his way to Da- 
mascus, the present guardians of his remains were ignorant of any 
further details of his history. The tomb has the appearance of 
considerable antiquity ; and the Arabic inscriptions seen around 
it, were too intricately written for me to make out any date, or 
decypher more than the name of God, and of the saint who lies 
interred there. 

The family residing here in charge of this sanctuary, were 
remarkable for having (with the single exception of the father 
only) negro features, a deep black colour, and crisped hair. My 
own opinion was, that this must have been occasioned by their 
being born of a negress mother, as such persons are sometimes 
found among the Arabs, in the relation of wives and concubines ; 
but, while I could entertain no doubt from my own observation, 
that the present head of the family was a pure Arab of un mixed 
blood, I was also assured that both the males and females of the 
present and former generations were all pure Arabs by descent and 
marriage, and that a negress had never been known, either as a 
wife or a slave, in the history of the family. It is certainly a very 
marked peculiarity of the Arabs that inhabit this valley of the 
Jordan, that they have flatter features, darker skin, and coarser 
hair than any other tribes ; a peculiarity rather attributable, I con- 
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ceive, to the constant and intense heat of that deep region than to 
any other cause. 

We remained here the whole of the day, and at night slept on 
the outside of the building, there being no accommodation within, 
from the females and cattle occupying every inch of the room. As 
our clothes were still wet, and we had no changes with us, we 
suffered much from exposure to the cold wind that blew, and 
passed altogether a most uncomfortable night, 

Friday, Feb, 23. — We prepared to depart from Abu-el-Beady 
before day-light, without even the common enjoyment of a pipe 
and coffee, which few among the Arabs forego on such occasions. 
We started with the earliest dawn, and still pursued a course of 
S. S.E. along the foot of the eastern hills. We had not proceeded 
far before we met a party of robbers driving home the cattle and 
the camels that they had stolen during the night. There were 
others still further on, who called out to those to arrest us, so that 
we were once more obliged to assume an attitude of defence. As 
we were yet within reach of assistance, we returned to Abu-el- 
Beady to see if we could procure from the neighbourhood a horse- 
man or two to strengthen our party. Being under the walls of 
the venerated tomb, by the time the robbers passed it, they did not 
venture to molest us there, though they were loud and lavish in 
their abuse of us for daring to travel alone without seeking their 
protection and paying them for the same, consoling us with the 
assurance that unless we did so, we should be certain of being 
plundered before we reached Assalt. 

We could procure no assistance or additional escort at Abu-el- 
Beady, and were consequently in great doubt as to what course we 
should pursue. As we sat smoking and conferring together under 
the walls, a third party of Arabs passed by on foot, and these sent 

two of their number to us to examine and report. From these 
we learnt that the two first parties which had gone by were out- 
laws or outcasts of the tribe of Beni-Szakker, who occupy the 
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Desert to the east of the Dead Sea ; and that those who now 
addressed us were of the tribe of Beni Abad, who were on friendly 
terms with the people of Assalt, and derived their chief supplies 
from the market of that town. Even these, however, had been 
on a plundering excursion, and had carried ofiT some goats and 
kids from the camps through which we had passed on the pre> 
ceding day. We succeeded, after some negotiation, in obtaining 
two of these Arabs to accompany us as guides, and as a security 
also against our being molested by any of their own tribe in our 
way, while we counted on their forming some addition to our 
strength in the event of our meeting with any of the Beni Szakker, 
who were likely to plunder us if we crossed their way. The pledge 
of fidelity was mutually exchanged between us by our eating and 
drinking together ; and the sum agreed to be paid to each of the 
men that accompanied us was three piastres only. Their com- 
panions continued their way in charge of their plunder of the 
night, and we set out from Abu-el- Beady a second time, about 
nine o’clock, with our new companions, going now about south- 
east inclining easterly. 

In the course of our way we noticed several artificial mounds, 
which had the appearance of ancient tumuli, and many hewn 
grottos in the rocky cliffs on our left j these were originally per- 
haps excavated tombs, and may have been subsequently used as 
retreats for anchorites, of whom these solitudes are known to have 
been once the favourite region. 

In about an hour after quitting Abu-el-Bcady, we turned up to 
the eastward to ascend the hills, passing at the same time by the 
remains of a double aqueduct, with many vestiges of former build- 
ings strewed around, and a small square chamber in the cliff above. 
There was also a singularly formed passage through a rock here, 
resembling a natural arch, under which we passed ; the name given 
to this was Makhrook. 

About a league further on, going now in an easterly direction, 
we came to the stream of the ZIerkah, which I had crossed before, 
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much further to the eastward, on my journey from Jerusalem to 
Jerash $ from which I could discover that it discharged itself into 
the Jordan much farther to the southward than is represented in 
the maps. We observed at this place an artificial canal of nearly 
a mile in length, for carrying the waters of the Zerkah to the 
ruined aqueduct described. The main stream itself was narrower 
here than we had found it farther to the east ; but, on the other 
hand, it was deeper and more rapid in its course. At the spot 
where we forded it, there were appearances of walls and buildings 
on its banks, now half>hidden by tall reeds from twelve to fifteen 
feet in height, oleanders, and other trees and shrubs. On both 
sides of the stream were seen patches of partial cultivation ; the 
corn on its banks being now green. 

From this ford of Zerkah we went up a steep ascent on the 
south, over a hill called Arkoob Massaloobeah j this hill forming 
the southern, and Jebel Adjeloon the northern boundary of the 
stream. 

While we were ascending the hill, our new Arab guides disco- 
vered a fray in the plain, between their companions, whom they 
had left in charge of their spoils, and the owners of the stolen 
cattle, who had pursued the robbers and overtaken them. Nothing 
could surpass the ardour and animation with which these men 
rushed instantly down to the assistance of their fellows. Both 
Georgis and myself were off our guard at this moment, so that the 
Arabs, taking advantage of this circumstance, rushed on us, seized 
our muskets, and ran violently down the hill. I alighted from my 
horse to pursue the man who had taken mine, and after a hard 
struggle recovered it, though Georgis, making no effort, suffered 
his to be cairied off without resistance. The Arabs had thrown 
aside their upper garments to be light for the chase, and my com- 
panion taking possession of these as some compensation for the 
loss of his musket, we pursued our way, not even staying to see 
the result of the contest, as we were anxious to reach Assalt before 
the night closed in. 
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We were nearly two hours in getting up this steep hill, though 
it was of inconsiderable height. When we reached its summit, we 
could perceive from thence the mountains of Jerash to the N.N.E. 
of us, with two ruined villages to the eastward, called Hharatein ; 
and a little furtlier on were pointed out, to the northward of east, 
the positions of Sihhan and Ullan, two ruined buildings that I 
had before passed on my way from Jerusalem to Jerash. 

On the summit of Jebel Arkoob Massaloobeeab, we found a 
level plain extending to the southward and eastward, having a fine 
light red sc'l, with turf and thistles, besides a number of oak trees 
scattered over its surface. The unexpected appearance of such a 
plain on this high level was an agreeable contrast to the low and 
barren ground that we had just left, particularly as this elevated tract 
bore every mark of having once enjoyed, and being still capable of 
maintaining, the highest degree of fertility. 

We found on this fine plain the remains of some apparently 
very ancient place, the traces of which were but barely visible. 
They were unquestionably, however, the remains of a town of 
some consequence j for, besides the vestiges of walls, marks of 
foundations, and lines of enclosures in the land, there were seve- 
ral fragments of stone columns scattered around. The shafts of 
these were perfectly plain, and composed of circular pieces placed 
one above the other ; the capitals were rude square masses, in 
some instances detached from, and in others formed out oi\ the 
same block as the upper part of the shaft ; there were no traces of 
sculpture on any of the blocks, either as mouldings or fiutings : all 
was plain and rude, and bore the marks of the highest antiquity. 

The spot is called by the Arabs, Massaera, and Mashaera; and 
as its position corresponds with that assigned to the ancient city 
of Machaerus, there can be little doubt but that the remains are 
those of the city of that name. 

After passing over this plain about a mile to the south-east, we 
began to ascend another range of hills, the base of which lay on this 
high level tract, and which was called Jebel Assalt. On the brow of 
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the ascent) we observed several small encampments of Bedouin 
Arabs, and in one of the hollow valleys which lay on the left of 
our road) were seen the tents of the Beni Abad, the tribe to which 
. our robber-guides belonged. My companion) Georgis, who had 
lost his musket) was impatient to go down to them, and demand 
redress from the sheikh for the loss he had sustained at the hands 
of some of his people ; but as the road was rocky and bad, the 
night drawing on, and we had but an hour of sunshine, of which 
we stood in need to keep us warm and dry, I was determined 
to push oil rather than risk being obliged . to pass another night 
without shelter. 

In ascending Jebel Assalt we soon came to the snow, which lay 
thicker and deeper the higher we ascended. We had, indeed, 
almost despaired of getting over the summit of the hill before 
dark, which gave rise to a warm dispute ; my companion wishing 
to go down to the Arab tents to pass the night, and I being deter- 
mined to persevere. In the midst of this hot and angry debate, 
and just as we were turning the angle of a rocky pass, two men on 
foot, wlio must have lain concealed waiting for our approach, 
sprung upon us from behind an opening, and seized the. bridles of 
our horses. They were armed with sabres only, which they idly 
flourished in the air j and had their faces covered with the keffeah, 
or kerchief, worn beneath the turban, after the manner of the Arabs 
when they attack, leaving nothing but the eyes to be seen, which 
renders it impossible to recognize a murderer if he escapes, or 
trace on whose head the blood of the victim lies. With these 
men, as it has already been with those who had interrupted us in 
the valley of the Jordan, the sight of a musket was sufficient ; I 
presented my piece cocked, and ready to discharge, when they 
instantly abandoned their hold, and sued for mercy. Had they 
been determined, they might have cut us both down from our 
horses before we could have been prepared for our defence, so 
suddenly did they spring upon us from their hiding place j but 
their resolution failing, they were glad to sneak off in safety ; and 
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when th^ had got at . some distance from us they set up a shout 
of defiance and triumph at their escape. 

We found the summit of Jebel AsSftlt to be like that of 
Arkoob Massaloobeeah below it ; a fine fertile plain, with undula- 
tions here and there, a rich green turf, abundance of wood, and 
pines nodding on the surrounding eminences. From hence we 
enjoyed a magnificent view, as beautiful in many of its features as 
it was grand in the whole j and extending in every direction almost 
as far as the range of vision. 

Among other objects ivithin sight from the summit of this 
mountain was a small portion of the Bahr-el-Loot, or the Sea of 
Loot, the name given by all the Arabs of these»parts to the Dead 
Sea. The north-west extremity of this sea was the portion seen 
from hence ; and the nearest part of it appeared to be distant from 
us about twelve or fifteen miles. The picture which the Valley of 
the Jordan presented to us from this spot was highly interesting. 
From the southern edge of the Lake of Tiberias to the mosque of 
Abu-el-Beady, the plain appeared to be partially cultivated on 
each side; and the clusters of black Arab tents seen scattered 
over the bare yellow patches of the uncultivated parts, formed a 
fine contrast to the rich green of the young corn growing all 
around them. To the southward of Abu-el-Beady the valley 
presented a white, parched, and barren aspect; while the sterility 
of the hills that bordered the Sea of Death, increased as the eye 
traced them in the distance. 

We had still a slight ascent to make, and reached the extreme 
summit of the mountain soon after four o’clock. The cold here 
was excessive ; and the snow, presenting one unbroken mass, was 
hardened into solid frost. We had no means of determininar 
accurately the height of the mountain on which we stood ; but 
from a rough estimate of our progressive ascent, and the extreme 
depth of the Jordan and the Dead Sea at our feet, as contrasted 
with other mountain views of which I retained a perfect recollec- 
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tion, I should consider the height to be about 5,000 feet from the 
level of the ocean. 

Tradition confirnft the Arabs of the country in the belief, that 
this is the summit of Mount Nebo. On the very peak of the 
highest eminence stands a tomb, with other common graves around 
it. This is called the tomb ot'Nebbe Osha, or the prophet Joshua ; 
and the belief is general, that the successor of Moses was buried 
here. The humbler graves around it are said to be those of Jews 
who had chosen this as the place of their sepulchre. The tomb 
appeared to me to be a Mohammedan structure, differing little in 
exterior appearance from the reputed tomb of Rachel, between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem; but we did not go near enough to 
examine it closely. 

Leaving these graves on our right, we began to descend to the 
eastward over a terraced slope, deeply covered with snow ; but 
neither so hardly frozen, nor its mass so unbroken as we had 
found it on the other side of the mountain. At five o’clock, while 
descending the hill, we passed a small place called Cafr-el-Ya- 
hoodi, or the village of the Jews, probably an old settlement of 
that people residing near the reputed tomb of their prophet 
Joshua ; and a few minutes after passing this we came in sight of 
Assalt. 

Approaching this town from the west, we passed through a 
narrow valley, terraced all around with little corn plots, and beds 
of vines, though the soil was now covered with snow. The most 
prominent object of the view was a large castle standing on the 
edge of a rock, which, from its steep site and elevation, as seen 
through a long valley, had an imposing aspect. 




CHAP. 11. 

STAY AT THE TOWN OF ASSALT. 

It was sunset when we entered Assalt, which lies on the eastern 
brow of’ the hill whereon the castle stands, and which is therefore not 
seen when approaching from the west, until the traveller turns 
suddenly round to the right, and finds himself among the houses. 
The scene was new and interesting ; and the pleasure which I felt 
at having attained this first point in my journey, made rne view 
every thing through the most favourable medium. The whole of 
the town was filled with snow, the streets being in some places 
almost impassable ; and the terraces of the houses, which, from 
the steepness of the hill, rose one above the other like steps, pre- 
sented a number of square and snow-white masses, like sheets 
exposed on the ground to dry. The inhabitants, including men, 
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women, and children, were clothed in sheep-skin jackets, with the 
skin, looking like red leather, turned outside, and the wool within ; 
while the florid complexions and the light-brown hair of the peo- 
ple gave to the whole an appearance of a scene in the north of 
Europe, rather than one in the southern part of so hot a region as 
Syria, and liordering, too, upon the parched deserts of Arabia 
Petraea. 

We were conducted to the house of one of the most wealthy 
inhabitants, a Christian, named Aioobe or Job, who was reputed 
to be one of the greatest traders in the country. Like Job of old, 
this man was rich in abundance of flocks and cattle, was blessed 
with sons and daughters, and was as renownecl for his piety, as he 
was celebrated for his wealth. 

Our reception at his house was warm and hospitable ; and we 
were offered every accommodation that it afforded. When supper 
was served up to us, almost all the heads of families in the town 
came to visit us, as strangers : the arrival of new persons among 
them exciting a sensation of curiosity which extended itself through 
all classes. There being no Mohammedans present, my guide and 
companion, Georgis, took care to inform the whole company that 
I was an Englishman. As to the fact of my being a Christian, he 
said it was difficult for him to decide, as some persons imagined 
the English to have no religion at all, and others contended, that 
though Christianity was nominally the prevailing faith of the coun- 
try, it was altogether so remote from that of the Greek church, to 
which they belonged, that it did not deserve the name. This sub- 
ject became one of lively interest to the party, and was discussed 
with great earnestness by most of those who were present ; but 
having at length come to the determination that the English were 
neither Moslems, Jews, nor Catholics, the three great sects which 
they consider inimical to their own, I was received by all as a friend, 
and welcomed accordingly. 

In the course of the evening, the conversation turned on the 
visits of Dr. Seetzen and Mr. Burckhardt to this town. The former 
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was known by the name of Hakim Moosa^ and the latter by the 
name of Sheikh Ibrahim. Both of these travellers were habited in 
the same manner as I had found it necessary to be, namely, in the 
dress of a Bedouin Arab ; each of them wore a beard, and spoke 
the Arabic language j the former very imperfectly, the latter tole- 
rably well. In the company of Mohammedans, these travellers 
preserved the appearance and profession of the Moslem faith ; but 
with the Greek and Catholic Christians, who abound on the east of 
the .Jordan they passed invariably as Englishmen, and were well 
treated on that account ; although Dr. Seetzen was a German, and 
Mr. Burckhardt a Swiss. The former of these travelled always on 
foot, accompanied by an Arab guide, to whom he gave a Spanish 
dollar per day, which was considered a munificent reward ; and it is 
said, that the chief objects of his enquiry were the mineral and 
vegetable productions of the country, with such curiosities in 
natural history as fell in his way, to the collection and examination 
of which his mode of journeying was particularly favourable. Mr. 
Burckhardt usually rode, either on a camel, a mare, or an ass ; and 
the chief objects of his pursuit were thought to be antiquities, 
geography, and the manners of the people. These were the impres- 
sions that I gathered from the conversation of the party regarding 
these distinguished travellers, who were well known to most of 
the persons present, as each of them had made a stay of many 
days at this place. 

Our supper was followed by card-parties, which assembled in 
different quarters of the room, all sitting on the ground, and having 
stools of about a foot in height to serve for card-tables. The 
games played were various ; one of them, however, resembled 
Quadrille, and another Loo. The cards were dealt and played 
backward, or from right to left, and the names of the suits were 
Italian, though not all correctly applied j spades being called dcs- 
toni; clubs, spadi ; diamonds, argenti ; and hearts, cuori. The 
parties played for money; but though the sums staked were 
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small, it was sufficient to agitate very warm disputes among the 
players. 

We broke up early, dispersing before nine o’clock, when we 
were taken to another house to sleep. The mistress of it, who was 
a widow, and related to my guide, received us kindly, and insisted 
on going through the ceremony of washing my feet, observed, as I 
understood, among the Christians of Assalt to all strangers who 
come among them as guests or visitors. The house in which we 
were now lodged, consisting of two rooms only, one above the 
other, I naturally concluded that the widow and her children would 
have slept in one of these, and that Georgis and myself would have 
occupied the other. It was otherwise arranged, however j the 
lower room was used in the daytime for all the purposes of cook- 
ing, and other household labour, and at night was converted into a 
bedroom ; while the upper story was made entirely a storehouse 
for the secure keeping of provisions, clothes, and other articles, put 
under lock and key. Mats were therefore spread for us all on the 
lower floor j and what struck me as a remarkable feature of the 
arrangement was this, that while the widow, who was not more 
than 30 years of age, lay in the middle of the room, Georgis and 
I were directed to lie on each side of her, and the young children 
were placed beyond us respectively ; leaving scarcely two feet 
space between each person, as the room was not more than twelve 
or fifteen feet square. It did not appear to be the custom of the 
place to undress for sleep, as each lay down in the garments worn 
during the day. Our rest was, however, occasionally disturbed 
during the night ; and as neither of the parties had any specific 
bounds assigned, I found the widow rolling alternately toward 
Georgis or myself, as she turned sides for relief; so that we often 
pressed closer on each other than was at first intended, and might 
be literally said to have slept all in one bed. 

AsBolti Saturday, Feln'uary 24. — The day broke in tempests, 
accompanied by thunder, lightning, and hail. The storm was 
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indeed awful, and the aspect of the weather throughout the day 
was such as to forbid all hope of our moving on our journey. The 
high wind was productive of terrible consequences to some of the 
inhabitants, as we witnessed, indeed, from the door of our dwelling. 
Before the galecommenced thegroundwas already covered with snow; 
and the thunder and hail of the morning being followed by violent 
gusts of whirlwind and torrents of rain, some of the cliffy parts of 
the mountain broke away, and the lower parts of the town which 
filled the valley beneath these cliffs became buried under the fallen 
masses of rc jk, earth, and snow, by which many of the inhabitants 
were severely hurt, and such of their cattle as were not crushed by 
the fall of these masses very narrowly escaped drowning in the 
accumulated floods and pools which filled the obstructed hollows of 
the vale throughout. 

.Notwithstanding the tempestuous weather, which continued 
with little intermission during the day, we had a number of curious 
visitors, who came to enquire of us the news of other parts, and 
from whom I was equally glad to gather some local information in 
return. 

In the course of the day the two Arabs of the tribe of Beni 
Abad, who had been our guides from the mosque of Abu-el-Beady 
to the passage of the Zerkah, came all the way from thence to 
Assalt to demand the restitution of their garments, thrown off by 
them when they quitted us on the mountain to go to the assistance 
of their fellow-robbers in the plain below. My guide, (ieorgis, 
who had retained these garments as a security for their return of his 
musket, carried off by them at the same time, expressed his wil- 
lingness to restore them the moment the musket was produced. 
They replied that this was impossible; as it had been taken from 
them by the owners of the stolen cattle, who had rescued their 
property, disarmed the robbers, and succeeded in bearing back the 
spoil in triumph to their own camp. They contended, therefore, 
that the musket was lost by the will of God ; and that it was both 
irreligious and unjust to demand its restoration ; a demand, indeed. 


E 
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impossible now to satisfy. “ With regard to the garments, said 
they, “ the case is quite different. It is evident, from their being 
safe in your keeping, that it was the will of God to have them 
restored to their proper owners : why, therefore, should you, by 
withholding them, oppose the destinies of heaven ? Give us back 
our robes,” said they, “ and let us again break bread together in 
friendship/* Absurd as this distinction may appear, there was an 
earnestness of natural eloquence in the pleadings of these Arabs 
which made them all-powerful ; and tiiough they were avowed 
robbers, as well as men of a different faith, the Greek Christians 
unanimously agreed, that though the musket could not be recovered, 
the garments should be restored, exclaiming, “ Allah kereem /” or 
“ God is bountiful !” and inferring from thence that his creatures 
should follow the dictates of liberality and benevolence, rather 
than those of retaliation and revenge. 

Assail) Sundai/) February ^25, — The weather had not yet become 
settled, though there were short intervals which admitted of our 
going out of doors, and this was of itself a great relief, as my con- 
finement of the preceding day had been very irksome and painful 
to me. I had not suffered it to pass, however, more unprofitably 
than I could help; and as the observations which occurred to my 
notice or experience were committed to writing at broken periods, 
as I could find time between the almost incessant coining and 
going of visitors, I shall follow them in the order in which they 
were noted down, and if deficient in arrangement and connection, 
they may at least be relied on for their accuracy. 

The town of Assalt * is seated on the slope of so steep a hill 


* In writing this nuine 1 liave followcti the exact pronunciation <if the present inhu- 
bitiints, although if tlie word w'ere written “ Salt” they w'oiild pronounce it in exactly 
the same manner, from their almost constantly placing an aspirate before the s in wor<i,s 
beginning with that letter. There is reason to believe that this is the city of “ Salt” 
mentioned in the book of Joshua, chap. xv. ver. 60 ., and enuineratetl among the towns 
and villages which formed the portion of the tribe of Judah in the southernmost part 
of their possessions towards Edom, — Salt Ixiing classed with the cities in the moun- 
tains and the wilderness, or near the Desert, where it may be said to lie. It is men- 
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that the houses rise one above another like a succession of steps or 
terraces, the buildings themselves facing chiefly towards the east 
and the south. On the summit of the hill is a large castle, which 
looks down upon the houses, and completely commands the town. * 
At the foot of the hill is a narrow ravine, in which stands a small 
square tower, not unlike some of the country church steeples in 
Kiigland, and probably once belonging to a Christian place of wor- 
ship, but no traditions of its history are preserved. There appeared 
to be on the whole about a hundred sejiarate dwellings in this small 
town of Af ialt ; and the computation, by taking an average of 
twenty ordinary houses, made the poi^ulation from five to six hun- 
dred souls only. 

The Sheikh el Belled, or chief of the town, is a Mohammedan ; 
but holds himself intlepcndent of all the Syrian pashas. He does 
not receive tax or tribute, however, from any of the inhabitants, 
cither in money or in produce; and differs only from the rest of 
the community in the influence he possesses, from having more 
houses, lands, and property than any of his fellow-townsmen. He 
lives in the castle, of which he occupies the largest portion; but 
sev'eral other families reside in other apartments of this large 
building; and the only source of his power is his superior wealth, 
as he is not vested, either hereditarily or by election, with any 


tioneil iis this city in Adrichnmius, "riicatruni Sanctas foJio ed. p. 54., and wa.s a place 
well known to tlie lii-btorians of the Crusades. In an article published in flic Mines 
de rOrient, tom, v. p. it is mentioned amon^ tlur Kxtraits historicjues relatifs 

au Temps des Croisades du Livre, Insol. djelil fit larikhi K hods el Khaleel/’ thus; 

In G2f> (A. II.) Jerusalem was <leUverecl up to the Franks, in consetjucncc, as the 
Mohammedan writers say, of the divisions amoiifij the reigning princes, who, tliough all 
of one tlimily, made as many parties as they were brothers in number. Some of the 
conditions were, that the walls should not be repaired from their prestait ruined state ; 
that the domes of the mos(}iies of Sakhra and Aksa should not be touclied, and these 
temples be ecjually open to Christiaibs and Moslems, wJiile those villages t)nly wliich 
Jay on the roa<l between Acre and Jerusalem should belong to die Franks. Kamel 
having made these conditions, and having still his troops at his own disposition, pursued 
his original plan of inarcliing against Damascus; when Nassir, the governor of that 
city, made it over to his brother, E.shrif IMoise, and received in exchange for it the 
c-astlc‘s of Karak, Shaubeck, Belkah, and Salt.” 

kiec the Vignette at the head of this cliapter. 

E 2 
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direct authority, either from the governments around him, or the 
people, over whom he nevertheless exercises an influence nearly 
equal to that of a regularly appointed governor in any of the pro- 
vincial towns of the Syrian territory. 

'TlicrG sFG conoGivocI to he ahoiit a hundied male Cliiistians in 
Assalt, most of wiiom came Jiere to seek refuge from the persecu- 
tions of Jezzar, or the “ Jlutcher,” the late Pasha of Acre, during 
the expedition of the French against Egypt and Syria; and these 
refugees were chiefly Nazareiies : they continue to be related to 
or acquainted with the people of Nazareth, with whom they gene- 
rally live on friendly terms. 

On their first flight to this place for protection against the per- 
secutions of Jezzar, they found only Mohammedan inhabitants ; 
but these were independent of the Syrian pashas, and seldom 
visited the larger cities, while the Arabs of the Desert mixed with 
them on friendly terms, for the sake of securing their supjilies. 
There was, therefore, little or no bigotry among these isolated 
Moslems, so that the Christians, who came to them for protection, 
were permitted freely to reside among them and enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities common to themselves, without an 
enforcement of those odious distinctions of dress, tribute, and 
name, observed in the more civilized parts of Syria, where the 
power of the pashas extends. From these circumstances, coupled 
with their greater activity in matters of trade, the Christians have 
gradually increased in numbers and in wealth ; and they may be 
said at present to enjoy at least an equal degree of influence with 
the Mohammedans, though these are still superior to them in 
numbers. 

Among other confined notions entertained here on geographi- 
cal points, is the singular one of there being but four seas in the 
world, which they thus enumerate: — 

Bahr-el-Tabareeah — The Sea of Tiberias. 

Bahr-el-Loot — 'Phe Sea of Lot. 

Bahr-el-Melhhe — The Salt Sea. 

Bahr-el-Hheloo — The Fresh Sea. 
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They ask, too, if there are houses in Europe, like those of 
Assalt ; and think there is no single building in the whole world 
so large as the castle that overlooks their town. 

Karak, which is three days* journey in an E.N.E. direction from 
this, is said to be about as large as Assalt ; and the Christians are 
reported to be more numerous there than the Mohammedans. 
The duties of the Greek church at Karak are performed by two 
Arab priests from Jerusalem. It is asserted, in the most positive 
manner, that between Karak and the convent of Santa Catharinaon 
Mount Sinai there are Bedouin Arabs dwelling in tents, who are 
Greek Christians, and live in the regular exercise of their religion. 
This fact was attested by many persons in the party in which I 
first heard it mentioned ; but no one could say any thing about 
their history, or tell whether they were originally Christians from 
a long Christian descent, or whether they had been converted from 
Mohammedanism to Christianity at any recent period. * 


^ In the article from the Mines de l^Orient, before mentioned, there are tlie following 
passages alluding to Karak, which may be w^orth inserting in a note here : After the 
death ol’iSalah-ed-din, his lirother, Melek-el-AadcI, or the Just Prince, possessed Karak, 
Shaubeck, and tlie eastern countries beyond tlie Dead 8ea. He posted himself at Tal- 
el-Adjoul, or the Hill of Atljoul, near to Gaza, and received succours from Egypt, under 
the protection of Sancor, governor of Jerusalem, and Main-oun-el-Kasri, governor of 
Balbeis. He afterwards took Yafa by the sword, this being the third conquest of that 
j)lace. Aziz, one of the sons of Salah-ed-din, W'as his nephew, and reigned in Egypt 
at the same time, afterwards joining him in his Syrian war, which led him as far as 
Maredin on the north-east, and into Nubia, the country of the Blacks, on the south-west. 
He 'pillaged all the country betw een Beisan and Balbeis, and killed and made many 
prisoners. He first possessed the country of Karak, Shaubeck, &c. about the year of 
the Hejira Si)0 ; and died at the village of Aalkain near Damascus in 615, aged 75 
years. He is described as a prudent and circumspect prince; a man of extensive 
knowledge, sound judgment, mild temper, patient, and favoured by fortune. He was 
succeeded in his government of Egypt by his son Melek -el-Kamel Abbu-el-Mali 
Mohammed ; and in Syria by the brother of Kamel, Melek-el-Maazem Jesus, wlio 
possessed all the country from Homs to El-Arish, with the sea-coast, Ccrlo-Syria, 
Palestine, Jerusalem, Karak, Shaubeck, Sackimd or Salkhad, and the countries east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. In 618 the Franks were in possession of Damielta, anil 
contemplated the conquest of Egypt, which they began with the capture of Mansoura. 
Kamel engaged six princes of his fiimily, who governed at Damascus, Aleppo, Hamah, 
Balbeck, Homs, &c., to join him in an expedition against these Christians, and 
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The church of AssaJt being open to-day, as it was the Sabbath, 
I accompanied a party there at an early hour. We found it situ- 
ated among the dwellings of the town, about half way between the 
foot and the summit of the hill. The entrance was through a 
small court, which led to a vaulted room about thirty feet by 
fifteen, and from twelve to fifteen feet high, resembling in 
form and size the “ House of Peter,” at Tiberias. It differed 
from it only in one particular, by having a part cut off from the 
body of the room for the altar. This stands at the east end of the 
building, and is separated by a screen with two arched doorways ; 
from these are suspended two sliding curtains, which are drawn 
when the mysterious parts of the service are performing, and are 
again withdrawn when it is permitted to the congregation to be- 
hold what is passing. The only furniture of the church consisted 
in a large wooden cross, and two wooden birds carved in the act of 
flying : these were placed on the top of the screen that divided the 
altar from the body of the church. Empty ostrich eggs suspended 
from the roof by cords, and a few common glass tumblers hung as 
lamps, were also counted among the ornaments ; while three small 
pictures, containing more gilding than painting, and presenting the 
most grotesque figures of certain Greek saints, were as much ob- 
jects of devotion as of admiration. 

At our first entrance, we found the room so crowded that it was 
difficult for us to make our way in. There were assembled at least 
a hundred persons, which was a large congregation for so small a 
church : the men were placed in front, with the women behind 


niarchecl to Mansoura, where they attacked tJieni. At tlie same time they proposed to 
them to deliver up Jerusalem, Ascalon, Tiberias, Laodicea, Gebcla, and all the con- 
quests timt Salah-ed-din had made upon the coasts of Syria, reserving to themselves 
only Karak and Shaubeck, which were fortrcs.ses of the interior, east of the Dead Sea, 
on condition only of the Franks evacuating Damietta. These oilers, the Christian 
warriors, however, refused, and demanded in their turn tliree hundred thousand ducats 
as an indemnity for the dtiinolition of the walls of Jerusalem, and insisted upon the 
restitution of Karak and Shaubeck /' — Kri raiia I Iisto) i(]ncs^ rclatijs au 7cmpscles Croisadcs 
du IJvrc Insol. djcUl-Jit^tarikhi Khods-cI’-Khalecl. — Mi)ics de I Orient ^ tom. v. p, Do. 
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them ; and every individual, whether old or young, was seen 
standing. When we got near the altar we were presented with 
crutches ; and as the service is extremely long, and all are required 
to stand during its performance, we found them very acceptable. 
Being a stranger, and this being my first visit to the church, all 
eyes were directed towards me, to see how I crossed myself, so as 
to determine, by the mode of my making that sign, whether I was 
Greek, Catholic, or Infidel. The service appeared to me nearly 
the same as I had before witnessed in the Greek churches of Asia 
Minor; and differed only in being performed in the Arabic in- 
stead of the Greek language. The priest wore a coat of many 
colours, a garment apparently as much esteemed throughout these 
parts in the present day, as it was in the days of the patriarch 
Jacob, who had one made for his favourite son Jbsepli ; or in the 
time of Sisera, when a coat of divers colours was enumerated 
among the rich trophies and spoils of the battle of Tabor or 
Kishon. In the exercise of his functions, the priest remained 
mostly at the altar, while young boys, bearing censors of incense, 
were constantly waving them around his sacred person. 

On the outside of the screen were two side-altars, at each of 
which a person repeated certain passages of the Psalms to another 
near him, who sung them. The individuals of the congregation 
criticised the faults of these singers as they proceeded, without 
scruple or reserve, sufficiently loud to be heard by every one in 
the room ; and the noise and confusion arising from this general 
conversation was such as to take away from the scene all appearance 
of an assembly met to worship. When the priest came to the door 
of the screen to read aloud some portion of the service, a number 
of men, who had bared their heads and shoulders, pressed around 
him, and bowed down their necks to make of them a resting place 
for the large book from which he read the service of the day. When 
this ceremony was ended, the priest walked through the body of 
the church with the sacramental cup elevated, and a silk covering 
on his liead : those of the congregation who were nearest to him 
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falling on the earth, and kissing his feet and the hem of his 
garment ; while those who were not near enough to pay him this 
mark of homage, stretched forth their hands to touch some part of 
his robes, kissing their own fingers afterwards with great reverence, 
and even communicating the benefit of this holy touch to those 
who were behind them, and could not come in direct contact with 
the priest’s person. 

On our quitting the church, all the men of the congregation 
saluted each other by kissing on tlic cheek and forehead; and I 
came in for a large share of this, being saluted by upwards of’ 
twenty of my guide’s friends, some of whom were smooth-faced 
boys, and others bearded elders. 

Tliougli the snow was still so deep upon the earth, as to render 
many of the narrow streets of the town impassable, yet the two 
hours following the church service were given up to visiting, and 
going from house to house, often by the most circuitous routes, 
to get at some dwellings that were otherwise inaccessible. As 
we ate something at each, we may be said to have dined at several 
houses in succession : but the mode of feeding was so ofieiisive to 
an European taste, and the nature of the messes prepar-ed was so 
contrary to our notions, that it required a great effort to overcome 
the disgust excited even by their appearance, and to preserve a show 
of being satisfied. Among other novelties, I observed that large 
lumps of solid butter were eaten by the people of this place, witli- 
out the addition of bread, vegetables, or flesh meat ; and this is 
accounted so wholesome that it is frequently given to infants in 
arms, by ounces at a time, as nurses in England would give bread 
only. At all the dinners there was an abundance of boiled rice, 
and generally a goat or kid served up with it, though often so 
tough as to require to be literally torn in pieces before it could be 
eaten. Raisins and olive oil, both produced from the surrounding 
country, were also in abundance, with bowls of butter and sugar 
melted and mixed together, and a kind of pudding about the shape 
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and size of a large lemon, made of barley paste stuffed with onions 
and pepper. 

In the course of the conversation that passed over our meals, I 
learnt that during the present year, all the necessaries of life had 
experienced an unusual advance in price. Corn, which during the 
last year had been sold at six gallons for a piastre, was now at a 
piastre and a half per gallon. Butter is first melted, and then sold 
while it is liquid, by a measure called a mudd. This article was 
now selling at twelve piastres, or about two Spanish dollars the 
gallon. Th wages of a labourer, if hired for a day, would be now 
about two piastres : but wages are seldom paid in money, the 
people undertaking their, labours jointly, and dividing the profits 
of it in shares. Rich individuals who have lands, maintain the 
husbandmen in their own houses on the farm, and in addition to 
their food, give, them one- fourth of the produce of the soil to be 
divided equally among them, reserving the other three-fourths 
for the landlord or occupier. This ratio of division is always 
observed, whether the produce of the farm consist of corn, fruit, 
and oil, raised from the land, or cattle born on the soil since the 
commencement of the husbandmen’s servitude. 'I'lie same regu- 
lation prevails also between shopkeepers and mechanics and their 
servants, who are all fed by their respective masters, and in addi- 
tion to this, receive from them one-fourth of the profits on all 
works produced by their labour, in lieu of fixed wages. By 
this arrangement, the servants and labourers become in a manner 
incorporated with the family, and seldom or never change their 
masters, both parties being interested in the long continuance of 
their servitude. 

The houses of Assalt are very small ; each dwelling, with few 
exceptions, consisting of only one floor, and this having only one 
room, subdivided into recesses, rather than separate apartments. 
They are mostly built of stone ; and, where necessary, a few pointed 
arches are thrown iq) on the inside, to support a flat roof of 
branches of trees anu reeas plastered over with clay. Tiie interior 
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of the dwelling is generally divided into a lower portion for the 
cattle and poultry, and an upper part raised as a terrace, about two 
feet above the ground floor, for the use of the family. In this 
raised part the fire-place for cooking is generally placed, but in no 
instance that I observed was there a chimney for carrying off the 
smoke; and as wood and turf are the fuel generally used, it becomes 
painful to those not accustomed to it, to sit in any house for more 
than an liour, where a fire is burning. In the upper division are 
the beds, clothes-chests, and provisions ; and for the better 
security of these, there are again other subdivisions made in the 
upper part of the house by walls, shelves, and recesses, all formed 
of dry mud or sun-baked clay, without being white-washed or 
ornamented in any manner. There is seldom any aperture for light, 
except the door, which must be sliut when storms of rain or snow 
occur, and are always closed at night, so that those within are then 
enveloped in darkness and smoke. I remarked that all the modern 
wooden doors of these houses, were hung in the same manner as 
the ancient stone doors seen in the tombs of the kings at .Jerusalem 
and in the sepulchres at Gamala, a wooden post forming the inner 
edge of the door itself, and terminating in a pivot at each end, the 
upper pivot traversing in a hole in the beam above, and the lower 
pivot traversing in the sill or threshold of the door below. 

The house of the merchant Aioobe, which was the best and 
most comfortable dwelling in the town, consisted in this manner of 
one room only, about twenty feet square, divided into a lower portion 
for the cattle, and an upper part or terrace, about two feet above 
the former, for the family. In the first of these was contained also 
a large supply of fire-wood and provisions for the winter ; and in 
the last his whole stock of merchandise, consisting of cotton cloths 
from Nablous, Bedouin garments, and various articles, chiefly for 
sale among the tribes of Arabs, that come to the market of Assalt 
from the surrounding country. This chief of the merchants of 
Assalt was estimated to be worth about 5000 piastres, or 250/. 
sterling ; and by most of his fellow-townsmen he was considered to 
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be as rich as any merchant could hope or desire to be. In com- 
parison with his neighbours he might be called wealthy indeed; 
for many of those who were considered traders, had never more 
than 10/. sterling invested in stock, and the average of the town 
might be safely taken at 20/., as rather beyond than below the 
state of their trading property. 

After a day passed in visits to all the principal Christian inha- 
bitants of the place, and eating, contrary to my inclination, at almost 
every house, we assembled in a large evening party at the dwelling 
of the widow in which Georgia and myself had taken up our tem- 
porary abode. Though the dimensions of this building were very 
small, not exceeding fifteen feet by twelve, it had a chimney in 
the wall, and an apartment of the same size above, the ascent to 
which was by a flight of narrow ste[)s made of dried clay, with a 
carved wooden balustrade ; the only instance I had met with in all 
the town, of so much convenience and ornament. 

Although this was the evening of Sunday, cards were intro- 
duced, and I was pressed to take a part in the game against my will. 
Fortune was adverse to me : and in playing for garments, I lost my 
booza, a sort of thick woollen cloak, which I had bought at Naza- 
reth for four piastres. There was no remedy : and though all ex- 
claimed Allah kereem! “ God is bountiful!” yet I felt that this was 
neither the season nor the country in which to gamble away warm 
garments, particularly as it would have been imprudent, at the pre- 
sent moment, to show that iny finances were so good as to admit 
of my purchasing it back again from the winner. 

The conversation of the evening was such as I should gladly 
have retained, had it been practicable to have stored my memory 
with all the geographical and topographical facts mentioned 
respecting the positions of ancient and modern places in the 
neighbourhood, the very names of which are unknown in England, 
as the whole of this tract is little better than a blank in our best 
maps. But amidst so many loud and discordant voices, and the 
innumerable questions that were incessantly asked me on every 
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side, the names of places that I heard in one moment escaped me 

in the next. • i ^ 

Amon-r the many ridiculous questions that were seriously pro- 
posed to me, when talking of the different countries that I had 
Wsited, I was asked, whether I had ever been to the Belled-el-Kelb, 
whcM-e tlic men had dogs’ heads? and, whether I had seen the 
Oeairot-cl-Wiuik, or the island in which women grow on trees, 
budding at sunrisCf nnd becoming mature at sunset, when they fall 
from the branches, and exclaim, in the language of’ the country, 
Waak ! Waak ! “ Come and embrace me !” 

The opinions entertained by the people of Assail on all matters 
beyond their own immediate sphere of observation, are like those 
which prevailed among the most ignorant of the ancients ; and 
there is no fable of antiquity, however preposterous, that would not 
find believers here. Even now, places not a league distant from 
the town are made the scene ol’ miracle ; and the people seem not 
only to believe, but to delight in the marvellous. My guide, 
Mallim Georgis, who was a consequential old man, of diminutive 
stature, with a scanty beard confined to the extremity of his chin, 
small grey eyes, an aquiline nose, thin lips, high arched forehead, 
and a round back, might have passed for a true descendant of 
Aisop, for he talked incessantly, and almost constantly in fables 
and parables. I have no doubt, from the reputation he seemed to 
enjoy with every one, that he was a man of integrity, and, in 
matters of common intercourse in lile, a person of general credit 
and good faith ; yet even ke made no hesitation to swear by the 
few hairs of the scanty beard he possessed, that he had seen a 
Muggrebin at Oora Kais, by the art of magic, transport one of the 
columns of the ruins from tliat place to his own country ; that he 
liad distinctly heard him order it to rise and begone j and that he 
himself, with his own eyes, had seen it take its flight through the 
air ! Others said, that at a place called Oom-el-Russas, in the way 
to Karak, several Muggrebins had, by the aid of perfumes and 
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prayers, raised up out of the earth copper cases full of gold, and 
carried them off to their own countries ! 

Amidst these absurd stories, there were now and then mingled 
some useful facts that were more worthy of reniembering. I 
learnt, for instance, from the conversation of the evening, that 
Mallim Moosa, or Doctor Seetzen, had gone round the Bahr-el- 
Loot, or Dead Sea, from the outlet of the Jordan to the same point 
on his return, passing round from east to west, and that he had 
found the remains of many Greek monasteries and churches among 
the barren locks that border it. Sheikh Ibrahim, or Mr. Burck- 
hardt, had gone from hence, it was said, to Karak, and from that 
town round the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, by the ancient 
Zoar, to Egypt, with a party of Bedouins, about three years since. 
Wlien I mentioned to them that I had, at Mr. Burckhardt’s 
request, made minute enquiries into the particulars of Dr. Seetzen’s 
death at Moklia, in my way from Egypt to India through the Bed 
Sea, it excited a deep interest, and apparently a sincere regret j * 
both these enterprising individuals being well known to most of 
the persons present, and being, indeed, the only pjuropeans that 
had everi till this period, penetrated much to the east of* the 
Jordan, as far, at least, as was known to us by any trace of such a 
visit. 

The general topics of conversation were, however, relating to 
theMuggrebins, and their exploits whenever they came into this part 
of the country. These Muggrebins — the name being common to all 
the Arabs that come from any part of Africa between the Nile and 
the Atlantic — have the character of being profound magicians j and 
as the country cast of the Jordan abounds with ruins, the people 
think that in all of them treasures are buried, and that the chief, 
if not the only object of all strangers coming among them, is to 


• The particulars litre alluded to were sent by me to Mr. Burckhardt from Moklia, 
and by him transmitted to the Baron Von Hammer at Vienna : by whom they were 
published, in a letter bearing my name, in one of the numbers of a large work 
published at that capital under the title of “ Les Mines de V Orient.'^ 
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discover these hidden treasures, and carry them off for their own 
use. On the summit of Jebel-el-Belkah, or Bilgah, as it is equally 
often pronounced, the Pisgah of the Hebrews, from which Moses 
saw the promised land and died, and which is only three hours 
south of the reputed tomb of Joshua, on the mountain of Assalt, 
there grew, according to the testimony of all present, a species of 
grass, whicli changed the teeth of every animal that ate of it to 
silver ! ^.nd in a party of twenty persons then assembled, there 
were not less than five witnesses who declared most solemnly that 
they had seen this transmutation take place with their own eyes ! ! 

This conversation led to a debate on the history of Moses, his 
birth, and rescue by one of the daughters of Pharaoh, his wonderful 
works In Egypt, and his leading the Jews through the Desert to 
Canaan. Malliin Georgis, who shone in all matters of recitation and 


narrative, took so large a share in the debate, that he was unani- 
mously requested to give it in detail, when be accordingiy cleared 
his ti.roat, and began with a loud voice, as if he were addressing a 
larger audience. I o hear this history related in theArahic language, 
^1 in a party of Arabs, so near as we were to the principal scene, 
scribeil, was hke the pleasure of hearing a tale ii-oin tlm Arabian 
^^ts recited near one of the old Saracen buildings of Grand 

spectator ofTo‘to°n"e ‘anr'' “'"-t a 

events deuil« 7 ^ "" “ i" ‘he 

events deto ltd. Every one present listened to the discourse of 

G^rgis with evident pleasure; and during the pauses whierwere 

allowed lor the guests to take coflee. and thi narrator to Take 

rca 1 , various entertaiiiing comments were made by the hearers 

on the several parts of the story that struck them most forcibly or 

nterested them particularly irom the events or places to which 
they principally related. 


In the course of the evening I observed,'as peculiarities of con 

InotJ^”’ to arrest tlie attention of 

another, or to interrupt him in his discourse, he first called him by 

name, and then said, A good evening to you, my friend,™ to 
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which the other replied, “ Good evening.” This was considered as 
an assent to listen, when the orator proceeded with his discourse. 
Again, when the narrator of a story wished to obtain the par- 
ticular attention of any individual in the company to what he was 
about to say, he first called that individual by name, and then bid 
him pray, as thus, “ O Job ! pray to the Prophet !” to which the 
person addressed replied, “ I pray and then the discourse pro- 
ceeded as b< 'ore. These interruptions were of very frequent oc- 
currence, and were equally in use among the Moliaramedan and 
Christian Arabs of these parts, to whom they appeared to me 
peculiar, as I had not observed them in any other society of Arabs 
before. 




CHAP. III. 


FURTHER DETENTION AT ASS ALT. 


AssALTi Monday i Felmiary 2&h, — The frost had been so se- 
vere during the night, that, in the room where we slept, the water 
in vessels for drinking was coated over in the morning, although all 
the external air had been excluded and the apartment had been 
heated throughout the night by the breath of eleven individuals ; 
and the snow outside the door was hardened into a solid mass of 
ice. The morning was, however, clear and fine, the sun beaming 
out in full splendour without a cloud ; but when I talked of pro- 
ceeding on our journey, every one opposed it as precipitate and 
ill-judged. My guide, indeed, refused to stir until he saw how the 
weather would settle, which, he said, could not be ascertained till 
twenty-four hours of clear sky had passed over us ; and this, he 
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contended, was the more necessary, as we should meet with no 
houses in our way, and, from the severity of the season, even the 
Bedouins might have removed their tents to the low countries and 
the plains. All my efforts to persuade him that by perseverance 
we might overcome every obstacle were useless, and as I could not 
prevail, there was nothing for me to do but to appear content. 

After suftering a tedious morning of idle visits from men who 
had communicated all they knew before, I caught a spare hour to 
go up and see the castle of Assalt, the pride and wonder of all its 
inhabitants. This edifice is seated on the summit of a round- 
topped hill, composed of white lime-stone, out of which a deep 
and wide ditch has been excavated all around its base, so that 
it is literally founded on a rock. The building consists of an 
outer wall of enclosure, about one hundred yards square, with 
towers at each corner, and in the centre of each of its sides. 
Within this enclosure is a square citadel, and from twenty to 
thirty private dwellings, inhabited by Mohammedans connected 
directly or indirectly with the sheikh of the town. The general 
aspect of the castle is that of a work of considerable antiquity, but 
there were no particular features decisive of its age or date of ori- 
ginal construction. The masonry is good, and the stones are large : 
many of them six feet by three j and these smoothly hewn and 
neatly joined at the edges, but rough in the centre of the outer 
front, or what is called the rustic masonry of the Komans, like the 
work in the lower part of the castle of the Pisans, or palace of David 
at Jerusalem, which, indeed, this citadel of Assalt very strongly 
resembles. Much of the original pile* was in ruins, but a portion 
of one of the square towers remained ; the eastern face of this was 
about fifty feet high from the bottom of the ditch, even in its pre- 
sent state. At the foot of this w'as a sloping mole, faced with 
smooth stones, forming a casing to the living rock on which 
the castle stood j and this casing of masonry presented appear- 
ances of the marks of water, with which the ditch had no doubt 
formerly been filled. Within the castle is a fine spring of water, 
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and from the well in which it is contained nearly the whole of the 
town is supplied. The original wall and tower have evidently 
been built upon by more modem hands, and of smaller and inferior 
materials ; and the present gate of entrance into the castle has a 
pointed arch, well built, but doubtlessly constructed since the 
original erection of the edifice, being formed of smooth stones, 
unlike the rustic masonry of the castle generally, and of a smaller 
size as well as inferior workmanship. In different parts of this motley 
building, the Roman and the Saracen arch are seen together ; but 
both of these appear to be modern additions, much posterior to the 
original building, the large rough stones, and the general aspect of 
which, give it the air of a place of higher antiquity than either 
Roman or Saracen times : the several portions are, however, now 
so confusedly mixed together that it would require great skill and 
patience to separate the one from the other. 

At one corner of the citadel is a small mosque, frequented b}^ 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of Assalt. Near this place we 
were shown two small European swivels, apparently two-pounders ; 
they were each marked with a P., and the weights rudely cut on 
them were respectively 2cwt. Iqr. ISlbs., and 2cwt. Iqr. 16lbs. There 
was no device or emblem on them by which it could be determined 
from what nation they originally came: their appearance, however, 
was that of English ship-swivels, and the same circumstance in- 
duced me to think they could not be more than fifty years old. 
So rapidly, however, are things and events forgotten in countries 
where no written or printed records of them are kept, that no per- 
son at Assalt knew any thing of the history of these guns j although, 
from the difficulty of bringing such articles to an isolated spot like 
this, and from their being, probably, the only cannon that were 
ever known here, the circumstance of their first arrival at the town 
must have been an event of great importance at the time, and 
have been talked of for months and years afterwards. Here, too 
within the castle, we saw the marble capital of a Corinthian column* 
small in size, and of inferior workmanship : but no one knew from* 
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whence it came, or to what building it originally belonged, nor did 
I observe, throughout all the town of Assalt, any other vestige of 
Roman architecture, except this single capital. 

At the bottom of the south-western valley, below and almost in 
the centre of the town, — for there are houses on both sides of the 
hill, — I observed a small square tower, which was said to have 
belonged to a mosque in that quarter long since destroyed, and the 
remaining portion of the work has nothing about it to lead to a 
contrary impression. 

From the walls of the castle of Assalt the view of the surround- 
ing objects is highly interesting. The north-western hills appeared 
covered with an unbroken sheet of snow, and the south-eastern 
hills had their hoary summits capped with the same wintry em- 
blem : while the cultivated valley, that half environed the hill on 
vdiich the castle stood, presented a surface broken by green 
patches of garden land, terraced vine beds, corn fields, and olive 
grounds ; and the town below rose like a series of steps or stages, 
the roof of one house serving as a platform on a level with the 
door of the one immediately above it. 

On returning from my visit to the castle, I found, as usual, a 
number of visitors and enquirers assembled, both within the house 
and around the door. In the course of my conversation with them, 
I was glad to find one who had been a great traveller in the coun- 
try round about these parts; and having drawn him into a commu- 
nicative humour, aud filled his pipe from my own tobacco-bag, he 
readily furnished me with the following information as to the bear- 
ings and distances of several of the principal places in the neigh- 
bourhood, computed from this town of Assalt. I had a small 
pocket compass with me, brought from Bombay, about the size of a 
watch, which had a traversing card, and was contained in a morocco 
case. In order to obtain the bearings, I placed this on the ground 
before the door, and bade my informant point with his hand, as 
nearly as he (x>uld, to the quarter in which particular places lay. 
The distance was computed by the only method known here, 
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namely, by days and hours, at a quick walking pace on horseback. 
Both the bearings and distances are thus, no doubt, imperfect, the 
former particularly ; but, in a country so entirely unknown, and 
the whole of which is a blank in our best maps, even an approxi^ 
mation to the truth is valuable, and as such 1 readily availed myself 
of the opportunity to set down the names and relative positions of 
the several places named, as follows : — 

Bearings and Distances of Towns from Assalt. 

Jerusalem W. S. W. . . 2 days. 


Nablous 2 days. 

Nazareth N. W. ... 3 days. 

Amman or Ammon . . . . S. !E 6 hours. 

Gerash or Geraza N. E 1 day. 

Fahaez £. S. E. . . . 2 hours. 

Huzbahan or Heshbon . . . S. S. £. ... 9 hours. 

Chahuf S. £ 8 hours. 

Karak S. S. £. ... 3 days. 

Oom-el-Russas S. £ 2 days. 


Bearings and Distances of several Places lipng in the Road to 

Oom-el~Russds from Assalt. 

Fahaez and Mahus £. S. £. . . 2 hours. 

Arrack-el- Ameer S. £ 6 hours. 


Huzblmn 

. . S. S. E. . 

. . 9 hours. 

El-Hhaal 

. . S. £. . . 

. . 12 hours. 

Emshucker 

. . S.S.E. . 

... 14 hours. 

El-Ekferant 

. . S. S. £. . 

. . 16 hours. 

Massooeh . . . - . 

. . S. E. by S. 

. • 18 hours* 

£1-Burrazene .... 

. . S. £. by E. 

. . 19 hours. 

Malihine or Yussera . . 

. . E. S. E. . 

• . 21 hours* 

Gerraync 

. . E. S. E. . 

. . 23 hours. 

IVfadaba 

. . E. S. E. . 

. . 25 hours. 

Etuheame ..... 

. . E. S. E. . 

. . 26 hours. 

Suthehah 

. . E. S. E. . 

. . 28 hours. 

Lib ' . . 

. . £. S. E. . 

. . 32 hours. 

DeUilat 

. . E. S. E. . 

. . 35 hours. 

Jelool 

• . £. S. E. . 

. . 36 hours. 

Oom-el-Rus$as .... 

. . S. E. . . 

. . 40 hours. 
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There are many places of inferior note, which my informant 
thought too inconsiderable to name. For greater accuracy, the list 
was read over to him a second time after being written, and con> 
firmed by his assent to the positions assigned. 

Road hackjrotn Oom-eURtissas hy another Route, through Amman 

to AssalL 


1 Oom-el-Russas ( 1 ) 

2 Oom-el-Hamed 

3 Ghobeyah 

4 Oom-el-Bi.iTak 

5 Beit Zeirahh 

6 Oom-el-Kundool 

7 Oom-el-Anafish 

8 Jowah 

9 Yadoodi 

10 El-Kissairc 

11 Korbtlio-el-Homeiry 

12 Mussulniaak 

13 Griet-es-Sookh 

14 Oom Ghaezathy 

15 El-The.aeby 

16 El-Humnian ^ 

17 Oom-el-Hhairan 

18 El-Chahaf 

19 Oom-cl-Soweweny 

20 El-Ghoessemy 

21 Oom-el-Russas (2) 

22 Fokharah 

23 Nahhoor 

2* Oom-el-Kenafit 

25 Beddeagh 

26 Gherbt-el-Saadi 

27 Gherbit Saa { 1 ) 

28 Gherbt-el-Seiry 

29 EbKoursee 

30 Gherbit Saa (2) 

31 Oom-el-Summaah 

32 Dabook 


S3 Deir-el-Nussara 

34 Deir-el-Seir 

35 El-Jehannah 

36 Telihein 

37 Abdoon 

38 Amman 

39 El-Glierrenein 

40 El-Hhurjaan 

41 El-Newekees 
4 ^ Oom-el-ThebaU 

43 Gherra Nurrhish 

44 Oom Mahaleleefy 

45 Glioldaak 

46 Oom-el-Theimy 

47 Oom Jozy 

48 El-Jebeiah 

49 Gherbt-el-Beitha ( 1 ) 

50 Yajoos 

51 Tabikirah 

52 Merhel 

53 Beddnan 

54 Abu Nesseer 

55 Moobus 

56 El-Khermshay 

57 Merah 

58 Ethelchhey 

59 Erraman 

60 El-Mustabah 

61 Joobba 

62 Aith 

63 El-Alook 

64 £l-Owalak^ 


65 Surroot 

66 Beerein 

67 Reijemeshook 

68 Malegha 

69 Saifoat 

70 Ezzhah 

71 El-Bekkah 

72 Oom-el-Dennaneer 

73 Jcllait (Elia Ghioor) 

74 Jelhood 

75 El-Musheijee 

76 Oom-el-Hamed 

77 Sehhoof 

78 Zey 

79 Sumia 

80 El-Elaghoone 

81 Seehaal 

82 Alliian 

83 Gherbt-el-Beitha (2) 

84 Cufr Elma 

85 Cufr Oada 

86 Aira 

87 Yergah 

88 Gherbt Aioobe-el-Nebbe 

89 HaramuUa 

90 El-Beggbeah 

91 El-Bugghiin 

92 Lezzedeeal) 

93 Gherbit Tobbalali 

94 Shoogahor 

95 El-Megibbely 

96 Mellikaruk 
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97 Er Rohawah 100 Gherbit Sennit 103 Gherbt-el-Sookh 

98 Gherbt-el-Allaly 101 El-Annab 104 El-Robbaheehat. 

99 Glierbt-Aboyey 102 El-Maezy 

Here my informant grow tired of his task, and exclaimed, “ By 
the beard of the Prophet ! there are three hundred and sixty- six 
ruined towns and villages about Assalt, and I know the names of 
all ; but who could have patience to sit down and recite them to 
another, while he writes them in a book ?” I said all I could to 
explain the utility of this j and added, that my chief object in tak- 
ing this trouble was for the purpose of ascertaining what scriptural 
names were still retained and extant among the ruined cities here : 
but all my efforts were of no avail ; the patience of my companion 
was exhausted, and there was no prevailing on him to resume his 
task. I had ascertained, however, by this means, at least one 
highly interesting fact, namely, that the wdiiole of this region was, 
in a manner, studded with the ruins of ancient towns, and must 
have been once highly fertile and thickly peopled. On a reference to 
the division of the places given to the tribe of Judah, there ap- 
pear only three names of places in this modern list corresponding 
with those of the cities mentioned there : — Assalt, for the city of 
Salt (Joshua, xv. 62.) j El-Anab, for Anab (verse 50.) ; and El- 
Jehennah, probably for Janum (verse 53.). I have no doubt, how- 
ever, but a visit to the places themselves, and the comparison of 
names on the spot, might lead to the most interesting discoveries 
towards the elucidation of scriptural topography, and restore the 
lost knowledge of this interesting region, which appears, both from 
ancient testimony, and the existence of innumerable ruins up to the 
present time, to have been one of the most fertile and thickly 
peopled countries on the face of the earth, though it still remains 
a blank in our maps, and is considered by all who treat of these 
countries as a desert or a wilderness. 

In the evening we were visited by one of the Arab priests of 
Assalt; a fat, coarse, ignorant, vulgar, and haughty man, who made 
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himself a sort of temporary deity among the party by which he was 
surrounded. In his endeavour to flatter me, by paying a compli* 
ment to the English nation generally, he said that the Christians 
of the East must be as glad to see any one from England as if the 
Madonna herself (the Virgin Mary) were to appear among them ! 
Theological distinctions, and repfbbation of heretical sects, formed 
the chief topics of conversation ; and in the course of this it was 
admitted, that the Russians were the only truly orthodox people in 
matters of faith among the whole of the nations of Europe : 
although the English, it was allowed, were a much superior race, 
notwithstanding the general conviction that they had no religion 
whatever, and, consequently, none of its appendages — neither 
churches nor priests; — a belief^ in which they were so firmly rooted, 
that my ‘inost solemn asseverations to the contrary, accompanied 
by a long detail of our form of church government and worship, 
had no effect whatever in changing their preconceived notions. 

This Greek divine officiated, by leading the prayer of the even- 
ing, as the party was about to break up. In doing this he stood 
before the rest, who followed his motions, after the same manner 
as the Mohammedans follow those of the Imams ; and, indeed, the 
ceremony itself very nearly resembled the Mussulman manner of 
prayer, except that there were not so many prostrations to the 
earth, and that the hands, instead of being elevated towardslieaven, 
were almost constantly employed in marking the form of the cross 
on the head and breast. There was the same indecorous hurrying 
through the prayer, as among the Mohammedans j and, as with 
them also, the chief aim of the Greek priest seemed to be to say as 
many words as possible, by the most rapid utterance, without taking 
breath, making the last word louder than all th*e preceding ones, 
and hurrying forward again with all speed after drawing breath, 
without any regard to pause or emphasis, so that the whole re- 
sembled a barbarous mode of singing, rather than solemn breath- 
ings of the soul poured forth before the throne of the Supreme 
Being. To add to this revolting picture, there was neither solem- 
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nity in the manner of the speaker, nor respect in that of the audi** 
ence; for some talked, others laughed, and the mistfess of the 
house, to save time, took this occasion to spread out the mats for 
our beds, at the same time muttering her prayers in an under tone 
with the rest. The priest, when his hurried service was at an end, 
determined to sleep at the housdj instead of going to his home 
in another part of the town as he had intended, and by this step 
most disagreeably added to the number of our already crowded 
party. 

Assalt, Tuesday i Feb. 27. — The heavy snow and intense frost 
which commenced soon after sunset on the preceding night, had 
continued until sunrise, and in the course of the forenoon we 
learnt that great destruction had been committed among the flocks 
and herds of the surrounding country ; two persons indeed were said 
to have died from exposure to the cold, at a short distance from the 
town. This return of tempestuous and snowy weather created a new 
obstacle, or rather revived and strengthened the original hindrance 
to my prosecuting my intended journey from hence. I felt my 
stay here indescribably tedious, and would willingly have* shortened 
it, had it depended on any exertions of my own ; but we could not 
command the elements. Jt is true that there was no want of good 
and wholesome food, nor of shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather ; but the first was disgusting, from the mode in which it 
was prepared, and the last was little better than the open air, from 
the myriads of vermin of every description which tormented me 
during the night. Had I been granted the enjoyment of a single 
day alone, I should not have regretted my detention so much ; 
but during the daytime the house was filled with visitors and 
enquirers j and in the night, the crowded state of the room, in 
which we were all shut up together, rendered it difficult to enjoy 
even one hour’s quiet and unbroken repose. It was only in the in- 
tervals between sleep that I could find time at night to commit any 
facts, or remarks on them, to paper, by the light of a dull lamp. 
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which burnt while all but myself lay asleep on the ground. This, 
of itself^ will sufficiently account for the unconnected and imperfect 
nature of many of the observations that appear ; some in mere 
outline, others only half expressed; and others again, probably, un- 
important and uninteresting, but still thought worthy of preserving, 
at the time they were first made. 

In the course of the conversation that passed among our visitors 
to-day, I learnt that the young men of Assalt invariably marry soon 
after their arriving at the age of puberty ; and early marriages and 
a numerous offspring are accounted blessings to both sexes. 
Children, indeed, are sources of wealth in such a country ; for the 
young sons are sent out to labour at an early age, and soon become 
capable of maintaining themselves, and even of bringing home a 
portion of their wages to the father, until they are twenty, when they 
are considered independent, and receive the whole. Young girls are 
also given in marriage for certain sums of money, varying from 500 
to 1000 piastres, according to their connections or beauty ; which 
sum being paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s father, adds to his 
wealth, and makes girls as profitable as boys to their parents, par- 
ticularly when they are handsome. 

Many of the inhabitants of Assalt have light-coloured eyes, and 
fine soft auburn hair, with fair complexions, like the inhabitants of 
northern climates. The women would be agreeable in their 
persons, if they did not so strangely disfigure themselves, after the 
manner of the Arabs, by staining their lips with the most repulsive 
of all colours for the flesh, a deep indigo blue, as well as marking 
spots and lines of the same colour on the chin, forehead, and 
cheeks. The dress of the men resembles that of Syrian Arabs on 
the coast, with the exception only of their wearing over their 
ordinary dress a short sheep-skin jacket, the woolly part on the 
inside, and the skin, of a reddish colour, and tanned, as well as it 
can be while the wool is on, outside. The women dress also like 
the Syrians, but are rather more profuse in their display of strings 

H 
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of gbld and silver coin, with which they decorate their heads, 
amis, and necks. * The manners of both sexes resemble those 


of the Bedouins more than of the citizens of Syria, although 
they are originally descended from the latter, and mix more fre- 
quently with them than with the people of the Desert The 
language, though Arabic, differs in many respects so widely from 
the language of Egypt and the Yemen, that I had often much 
difficulty in following a person whose utterance was more thick or 
more rapid than usual ; and I felt this inconvenience the more, as 
I was without an interpreter ; for my guide Georgis spoke more 
after the manner of the people of Assalt than of Nazareth, — and 
there is a striking difference even in places so near to each other. 

The Bedouins of the neighbouring country are tall, well-made 
men, and have a prepossessing aspect and commanding exterior. 
They live on good terms with the inhabitants of Assalt, although 
their credit is so bad, that no trader of the town will trust them 


with any supplies, without having the purchase-money paid at the 
time. Assalt is the bazar or market for the supply of all the 
country as far as Karak, and this last place tor the country cast of 
It, which IS said to extend a long way in that direction, before the 
sands of the Desert are met with. The Bedouins of these parts 
lowever, though living in peace with the people of the town, on 
w lom t ley chiefly depend for all supplies not raised within their 
own camps, are not in general esteemed by them j the common 
impression being that they are a barbarous and unjust race and 
that no one, unless accompanied by an armed escort, or furnished 
wit 1 security, as well as pledges, from the sheikhs of the tribes 
could with safety trust himself among them. From their character 
at present, as compared with the earliest accounts of them, it 


round the 
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app^rs indeed that they have undergone little alteration for many 
centuries past, t 

One of the consequences of the nearly equal mixture of 
Christians and Mohammedans in this community is a proportionate 
diminution of the force of bigotry and religious intolerance. It is 
well known that throughout the whole of the Turkish empire, and 
wherever the authority of Arab or Turkish governors extends, the 
Jews and Christians are not permitted to wear the gay colours 
worn by the Mohammedans ; neither are they permitted to use the 
salutation of peace, or to swear by the oaths or ejaculations peculiar 
to the faith of Islam. At Assalt, however, no such distinctions 
exist. The Christians wear freely, and without molestation, the 
same garments and the same gay colours that are worn by their Mo- 
hammedan townsmen : they use the same mode of salutation ; and 
there is no difference of exterior appearance, or even of manners, 
between the one and the other : so perfectly are they on a footing 
of equality. In return for this absence of intolerance on the part 
of the Mohammedans, there is a corresponding abstinence from 
what so particularly offends them in the Syrian towns among the 
Christians, namely, pork and spirituous liquors. In all the sea- 
ports particularly, there are pigs, spirit-shops, and wine-cellars 


• The Arabians, called the Nabateans, inhabit a tract partly desert, and in other 
parts without water; and very little of’ this tract bears any fruit; therefore the inhabit- 
ants live by robbing and stealing, and for that end roving up and down tlie countries 
tar and near, they vex the inhabitants with their continual incursions and robberies, it 
being a very difficult matter to subdue them. For in the dry country, they have wells 
digged in convenient places, unknown to strangers, whither they fly for refuge and are 
safe. For knowing where the waters lie hid and private, upon opening of the wells 
they are largely supplied ; but strangers who pursue them, (unacquainted with those 
fountains,) either perish I’or thirst, or falling into many other disasters, and quite tired 
out, scarcely ever return home. And therefore these Arabians (being that they are not 
to be comjuered) are never enslave<l, nor ever admit any foreign prince over them, but 
preserve themselves continually in perfect liberty ; and therefore neither the Assyrians 
anciently, nor the Medes and Persians, nor the very Macedonians themselves, were 
ever able to conquer them ; who, though they ofleri marched with great forces against 
them, yet they ever failed in their designs. — Diodotm Sicultts^ Booth's Translation., 
fol. 1700. Book ii. c. 4. p. 78. 
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ill abundance, all of which are used and frequented solely by the 
Christians. At Assalt none of these are to be seen ; and ^though 
the country about the immediate precincts of the town produces 
an abundance of grapes, no wine is made from them ; but such as 
are not eaten in their fresh state are dried as raisins, and stored 
up for winter use. They make also of these raisins a sweet, thick 
syrup, which is eaten by dipping bread in it, and is in great esteem 
among all classes, old and young. It is called Dipse^ and is in 
general use in all parts of Syria where grapes are produced. * 

The Bedouins take a quantity of this last article away with them 
into the Desert for their women and children, and to present it to 
guests to whom they may extend their hospitality. They also 
take from Assalt the manufactures of Egypt and Syria, including- 
Sechem and Tyre, in return for which they bring camels, horses, 
and goats, as they did in the earliest times, f Indeed, in all 
respects they appear to have stood still, while every other part of 
the world has been either receding or advancing, and they are 
probably the only people now on the globe, to whom the most 
ancient description would apply with equal fidelity in the present 
day. ^ 


Tlie learned Dr. Vincent, in his Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, says, that this article 
under the same name, JJipsc, formed one of tlie exports of the ancients, from Diospolis 
to Arabia and India. It is mentioned as frequently by early writers as bv 
modem travellers. Ebn Ilaukal calls it Doushab, and says tliat it was made also at 
Argham in busiana. — V inccnt. Appendix, vol. ii. page 68. 

t Arabia and the princes of Kedar purchased the fabrics of Tyre, and brought in 
return lambs, rams, and goats. By the princes of Kedar may be understood the sheikhs 
of the tribes of the Desert, who lived in tents which were black. * Kedar signifies 
black; and Bochart concludes from this, that they were Arabs burnt by the sun; but that 
it refers to the tents is evident from Canticles, i. 5., “ 1 am black but comely, O ve 
daughters of Jerusalem ; as the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon.” See the 
Song of Maisuna, wife of Moawiah, in Abulfeda, Jhdska, p. 116., which presents a true 
picture of the Arabs of the — VincenCs IWiplus, vol. ii. page 548 . 

t “ It is worth our jiains here,” says Diodorus Siculus, “ to relate the manners and 
customs of these Arabians, for the information of them that are ignorant ; by the use 


• All the tents of Bedouins, that I have ever seen, are made of sheep’s wool and goat’s and camel’s hair 
an are mostly black, with sometimes, but rarely, stripes of white, grey, or brown ; but this is so small a 
proportion, that even the^e striped tents all look black at a distance. ‘ 
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At the return of evening, we all met together as before, at the 
house of Aioobe the merchant, where a large party was collected 
before our arrival. We had not been seated long, however, before 
my companion, Mallim Georgis, gave the company a specimen of his 
powers as aii Improvisatore, in Arabic, reciting, as he told me, ex- 
tempore verses in that language, which, as far as I could discover, 
were generally thought successful efforts of skilful arrangement and 
correct rhyme. This was followed by one of the company repeat- 
ing a set of lines on the letters of the Arabic alphabet, similar to 
those known to all nurses in England. 

A — was an archer, and shot at a frog, 

B — was a butcher, and kept a great dog. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights were recited by some of the younger 
members of the party ; and after this, the priest who was present 
closed the evening’s entertainment by narrating, in set phrase and 
pompous manner, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, by 
their being engulphed in the Dead Sea. The peculiarities of this 
Sea, though within a day’s journey of the spot on which we stood, 
were not accurately known to any one of the party, so indifferent had 


of which customs tliey have hitherto secured themselves, and preserved their liberty. 
They live in the plain and open fields, calling that Desert their country, wherein are 
neither inhabitants, rivers, or springs, whereby an eiwmy^s army can be relieved. It is 
a law amongst them neither to sow, plant, build houses, or drink any wine ; and be 
that is discovered to do any of these is sure to die for it. And the reason of this law is, 
because they conceive that those who are possessed of such things are easily (for fear 
of losing what they have, or in hopes of gaining more,) fi)rced to comply with the will 
and humour of those that are more powerful. Some of them breed up camels, others 
eniploy themselves in feeding of sheep, roving to and fro in the wilderness for that 
purpose. There arc no few indeed of the Arabians, that though they give themselves 
to the pasturage of cattle in the Desert, yet are far richer than the rest, but exceed in 
number above 10,000. For many of them use to carry frankincense, myrrh, and other 
rich perfumes down to the sea-side, which they traffick for, and receive from them that 
bring them from Arabia the Happy. They highly prize and value their liberty, and 
when any strong armies invade them, they presently fly into the wilderness, as into a 
strong fortress and castle for refuge ; for, no water being there to be had, none can 
follow them through those Deserts.” — Diodorus Siculus^ book xix. c. 6. 
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they sU been to an object of so much natural curiosity, and doubly 
interesting from its association with the history of their religious 
faith. No two persons were agreed as to all that was said respecting 
it : some of their assertions indeed were so extravagant, that no 
reflecting person could give them credit; but most of the individuals 
present concurred in these facts; namely, that the sea was seldom or 
ever agitated by storms; that its waters were heavier than any other 
known ; that though the river Jordan, which comes through the 
fine fresh lake of Tiberias, and continues sweet to the end, dis- 
charges itself into the Dead Sea, its smell is offensive, and its taste 
salt, bitter, and highly disagreeable ; that neither are birds seen to 
fly over it, nor fishes found in its waters ; that the heaviest bodies 
float on its surface; and that it is constantly throwing up from its 
bottom large masses of black bitumen, which is secured, as it drifts 
on the shore, by the Arabs, who take it up to Jerusalem for sale. 
These facts appeared to be well authenticated, and even these cor- 
respond in a striking degree with many of the descriptions given of 
this sea by ancient writers. As one of the wonders of these parts, 
the Dead Sea engrossed a large share of the attention of all who 
wrote on Syria and Palestine ; but their accounts of it, differing 
as they do in many particulars, are not half so discordant as the 
verbal description which I heard with my own ears at Assalt in a 
company of twenty persons, not twenty leagues from the spot, and 
each of whom had seen the sea for himself, an advantage enjoyed 
by few or none of the ancients who wrote of it.* 


«««« r ® set apart for the purpose of extracts, several 
pwsages from different works, as accident threw them in my way, relating to the Lake 

themt anLf ’ of reference, by subjohiing a few of 

« There is a lake also in that country (Uic valley of .Tericho), which, by reason of 
Its greatness and immoveableness of the water, is called the Dead Sea ; for it is neither 
Stirred with the winds, (the glutinous substance with which all the water is covered 
resisting their violence,) neither is it patient of navigation, for all things wanting life do 
presently sink into the bottom, neither doth it sustain any matter unLs it be^ashetl 

Codrington's Translation. London, 

1088. limo. 5th edit. Book xxxvi. p. 253. 
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The mode of living at Assalt, and the conveniences and com- 
forts of the people, as well as their manners, are much ruder than 
in Egypt, low even as the people of that country must be ranked in 


** The Lake (A spholtites) breedeth no living creature. Nothing will go down or 
sink into it. It ex .■eds 100 miles in length, is 25 miles over at the broadest part, 
and six miles at the narrowest. On the east are the Arabian Nomades, on the south 
Machserus, a fortress next in importance to Jerusalem. * On the same coast there is a 
fountain of hot waters, called CallirrAoet esteemed wholesome and medicinable. Along 
the west coast lived the Esseni, a people living without women or money, having com> 
munity of property, and aiming at an extraordinary degree of purity in their lives and 
manners.” — Plin. Naf. Hist., book v. c. 16, 17. 

** The Lake Aspholtes lies in die midst of the province of Edom, and stretches 
forth in length five hundred furlongs, but in breadth it is but three-score. The water 
is very bitter and stinking, so that neither fish, nor any other thing used to the water, 
can live in it. And though many remarkable rivers of very sweet water empty them- 
selves into it, yet it remains as corrupt and unsavoury, both to the taste and the smell, 
as ever it did before. Every year rises out of the middle of it great massy pieces of 
bitumen and pitch, sometimes bigger than three plethras (of one hundred feet each,) 
• and sometimes little less than one. And upon that account the barbarous Inhabitants 
call the larger pieces dulls, and the lesser calves. These pieces of pitch and brimstone, 
flouting uj)on the water, seem, at a distance, to be as so many islands. There are evident 
signs that forego and give notice of the casting up of this bituminous matter at least twenty 
days before ; for a horrid smell of brimstone ami pitch infects the air round about the 
lake at many furlongs distance ; and all metals, whether of gold, silver, or copper, near 
the jilace, change their natural colour, which presently returns again, as soon as the 
brimstone is exhaled. The places bordering on it are so burning hot (by reason of the 
sulphur and brimstone under ground), and cast forth such an iiorrible stench, that the 
inhabitants are very unhealthy and short-lived. Yet the country thereabouts, being 
watered with many pleasant rivers and refreshing springs, bears abundance of palm- 
trees ; and in a certain vale near to this place grows that they call balm, from which 
they raise a great revenue, inasmuch as this plant grows in no part of the world beside, 
and is of excellent use among physicians, for the healing and curing of wounds and 
other distempers. The inhabitants on both sides this lake are so eager to carry away 
this brimstone that they fight one with another, and they bring it off* in a strange manner 
without shipping. For tl»ey cast in huge bundles of bulrushes fastened close together, 
upon which three or more of them place themselves; two of which ply the oars, which are 
fastened to the bulrushes, and the third carries a bow and arrows to defend themselves 
against such as attempt to make up upon them from the other side, or that offer them 
any violence. As soon as tliey come to the brimstone they get upon it and hew it in 


* This does not correspond with the position of the ruins now so called. 
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the scale of happiness and ease. They have here, as on the banks 
of the Nile, a very fertile and productive country ; and though the 
one is a flat plain of alluvial soil, and the other is mountain and 
valley interspersed, yet each would, with proper cultivation, pr<^ 
duce abundantly all the fruits of the earth, for which the climate is 
favourable. In Egypt, however, they are most severely taxed, 
which might account for their general poverty ; but at Assalt they 
are free of all burdens, and the slow progress made by them in the 
acquisition of wealth and improvement must be attributed mainly 
to their ignorance, and their excessive love of idleness and gossip- 
ing from house to house, to hear the news and acquaint themselves 
with every man’s business, at the same time that they neglect their 
own. This is indeed more or less the case among all the Turks 
and Arabs that I have ever yet seen, and materially assists, con- 
jointly with the destroying influence of despotic governments, to 
keep them in the low state of civilization in which they remain. 
The Christians in Syria, who are really oppressed by heavy burdens 
and odious distinctions, however much they may be inclined to in- 
dolence, do not generally indulge it, but lead a very active and 
busy life. The Christians of Assalt, however, being free of all such 
hardships, instead of profiting by that freedom to increase their 
strength, wealth, and respectability, waste more than half their time 
in idleness, and instead of advancing beyond, seem really to recede 
behind, their Christian brethren on the coast. 

pieces with axes, as pieces of stone out of a soft rock ; and so, loading the bulrush boat, 
they row back. If any fall into the water through the deficiency of the boat, yet he 
never sinks as in other waters, though he knows not how to swim, but lies upon the 
water as if he were the best swimmer in the world. For the lake naturally bears any 
thing that has either a vegetative or an animal life, except such tiihigs as ai e solid, and 
seem to be without pores, as silver, gold, lead, or the like; and even these are much 
longer and slower in sinking than when they are cast into other waters. And this proGt 
and advantage the barbarians reap from it : they transport this pitch into Egypt, and 
there sell it for the use of embalming of the dead ; for if they do not mix this with other 

aromatic spices, the bodies cannot be preserved long from putrefaction. Diodorus 

Siculus, Book xix. c. 6. 
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'J'he people here rise early, and after prayers at home sally 
forth as if in quest of society, often halting at the door of the first 
house before which they may happen to find others assembled. 
Here they remain to smoke and drink coffee sometimes till eleven 
or twelve o’clock, when perhaps they go home to dinner. After 
this they must have tobacco and coftee again ; and then an hour’s 
sleep, or even two, is a common indulgence. By the time they 
awake they feel disposed to take another stroll from home to hear 
the news ; and this ramble from house to house continues until 
sunset, when they return home to supper, and even after that often 
go out to join some assembly, at whatever house they may have 
met to pass away the evening. Except the mere cultivators of the 
soil, and men who live by the work of their own hands, no one 
seems to labour ; and with the small traders and shopkeepers, as 
well as those who are proprietors of land or animals, however in- 
considerable the amount of their rent or produce, they scarcely 
apply an hour a day to the transaction of business : all the rest is 
given up to going about from house to house, or indulging in 
the most unprofitable indolence, leaving the females of the family 
at home to do all the drudgery of the household work, while 
they either sleep or smoke away their lazy existence. Not a 
single interval is filled up by reading, either on religious or any 
other subjects ; and of writing they do.as little as possible, it being 
thought troublesome to pen even a common letter of business 
when really necessary. Their information on all subjects of’general 
knowledge is extremely confined, and their enquiries, when 
prompted by curiosity to make any, are so ill-directed, that it will 
be long before these alone extend their knowledge to any good or 
useful purpose. 

The Christians of this place being all of the Greek church, are 
great admirers of the Russians, who are the only people of any 
great nation that are of the same faith. They constantly speak of 
their prowess, and consider them the first people in the world. 
The sovereigns of Europe they consider bound to unite together 
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for the purpose of rescuing the Holy Land from the infidel grasp 
of the Turks ; and they understand the Holy Alliance to have no 
other aim in view. Buonaparte is their favourite hero ; and not 
even by Iiis warmest admirers in Europe was he ever so extrava- 
gantly eulogized as he is hero. They all believe that hk only 
object was to rescue the holy sepulchre from infidel handsj and 
give to the Christians of the East a complete deliverance. The 
French army, and the battles fought by them in Syria, are therefore 
frequent themes of conversation, and are never spoken of without 
the greatest exaggeration ; though it must be admitted that a mere 
handful of the French often defeated and dispersed thousands of 
Turks and Arabs combined. Facts, indeed, and those too noto- 
rious to be controverted, would furnish them sufficient food for 
admiration ; but not satisfied with this, they relate events which 
none but those who believed in the existence of modern miracles 
could for a moment credit, 

Assalti Wednesday, February 28. — My Nazarene guide, Mal- 
lim Georgis, not being so well acquainted with the road from hence 
to Karak as with the first part of our journey, it became advisable 
to procure a person who not only knew the way, but was acquainted 
with the Bedouins of the country through which we had to pass. 
The man who was deemed best qualified for this journey was soon 
brought to me j and Abu Farah, for that was his name, pleased 
me much at our first interview. From his general appearance and 
manner I had taken him for a Mohammedan ; but I had occasion 
to learn soon afterwards that he was quite as much a Christian as 
a Moslem ; his faith and practice being so equally balanced, that he 
might be taken for a connecting link between the two. He had 
all the manners of a Mohammedan, though his profession was that 
of a Christian j but he was by nature so constituted, that his feel- 
ings would be always on the side of whichever religion afforded 
him the greatest privileges ; as, in tlie present instance, he regard- 
ed his confinement to one wife as a very painful sacrifice, though 
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enjoined by his faith, and consoled himself, as well as he could, for 
this restriction, by rejoicing that he was at least permitted to eat 
pork and drink wine whenever he could obtain them, a pleasure 
denied to those who could exceed him in the number of the females 
of his harem. 

As the morning appeared to promise us a favourable day, I 
was determined to set out in prosecution of my journey ; but, as 
usual, new difficulties were started, and new objections moved. So 
common is it, however, to be interrupted in the most reasonable 
designs and ordinary occupations of life, by the busy idlers who 
throng round every one setting out on a journey of any distance, 
that I conceived their objections less worthy of attention than 
perhaps they deserved. Some were of opinion, that, if we should 
get to Karak in safety, it would be difficult at any time, but quite 
impossible at the present, to make a journey from thence to Bagh- 
dad, from the hostile operations of the Wahabi Arabs extending over 
the intervening country. A still greater number thought we should 
not even reach Karak, in consequence of the Beni-Szakher Arabs 
often coming in upon the borders of that town, and making the 
road dangerous to all passengers, but particularly to strangers. 
Abu Farah, my new companion, was well known, however, to all 
the Bedouins, whose small encampments lay between the places on 
the road, and we hoped by this means to make our journey good. 
An objection was next raised by my guide himselfi as to our setting 
out to-day, he insisting on it that Youm-eUArhaali, or the fourth 
day, was the most inauspicious day of the week on which to com- 
mence a journey. It was a long while before he would bo prevailed 
on to start until to-morrow ; but the threat of procuring another 
guide, if he declined, removed his scruples, and our departure was 
accordingly determined. 




CHAP. IV. 

JOURNEY FROM ASSALT TO THE RUINS OF AMMAN. 

IVKDNEsnAYiFeh. 28. — It was about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing when we mounted our horses to set out on our journey'. On 
leaving Assalt, we passed down by the foot of the hill, on the side 
of which the town stands, and watered our horses there at a large 
trough and well, at which the women of the place were washing 
garments. From hence we passed on through a narrow valley, 
wliich runs eastward of the town ; and, after continuing about a 
quarter of a mile in that direction, turns off' to the south-east, and 
grows wider and wider till its termination. Near the town, on this 
its eastern side, the hills that enclose the valley are laid out in 
vine-beds. In the rocks are grottoes, which particularly abound 
on the northern side of the valley, and many of these are, even 
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now, inhabited by shepherds, who feed their flocks on the neigh- 
bouring hills, and retire to these caves lor shelter at night. 

On turning to the south, in which direction we soon pro- 
ceeded, the valley became more fertile, and appeared to be well 
wooded and watered throughout its extent, being capable of a 
much higher degree of cultivation than it is likely to enjoy for a 
long time to come, and of sustaining five times the population 
that now inhabit the town and neighbourhood. From the 
eastern extremity of this valley we ascended a steep hill, from 
the summit of which we enjoyed a fine view of the castle and 
town of Assalt to the westward. Our course from this lay 
south-east for the first hour, on a rugged and stony road. In 
our way over this we saw the Dead Sea, about five leagues 
distant to the south-west, and the town of Bethlehem in the 
mountains of Judea, bearing by compass W. S.W., distant, per- 
haps, in a straight line, about thirty miles. 

On reaching the end of this elevated and stony plain, we 
descended over the brow of the hill in which it terminated, and 
alighted at a place called Anab — no doubt the same as that enu- 
merated among the various cities and towns in Joshua (chap. xv. 
V. 20.). The word itself signifies “ grapes,” a fruit with which the 
whole of this region abounds, and which it appears to have pos- 
sessed in the earliest ageS ; for this is the part of the country into 
which the spies were sent by Moses, when encamped in the wilder- 
ness of Paran, to spy out the land, and from whence they brought 
back a branch with a cluster of grapes, as a proof of the fertility of 
the soil, or, in the figurative language of those days, of its “ flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” (Numbers, xiii. 23. 27.) 

Anab is still inhabited by about one hundred persons, but 
these all live in grottoes or caves excavated in the rock, which were 
probably more ancient than any buildings now existing. Their 
preservation, however, offers the strongest proof that the very 
earliest of their occupiers must have been men of the ordinary size 
of the present generation, and not giants, as described by these 
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emissaries from the camp. Their exaggeration of the size of the 
cities, which were said to be “ walled and very great,” might be 
pardoned in those who were born during the forty years* wander- 
ing in the wilderness, in which they had never seen any towns ; 
though such a description could not have been given of any of the 
places of the Amorites, by those who had seen Memphis, and others 
of the many really ** great” cities in Egypt. But their exagger- 
ation with respect to the men is not so easily accounted for, as 
they must have seen men of as good stature among their own race 
as any that inhabited the land of Canaan. As the men who re- 
lated these extraordinary facts respecting the country they had 
been sent to examine were condemned to die of the plague because 
of the “ evil report” which they brought up of the land, it is fair 
to infer, that this evtV report was a Ja7se one, as death would be an 
inappropriate reward for fidelity of description ; and there is, there- 
fore, reason to believe that there was no truth whatever in their 
assertion, that the people of the country were giants, in whose pre- 
sence they themselves (the spies) appeared but as grasshoppers. 
(Numbers, xiii. 33.) 

The size of the caves now inhabited here, and which are un- 
tloubtedly of very high antiquity, confirm the opinion that their 
original occupiers were of the same size as their present possessors. 
These are chiefly shepherds, whose flocks browse on the steep 
sides of the hills near them, and who, in the severe nights of win- 
ter, take shelter in the caves, with their attendants. Some of the 
inhabitants of the caves are, however, cultivators of the earth, and 
till and plant such detached plots and patches of the soil, among the 
least steep parts of the ascent, as may be most favourable for the 
fruits or grain. The grottoes themselves are all hewn out by the 
hand of man, and are not natural caverns ; but, from their great 
antiquity, and the manner in which they were originally executed, 
they have a very rude appearance. Nevertheless, the persons who 
occupy them fortunately deem them far superior to buildings of 
masonry, and consider themselves better off* than those who live in 
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tents or houses, so that they envy not the dwellers in camps or 
cities. They are certainly more durable and less likely to need 
repair than either ; and, with the exception of a chimney, or some 
aperture to give an outlet to the smoke (a defect existing in all the 
buildings of these parts), they are very comfortable retreats, being 
drier and more completely sheltered from wind and rain than 
either house or tent, besides being warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than any other kind of dwelling-place that could be 
adopted. 

We found none of the milk and honey with which this land is 
said to have flowed j and were, accordingly, regaled with less agree- 
able food, the dish from which we made our dinner being composed 
of boiled wheat, mixed up with sour milk and oil, a mess to which 
nothing but excessive hunger could reconcile an English appetite, 
and of which I made a show of eating, though it was impossible to 
do more. 

• We set out from Anab about noon, and descended into 
the valley below it, called Wadi Eizerack j passing over the bed 
of a torrent, now dry. On the banks of this bed were sloping 
moles of masonry, and vestiges of ancient work, similar to those 
seen on the banks of the Zerkah, and described in the journey from 
Jerusalem to Jerash. Both arc considered to be remains of ancient 
works existing in the earliest ages of the Jews; but whether the 
brook that ran here was the Eshcol of the Scriptures, from whence 
the grapes were taken by the spies of Moses, and these buildings 
were meant to commemorate that event, or not, we could not learn; 
nor could we, indeed, from the vagueness of the historical account, 
easily fix on any features by which to identify it. 

The hill that rises above this, to the eastward, is so steep, that 
we were obliged to dismount and lead our horses up its side. 
The dress of mounted Arabs is so unfavourable to freedom of 
motion in the limbs, that walking a very short distance in it is 
fatiguing. I was extremely tired, therefore, on reaching the sum- 
mit of this hill, but was amply repaid by the fine wooded scenery, 
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with large masses of rock, and spots of grass and turf, through 
which we passed. 

In about an hour after leaving Anab we arrived at Fahaez, a 
ruined town, said to Jiavc been formerly peopled by Christians. 
Ill this place we observed tlie remains of at least a hundred dwell- 
ings, all built of stone. In their construction the Roman arch 
was very prevalent, which induced a conjecture that it might have 
been a settlement of Roman colonists, or of original Greek Chris- 
tians of the Lower Empire, who lived separate and apart from the 
native Syrians, or the Arabs of the country. It must, however, 
have been merely a private and obscure station, as there were no 
traces of any public buildings remaining ; and neither columns, 
sculpture, nor any other mark of architectural care, were to be seen 
among the ruins. 

From Fahaez we proceeded in a more easterly direction than 
before, and again ascended a rising ground, which was covered 
with a fine red soil, and exhibited every where traces of former 
cultivation and great fertility. On the summit of this hill the wood 
scenery was beautiful ; and the fresh and full foliage of evergreen 
trees, contrasted with the snowy beds out of which their trunks 
sprung, was at once new^and striking. In the open grounds below 
we had seen several herds of gazelles ; and here, from among the 
woody iliickets by which we were surrounded, rushed forth two 
large boars, nearly black, and seemingly ferocious. Their appear- 
ance was as wild as I ever remember to have seen any before, so 
that we were pleased at their dashing across our path without at- 
tempting a stand j particularly as our horses, untrained to the sport 
of hunting the mountain boar, were evidently much terrified at the 
sudden and unexpected sight of these animals. 

In our way from this place onward we passed four ruined 
villages, the names of which were mentioned to me at the time, but 
soon forgotten ; and about two o’clock we reached a place called 
Eecr-el-Nussara, or the Convent of the Christians. This is a ruined 
town of greater extent than Fahaez, and apparently of greater 
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antiquity. I should infer this from the larger size of the stones of 
which the buildings were constructed, and the general appearance 
and deeper hue of age spread over every part ; but even still more 
from the circumstance of its earlier and more complete destruction. 
No one edifice among the whole remains perfect j and in some the 
dilapidation is so complete, that soil has collected over and between 
the fallen heaps of stones, in which large trees have taken root, 
and nearly the whole of the site is now covered with wood. There 
were no fragments of columns among the fallen heaps, but the 
stones were sr^ootlily hewn, the masonry of the best kind, and the 
work bearing all the usual appearance of being Roman in its con- 
struction. 

From Deer-el-Nassara we soon entered a thick forest of large 
trees, the greatest number of which were evergreens : one of these, 
the most numerous of the whole, was as tall as an English elni, of 
equal girth to full grown trees of that kind, wi^h crooked branches 
* and small leaves j it was called, by Abu Farah, my guide, Sedjer- 
el-Finjan, or the Finjan tree. Among those which had cast their 
leaves, there was one whose branches were covered with thick 
brown moss ; this he called Secljer-el-Fush, or the Fush tree. 
Another kind, of a smaller sized trunk and branches, with a beau- 
tifully large and light-green glossy leaf, and the bark of a red colour, 
he called Gaegob. All of these were in great abundance, besides 
which, were a variety of smaller trees and shrubs, presenting every 
shade of colour and hue, from the palest yellow to the deepest 
green. 

We proceeded through this forest in an easterly direction for 
about a mile ; this being its breadth in the part in which we crossed 
it, though its length from north to south was evidently much 
greater. On clearing it, we came out on a fine plain covered witli 
rich green turf, and passed by a ruined town on our right. The 
name of this place was Daboak ; but as wc did not halt to examine 
it, I had no opportunity of judging whether it was ancient or 

K 
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modern : all that I could learn ,wa8> that .it. had long since been 
abandoned and in ruins. 

The country that lay before us in our route> though now be- 
come bare of wood, presented a great extent of fertile soil lying 
entirely waste, though it was equal to any of the very best portions 
of Galilee and Samaria, and capable of producing sustenance ibr a 
large population. 

In our way we passed another ruined town, called Oom-el- 
Semak, where there were foundations of a circular wall of enclo- 
sure still visible ; and around us in every direction were remains of 
more than fifty towns and villages, which were once maintained by 
the productive soil over which they were so thickly studded. As 
their names were mentioned to me by Abu Farah, my companion, 
I recognized many of those contained in the list drawn up by me 
at Assalt; but when I suggested to my guide a halt for a few 
minutes to take their respective names and bearings, his surprise 
was extreme ; and I could plainly see, by his impatient manner, 
that, if I pressed this point, I should lose his good-humour, and 
good-will too, for the rest of the day, so that I relinquished the 
attempt, strongly as I desired to bring away with me some clue to 
the positions of places, the names and existence of which are un- 
known in Europe. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when we came in 
sight of Khallet- Amman, which then appeared about four or five 
miles to the eastward of us, standing on a round hill below the 
level of the plain, across which our route lay. This plain was 
covered with fine green turf, daisies, and a large scarlet flower, in 
great abundance ; and the soil was extremely rich, with a slight 
intermixture of small silicious stones. On our left, soon after, ap- 
peared the mountains of the Druses, near Lebanon, with the hills 
that border the Hauran on the north. So elevated, however, was 
the level on which we now stood, that the plains of the Hauran 
seemed sunk in an abyss, while the mountains I have mentioned, 
including Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, whose summits were sheeted 
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over with unbroken snow, appefti^d rather bel^w than above our 
present elevation, though they must have been somewhat higher, 
at least, as no snow rested on the high plain from which this view 
was taken. This accounted for the continuance of winter in these 
high regions, and the severity of the cold which accompanied the 
winds from the northern and eastern quarters. In the open air the 
thermometer was at 26® ; but the dress of a Bedouin, in which I 
was clad, is so ill calculated to protect the wearer from cold, that I 
suffered from the weather more than I had anticipated. 

Continuin'^ eastward over the plain, and gradually descending, 
we passed, on our right, a circular building of a large size, called 
Khallet-Melfoof, leaving it at a distance of a mile at least. Al- 
though we were still two miles from Amman, pieces of broken 
pottery began to appear, ‘Strewed over the ground, and the quantity 
increased as we went on, indicating an approach to the ruins of a 
great city, of which these fragments of domestic vessels and utensils 
are almost always the first vestiges seen ; because, from their very 
use and nature, they were liable to be so much more widely scattered 
about, than larger masses of more ponderous materials. As we 
drew nearer to the immediate precincts of the city, the soil still re- 
tained the same appearance of a light red earth j but it was deeper 
and more abundant the nearer we approached the town, and bore 
more evidently the appearance of former cultivation, the smooth 
turf having now given place to a rougher surface, with the marks 
of having been loosened and furrowed by the plough. 

Approaching Amman from the westward, we entered* on a 
broad road, bounded on each side by stone enclosures, and soon 
after came to the remains of a large building of excellent masonry, 
with sculptured blocks scattered near it on the ground. It was, 
probably, an outer gate of the city, or a triumphal entrance ; for, 
like the outer gate or arch at Gerash, it had no appearance of 
’having ever been connected with walls on either side, but stood 
isolated and alone. On the left of this, on a rocky patch of ground, 

I observed the cover of a sarcophagus, differing from those of 
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G^rash and Oom-Kais, being convex at the top, instead of angular, 
or pent>roofed, and the ornaments at the corners being repeated at 
the sides' also. On passing down over the brow of this hill we saw 
several grottocjs, which were, no doubt, ancient tombs, and this the 
place of interment without the city, there being near the grottoes 
one sarcophagus, of the usual size and form, complete. 

We had now before us the large enclosed ruin called Khallet- 
Amman, or the Castle of Amman, which appeared, indeed, more 
like a fortress than a city, and occupied entirely the summit of a 
small steep hill. The exterior walls of this fortress had their 
foundation laid considerably below the level of the dwellings 
within the enclosure, and on the side within view ; the western 
face, where the wall ascended like a sloping mole, formed a kind 
of case-work to the hill itself The masonry of this was of the best 
kind, the stones being squarely hewn and nicely adjusted at the 
edges, with the centre left to form a rough projecting surface, like 
those in the castle of Assalt, and the tower of the Pisans at Jeru- 
salem, after the manner of the rustic masonry of the Homans. 

We went up over the steep ascent to this ruined mass of 
buildings, passing large heaps of fallen stones in the way, and 
at length reached the eastern gateway, by which we entered. Near 
to this, on our left, stood a building, the masonry of which was not 
only much inferior to what we had observed on the outside, but it 
was evidently constructed of materials gathered from the ruins of 
other and older buildings on the spot. On entering it at the south 
end, we came to an open square court with arched recesses on each 
side, the sides nearly facing the cardinal points. The recesses in 
the northern and southern walls were originally open passages, 
and had arched doorways facing each other ; but the first of these 
we found wholly closed, and the last was partially filled up, leaving 
only a narrow passage just sufficient for the entrance of one man, 
and of the goats which their Arab keepers drive in here occasion- 
ally for shelter during the night. 
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‘The central square open court Appeared to be not more than 
twenty feet across, but on each side of it was a range of covered 
buildings equally divided into three portions, the central (Mie being 
a covered recess, and on each side of it a vaulted room* There is 
no appearance of the central square court having ever been roofed, 
as all around the top of the walls on each side is a bed of grassy 
turf^ forming a walk on a level with the upper part of the building. 
The arches of the covered recesses, as well as of the vaulted rooms 
and passages of entrance, are all of the pointed form ; yet at the 
same time there are lines of small niches in the walls all around 
the inside of the building, which are entirely formed of the Roman 
arch, supported at each spring by a small Doric column. The 
ornaments of these small recesses, which are all very shallow, were 
of various kinds. In some of the largest of them I noticed bunches 
of grapes and vine-leaves well sculptured, and in others that inde- 
finite kind of pattern called Arabesque. There were no traces of 
an inscription in any language, as far at least as my hasty search 
could discover, by which the age of this building might have been 
determined. The form of a Greek cross, which the divisions of 
th^e interior may be said to retain, induced me at first to think it 
might have been a Greek church ; but on the other hand, its being 
originally open at the top, and at the north and south ends, while 
closed at the east and west, with the style of its ornaments within, 
and the entire absence of all Christian emblems, either of painting 
or sculpture, rendered it very doubtful to what purpose it was 
originally applied. The masonry of the interior is of a much better 
kind than that of the exterior ; but the whole is evidently of a 
more modern date than the fortress itself, as it is built from the 
fragments of some older buildings, which probably occupied its 
present site, or were at least within the walls of the fortification. 

On the east of this building, and at the distance of a few paces 
only, was a large circular reservoir for water, well built, and origi- 
nally surrounded by a moulding or cornice at the top. The de- 
scent into it was by a flight of stone steps : its depth was about 
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twenty feet, and its circumference fifty-two paces. This reservoir 
stands between the square building first described and the eastern 
wall of the fortress, which at this place presses close upon it. 

To the north of this, and still within the enclosed space on 
the summit of the hill, is a wall, running across the fort in an east 
and west direction. In the southern face of this wall are concave 
niches of the JRoman arched form, and on the north front of the 
same wall are continued recesses, of the same kind as those de- 
scribed in the open court first mentioned. In the concave part of 
these, however, are cut short spears, the triangular heads of which 
are shaped like the Greek A, and these are so deeply hollowed 
out that they appear to have served for lamps, resembling exactly 
the niches for lamps seen in the sepulchres of the kings at Jeru- 
salem, and in the tombs at Oom-Kais. 

Not far from this, to the south, is part of a building, the un- 
destroyed portion of which contains Saracen or pointed arches, 
though the fragments of the destroyed portion, which are scattered 
round in every direction, are all of Roman work, as may be gathered 
from the style of the sculpture and ornaments seen on the blocks 
that lie on the ground. 

At the eastern end of the wall already described as having 
Corinthian doorways in its southern face, and smaller recesses on its 
northern side, there are considerable remains of some large edifice, 
of which this wall, probably, once formed a part ; and among these 
remains are seen Corinthian pediments, cornices, capitals, pilasters, 
and fan-topped niches like those in the temples and theatres at 
Gerash. 

From this spot we returned to the reservoir for water, before 
described j and passing again through the square open court, we 
descended over the southern brow of the hill on which the fortress 
stood. Here, among other ill-defined remains, we found the ruins 
of a magnificent edifice, too much destroyed for any plan of it to 
be taken, but showing, by its broken fragments, evident marks of 
its former grandeur. The pedestals of the pillars that formed a 
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colonnade along its eastern front, were still standing in their original 
positions, mid many fine Corinthian capitals were, scattered near 
them. The shafts were of a greater diameter than the length of 
my musket, or at least five feet : they were composed of several 
pieces raised one above the other, having a square hole in the 
centre of each piece for the reception of a central iron rod, 
by which the whole were kept together. Some of these blocks 
seem to have been marked with Greek characters, but whether for 
the guidance of the workmen in uniting them, or for any other 
reason, it was not easy to determine, though the former is the most 
probable, from the marks becoming hidden as soon as the column 
was complete. On one of these blocks, which was half buried 
ill the earth, the letters in the margin could be distinctly 
seen. The characters were deeply cut, and not at all worn 
by exposure to the atmosphere or any other cause. There 
perhaps, have been other characters on the side of the stone that 
• was buried in the earth ; but as it was already sunset I could not 
stay to examine it. 

As my guide stopped for a minute or two, farther on, to light 
his pipe, I copied from a fine Corinthian architrave of a doorway, 
apparently belonging to the ruined temple last described, but now 
partly buried in the earth, the following fragment of an in- 
scription : — 

leeujNe xai caix2 

L . . . N 

the second line having only these two letters distinct. 

We continued to descend over the brow of the hill for a short 
distance beyond this, and passed out of the southern gate of the 
fortress, when the valley beneath it suddenly opened on our view, 
and displayed at once a profusion of magnificent ruins. The most 
striking of all these objects were a splendid theatre, fronting 
our view, with a Corinthian colonnade, a temple, and other build- 
ings, on each side a clear stream which flowed from the eastward, 
and ran westerly through the centre of the valley occupied by 
these interesting remains. 
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As we had before dismounted to descend on foot the steep 
southern brow of the hill, I now sudered my horse to find his own 
way down, as I remained stationary, to enjoy, in stillness and silence, 
the prospect which had burst so suddenly and so agreeably on my 
view. The night was now set in, and the young moon scarcely 
afforded sufficient light to guide us on our way. I proposed, there- 
fore, to my guide, that we should lie down amidst these ruins and 
take our rest there for the night, in order that I might enjoy a 
more distinct and perfect view of the whole at sunrise on the fol- 
lowing morning. Abu Farah could not comprehend, however, 
the nature of the pleasure I proposed to myself by such a step, and 
accordingly made no hesitation in expressing his fears that the 
jsearch for treasure (which he supposed to be my only object in 
examining these ruins) had already made me mad ; and that he 
ought not to indulge it any longer. Absurd as this objection was, 

I was obliged to yield to it, or risk the loss of those cordial services 
which a future occasion might, perhaps, render still more important 
to possess than at present. ^ 

We accordingly crossed the stream of the valley and ascended 
the opposite hill, where we found, encamped in a hollow behind 
the top of the theatre, a tribe of Bedouins ; and with these we made 
our halt for the night. Our horses were taken care of by one of 
the Arabs, our arms received for the same purpose by another, 
and the khordj or bag, in which whatever may be wanted on the 
journey is contained, was received by a third. We were then 
received .into the tent of the principal Arab of the camp, a young 
kid was prepared for our supper, our horses fed, and codee 
burnt and pounded for immediate use. We supped, indeed, sump- 
tuously, as far as excellent appetites, plain wholesome food, and a 
hospitable welcome could constitute a sumptuous meal ; and the 
evening was passed agreeably to all parties, in smoking and recount- 
ing the news of the day ; when about midnight we lay down lyith 
the young goats and sheep around the embers of the evening 
fire. 
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Ammant Thursday^ March 1.-— During the night, I was 
almost entirely prevented from sleeping by the bleating of the 
flocks, the neighing of mares, the barking of dogs, and the hourly 
interruption of some one rising to feed the Are, another to smoke 
a pipe, and a third to answer some question proposed, which often 
led to their rising and talking of matters as loudly as if no one was 
near them. I therefore watched the rising of the morning star 
with impatience, and when the day began to dawn I stole from the 
tent unperceived, and hastened down to the ruins in the valley, 
under the hope of being able to catch a momentary view of the 
remains there, and return again before my absence should have 
excited any enquiry. 

Before I descended into the valley, however, I sketched out, 
from the brow of the hill, a rough ground-plan of the whole of the 
ruins in sight from hence, filling up the space within the fort on 
the opposite hill from the recollections of the preceding evening. 
It can be regarded only as a bird’s eye topographical map of the 
relative situation of the principal objects, and has no claim to 
accuracy in the details, which is not indeed to be attained in the 
mere view of a moment. It served, however, to assist the order 
and arrangement necessary in giving an account of the buildings 
themselves, and to correct errors that might otherwise escape in 
regard to their bearings and distances from each other. 

On a reference to this plan it appeared that the principal 
edifices among these ruins stood in the valley now called Waadi 
Amman. This valley is extremely narrow, apparently not more 
than 200 yards across, being bounded on the north by the hill on 
which the fort stands, and on the south by the hill on which the 
theatre is built. The valley runs nearly east and west, and is 
traversed by a fine clear brook of excellent water, in which are, to 
this day, abundance of fish, some of them of a silvery appearance, 
and Upwards of a foot in length. On each side of this winding 
stream are remains of noble edifices, of which I could only obtain 
a hasty view; but I set down the remarks that occurred to me at the 
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time, on following the separate edifices in regular order, beginning 
from the eastward and going west. 

The first of these is a square building, the northern front of 
which, towards the stream, was ornamented with a Corinthian 
colonnade ; while the southern part was a plain solid wall of rustic 
masonry. The eastern side I could not examine, but the western 
side had, I think, three doors and fotir concave niches, one between 
and one behind each doorway. The interior of this building pre- 
sented the appearance *of an amphitheatre, but whether it was origi- 
nally open at the top, or covered in with a roof, it was difficult to 
determine, as the upper part of the building was entirely destroyed, 
excepting only a high piece of solid wall at the south-west angle. 
In the centre of this square building was a circular space of about 
fifty feet in diameter, now full of ruined blocks. At the southern 
end of this was an arched opening, as if for a passage or outlet for 
beasts. It could not have been intended as a passage for men ; for, 
though of a convenient breadth, it was too low to admit of the 
passage of the human form erect. Around this circular space, com- 
mencing from the top of the arch, and leaving below it a portion 
of solid masonry about six feet high, ran circular rows of stone 
benches, with cunii or flights of smaller steps intersecting them, 
exactly as in the theatres. There are two distinct divisions of 
these benches still remaining on the south side, over the arched 
passage supposed to form an outlet for the beasts, each intersected 
by cumt, the upper one having only five steps left. On the east 
and west sides the circle can be traced completely; but on the 
north it is less distinct, from that part being more covered with the 
fragments of fallen masonry than any other. The blocks there 
heaped together, appear, however, to be those of the destroyed 
benches themselves ; and it can be clearly seen, that the lower 
blocks rested on the arches of a covered piazza running round the 
whole of the building. I could not well understand how the en- 
trance of the spectators was effected, unless it was by flights bf 
steps leading up from the exterior of one of the fjronta of the 
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square building, and now perhaps destroyed. From the bottom 
of the circle within, or the arena in which the beasts must have 
fought, up to the lowest range of benches, which was a height of 
about six feet, I could see no steps by which an ascent could be 
made from thence. It is, therefore, probable, that the spectators 
ascended on the outside of the building, and entered the amphi- 
theatre from above, descending by the smaller flights of steps to 
such parts of the benches as might be accessible or agreeable. The 
arched piazza, or covered way, that ran around the arena, was pro- 
bably appropriated to the beasts selected for the games or fights. 
This arrangement of the several parts of the building would account 
satisfactorily for the doors of entrance at the west front, the closed 
wall of the northern one where the colonnade stood, and for the 
high solid wall at the back on the south, where the dens for the 
wild beasts probably were, as the low-arched outlet into the arena 
leads from thence, and the height from it to the commence- 
ment of the seats for the spectators, about six feet, would be a 
sufficient security to the audience from the fury of the wild ani- 
mals engaged below. The order of the architecture observed in 
this building is Corinthian ; the execution of the work is of the 
best kind j and its whole appearance excited in me a very lively 
regret that I could not command time to make an accurate plan 
of it upon the spot ; but, anxious as I was to effect this, other and 
higher considerations rendered it impossible. 

Next to this in order, to the westward, and on the same side 
of the stream, but a few paces only to the south-west of it, is a 
grand theatre, superior in size and beauty to either of those at 
Gerash. It is built in the natural hollow presented by the side of 
the hill, against which it may be said to rest. It faces towards the 
north, and thus has the cool stream that winds through the valley 
running before it, being sheltered, also, by the same happy position, 
from the heat of the southern sun. The front of this fine theatre 
wjw originally open ; the pavement of the stage still remained 
perfect ; and before it, instead of a wall, ran a fine Corinthian 
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colonnade, supporting a double-beaded architrave and comice. 
Eight of the westernmost pillars of this colonnade, including the 
double pillar which terminated the row, were still stSnding, and 
from this ran off a range of smaller columns, leading northward to 
the stream. The pillars of iiiis colonnade in front of the theatre 
were about five feet in diameter, and stood five paces apart from 
centre to centre j the whole length of the front measuring one 
hundred and eighteen paces. 

The theatre itself has three distinct divisions or classes of 
seats, as if intended for persons of different orders, each separated 
from the other by a wide space for the passage of the spectators 
from one part of the theatre to another. The first division of these 
benches, or those nearest the stage, contains thirteen rows of seats, 
intersected by five flights of smaller steps for ascending and de- 
scending, going up like rays from the centre of a circle. In the 
interval of separation between the first and second division of 
benclies are doors and deep recesses, at regular distances from each 
other. The second division contains fifteen ranges of seats, inter- 
sected by seven flights of steps similar to those below ; and in the 
interval of separation between this division of benches and the one 
above it are seven doors at equal distances. In the last, or upper 
division of all, are seventeen ranges of seats, intersected by five 
flights of cunii} and in the broad pathway that runs round the 
whole at the top is a deep square recess, entered into by a fine 
Corinthian doorway with an architrave and pediment, having con- 
cave niches on each side, as if for the reception of statues. 

The Arabs call this building Serait-el- Sultan, or the King’s 
Palace, and think the only use of the range of seats around was to 
serve as flights of steps for the ascent of persons of much greater 
stature than the present race to the recess above, for the sake of 
enjoying the cool shade of the summer, and the pleasure of the 
view, which, it must be confessed, is from hence at once beautiful 
and interesting. As the benches or seats are about two foef^jn 
breadth and depth, and the intervals between each great division 
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are at least six feet, the perpendicular height from the stage to 
the central recess at the top must be upwards of 120 feet, and the 
distance from the stage to the upper range of seats nearly 200. 
The circuit of this upper range was 200 paces, and the diameter of 
the semicircle below, or the distance' from the stage to the first 
row of seats, was 52 paces, as measured on the spot. There are 
two arched stage doors, facing each other, at the ends of the semi- < 
circle, communicating with a vaulted passage from below the seats. 
Some of the benches are broken, and the colonnade in front is 
partly destroyed : yet on the whole it may be considered as an 
unusually perfect monument of Roman luxury, — for a very slight 
repair would make it available for its original purpose. 

While literally running over this theatre, scrawling the few 
notes 1 could make of it, in secret, beneath my outer garment, and 
looking behind me at every step, in the apprehension of being per- 
ceived and interrupted, anxiety for my own safety did not prevent 
my being forcibly struck with the passion of the Romans for public 
amusements and for architectural grandeur. At this place, Am- 
man, as well as at Gcraza and Gamala, three colonial settlements, 
within the compass of a day’s journey from each other, (not to 
mention Scythopolis, Tiberias, Sebasta, the two Cesareas, and 
other cities, all within a short distance,) and each much inferior in 
importance to Baalbec and Palmyra, there were five magnificent 
theatres and one amphitheatre, besides temples, baths, aqueducts, 
naumachia, triumphal arches. See , ; while, throughout all India, an 
empire in itself, and far richer than any colony of Rome in the days 
of her greatest splendour, we have not a public monument, even 
in the capitals of the several presidencies, equal to the least of these: 
the theatres at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, being inferior even 
to many of the provincial houses in England. 

'? Following the course of the valley westerly, the next object seen 
beyond the theatre is on the opposite side of the stream, consisting 
c^lhe remains of a colonnade, and the front of some large edifice, 
with st^ps descending from it to the water. On the side of the 
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hill on which the fort is built, and just above this edifice, a number 
of arches are seen, probably belonging to private dwellings of 
different datei^ for some were of the Roman and others apparently 
of the Saracen form ; unless this last was occasioned by the falling 
together of the sides of the arches, a point I could not determine, 
from not being near enough to decide. To the westward of these, 
• but still on the north of the stream, and at the foot of the hill, is 
the portion of a very large edifice which looked like a temple, 

I could not cross the stream to examine it, but saw several columns 
standing, many others fallen, and a part of the northern wall, with , 
a doorway, pediments, cornice, and other ornaments, still perfect. 

Continuing westerly, the valley widens to the north j and on the 
north, the hill on the side of which the theatre is built, presses 
close on the stream, which runs, in this place, beneath a lofty cliff 
of yellowish stone. A broad arch is here thrown over the brook, 
the concave or under part of which is smooth, but the upper part 
of it rough and broken ; as if some building had originally been 
built on the arch, the brook itself being not more than 15 or 20 
feet wide. 

After crossing over this arch, I came to a large edifice, present- 
ing a semicircular front towards the stream, built of rustic masonry, 
with large solid stones of an oblong form, closely joined without 
cement. In the exterior of the southern front, there are appear- 
ances which would seem to indicate that water-works of some 
description had been used here, probably for some purpose con- 
nected with the fortification of the hill. On the interior are 
columns that once stood around the concave part of the semicircle, 
some still standing and others fallen, with broken fragments of the 
building, extending for many yards in a northerly direction. The 
pediments of the recesses, the cornices, and other ornaments around 
this interior face of the southern wall, do not appear to have been 
finished ; as many parts exhibit only the preparatory stages of the 
work, in which the larger parts required to be removed are first 
roughly hollowed out, and the remainder left for the finishing 
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chisel of the sculptor. The capitals of the columns were, however, 
finished, and some even seemed in a state of great decay ; one of 
the shafts still standing had also been cleft down the middle, appa> 
rently by lightning. The general form of this edifice was oblong, 
presenting a semicircular end towards the stream on the south, and 
the order of the architecture was Corinthian. 

To the south-west of this is a larger and more perfect building, 
with Roman arches, and a square tower arising from it. I dared 
not go over to examine this, however, as I had already been absent 
more than an hour, and in the vicinity of the building itself I saw 
Arabs with their docks, so that I could not have passed among 
them without observation. I therefore ascended the hill from 
hence to the S. E., and on reaching its top observed other buildings 
and columns on the side of. the opposite hill to the N. W., with 
arches over the stream to the westward, at the distance of about 
half a mile. The stream is said to run from this westerly, inclining 
sometimes northerly in its course, winding frequently until it joins 
the Zerkah, when it falls with it into the Jordan, and is ultimately 
lost in the Dead Sea. 

On returning to the tent from which I had stolen away to make 
this unperceived visit to the ruins of Amman, I was surprised to 
find Abu Farah and my horse departed : I enquired whither, and 
it was answered, in search of me. The fact was, that the nature of 
my occupation had rendered me insensible to the progress of time, 
and the sun was now three hours high, while no one knew where 
I had wandered. The sheikh, Abu Suliman, coming into the tent, 
accosted me with a very angry look, and accused me of being a 
Muggrebin magician, come here to raise the treasures which 
belonged to him as lord of the place. He insisted on my pro- 
ducing my instruments and writings. I declared that I had none. 
He laid hold of me by the arm, and said he would search me. 1 
related ; though there was no one near on whom I could rely for 
as^liitduce, and even my musket and dirk had been taken away by 
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Abu Farah, along with my horse, in the hope that he might discover 
me, and render it unnecessary to return again to the camp. I was 
determined, however, though quite alone, to resist any violence 
offered to my person, and in the struggle I fortunately prevailed. 
I was then questioned as to where I had been ? I replied, to wash 
myself in the stream. It was asked, why ? I answered, because 
I had been dehled by unholy dreams. Where was my country ? 
Stamboul. Was I Muslim ? “ U1 hurad al Illah — La Illah ul 

Ullah” was my reply ; but the rest of the sentence was cut off 
by quick demands of where I was going ? what was the object of 
my journey? .&c. &c. At length, finding all his questions readily 
answered, the sheikh tried sofler means, and endeavoured to 
persuade me, that as lord of the palace of Solomon the son of 
David the prophet, he had a right to at least half the treasures found 
within the ruins; and then by entreaty strove to extort from me 
the confession of my having really raised such treasures, by the 
aid of incantations and charms. 

While this controversy was carrying on betwixt us, two women 
entered the tent. These were the sheikh’s wives, both of whom 
had gone in search of me, without gaining any trace o*f my steps ; 
which the sheikh insisted could not have happened, had I not 
been a magician, and possessed the power of concealing myself 
from the sight of others. 

In the midst of this unpleasant discussion, which I could only 
maintain by opposing denials to accusations, my old guide, Abu 
Farah, returned to the tent, exclaiming, as he entered it, “ Ya, 
Hadjee Abdallah,” and upbraiding me with all the real anger of 
one grossly offended at my indiscretion. I said not a word, but 
remained silent till his rage had spent itself in imprecations, angry 
questions, and self-suggested replies, when I found it necessary to 
set up the same excuse as I had given the sheikh, for washing in 
the stream. This, however, did not satisfy him; for he continued 
to believe that I really went to the ruins for the purpose of raising 
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treasures, and accused me of ingratitude, as well as injustice, in 
withholding from him his due portion, as the guide of my way 
and the companion of my fate. This conviction was too deeply 
rooted to be easily removed. 1 therefore submitted to it as an 
evil which I had not the power to remedy, and consented to an 
immediate departure on our journey. 


M 




CHAP. V. 

FROM AMMAN TO AN ENCAMPMENT OP ARABS NEAR DELILAT. 

In leaving Amman, we ascended the hill to the S. E. of it, 
and passed several excavated tombs in the way.'^ The entrance to 
one of these had a richly ornamented doorway, but I dared not halt 
for a moment to enter it. Sarcophagi were also scattered about 
in different spots, so that there must have been a necropolis or 
burial place, both on the north and on the south of the city, one 
on each of the respective hills that bounded it in these quarters. 

Our course from hence was nearly S. S.E., and we went for an 
hour and a half over a wide public road, limited on each side by 
large stones still remaining, and similar to the great*road by Wbidi 
Amman was approached from the west. The plain over which 
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this road extended, was covered with a fine green turf^ and the 
soil was deep, light, and fertile. We turned off for a few minutes 
to the left of our path, to see the ruined village of Khahaf, on a 
small hill, and returning to our original track, continued by the 
public road before mentioned, all the way to Gherbt-el-Sookh, at 
least ten miles from Amman. • 

At this place was a low and square building, measuring about 
twenty feet on each face, and the walls not more than ten feet high. 
The work was evidently Roman, and the masonry smooth and 
good. A plain cornice ran around the top, but there were no 
appearances of the building having ever been roofed ; and there 
was only one entrance, by an arched doorway on the western face. 
The passage within this entrance appeared to descend ; and with* 
out alighting from my horse, I could perceive that the space on 
the inside was covered with large blocks of stone. On the outside 
of the building, and near the western doorway, were two sarco- 
phagi, which must have been taken from the enclosed space within. 
No doubt remained, therefore, that this was a mausoleum ; perhaps 
of some distinguished family, or appropriated to the governors of 
the adjacent town. 

This town stood on our right hand as we proceeded to the 
S.E., and was not more than a furlong from our path. It was not 
without much regret, therefore, that I passed it unexamined ; 
but, besides the anger of my guide, who was not yet sufficiently 
appeased to hear of any deviation from the beaten track, there were 
Arabs sheltering their flocks amidst the ruins, which would have 
made a visit of mere curiosity dangerous, and perhaps fatal to our 
future progress. At this distance 1 could perceive, however, 
tliat the ruins were very extensive, that many Roman arches 
were still remaining perfect, and that several large columns were 
standing erect ; so that some considerable edifice must have existed 
there* and the town itself must consequently have been an im- 
station. It was connected with Amman by a broad public 
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road) leading all the way across a fine plain of fertile land; and had 
many smaller settlements around it. 

In about an hour from hence^ still going to the S. S. E., we 
came to Yedoody, where we saw tombs 'excavated in the rock, and 
many sarcophagi near them. It would seem that a portion of the 
rock in which these sepulchres were Jbewn, must have been broken 
away; or else, which is not so probable, the tombs must have been 
originally open. At present they stand in the side of a low quarry, 
facing to the eastward, and present a series of arched recesses, 
about three feet high, six feet broad, and one foot and a half deep, 
l/nderneath each arch is a sarcophagus, cut out of the rock, which 
is exactly as long as the arch is broad (six feet), as broad as the 
recess is deep (one foot and a half), and as deep as the recess is 
high (three feet.) The grave is thus within the surface of the 
perpendicular wall, with the arched recess over it ; and was perhaps 
originally covered so as to appear like a bench or seat in the wall 
itself’ The large detached sarcophagi of stone, are at the dis- 
tance of about 100 yards east of these sepulchres, on the edge of a 
small lake of water : «but these could not have belonged to the 
same burying-place, unless, as before suggested, it was originally a 
cave with these recesses within it, and the outer part of the cave 
had been so broken away as to leave them now open. I saw no 
vestiges of a separation near, but the portion broken off might have 
been used for building, as this place presents all the appearance of 
a stone quarry, from which materials for that purpose had been more 
largely drawn. Such an explanation, if correct, would give a very 
high antiquity to these sepulchres of the dead ; as no town has 
been built from the stones here since the time of the Romans, and 
that people would hardly appropriate the tombs of their own dead 
to such a purpose. The style of the recess, with its excavated 
grave beneath, resembles those seen in the sepulchres of the kings 
at Jerusalem. There were in all about five that I observed ; but 
my view of the place was so hasty and imperfect, that there might 
be many others which escaped my notice. Close by these tombs 
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are the remains of a large town, the buildings in which are all 
constructed of large stones, and the style of architecture Roman. 

We still continued in the direction of S. S. E., and pushed our 
way over a continued tract of fertile soil capable of the highest cuU 
tivation; In about an hour after leaving Yedoody, we came to a 
place called Mehanahsh. On entering this, we passed a large square 
excavation, sunk down in the rock beneath the level of the soil. 
Through an opening, occasioned by the breaking in of part of the 
roof of the excavation itself, I observed that it led into a cave ^ but 
how far this extended I could not learn. I could see, however, 
through the same aperture, a large column supporting the super- 
incumbent rock, exactly after the manner of the Hindoo caverned 
temple at Elephanta, near Bombay ; the column here resembling 
those at that place, in its size, characters, and proportions ; a coin- 
cidence that struck me forcibly on the spot. At Mehanafish are 
the remains of a still larger town than at Yedoody, with arches, 
columns, and sarcophagi, all of Roman work, though none of the 
buildings remain quite perfect. 

We had now arrived at a very elevated part of the plain, 
which had continued fertile throughout the whole of the distance 
that we had yet come from Amman to this place, and were still 
gradually rising as we proceeded on, when we came to an elevation 
from which a new view opened before us to the south-east, in the 
direction in which we were travelling. This view presented to us, 
on a little lower level, a still more extensive tract of continued 
plain, than that over which we had already passed. Throughout 
its whole extent were seen ruined towns in every direction, both 
before, behind, and on each side of us ; generally seated on small 
eminences ; all at a short distance from each other; and all, as far 
as we had yet seen, bearing evident marks of former opulence and 
consideration. There was not a tree in sight as far as the eye could 
reach ; but my guide, who had been over every part of it, assured 
me that the whole of the plain was covered with the finest* soil, 
and capable of being made the most productive corn land in the 
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world. It is t^ue^^hat for a space of more than thirty miles there 
did not appear to me a single interruption of hill, rock, or wood, 
to impede immediate tillage ; and it is certain, that the great plain 
of Esdraelon, so justly celebrated for its extent and fertility, is 
inferior in both to this plain of Belkah, for so the whole country is 
called, from the mountain of that name, the Fisgah of the Scriptures. 
Like Esdraelon, it appears also to have been, once the seat of an 
active and numerous population ; but, on the former, the monu- 
ments of the dead only remain, while here the habitations of the 
living are equally mingled with the tombs of the departed, both 
thickly strewn over every part of the soil from which they drew 
their sustenance. 

From hence we began to descend slightly, though the many 
undulations were still too inconsiderable to deprive it of the con-^ 
tinned character of a plain, and soon after arrived at Burrazein, 
where we halted to refresh our horses and ourselves at noon. 

We found the ruins of Burrazein inhabited by several Arab 
families, who said they belonged to the tribe of Beni Hassan, which 
was encamped to the southward. These were, indeed, a detachment 
of them, sent here to avail themselves of the shelter which the ruins 
afforded to the young kids and lambs during the cold nights of this 
excessively severe season* They had come here on the first com- 
mencement of the heavy falls of snow, and intended to remain, 
with the tender portion of their flocks, until the severe weather 
should abate, and the early signs of spring appear ; but as the 
commencement of the winter had been unusually tardy, the past 
year continuing warm and dry up to December, they apprehended 
that its continuance would be late, and that the rains and snows, 
which usually fell in the first month, January, might now be ex- 
pected to fall in the third ; though, in ordinary years, the severity 
of the winter generally begins to relax in March. 

A party of Arab horsemen, to the number, as it appeared to 
us, of from fifty to sixty, were suddenly observed coming down the 
gentle slope of the plain to the eastward of us. A cry of alarm was 
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immediately ridsed, and it was re-echoed fhrm oi^ part of the ruins 
to another, that the Khyale Beni Sakker were coming. This is the 
name of a very powerful tribe ranging the eastern Desert, generally 
mounted on hne blood-horses, but rarely on foot ; and as ^eir own 
districts adbrd them but scanty fare, they come down in lar^ 
bodies, and covering the plains of the Hauran, and the heights of 
Belkah, carry off the large cattle of the former, and the smaller 
flocks of the latter, as their spoil. The horses of this tribe are 
praised as beyond all price ; and for mares of the same breed, the 
large sum of a thousand Spanish dollars has been refused in the 
c?>untry itself Although the Beni Sakker are generally mounted, 
there are now and then small parties. of the tribe that go down on 
foot into the valley of the Jordan, and steal off with such of the 
flocks and herds as they can seize ; while the horsemen make their 
depredations in larger bodies, and in a more open manner, as legal 
and honourable warfare. I observed that these horsemen rode 
* generally in a line, and, even in their ordinary march, approached 
with a broadly-extended front, like a troop of cavalry advancing to 
the charge. My guide remarked, in answer to some enquiries of 
mine on this subject, that the Arabs invariably rode side by side, 
with their cloaks wrapped closely round them, and their arms 
always ready for an attack ; and that there was nothing of which 
they more frequently expressed their contempt than of the practice 
of those who were not of Bedouin blood, who rode one after 
another with their cloaks open, and their arms often not loaded, 
and scarcely ever primed, so as to be ready even to make a defence. 
The mounted Arabs are called Khyali ; those who move on foot are 
called Zellemi; and the peasants, or cultivators of the earth, are 
known by the term Fellaheen, The mixed race, between those who 
live in the uncultivated Desert, and those who inhabit the cul- 
tivated parts of the country, partaking also of the occupations of 
both, in tending flocks and tilling the soil, while they have neither 
hpuses or tents, but chiefly inhabit grottos, ruins, and caves, are 
called Bedowee : but it is those only who dwell in the Desert, and 
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live perpetually in tents, that are called, by way of distinction, Arahs. 
In all cases of enquiry I had uniformly heard it used to designate this 
class only; as thus, my guide would ask,“Whean el Arab?” — “Where 
are the Arabs ?” The reply was, “ Fee Arab und el Waadi Themed.”— 
“ The Arabs are encamped in the valley .of Themed.” Then followed 
the expression, “ Be howul und el Arab.”— — “ W^e will alight and 
halt with the Arabs in all cases meaning only a camp of Bedouin 
Arabs (as they are called by us), and never using the term Arab, 
except to those who live always in tents. In no instance, that I 
could discover, was this name ever applied to any other class of 
people ; though, as a proof that the term is thus meant to dis- 
tinguish the Bedouins as the original Arabs, in contradistinction 
to the various branches and mixed races into which they have 
ramified, -^-the Arabic language is still called “ Ulsaan Arabi,” or 
the tongue of the Arabs ; the whole country of Arabia, from 
the Desert of Palmyra to the south coast of Yelnen, is called 
“ Belled Arabi,” or the country of the Arabs ; and a man born in 
that country, of pure blood and unmixed descent, is always called 
“ Arab ibn Arab,” an Arab and the son of an Arab. Tents are 
only distinguished from houses by an epithet expressive of the 
materials of which each is composed ; “ Beeout Hadjar,” or dwel- 
lings of stone, being the name given to all buildings, large or small ; 
and “ Beeout Shaar,” or dwellings of hair, being the name given to 
all the tents of the Bedouins, which are almost universally made of 
a black or brown clotii of hair, made in the camp, from sheep’s, 
goats’, and camels’ hair, in various proportions. 

To avoid the risk of falling in with this large party of the 
Beni Sakker horsemen, we quitted Burrazene in haste, and 
gradually ascended a gently rising ground on our way to Menjah, 
at which place we arrived in about an hour after our last halt. 
This had been the site of some large town, of which the ruins 
still remained, and among which were seen arches, columns, 
large cisterns or reservoirs, and deep wells, with an abundance of 
broken pottery, scattered around in all directions. The still more 
extensive ruins of Hhezban (the ancient Heshbon of the Scrip- 
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tures) were only a little to the westward of our r^ute. To the east, 
at a distance of about five miles, we saw a large castle, apparently 
still perfect, the name of which was Geezah ; and, a little to the 
south of this castle, the ruins of another town, called Gustul, were 
plainly visible. 

The view of the country to the north and east of our present 
position was very extensive ; and we could now see, for the first 
time, that the plain (for it still preserved that general character 
throughout) v as bounded toward the east by a range of bare hills, 
running nearly north and south. Beyond these hills the country 
is said to be quite desert, and to be very thinly peopled by Arabs, 
excepting only at the few stations which are planted at convenient 
intervals on the “ Derb-el-Hadj-el-Nebbe,” or the road of the 
pilgrimage of the prophet, this road lying beyond, or to the eastward 
of the hills. This name of “ Derb-el-Hadj” is exclusively applied 
to the road leading from Damascus to Mecca ; all other public and 
well-frequented roads from any one place to another, are called 
“ Dcrb-el- Sultan i,” or, literally, the king’s highway. 

From Menjah we continued our way, going in a S.S.E. direc- 
tion, and gradually descending to a lower level. As we proceeded, 
I remarked that the soil became more mixed with clay and si- 
licious stones, and grew less fertile as we advanced. In about an 
hour after quitting Menjah we came to Jelool. At this place we 
found the ruins of a larger town than any we had yet passed, with 
the exception only of Amman. The position is a favourable and 
commanding one, occupying the brow of an elevated ridge of the 
land, and looking over an extensive space to the southward of it, of 
a lower level than the great plain by which we had approached this 
spot from the northward. The ruins of Jelool, at present, form 
two divisions, an eastern and a western portion ; between which is 
a bare space that does not appear to have been ever built upon. 
In passing over this bare space, and through the respective masses 
of ruins, neither of which I could afibrd time to examine, I thought 
1 observed in one of the dwellings a solid stone door, similar to 
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those used in the tombs at Oom Kais, and which, I learnt from 
my guide, were frequently met with in almost all the ruined cities 
of the Hauran. Amid these ruins tliere were several columns and 
heaps of large hewn stones, belonging to the edifices of the town, 
with a number of cisterns, grottos, tombs, and sarcophagi, all now 
entirely deserted, and exhibiting a melancholy example of the 
wreck of former opulence and power. 

As we proceeded onward, I remarked, that the surface of the 
soil was covered with small patches of a yellowish white substance, 
like powder of brimstone, or sulphur ; a fact remarked also in the 
valley of the Jordan, near the head of the Dead Sea, and almost in 
a line with this to the westward, at the distance of about thirty 
miles. The taste and smell of this powder were highly sulphure- 
ous ; and my guide observed, that the same substance was seen in 
abundance all around the shores of the Dead Sea. It is beyond a 
doubt that these regions, from the Lake of Tiberias, southward, to 
the termination of the Lake Asphaltes, have, at some very remote 
period, been subject to volcanic convulsions j and it is probable 
that the hot springs of Tiberias, the bitumen of the Sea of Lot, and 
the sulphuric powder on the plains near it, all owe. tlieir exist- 
ence to one common origin. The swallowing up of the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, whether rightly attributed to Divine 
vengeance or not, may well be an historical fact, and accomplished 
by means of some great volcanic operation, of which the whole 
course of the Lake of Tiberias, the River Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea, bears so many indications. It would be an investigation well 
worthy the attention of some mineralogical traveller ; and it is to 
be regretted extremely, that the lamented Dr. Seetzen, who made 
a complete tour of the borders of this sea, and was considered to 
be eminently qualified for such a task, should not have lived to 
give to the world the result of his observations on this interesting 
excursion. 

Proceeding onward, without even alighting to examine the 
ruins of Jelool, we started a strange animal from his retreat ; and a 
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cry of pursuit being set up by Abu Farah, we loosened our reins, 
and spurred our horses for the chace. It ran with such speed, 
however, that it gained upon us considerably at first, but we soon 
came up with it, and, coming near, each discharged his musket, 
but without success. At the sound of this, the animal turned sharp 
round, and ran towards my horse, uttering, with open jaws, a sound 
like the hissing of a goose, excepting only that it was rougher 
and much louder. The horse was frightened at this attack, and 
became almo t unmanageable : but on loading and discharging a 
second piece with ball the animal fell. It was called in Arabic, 
according to the information of my guide, “ El Simta;^ and was 
said, by him, to live-chiefly by preying on the bodies of the dead, 
while it was naturally so ferocious, that it always turned on the 
living when attacked, and seldom even took flight at first as it had 
done with us. The whole length of this animal did not exceed 
five feet, including a short head and neck, and a bushy tail of 
about a foot long j its legs wore short, its belly fat, and its whole 
height from the ground not more than eighteen inches ; its nose 
was rounded, its head small, and its mouth wide ; the colour of all 
the lower part of its body was black, but over tlie back and tail it 
had a broad grey patch, which, at a little distance, resembled a 
dirty white cloth, tied over the animal to shelter it from wet or 
cold ; its hair was long and coarse, its back slightly arched, like 
that of the hyaena, and its general resemblance nearer to the 
badger than to any other animal to which I could compare it. 

About an hour and a half after our quitting Jelool we came 
to another ruined town called Oom-el-Keseer. It was nearly equal 
in size to the one we had last quitted, and of the same style and 
character, the architecture in each being evidently Roman. Be- 
tween these towns the soil had continued fertile and highly capa- 
ble of cultivation, though the quality of it differs, from 'having a 
larger proportion of clay. Beyond Oom-el-Keseer it appeared to 
grow progressively inferior, though still capable of cultivation. The 
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face of the country became also more unequal, and the level de- 
scended. 

In half an hour after passing through Oom-el-Keseer we 
crossed over a torrent in a ravine called Wadi-el-Keseer, over 
which there appeared to have once been a bridge, the ruins of 
which 1 thought I could perceive about a mile to the eastward of 
the spot at which we crossed the stream. The water was shallow, 
and consequently everywhere fordable, even on foot. The course 
of the stream is generally west, with occasional windings to the 
southward, until it joins the stream of the Wadi-el-Themed to the 
south-west, when both run together into the Dead Sea. 

Ascending fi’om hence to a higher level by a gradual rise, we 
came in half an hour to another ruined town, called Oom-el-We- 
leed. It stands on the top of one of those ridges of land so com- 
mon in these parts, not deserving the name of hills, though break- 
ing the general smoothness of the surface ; rising like a very high 
swell of the sea arrested in its progress, and running for miles in 
the same direction : the course of the present being east and west, 
with a small vale on each side to the north and south. The re- 
mains of buildings here at Oom-el-Weleed appeared to me to be 
more extensive than even those at Jelool. The blocks of stone, of 
which the buildings were constructed, were also much larger. Ro- 
man arches were still remaining perfect at many of the entrances 
to private dwellings ; but throughout the whole, ’ neither columns 
nor fragments of sculptured work any where met my view. 

To the south-west of this, at a short distance, Abu Farah 
pointed out to me four ruined villages, called collectively Delilat, 
the plural of Deleily, which is the name given individually to each. 
There was a large encampment of Arabs, probably the Beni Sak- 
kcr, near to these villages, which was one powerful reason for our 
not visiting them j but besides this, the lateness of the day ren- 
dered it imprudent, as it was already near sunset. We accordingly 
descended into the valley on the south, where we found half a 
dozen tents belonging to a friendly party of tlie Bedowee, or half 
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shepherds and half cultivators, pitched in a hollow between two 
closing eminences, with an opening to the eastward, where we 
determined on halting for the night.* 

Riding up to the back of these tents, and passing through 
them, we were received in the most friendly manner by the oldest 
man of the party, our horses were taken from us by one of the 
young lads, who took as much care of them as if they had belonged 
to their own parents, and we found a hearty welcome in the tent 
of the sheikh, in which all the rest were soon assembled to greet 
us. While the flocks were driving in, after sunset, I noticed 
among them some fine fat sheep, resembling the African breed 
that I had seen at Mokha, where they are brought across from 
Zeyla, near the entrance of the Red Sea. They had the same 
short, fat, broad tail, with a little excrescence at its extremity about 
an inch long, like a short pig’s tail, growing out of the larger one 
above it. They differed from the African sheep in this particular, 
that while the' Zeyla breed were covered with hair, these of Belkah 
had a thick coat of wool. Both, however, had the head and neck 
invariably of a different colour from the body itself, the latter being 
quite white,’ while the former were either black or brown. One 
of the lambs of this breed was killed for our supper ; and though 
it could not have been improved for an European palate by the 
mess of sour milk and corn with which it was stewed, yet it fur- 
nished an acceptable meal, of which we all heartily partook. 

The conversation of the evening turned on the motives of our 
journey, as well as the events of the road, and the place of our 
destination; to which I listened attentively, though I was disposed, 
for strong reasons, to take as little part as possible in the discus- 
sions to which they gave rise. As there were many evils to be 
apprehended from a detection of my being a European, and as there 
would be a great risk of this in a long interview with Arabs, had I 
assumed to be one of their countrymen, my cautious guide, Abu Fa- 
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tah, represented me as a Turk going from Accha or Acre to Karak, 
to see a relation there, but wearing the Bedouin dress, as better 
adapted to long journeys than the Turkish, and equally proper 
with the other for all true Mohammedans. From my previous 
excursions in Egypt, and during my subsequent experience in 
Syria, I had surmounted the chief difficulties in the way of travel- 
ling as a native of these parts, in having acquired the language 
sufficiently well for all ordinary purposes ; and a practical ease 
and correctness in conforming to the manners, the attitudes, and 
the way of feeding common to all, which last is certainly the most 
inveterate of all obstacles to an Englishman ; but my beard was 
yet short, and the parts of my body usually covered with clothes, 
but now exposed to the sun, were whiter than those of the people 
among whom I Journeyed j my eyes had not that fiery blackness 
of the genuine Arab ; and, indeed, the whole cast of my coun- 
tenance and complexion was more like that of a Moor from Bar- 
bary, or a Turk from Asia Minor, (of which there are many that 
could not be distinguished from Europeans except by their dress 
only,) than a son of the Desert. Accordingly, whenever we 
halted among Arabs, there never failed to be some questions put, 
arising from these differences of appearance. Those who had seen 
me at Assalt, and who remembered Mr. Burckhardt’s person, con- 
ceived, from that common resemblance which persons of nearly 
the same stature, with the difference of the hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion, which distinguish the European from the Asiatic race, 
‘bear to each other, that we must have been brothers ; and here 
the Arabs of the party received without scruple the assertion of 
Abu Farah, as to my being a Turk, since they had seen many Turks 
of the same colour, features, and general appearance as myself j 
while all approved the judicious measure of travelling in a Be- 
douin dress on a journey of this nature. 

I was asked whether I had seen Jerash ? I replied, “ Yes.” 
“And Amman?” continued my host. I answered, that they were 
both in our road. “ Ah !” said the sheikh, “ these were both 
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princely cities once ; but as the times are always growing worse, 
so these have come to nothing at last j as indeed was prophesied 
concerning them of old.” I asked him when and where their 
destruction was foretold ? He replied, “ These, O Abdallah, (that 
being the name by which my guide always addressed me,) were both 
8ie works of Solomon, the son of David the Prophet, who lived at 
El-Khoddes, the Holy (the Arab name of Jerusalem). One day, 
(he continued,) when Solomon, the son of David, paid a visit to 
the prince of Amman, the king of Jerash was also present : and 
as they ascen-led together the steps of the great palace (meaning 
the benches of the theatre at Amman), to the summer seat of the 
sovereign of that city, Solomon, the son of David, exclaimed, ‘ O ! 
Princes ! our empires are on the decline ; our cities must soon 
decay, and our realms be deserted and depopulated.’ They ex- 
pressed a hope that, under the blessing of God, that period was 
still far distant ; when the King replied, ‘ Be not deceived, the sign 
of destruction already approaches, for, behold ! even oil hath risen 
to the price of three paras a skin !* ” I had listened with all be- 
coming attention to this pompous tale, and had great difficulty in 
commanding my countenance at the close of it ; but remembering 
that there are many men even among the most learned of our own 
country, who really believe mankind to be degenerating with each 
succeeding age, though they might adduce graver reasons to sup- 
port their opinions, I did^ not attempt to combat a position which 
might be so easily illustrated on the spot, by a mere comparison 
of the splendid cities of which they spoke, with the miserable 
habitations of those who now possess the same country. 

After this conversation, some of the party ventured on corre- 
sponding calculations. “ If oil were then at such a low price (about 
two-pence for a hundred pounds weight), how little labour,” said 
one, “ must have been sufficient to obtain a good living ; and how 
fet men might get even upon slender gains.” Stories were told 
by others of the Spanish dollar (Aboo Tope), of the pillared pat- 
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tern*, passing in the days of Moses, and among the Jews in Egypt 
in the time of Pharaoh (a slight anachronism it must be admitted), 
for half a piastre of Turkey ; and various causes were assigned for 
its having gradually risen from that time onward to its present ex- 
orbitant v^ue (as they considered it) of six piastres and a half j at 
which rate, they calculated, that it would rise to be twenty piastrft 
at least before the world came to an end. 

We continued up until a late hour ; and I was much amused, 
as indeed I have always been in parties of this kind, by the earnest- 
ness of conviction with which the most extravagant stories were 
related, and the easy credulity with which they were received. I 
had also occasion to regret the impossibility of remembering and 
noting much that passed respecting the positions and names of 
places, which are far more difficult to retain in the memory than a 
connected story ; and though more desirable to possess, from their 
utility to geography, become, if numerous, so confounded together, 
as to be soon forgotten altogether. 

* Aboo Tope, literally the Father of the Cannon, — the pillars of the dollar being 
considered by the Arabs to represent two great guns. 



CHAPTER Vr. 


FROM THE ENCAMPMENT TO OOM-EL-RUSSAS, AND RETURN TO ASSALT. 

Friday^ March 2. — We left the camp at daylight, while the 
ground was covered with a thick hoar frost, and although we put 
ourselves at once into brisk exercise I suffered much from the 
cold. As we advanced to the southward the soil became more 
mixed with clay, and the face of the country more unequal and 
broken by greater elevations and depressions than it had hitherto 
been ; silicious stones became also more abundant, though there 
was still a green turf covering the surface of the earth. 

In about an hour after we set out, we passed a. ruined town 
called El Hherry, of the general size and character of those already 
described ; and in two hours more, after going over steep but low 
hills, gradually becoming more and more stony and barren, we came 
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to the valley called Wadi-el-Theioed. This is one ol the principal 
places of resort for the Arabs of Belkah, as the stream which comes 
from the eastward and runs through this valley westerly is never dry 
throughout the year. It has worn its bed here through a chalky rock, 
and continues through a similar channel, by the report of the Arabs, 
till it empties its stream into the Dead Sea. Along its banks are 
many wells of a moderate depth, with hewn cisterns and drinking 
troughs tor cattle, which in the present day, as they did in the patri - 
archal ages, form the principal strength as well as the wealth of a 
tribe, the possession of these securing the necessary supplies, with- 
out which no Arab camp, with their numerous flocks and herds, 
could long exist. On many of tlie wells and cisterns I observed the 
following characters, » which are said to be the work of 

Arabs, but whether for mere pastime, or with a view to mark the pro- 
perty of particular tribes, or of individuals belonging to such tribes, 

I could not learn. The first of these characters is one very com- 
monly seen among the hieroglyphic signs of Egypt, and generally 
thought to mean the key of the waters of the Nile, being generally 
held in the right hand by Isis ; the second and last are similar to 
some of the old and unknown characters found in the caves of 
India, both at Salsettc and in the southern part of the Peninsula. 

It would be worth an enquiry to ascertain whether any of the sculp- 
tures on the Jebel Mokattub, or Written Mountain, near Mounts 
Horeb and Sinai, supposed at one time to have been the work of 
the Israelites during their forty years of wandering in the Desert, 
and to be in the lost Hebrew character, resemble in any manner 
the marks scattered about on the wells and cisterns of these parts ; 
as they might then be considered the work of the same people and 
the same age. The wells here must have been nearly coeval with 
the earliest occupation of this tract of country by the several tribes 
among which it was divided, and may have formed the portion of 
several successive races, as well as the bone of contention between 
opposing tribes, from the days of Abraham and Lot up to the pre- 
sent period ; and the characters on them, which belong to no 
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knomi language, may be nearly as ancient as the wells themselves ; 
since there is nothing in their appearance that would indicate a 
more recent date. 

We ascended the hill to the southward of this stream, and 
passing for half an hour over a chalky and barren soil, we obtained 
a distant view of Oom-el-Russas, about eight or ten miles off, to 
the southward of us. The only conspicuous object which pre- 
sented itself to our view at this distance was a high tower, looking 
like a monumental column standing alone. We continued our 
way towards it in nearly a straight line, over a gently rising ground, 
with an improving soil, and reached it about noon. 

On entering the site of this ruined town we came first to some 
smoothly hewn cisterns in the rock, with marks of a large quarry 
from which abundance of stone had been taken away for building. 
Beyond these, and on a higher level, we found a portion of a square 
building, resembling the remains of a small fort, the walls of which 
were pierced with long and narrow loop-holes for arrows or mus- 
ketry. A few paces south of this stood the tower which had 
shown itself so conspicuously at a distance. * This tower was not 
more than ten feet square at its base, and from thirty to forty 
feet high ; the masonry in it not being remarkable either for its 
strength or elegance. On the shaft of this square pillar, for so it 
might well be called, was a sort of square capital, cut off from the 
body of the tower by a shelving moulding, raised at the corners 
like the covers of the Roman sarcophagi scattered so abundantly 
over the country. At each corner of this square capital was a 
plain Doric column, small size, supporting a florid cornice, sculp- 
tured with an arabesque pattern, and curved outwards at the cor- 
ners in the most fanciful manner. On the north, the east, and the 
west sides of this tower, and about midway between its base and 
summit, a Greek cross was sculptured in relief, and contained 
within a circle ; but on the south side this emblem was not to be 
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found. In various parts of* it were many marks like those already 
described on the wells and cisterns of El Themed j and as this tower 
is unquestionably of a date much posterior to the days of the 
Israelites sojourning in these parts, and of Greek or Roman work, 
in the decline of these empires, the marks are most probably those 
of the Arabs. The enquiry suggested would still be useful, how> 
ever, inasmuch as if the characters on the Written Mountain were 
found generally resembling these, it might be concluded that they 
also were the work of Arabs, and not of the Jews during their 
wandering in the Desert of Sin. 

To the eastward of this tower, a few paces only, are remains 
of ruined buildings, and to the southward are seen foundations, 
with broken pottery, and other vestiges of former population, ex- 
tending for more than half a mile to the first division of enclosed 
dwellings belonging to the town. This is about 200 yards square j 
the walls are low, but are constructed of large stones, and the inte- 
rior of this space is filled with ruined buildings, the arched door- 
ways of which are the only parts remaining perfect. These arches 
are all of the Homan shape j and I observed amongst the ruins, in 
several places, appearances of stone beams having been laid on the 
walls, so as to reach from side to side and support entirely the 
roof of the dwelling. 

Close to this first division of enclosed dwellings, and on the 
south of it, is the second division, the wall of enclosure remainin*' 
quite perfect all around. Its shape is nearly an oblong, and (he 
space occupied by it not more than half a mile. Like the former, 
the interior- of this is filled with ruined buildings, all, however, of 
a small size, and unadorned by architectural ornament of any kind, 
though constructed of very large stones. In many instances, 
where ail the rest of the building is quite destroyed, the Homan 
arch of the door of entrance continues quite perfect ; and here the 
stone beams that extended from wall to wall, and sometimes wholly 
formed the roof of the dwelling, are distinctly seen. The streets, 
though at right angles with each other, were extremely narrow, and 
the whole appearance of the buildings was small and unimportant. 
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thougli the masonry was unusually solid for such works, and cal- 
culated for great duration. 

We found some Arabs of the same tribe as those we had seen 
in the Wadi-el-Themed encamped near this spot, the sheikh of 
which party was here amid these ruins alone, for the purpose of 
looking out, and warning his companions of the approach of 
strangers ; the tents being generally pitched in hollow valleys or at 
the foot of hills for shelter, while the eminences above form 
posts from which the whole of the surrounding country may be 
surveyed. As our party was small, consisting only of Abu Farah 
and myself, we were kindly welcomed, and alighted here. We 
had not been seated long, and had scarcely got into the train of the 
enquiries I desired to make, (and these, whatever their nature, and 
particularly when betraying anxiety, must be introduced in a most 
circumlocutory manner, and quite incidentally, to avoid suspicion 
and all its train of consequences,) when a small party from Karak 
arrived from the southward, and alighted here for the same pur- 
pose as ourselves, to learn the state of the road, as far as it could, 
be gathered from the sheikh who was on the look out at this spot. 
Our conversation was very general and desultory, as neither party 
were willing to tell the other frankly what was their immediate 
object or pursuit. Amidst much that was irrelevant, however, I 
learnt to my extreme regret and disappointment, not only that the 
road from hence to Karak was so unsafe as to afford little chance 
of escape from plunder, (for as our informants had braved this 
successfully, I might hope to do so too,) but that it was perfectly 
impossible to proceed from that town across the eastern Desert 
to Bagdad, as 1 had been led to liope. From all that I could 
learn, the intercourse between these places, if‘ it had ever existed, 
which seemed at least doubtful, had been suspended for many 
years ; but even should the nature of the country admit of’ such a 
journey, in which there could be no more difficulty than in the way 
between Damascus and Bussora across the Great Desert, as often 
practised, the whole of the upper part of Arabia, from Medina 
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and Derryiah up to the eastern borders of the Hauran, and even 
to Palmyra, was covered with the Wahabee, to which sect nearly 
the whole of the Arabs in the heart of the Desert had become 
converts, and were increasing and spreading themselves in every 
direction, so as to interrupt, if not altogether suspend, the inter- 
course between friendly tribes and towns, without the escort of a 
larger force than Karak could furnish or my limited means admit of 
my paying for. A single individual, or a party of four or five on 
dromedaries, each carrying his own supplies, might perhaps have 
effected the journey with case, as the distance from Karak to Bagdad 
cannot be much farther than from Damascus or Aleppo, from which 
cities messengers go on dromedaries in eight or ten days; but it 
would be nearly impossible to perform such a journey alone with- 
out a previous knowledge of the several passes, if the country be 
hilly, or watering places, if a plain ; such as is possessed by all 
the Arabs employed in carrying dispatches; and therefore for me, 
however much disposed to risk the dangers of the way, it would 
be indispensable to have one person at least as a guide, or I should 
be nearly certain of losing myself in the trackless Desert that inter- 
vened between this and the place of my destination. To all my 
enquiries on this head, I received the most unequivocal assurances 
that no single individual in Karak would, in the present state of 
things more particularly, accompany me as escort or guide on such 
a journey ; though they might at any other time venture a small 
caravan, if the object promised them an adequate reward. Thus 
circumstanced, proceeding farther would be encountering a need- 
less risk without even a hope of benefit resulting from the attempt; 
and painful and vexatious as such a retracing of my steps would 
prove, I was compelled to submit, consoling myself with the assur- 
ance that I had done my best to accomplish the end in view, and 
that the disappointment arose from causes beyond my power to 
controul. 

In the course of the conversation held with our new compa- 
nions, I learnt that Karak, which is considered to be the ancient 
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Pella, is about twelve hours south of Oom-el-Russas, and that the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea was, both from thence and from our 
present position, about eight hours or thirty-two miles to the west. 

Karak Shaubak is another place, about two days* journey to 
the southward of Karak, and inferior to the former in size and 
importance. 

Wadi Moosa, or the Valley of Moses, is a resort of Bedouin 
Arabs, similar to Wadi-el-Themed, and is about a day’s journey to 
the southward of Karak Shaubak. 

Between \VMi Moosa and Mount Sinai there is no water, so 
that the route from Karak to Mount Sinai is a circuitous one, and 
made by passing first from Karak to Gaza, on the sea-shore of the 
Mediterranean, and from thence, going round the southern edge of 
the Dead Sea, to Tor, on the shores of the Red Sea, from whence 
the ascent to Horeb and Sinai is short and easy. 

At Gaza, there are extensive ruins, with towers, walls, and 
cannon hewn out of granite, projecting from them. 

At Ascalon are innumerable red granite pillars and long streets, 
the pillars mostly fallen. Lady Hester Stanhope is said to have 
dug up at Ascalon a fine statue without a head, probably of Greek 
or Roman workmanship ; but it was broken up by the Turks and 
Arabs, to whom graven images are as objectionable as they were to 
the Jews of old. 

At El Arish there is a monolith inverted from its original 
position, and now used as a watering trough ; it is of granite, and 
had a pyramidal top. It is said to be covered with hieroglyphics 
within and without, the crocodile being a very prominent object 
among the figures. It is represented as quite perfect, and from 
its small size might easily be removed from its present place by 
any traveller desirous of taking it to Europe. The origin of this 
is clearly Egyptian, and from the traces of the manner in which a 
door was formerly hung to it, there can be no doubt but that it was 
used as a cage or temple for the sacred animal the crocodile. Its 
description corresponds almost exactly with that of a similar mo- 
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nolith which I had myself seen at Gau Kebeer or Antaeopolis, in 
Upper Egypt, excepting only that this last was of marble, and the 
one at El Arish is said to be of granite, which makes it Egyptian 
in material as well as in purpose and design. 

At Pelusium are ruins of great extent, but not remarkable for 
any object of grandeur or beauty. Among these are some temples, 
but they are plain and without sculpture, either in hieroglyphics 
or other kind of ornament. Pelusium is approached by marshy 
ground, extending for several miles ; and amidst the ruins them- 
selves are seen some of the earliest and rudest kind of iron cannon, 
made from a number of iron bars heated, and beaten and forged 
together with iron hoops. 

In the route to Egypt, not far from Pelusium, is a valley of 
salt, extending nearly a day’s journey in length, the quality of the 
salt being equal in fineness and purity to any known. 

These facts, many of which I had heard before, were con- 
firmed to me by the testimony of some of the Karak party, whom 
we met here, several of them having, in the course of their pere- 
grinations on business, visited the places mentioned. 

Oom-el-Russas, the place of our halt, was considered by all 
present to have derived its name (which, in Arabic, is literally 
“ the Mother of Lead,”) from the circumstance of there having 
been dug up here, at some former period, leaden cases containing 
treasure. This, however, is so prevalent a notion, and is applied 
so indiscriminately to all places in which ruins of former days 
exist, that it deserves little attention. At one time, I thought it 
probable that the vicinity of this town might have furnished lead 
ore, and that some traces of this might be found to account for the 
name, but I could learn no facts which tended to confirm this con- 
jecture. 

The party from Karak were going down to Jericho from hence, 
and ultimately to Jerusalem. They determined to halt here, how- 
ever, for the day, and pressed us to remain with them, to which 
my old companion, Abu Farah, was strongly inclined, and, as usual. 
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complained bitterly of my foolish and, to him, unaccountable haste 
and impatience in pressing our departure from a spot where we had 
shelter and food, and where we might, therefore, repose ourselves 
in safety. As we could not proceed, however, it was useless to 
waste the remainder of the day here ; and I accordingly insisted 
on our resuming our route of return. 

It was about an hour after noon* when we quitted Oom-el- 
Russas ; and in our way back we went over an old Roman road, 
nearly perfect all the way from this place to Wadi-el-Themed, and 
from thence a^ain northward to the ruins of Zeineiba, a place not 
inferior in size to Oom-el»Russas. In our way we saw an abund> 
ance of hares and wild pigeons, with numbers of large birds like 
the grouse of Scotland. We left the ruined heap of El-Heurry on 
a hill to the west of us, and at sunset reached a small encampment 
of Arabs near Oom-el-Weleed, about a mile distant from the camp 
at which we had slept on the preceding night. We halted here to 
• repose, and on alighting were received with as much cordial hos- 
pitality as ever. 

Saturday^ March 3. — We left Oom-el-Weleed before the day 
broke, and on ascending the hill, to the north of it, we could see, 
as the sun rose, the position of Oom-el-Russas, to the southward, 
its tower rendering it conspicuous at the distance of from fifteen 
to twenty miles. In two hours after setting out we passed Oom- 
el-Keseine ; the lace of the country over which we rode being now 
unequal, and the soil much mixed with clay and covered with a 
short heath. In about two hours more, going in the direction 
generally of N. N. W., we came to Jelool, in riding over which I 
remarked an abundance of broken pottery of a fine red kind, dif- 
fering, in this respect, from that in more ordinary use. 

Proceeding onward in the same direction, we approached the 
ruins of Hhuzbhan or Heshbon, which are about two hours 
distant from Jelool. As we drew near to these, and at least a mile 
before entering the ruins themselves, we came on a ground strewed 
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over with broken pottery of the ribbed kind, and of an excellent 
quality ; most probably a manufacture of the ancient town from 
the clay of the neighbouring plains. The soil here, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the site, was a fine red earth, on which young com 
was now growing ; but even over the tilled portions of the surface 
the broken pottery was seen, though not strewed so thickly as 
on other parts of the soil* that had long lain undisturbed by the 
plough. 

This town or city of Heshbon is seated on so commanding a 
position that the view from it extends at least thirty miles in every 
direction ; and to the southward, where the prospect is most ex- 
tensive, the eye ranges, probably, a distance of sixty miles in a 
straight line. The space occupied by the buildings of this town is 
about a mile in circuit, and this is now covered with heaps of ruins. 
At the west end of this space the portion of a very singular 
building still remains. It appears, in many parts, to be extremely 
old j and yet there must have been still older works here, as this 
very building is formed out of the fragments of some earlier one that 
must have been in ruins before this was begun, as among the stones 
used in its construction is seen a sculptured block, apparently a 
piece of the cornice of some old edifice then in ruins ; and yet, 
in contrast to this proof of high antiquity in the materials, a mo- 
dern addition has been made to the building by the insertion of a 
a Saracen or pointed arch into the work. There were several 
columns originally belonging to this edifice ; but they have all 
fallen on the ground. The diameter of these was about three feet; 
but the motle in which the pieces of the shafts were united offered 
a peculiarity that I had never before observed in any other pillars. 
These pieces, instead of being united by means of iron or lead in 
the centre, after the usual manner, were locked together by the 
upper part overlapping the lower, as the cover of a snuff-box 
without hinges overlaps the bottom part ; there being a corres- 
pondent elevation in the upper centre of the lower piece to fill up 
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the space hollowed out in the lower part of the upper piece, the 
one fitted nicely over the other; and the joints were so fine as to 
warrant the belief that, when new, they were almost imperceptible. 
The capitals of tliese pillars were also of a very unusual kind, and 
such as I had never seen elsewhere. They were nearly square in 
shape, with a large leaf at each corner, the central stem of the leaf 
running up exactly on the sharp angle of the square, and the broad 
edges of the leaf folded back so as to meet in the centre of each 
face. There were many sculptured blocks of stone scattered about, 
near this edifice ; and the masonry of the remains bespoke them to 
be of a higher order than most of those seen in the neighbouring 
towns through which we had passed. 

On the summit of the hill on which Heshbon stood, and nearly 
in its centre, are seen the remains of an edifice, the pavement of 
which is still perfect, as well as four pedestals of columns occupy- 
ing their original positions in the plan : these last are square below, 

* with the usual circular mouldings above, and appear to mark the 
site of a portico to the building which fronted to the south. 

The view from this commanding position is fine and extensive. 
On the north are seen many grottoes in the side of a hill near the 
town, perhaps the ancient tombs of the original inhabitants of this 
old settlenjent. On the west is a deep hollow j and beyond it, in 
the same direction, but much deeper still, is the valley of the 
Jordan, distant, apparently, from six to ten miles only, in a straight 
line. The city of Jerusalem is just perceptible from this elevated 
point, bearing due west ; and Bethlehem, more distinctly visible, 
bears W. ^ S. by compass, distant, perhaps, from twenty-five to 
thirty miles in a straight line, though the inequality of the roads 
between would make it four good days* journeys of twenty-five to 
thirty miles each. The western shore of the Dead Sea is also seen, 
bearing south-west, about fifteen miles off ; and to the east and 
south the view is almost boundless. The tower of Oom-el-Russtls 
is visible from hence, bearing S. S. E., distant from thirty to forty 

p 2 
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miles ; and the castle of Assalt is also seen, bearing north-west, 
about fifteen miles in a straight line, and from five to six hours of 
brisk walking pace on horseback. 

On the low ground to the south of the town, and about half 
a mile from the foot of the hill on which it stands, is a large reser- 
voir for water, constructed of good masonry, and not unlike the 
cisterns of Solomon, near Jerusalem, to which this is also nearly 
equal in size. If Hhuzbhan be the Heshbon of the Scriptures, 
of which there can be little doubt, as it agrees so well, both in 
name and local position, these reservoirs may probably be the very 
fish-pools of Solomon, to which that monarch compares the eyes 
of his love, in the Canticles, ch. vii. v. 4. 

Descending from the summit of this hill to the north-east, we 
saw a sculptured comice among a heap of ruins, from which I 
copied the following fragment of an inscription : — 

rEKEXCOEIAI. 

It was about an hour after noon when we quitted Hhuzbhan, 
from whence we gradually descended to a lower level, and went in 
a north-west direction. In an hour after setting out we rode 
through a narrow pass in the rocks, called Bab-Hhuzbhan, or the 
Gate of Heshbon, which led to a deep valley called Wadi-Hhuz- 
bhan ; the town being of sufficient importance to give its name to 
these two spots in its vicinity. In the descent beyond the pass we 
saw the remains of what appeared to me to have been a fort or an 
elevated mound ; and reaching the foot of the hill over a steep 
declivity, we came to a fine stream of water, which has its source 
to the eastward of this, and runs westerly into the Dead Sea. On 
the banks of the stream were several pieces of sloping walls, as at 
Zerkah, and portions of aqueducts encrusted with petrifactions, 
as at Tyre ; with the remains of a small stone bridge, and broken 
pottery extending along its edges for upwards of a mile ; so that 
there appeared good reason to regard this as the site of some 
ancient town. 
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As we ascended on the opposite bank of this stream, we had 
on our right a ruinfd village, called Khallet-el-Sumia, and on our 
lefb an apparently new building, called Shufammer, resembling 
exactly the central enclosed building of Shufammer seen in the 
road from Acre to Nazareth; this on the east of the Jordan being, 
however, uninhabited. 

After ascending for about two hours, and enjoying, through 
the whole of our way, the most romantic scenery that mountain, 
wood, water, rock, and glen could furnish, we came to the summit 
of the hill Uj which we had directed our course, and from thence 
again descended into a valley called Wadi Esseer. Over the 
rocky cliffs to the north of us, and close to our path, was a water- 
fall, the only one I had ever seen in these parts. Its stream was 
small, and the whole descent, which was repeatedly broken, about 
thirty feet. It fell into the stream now before us, and ultimately 
discharged itself into the Dead Sea. As the view that opened upon 
us here presented several new positions, we halted for a moment, 
while I alighted to take the following bearings by compass, and 
the distances, in a straight line, as well as the eye could estimate 
them : — • ' 


Head of the Dead Sea 
Rama (under a hill) 
Cuflferein - 
Rihhah or Jericho 
Burdj-e-Hadjela 
Nemereen 


W. by S. 9 miles. 
W.S.W. 5 miles. 
West, 7 miles. 
W. by N. 8 miles. 
W. by N. 4 miles. 
W. N. W. 7 miles. 


Continuing to descend from hence, we reached the foot of the 
hill, over an extremely abrupt declivity, after an hour’s ride, and 
then halted to wash and refresh. From hence we again went up, 
over a steep hill; and after passing through some of the finest 
woods that could be seen, we came to a deep glen, in which some 
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ancient caves were pointed out to me as we rode along. The 
entrances to these caves were by large squifre apertures, un- 
questionably hewn out with great care; and the interior of each 
was said to contain stone sarcophagi and inscriptions. I had the 
strongest desire to visit these, if only for a hasty glance ; but as 
this fertile glen is a scene of constant contention among the 
shepherds who feed their flocks here, and each encroach on the 
other’s supposed prior right, nothing that I could say would induce 
my guide, Abu Farah, to consent to my turning a foot out of our 
path, and accordingly, to my great regret and vexation, I was com- 
pelled to relinquish my desires, and submit to forego their gratih- 
cation. 

From the summit of the hill we again saw the castle and town 
of Assalt, as well as the head of the Dead Sea ; and descending for 
about an hour over corn land, now cultivated, we came to the 
modern tomb of Mar Georgis, or St. George, the tutelar saint of' 
the neighbouring town of Fahaez : — the structure has nothing re- 
markable in it, being like the ordinary tombs of Mohammedan 
saints, so plentifully seen over every part of the East. 

In a quarter of an licftir after this we came to Maliuss, a large 
ruined village, and in half an hour more, passing over cultivated 
grounds, we reached Fahaez ; the valley of the Jordan, and the head 
of the Dead Sea, being always in sight on our left as we rode. 
From hence we descended by the steep hill over which w'e came 
on our way out, crossed the Wadi I^izerack, where we observed 
grottoes in the rock, and remains of walls of stone ; and, lastly, 
ascended again to Anab, where we alighted to take some food. 

Our route of return I'rorn hence to Assalt was the same as that by 
which we had first come from that town to Anab ; and, proceeding 
briskly on, we reached it about sunset. On approaching it from 
the eastward, the huge castle looking doubly large through the 
haze of the smoke ascending from the town, the small dwellings 
barely seen by the glimmer of the lights burning in them, and the 
aid of a faint moonlight, the hum of population, the barking of 
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dogs, and the general effect of the surrounding scenery, all com- 
bined, was powerfully impressive. 

We were well received by our friends at Assalt; and, as the 
adventures of our excursion formed an object of general interest, 
we were kept up by visitors till a late hour in recounting them. 



CHAPTER VII. 


FURTHER DETENTION AT ASSALT, AND A THIRD VISIT TO JUllASH. 

uissALT, Swulay, March 4. — It was necessary to remain at 
least a day at Assalt, for the purpose of giving my horse some 
repose, as well as to think of what steps it would be most advisable 
to* pursue under existing circumstances, and how I could best 
further the ultimate object of my journey. 

It being a day of freedom from business, (though to me, at least, 
far from a day of rest,) as soon as the morning service of the 
church was over, which was at an early hour, the house in which I 
lodged was filled with visitors; some professedly to know the 
reason of our return ; others probably out of a desire to see us, and 
ascertain that we were well; and some, certainly, because they had 
nothing else to do, and thought it the least tedious method of 
passing away a tiresome day of idleness and gossiping. 
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The adventures of our way were recounted twenty times in 
succession to every fresh visitor by my guide, Abu Farah-cl- 
Seniaan-ibn-Semaan-ibn-Daood (for so he called himself) j and 
although he interlarded his narrative with the most solemn ex- 
clamations, such as, “ Salat el Nebb6 ! Ya towal Oomruck !” &c. 
“ Pray to the Prophet ! May your life be lengthened !” and similar 
expressions, yet he was a perfect Falstaff in progressive exaggera- 
tion, and every time that he repeated the same incident, it became 
magnified in importance by the additional embellishments which 
it was certair of receiving as it passed through his hands. 

It may be remarked here, that nothing is more fallacious, or 
less worthy of being implicitly received, than the information of 
the people of the country, either with regard to the inhabited 
places near them, their distance and direction of bearing from each 
other, or as to the site of ancient ruins in the neighbourhood, with 
their extent, position, or present state. In illustration of this un- 
certainty on topics like these, we had a long dispute among our 
morning visitors on the question whether Karak, and Karak Shau- 
bak, were one and the same place, or whether they were distinct 
and separate from each other. One would have imagined, that in 
a town so near to these as Assalt, and inhabited, too, by a people 
frequently making journies in the country around them, as well as 
being occasionally visited by persons from Karak, such ignorance 
as this could not well happen ; yet some among our party contended 
warmly, that to the south of Karak there were neither towns nor 
villages of any kind, the people all living in tents j while others 
maintained as stoutly, that two days* journey to the south of Karak 
was a place called Karak Shaubak ; and a day further on, in the 
same direction, was a spot called Wadi Moosa, in which were 
several other smaller villages. 

Of the remains of ancient cities in this district of Belkah, 
many of the inhabitants of Assalt did not even know the existence ; 
others confounded names and descriptions in such a manner as to 
render both unintelligible, from the details given as descriptive of 
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one place proving much more applicable to some other. Many ot 
the party went so far as to say, that Deer el Nassara, at which there 
is not a vestige of architectural grandeur or beauty, was a far more 
interesting spot, and more worthy of a stranger’s visit, than either 
Amman or Jerash, two of the finest groups of ruins on the east 
of the Jordan. Some of our visitors asserted, that at Irak-el- 
Emir, whidi we had passed without entering, were stone doors, 
sarcophagi, subterranean chambers, galleries of undetermined ex- 
tent, and inscriptions in unknown characters graven on the doors 
and walls, a description that would lead one to expect Egyptian 
tombs like those of the kings at Thebes. Others contended that 
there were neither stone doors nor large chambers, but sarcophagi 
only, and these sunk deep into the earth ; and others again insisted 
that there was neither writing over the doors nor sculpture of any 
kind; though all admitted the existence of the stone boxes, or sar- 
cophagi, which were large and numerous. 

The unaccountable part of these discrepancies and total want 
of agreement is, that each of the speakers swore he had seen the 
place spoken of at least twenty times, and knew every part of it as 
well as his own dwelling, yet all were equally positive in maintain- 
ing the accuracy of their statements, and no one person would 
submit to acknowledge himself as even probably in error. 

The fine remains at Jerash and Amman, which my guide had 
often seen, were scarcely at all esteemed by him ; while, in de- 
scribing the shapeless masses at Jelool, Hhuzbhan, and Oom-el- 
Russas, which he had only seen at a distance before, and had never 
entered or examined until during our late excursion, in which we 
took them in our way, he exclaimed, “ Never were cities in the 
world like these three j — there is no counting the number of the 
houses, and every house is as big as the castle of Assalt ! the 
pillars are larger round than the circle of the whole company ; the 
writings are so numerous that no one could copy them ; and the 
tower of Oom-el-Russas is as high as a mountain !” , 

After every allowance that I was disposed to make for oriental 
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exaggeration, this style was so extravagantly hyperbolic, and ap- 
peared so ridiculous to me, who had but so recently viewed the 
objects described, that I could not refrain from laughter. I have 
recorded these facts, however, because they not only illustrate the 
character of the people here, and of human nature generally, 
among all people in a similar state of civilization, but they will also 
serve to show how little dependance can be placed by travellers on 
the relations and descriptions of the native inhabitants of these coun- 
tries, and ho'”' much more frequently they are liable to be tempted 
to visit an uninteresting spot, than to pass by any considerable one. 
Mr. Burckhardt, who had been unable to visit Oom-el-Russas, but 
had collected such information as he could obtain from the Arabs 
respecting it, had been assured that there were green columns at that 
place ; which induced a supposition that these might be columns of 
verd antique, and that the ruins existing there might correspond in 
magnificence to the costliness of such a material ; but the remains 
seen at Oom-el-Russas, are so far from the description given of 
them in the instance mentioned, that there was not a single 
column, nor even the fragment of one, visible to us in our late 
visit to that spot. 

In the evening we repaired to the house of Aioobe, where a 
new pack of German picquet cards were introduced for the amuse- 
ment of the company ; and the noise and confusion to which this 
Sunday evening’s diversion gave rise, was almost distracting. In 
the course of our stay there an incident occurred which was 
quite new to me, and curious enough to deserve mention. The 
salutations usual in many ancient and modern nations, offered to 
perupns after sneezing, are well known * j but salutations after an 
act by which nature relieves a person oppressed with flatulencies, 
are certainly uncommon. On this occasion, the infant child of 
Aioobe being in its mother’s arras, and alarming the company by 
a sound unusually loud and distinct for an infant of its tender age. 


* Hobhouse’s Travels, page 5 12 . 
Q 2 
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the father exclaimed, with great gravity and evident satisfaction^ 
“ B*ism-IJJah, el Rakhman, el Rakbeem, ya towal oomruck, ya 
Ibralieem.’* “ In the name of God, the mighty, and the merciful, 
may your life be lengthened, O Abraham !** and not a smile was 
excited throughout the company by this extraordinary introduction 
of salutation and prayer on so unusual an occasion. Niebuhr has a 
very extraordinary story respecting an Arab who encouraged a com- 
petition for excellence in this respect in a bath at Senna ; and others 
are told by him, to show the extreme abhorrence which Arabs in 
general have for even the inadvertent escape of what had here 
excited the solemn exclamations adverted to. Niebuhr also men- 
tions, that the former part of this exclamation is used by all pious 
Arabs before the consummation of connubial rites ; so that the 
name of God is invoked on the most opposite occasions, and 
associated, in the most unseemly manner, with the gravest as well 
as the most frivolous events. 

The conversation of the evening took a political turn, and the 
general belief and opinion was, that all the sovereigns of Europe 
would soon unite to re-possess the sanctuaries of the Holy Land. 
They even ventured to mark out the divisions that would certainly 
take place when the apportionment of the territories to the re- 
spective sovereigns should be determined on. In this division, 
Russia, they conceived, would have possession of Constantinople ; 
Austria would receive Asia Minor ; England the whole of Syria ; 
and the French, Egypt. In reasoning on the probable conse- 
quences to which such an occupation of the Turkish territories 
might lead, nothing could surpass the absurdity of their specula- 
tions, arising from their utter ignorance of geography, as w^ as 
of the resources and character of the several nations thus enriched 
by their donations. In this I took but little part, and avoided con- 
tradiction as tending to protract a conversation already tedious 
from its length and inutility ; and by thus remaining passive, an 
interval occurred which enabled me to change the topic to one of 
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more immediate personal interest to myself, as well as one on which 
their opinions might really be of some value. 

In considering the steps most advantageous for me to pursue, 
under the circumstances of the moment, it was the unanimous 
opinion of those present, that as I could not effect a journey across 
the Desert to Bagdad or Bussora without a change of affairs among 
the Wahabee Arabs, which there was no ground at present to hope 
or expect, I should best effect my object by going from hence 
straight to Damascus through the Hauran ; and on my arrival at 
that city, I might more easily determine on the best mode of fur- 
tlier prosecuting my journey to Aleppo, and from thence, by the 
ordinary caravan route, to India. In every point of view in which 
this subject was debated, it appeared to me not only the most 
eligible, but really the only mode left for me to pursue; I accord- 
ingly consented to this arrangement, and our kind entertainer, 
Aioobc, undertook to write letters of recommendation to several 
of his friends and correspondents on the road, to facilitate my 
progress as much as it might be in their power to do so. My 
Nazarene guide, Maalim Georgis, and my Assalt guide, Abu Farah, 
each solicited also to accompany me thus far on my way. They 
declared that, in offering their services, they were influenced by no 
motives of gain, but wished, out of pure regard, to be my com- 
panions as far as Damascus at least : and though I could hardly give 
full credit to this profession of unusual freedom from selfishness, yet 
I readily yielded to their wishes, as guides of some description or 
other were indispensable, and more trustworthy ones than these I 
could hardly hope to find. The arrangement was therefore con- 
cluded ; and though I doubted their entire disinterestedness, and 
knew moreover that they were too poor to be able, even if willing, 
to serve me without reward, yet I was reluctant to show any distrust 
of their zeal or attachment, and therefore suffered all mention of 
such reward to be suspended for the present, till a fitting time 
and opportunity should render it more acceptable to all parties. 
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My clothes having been washed for me during the afternoon, 
I remained up till past midnight, after my companions were 
asleep, to dry them in the smoke of the embers that still remained 
from the blazing fire, around which we had all passed the evening, 

Assalt, Monday, March 5. — The morning broke with a heavy 
gale of wind from the S. W., accompanied by torrents of rain, so 
that it was impossible to set out on our journey. Independently 
of the vexation caused by this unexpected delay, the manner in 
which I was compelled to pass my time was both tedious and un- 
profitable. All those whose occupations were carried on within 
the house were as idle as ever, and those whose business was in 
the open air were driven to their several dwellings for shelter. By 
this means our house was crowded with visitors during the whole 
of the day ; and however thankful I might have felt towards par- 
ticular individuals of the place for their advice and hospitality, I 
could not but feel impatient to quit a scene where nothing new 
or useful remained to learn ; while indolence, ignorance, and bigotry 
were perpetually presenting the most revolting pictures to my 
view. 


Assalt, Tuesday, March 6 , — The rain of the preceding day 
had ceased with the S.W. wind during the night; but after a short 
interval of moderate weather, this was succeeded by as strong a 
gale from the northward, bringing with it snow and sleet, which 
rendered it equally impracticable to proceed on our intended route; 
I had therefore the prospect of another tedious day before me, and 
was already weary with the anticipation of the tiresome ta^ of 
passing it. 

Besides the usual circle by which our abode was certain of 
being visited during the day, and who were also certain of entering 
on the threadbare topic of the Christian sovereigns dividing the 
Turkish empire and giving the Greeks the pre-eminence, there 
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came a party of Mohammedans to see me, as the stranger of whom 
they had heard much to excite their curiosity. The head of the 
party was a green-turbanned descendant of the Prophet, originally 
from Egypt 5 but having, after the pilgrimage to Mecca, taken a 
wife of this part of the country, he had settled here as a trader. 
Another of the party was an Arab doctor from Damascus, who 
had been at Cyprus, at Alexandria, and at Tunis. Being them- 
selves great travellers, they liad come, as they expressed it to me, 
to see one who had the courage to leave his mother’s home, and 
come so far : way from it as this to see the world. Each of these 
having performed the journey to Mecca as pilgrims, were called 
Hadjee, and as this title is sometimes conceded to Christians who 
have visited their holy city, .Jerusalem, they flattered me by this 
compliment, affixing the address of Hadjee to the name of Ab- 
dallaii, by which I was usually known. The Christians, here, were 
not pleased with one of their own faith bearing a name so purely 
Mohammedan as they considered this to be; though in other parts 
there are even Arab Christians not unfrequently bearing this least 
objectionable of all appellations, “ the Slave of God,” and which, 
one would think, all sects and religions might be d^[Mly proud to 
adopt. 

If I had before been disgusted with the religious hatred and 
contempt existing between Mohammedans and Christians gene- 
rally, (though it is less offensive in its appearance at this place than 
I had before seen it elsewhere,) I saw enough in the morning’s 
history to revive that feeling with redoubled force. I was asked 
innumerable questions by each party, and requested to relate what 
I had most admired among all the various wonders I had seen 
through life ; but when I recounted an incident which tended to 
portray in strong colours the great advantages of universal phi- 
lanthropy and toleration, or spoke of some deed which taught or 
illustrated the value of religious charity and mutual forbearance 
among persons of opposite opinions in matters of faith, no one 
assented ; on the contrary, the Mussulman proudly exclaimed, 
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“ La Illah ul Ullah, wa Muhammed el Russool Ullah,” and the 
Christian as haughtily crossed himself, counted his beads, and 
muttered his profession of faith, each seeming most heartily to 
despise the other. When I was asked, why I travelled, the Egyptian 
trader said, before I made any reply, that it must no doubt be to 
increase my stock of knowledge ; the Arab doctor from Damascus 
said, that being wise enough already, it was more probable that 
my object was to collect information in the country of the Turks 
to transmit to my sovereign, to be serviceable in some meditated 
conquests; while the Christian contended, that it must be also 
with a view to enquire into the state of Christianity in these parts, 
with a view to the ultimate purification of the faith of the Church. 

The Christian visitors at length dropped off one by one, and 
I was left alone with the Mohammedans, who, though more proud, 
from a consciousness of superiority, were neither so ignorant nor 
so bigotted as their Christian neighbours, and were therefore much 
more agreeable companions. Not long after this, they again came in 
one by one as they had left, and general conversation was resumed, 
in which political subjects were most prominent. The Egyptian 
affected to d^pise Napoleon for having abjured his faith and made 
a public profession of Mohammedanism at Cairo, which he thought 
was as unwise as it was contemptible, since it could have deceived 
no man of sound judgment or orthodox Mussulman. The Chris- 
tians admitted that this was at least a doubtful virtue ; but they 
thought him entitled to the highest praise for his attempt to rescue 
the Holy Land from infidel dominion. Both parties agreed only 
in one thing, that of extolling the English ; yet the Mohammedans 
considered them unjustifiable in their attempts to restore the old 
King of France, whom they understood to be an ideot ; and the 
latter thought they had done wickedly in dethroning the Emperor 
to make room for the Bourbons, since the eyes of all the Christian 
world had in their estimation been directed to Buonaparte, as the 
only hope left for the redemption of Jerusalem* 
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The weather began to abate in severity towards the evening, 
and promised a fair morrow. After our party broke up, therefore, 
I m^e arrangements for our rising early, in the hope that the next 
sun would see us on our way. 

Wedneiday^ March 7. — We arose early, as the weather was now 
fine, but from the delay always inseparable from the first starting on 
a new journey, it was eight o’clock before we had mounted our 
horses to set out. I was accompanied on this occasion by Mal- 
lim Georgis, my former guide from Nazareth, and Abu Farah, my 
late escort towards Karak ; and as we moved from the door of our 
dwelling we received the good wishes and parting benedictions of 
all the people of the town, both Christians and Mohammedans. 

On leaving Assalt, we went up to the northward, through a 
beautifully wooded country, passing in our way an armed troop of 
thirteen Arabs on foot, just going out on a plundering excursion, 
and in half an hour we gained the summit of the hill that we had 
been ascending. From this point we had a fine view of the Valley 
of Jordan, which is called by the Arabs of this par^ Ghore, and 
Wadi Steziban, and the river is still called £1 Shere^h. 

Descending from this eminence, but still going in a northerly 
direction, we passed the reputed tomb of Osha-el-Nebbd, or Joshua 
the Prophet, leaving it a little on our left. Seven ruined villages, 
a hewn cistern or reservoir for water, and other marks of former 
populousness were seen by us also in the early part of this route. 
In half an hour from the commencement of our journey we came 
to Zey, a ruined town, in which were some few pillars, many pri- 
vate buildings originally constructed of large stones, but now com- 
pletely demolished and grown over with trees, with a very perfect 
sarcophagus, ornamented with sculpture and of the usual size. 
Near to this spot are an abundance of pines growing in a clayey 
soil ; and I was assured that this was a favourite haunt of wild 
boars, which I could easily credit, as there were a number of places 
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then visible in which the^‘ had but very recently muzzled up the 
fresh earth in search of roots as food. 

In the course of our descent, the position of n small building 
called the tomb of Ooda-el-Nebbe was pointed out to me on the 
top of a hill which hangs over the valley of Jerash, and bore from us 
N.E. by E. by compass, distant probably about fifteen miles in a 
straight line. 

An hour’s ride from Zey brought us to Ullan, a Christian 
town, very recently deserted ; as it was the town in which Aioobe 
the merchant of Assalt was born and brought up to manhood;— -it 
is now, however, entirely in ruins. Near it are some old caves oi 
burial, as well as hewn quarries, which probably furnished the stone 
used in the dwellings, all of which are built of that material. On 
the west of this, and at the apparent distance of two miles, we saw 
Kufr Ulm, another town also recently deserted and fallen into 
ruins. The whole of this tract is called Belkah, until it reaches 
the river or brook of Zerkah, when the district ends, and to the 
north of it commences the district of Jebel Adjeloon. Ullan 
appears to haye been an ancient site, from the abundance of fine 
broken potterj)^ scattered around it, of a quality far superior to any 
in modern use in these countries, and one of the most frequent 
and unerring indications of an early and populous settlement. 
The spot is now used as a place of burial for the Arabs of the sur- 
rounding country, who live in tents, and who are half cultivators 
and half Bedouins. 

Below this site of Ullan, we passed over a light red soil and 
a reddish sand stone, with green turf and an abundance of scarlet 
flowers, similar to those we had seen in such plenty in our way 
over the plains near Amman and towards Oom-el-Hussas. These 
I now learnt were called by the Arabs, Berrakoot ; they are con- 
sidered to yield an excellent remedy for asthma and coughs; to 
effect which the flowers are boiled in a small quantity of water, and 
the decoction sweetened with sugar, and drank by the patient, to 
whom it is said to afford speedy and effectual relief. 
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In half ah hour after palising through UllSn, we came to a 
sister town called Sihhan. This is larger than the former one ; 
and besides being distinguished, like the other, by an abundance of 
broken potteiy scattered around its site, we noticed some grottos 
in the neighbourhood, with fragments of the rustic masonry of the 
Romans, and the pedestal of a column, which indicated the former 
existence of some architectural works of a public nature. This 
spot is also now used as a place of burial by the tented Arabs of 
the surroundirg country, and on the graves are observed numer- 
ous propitiatory offerings and tokens in memory of the tenants of 
the graves. 

Our road still continued in a direction of north-east, and de- 
scended to a lower level as we proceeded, when, after a ride of 
about three-quarters of an hour over a light red soil, we passed 
suddenly down into a deep valley or glen, between Ullakoom and 
Sumia, two ruined villages on the hills on each side of us, about a 
mile apart from each other. From hence the position of Boor- 
mah was pointed out to me, in a northern direction, on the side 
of Jebel Adjeloon. I believe this to be a different pronunciation 
of the same name, which on my former way from Jerusalem to 
Jerash was called Boorzah, as they were beyond doubt one and 
the same place. 

In an hour and a half from this, still descending, we went 
down over a steep slope to the passage of the Zerkah. It had 
been for some time gathering, and now began to rain heavily, with 
thunder and lightning, so that we had the prospect of a most 
uncomfortable ride before us ; it was now, however, too late to 
seek shelter or retreat, of which I was rather glad, for had the rain 
fallen within the first hour of our leaving Assalt, my companions 
would no doubt have retraced their steps, and I should have been 
detained another day or two, if not more. The stream of the 
Zerkah was in this place deep and rapid, and it was not without 
difficulty that we swam our horses across, although the breadth 
w§8 inconsiderable. We saw here several encampments of Arabs 
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In their black liair tents, and noticed some caves and grottos exca- 
vated by the earlier inhabitants of these parts in the caves above. 
On the hill to the east of Zerkah were also pointed out to me 
more than hfty ruined villages, the names of which were repeated 
to me, but being unable to write them on the spot they were soon 
forgotten. 

We ascended from hence northerly over steep hills and a 
clayey soil, in which wild olives and numerous other trees were 
growing ; and in about an hour after passing the Zerkah, we came 
to a ruined village called Alamoom, about an hour’s distance to 
the east of Boorma or Boorza. The rain here ceased, and after 
the brilliance and freshness that it had thrown over all the vegeta- 
bJe creation, the view on its clearing up was at once sublime and 
beautiful. The features of the country were such as I have already 
described there in my former visit to Jerash ; but on this occasion 
they derived a new charm from the state of the atmosphere, and 
looked like the most lively part of creation in a new dress. 

Directing our course more easterly, we came in half an hour 
to the ruined town of Hamsa, where we observed many modern 
graves, and a large building with a pointed arch. We passed on 
the side of these ruins, without going through them, leaving them 
a little on the right of our path, and had then on our left the ruined 
towns of Jejazy on the side of a hill, and Ghiddery above it. Jebel 
Asswete was pointed out to the eastward, that being the name 
given to a district like those of Belkah and Adjeloon. In this 
district of Jebel Asswete were said to be 366 ruined towns and 
villages, now entirely deserted, and not even occasionally visited 
by Bedouin Arabs in the course of their wanderings. This form 
of expression is, I believe, often used merely to signify a great 
number; but even supposing the towns to have been only as 
numerous in the district of Asswete as we have evidence of their^ 
having been in Belkah and Adjeloon, there is scarcely any portion 
of the country that could have been more peopled than these thitte 
provinces in the time of their greatest prosperity. 
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Jejazy on the hill'is small and of a modem date, though now 
in riiins : the only things noticed there, besides the remains of the 
dwellings*, were a number of mill-stones used in the grinding of 
corn. Ghiddery, which stands above it, is, however, larger and of 
older date, its site being now almost grown over with trees. We 
saw here several beautiful crested hoopoes, and a number of large 
partridges, as well as numerous flocks of the pigeons before seen 
and described ‘.i a former journey to Jerash, on passing through 
the village of Soof These pigeons are nearly double the size 
of the common pigeon of Europe, and are nearly all distin- 
guished by a fine rich blue plumage. They are held in such 
esteem as food, that at Soof, where I had first seen them, they 
blind one of them as a decoy-bird by thrusting a needle into its 
eyes, and drawing a thread from one eye to the other, after which 
they are put into trap-cages to allure and entice others into the 
snare. It was said also, that they were birds of passage, being 
known to go to Abyssinia in the end of the spring, to stay there 
during the rainy season of that country, and return again to these 
mountains to enjoy the winter rains here. 

Ascending the hill over a clayey soil, we soon reached the 
summit, and found that the hrs which clothed these elevated spots 
grew larger and larger as we approached the pinnacle, and then 
again dwindled in size as we descended. It was within an hour 
after our passing the summit and going over the north-eastern side 
of the hill that we came to Dibbeen, a modern town, the buildibgs 
of which were distinguished by their Saracen or pointed arches. We 
found it entirely deserted, its inhabitants having taken refuge from 
the extortions of Syrian governors and the incursions of plundering 
Arabs, in Assalt and other strong and independent towns of the 
Hauran. There were originally not more than 100 separate habi- 
tations in this place, and these were small and of inferior con- 
struction, but there are now few remaining perfect even of that 
small number. 
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From this spot the reputed tomb of Ooda-el-Nebbd was 
again seen, over the Valley of Jerash, bearing nearly east of us, 
and a small party of Arabs were encamped below. We still con- 
tinued to descend over the slope of the hill to the northward, our 
way being through pines and other trees, and we passed on our 
left the ruined villages of Nahaly, Reymoon, and Witkitty. I was 
here called out of my path by one of my companions to see what 
he called the Hadjar Nufook, a stone that was said to cover an 
opening in the rock close by us, from which a large quantity 
of gold had been taken out some time ago by Muggrebin magi- 
cians from the west. This was a tale so common, and applied to 
such various and distant spots, that I had become too much accus- 
tomed to hear it to pay the least attention to such a narrative. 

In an hour afterwards, we came to a valley in which ran a 
small stream said to discharge itself into the Zerkah. This valley 
and stream collectively is called Wadi Nahaly. It must once 
have been deemed of some importance, as there are still seen here 
the ruins of two aqueducts, called Towaheen ; they are evidently 
both ancient works : one of them has a single arched passage 
beneath it, about 30 feet high, and is now covered with leaves and 
creeping plants on both sides ; the other has its surface encrusted 
with large masses of petrifactions exactly like the cisterns at 
Ras-el-Ain, the aqueduct of Tyre, and the northern baths of Ti- 
berias. There had been a modern settlement also near the spot, 
which is now, however, quite deserted, and only a few of the dwell- 
ings reniain. 

From hence we ascended in an easterly direction over a stony 
ground, and noticed a number of olive trees, not growing wildly 
and spontaneously, as we had seen them before, but planted here, 
and said to have belonged to the dwellings below. On the left we 
passed the ruined village of Deer, and the villages of Meij, odd 
Megibbely to the north of it ; and in an hour from the aqueduct 
of Towaheen, which most probably conveyed water to Jerash, we 
reached that city, this being the third time of my visiting it, having 
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travelled from Assalt for about eight hours, or not more than 
thirty-two miles, in a north-east direction. 

As it was now sunset, my. companions were as much disposed 
as myself to halt ; and we fixed on the ruins of Jerash for the place 
of our repose. In entering the city from the west, by the outer 
gate, we observed several sarcophagi, and I inferred from thence 
that in this quarter there was also a necropolis, though in my 
former visit we had met with a large assemblage of tombs in an- 
other and opposite quarter, and more remote from the city walls. 
On the south-west of the outer entrance to the city, and on the 
south-east side, we observed several tombs excavated in the rock, 
to the number of twenty at least, resembling in general appearance 
those seen at Oom Kais : some of which, like the tombs at that 
olace also, had apparently been used, and that very recently, as 
places of shelter and habitation ; near one of them was the frag- 
ment of a stone door, but neither of them were closed. 

• We passed up through the centre of the city, and made our 
halt at the large square building conjectured to be a bath, which 
stands on the east of the northernmost theatre, and west of the 
stream in the valley. The part covered with a circular dome gave 
us and our horses shelter, although three of its sides were open j 
we had firewood, provisions, and water with us, so that we were 
well off; making a hearty supper, and smoking our pipes in an 
arched recess, which we called the Horse-shoe Arch from its shape, 
at the south-west angle of the interior. 

After supper I enjoyed a fine moonlight walk alone through 
these magnificent ruins, and only regretted the want of a com- 
panion to share with me the feelings which so impressive a scene 
inspired. In the two former visits, we were so hurried that there 
was scarcely time to note any thing, and still less to examine, to re- 
, fleet, and to compare. Circumstances having, however, most unex- 
pectedly brought me to this interesting spot for a third time, I was 
determined to make the most of so favourable an opportunity for 
bringing away a fuller and more accurate account of its remains 
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thati it had been possible to do on the former occasions already 
alluded to ; as very few persons were likely, for some time to come 
at least, to possess so good an opportunity, even in a projected 
visit to this place, as would be afforded me by merely halting a 
night at it, in a direct journey from Assalt to Damascus, as a spot 
just one day’s distance from our place of starting, and in the com- 
mon route between these two places. 

I did not return to the spot fixed on for our repose, until near 
midnight, having gone over and examined alone, nearly every part 
of the principal edifices by moonlight, and seen much that had 
escaped me before ; and when I returned, I found that my guides, 
who were still awake, had given me up as lost, or robbed, or mur- 
dered : though, as might well be expected, I had met with no 
living being in my ramble, not even the guardian bird to whose 
care the people of Soof assured .us on a former visit that the 
preservation of the buried treasures was confided. 

As there was a large fire still blazing in the Horse-shoe Arch 
in which we had taken up our quarters for the night, I scrawled 
my name, with the date, on the inner wall near where we sat ; and 
the inference drawn by my credulous and suspicious companions, 
from this simple act, was, that I had actually found the place in 
which the hidden treasures of Jerash were concealed, and that this 
discovery was made during my moonlight ramble alone, which 
fully accounted to them for my absence, as well as for my going out 
without them ; and that this writing on the wall was but the com- 
mencement of the incantations which I was about to perform, for 
the purpose of raising the buried gems and gold, and enriching 

myself for ever ! 

Jerash, Thursday, March 8. — After midnight we divided 
ourselves into three watches, as our situation was thought to be 
one exposed to danger ; and, as we decided the order of our suc- 
cession by drawing lots, it fell to my chance to keep the third, or 
morning guard, Mallim Georgia the second or middle watchi and 
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Abu Farah the first, or from twelve till two o’clock. During these 
first two hours, the old sentry, then at his post, kept me awake by 
his songs ; for, having a blazing fire before him, a coffee pot near, 
and a full purse of tobacco for his pipe, he cheered the solitude of 
the moment, and gave vent at the same time to the satisfaction of 
his heart, by chanting the legendary songs of his youth. When 
Georgis was aroused from his slumbers, for he slept most soundly 
notwithstanding every obstacle, the old Abu Farah lay down to 
take his repose. It must have been about three o’clock, for it was 
full three hou .'s before the day broke, when we were suddenly 
awakened by our temporary guardian, who crossed himself twenty 
times in the midst of his recital, and told us, with shortened breath, 
a tale of robbers, and horses, and muskets, and lances, which he 
uttered in so interrupted a manner, that Farah and myself, thus 
suddenly roused from our sleep, could scarcely understand what 
was meant. We were only aware that some imminent danger, or, 
at least, the apprehension of it, must have been the cause of our 
being disturbed ; and we, therefore, seized our muskets to prepare 
for defence. While thus on our guard, we learnt from our 
affrighted companion that, during the middle watch of the night, 
one of our horses had been stolen ; and that this had occasioned 
him to awake us. We at first accused him of sleeping on his post, 
which he stoutly denied, with many appeals to the Virgin and St. 
George for the truth of his story ; and, as if to convince us beyond 
all doubt of his not having even slumbered on his guard, he con- 
fessed that he had been a silent spectator of the whole transaction 
Irom beginning to end. He said, that soon after his taking the 

look out, he saw a partj of five men approaching the ruined build- 
ing in which we had taken shelter, two of them leading their 
horses, and the other three without horses, but all on foot. The 
horsemen, be said, walked up and down, to and fro, like Franks 
who are always restless and in motion, while the three men on 
foot approached the place of our halt, each having a musket in his 
hand. One of these, he added, then came close to the building. 
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and removing the bushes with which we had blocked up the eii- 
trance to one of the arches, took out from thence with great cau- 
tion and silence the horse that stood nearest to the aperture. 
During all this time the prudent Georgis pretended to be asleep : 
but thinking it might have some effect upon the robbers, whom he 
was afraid to encounter openly, to show symptoms of being dis- 
turbed, he turned round upon his side, as if half awakened by the 
noise ; and the robbers themselves being quite as desirous of avoid- 
ing a contest, provided they could secure any thing without the 
risk of personal danger, walked silently off with their prize j nor 
was it until the party were quite out of sight and hearing that we 
were apprized of our loss ! 

I saw in this instance, a very striking picture of the Arab cha- 
racter. The robbers themselves, though nearly twice our number, 
and we too asleep, were afraid to attack us openly ; while our 
companion, who then held the post of looking out, witnessed all 
in silence, being equally afraid of rousing his smaller party for 
defence. Tlie plunderers were satisfied to gain a small booty with- 
out injury, while the plundered was ready to make a sacrifice of 
part of his property, for the sake of securing the same desirable 
blessing, a whole skin. Had the one pushed his attempts further, 
a skirmish at least might have ensued ; and if the other had given 
a timely alarm, our little force might have been exerted to repel 
the attack; so that, in either case, death or wounds might probably 
have followed an encounter. As it luckily happened, the horse 
that was stolen belonged to Mallim Georgis himself, and was worth 
between Ji and 400 piastres ; but instead of blaming his own weak- 
ness for suffering it to be taken away, without an effort even of 
resistance, he expressed great contrition for Jus sins, and believed 
this loss to be a judgment from heaven for some neglect of re- 
ligious duty of wliich he had been guilty, some breaking of a fast, 
or some indulgence of his evil passions. 

W e did not sleep, of course, during the remainder of the 
morning, but continued debating the affair, and putting ourselves 
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in a better state of preparation, for the possible return of these 
successful plunderers, whom we determined to meet at their next 
visit, if they should venture to make another, with arms in our 
hands. The ruined building in which we slept being open on 
three sides, we conceived it highly probable that the light of the 
fire had attracted the robbers from afar ; and although it was now 
but of little use to remove the cause, after its effect had been pro- 
duced, the fire was put out, which left us to suffer considerably 
from the piercing cold of the morning, with a hoar frost whitening 
the whole of t *ie surrounding country. 

As we could not well pursue our journey so expeditiously, with 
one of our party on foot, as if we were all mounted, it was 
agreed that we should go down to one of the villages in the valley 
of Adjeloon, where Georgis had some friends and relations residing, 
under the hope of procuring from some of these, the loan of a mare 
for his use during the remainder of our way, or an advance of 
money for the purchase of one, if none could be otherwise obtained. 

I would willingly have dispensed with the services of these men 
altogether, had it been possible ; but every day we met with small 
parties of two, four, and half a dozen, who would have been ready 
to insult and even plunder an unprotected stranger, but who gave 
us always friendly salutes when they saw my guides, as these were 
personally known to some persons or other in almost every town 
and village of the country, and were therefore able at once to enter 
on a friendly conversation with half the people wc met. The ad- 
vantage of having such guides as these, was therefore considerable, 
as in their company I could pass in safety, where arms alone, 
unless in great force, would never have secured my way: and while 
they were with me, I was as certain of a kind and hospitable re- 
ception among Mohammedans as among Christians, each of these 
being apparently glad to profit by the Mallim’s learning, and to 
consult him as a sort of oracle on the signs of the times, as well as 
to learn from Abu Farah the state of the roads, the encampments 
of Arabs, the removal of fairs or markets, and all the local news of 
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the district which no one was more competent to give : the first of 
these men being the most celebrated Seer, and the last, perhaps, 
the most complete and experienced Itinerant in the whole country. 

While our morning coffee was preparing, I ventured out with 
compass and note-book, to take sets of bearings for the 
correction of the plan of the city, which I could now enjoy an 
opportunity of doing, without any interruption and with but little 
delay. Starting at daylight I had hoped to have done all I wishd 
by eight or nine o’clock, but one object led to another, so that it 
was nearly noon before I completed the peregrination of the prin- 
cipal quarters of the city. By incessant and unwearied assiduity 
during this period, I was enabled to sketch the ground plans of four 
new edifices, take seven separate sets of bearings from different 
buildings by compass, and copy some Greek inscriptions from an 
altar, a column, and the frieze of a temple, making besides upwards 
of ten closely written pages of notes, on the several portions that 
struck me as worthy of remarking on as I went along. * 


* The whole of this, which formed a far greater body of materials respecting Jerash, 
than Mr. Bankes and myself had been able to collect during our first hasty and inter- 
rupted visits, I thought it advisable to incoqioratc in the account given of the ruins of 
that city, in the Travels in Palestine, already before the public, in order to make it as 
complete as possible, and to gratify, as well as I could, without delay, die curiosity of 
all who desired to know whatever could be communicated respecting these recently 
<liscovered and highly interesting remains. Instead, therefore, of repeating in this 
place, the portion of information collected on this third visit to Jerash, I must refer the 
reader to the more comprehensive general account of its ruins, contained in the Travels 
in Palestine already referred to ; where it occupies about sixty pages, accompanied by 
a ground plan of the city, and many of its separate edifices, drawn entirely from the 
notes, bearings, and measurements taken by myself on this last occasion. 




CHAP. VIII. 

FKOM JERAStI TO THE VALLEY AND CASTLE OF ADJELOON. 

It was about noon when we left Jerash, quitting it now by the 
western wall. Proceeding westerly for about an hour, and going 
over rocky ground, we came to the village of Kittey, which is a 
modern station, entirely occupied by Mohammedans. It has good 
water, an excellent soil, and an abundance of olive trees near it, 
with about fifty separate dwelling houses. 

Proceeding more northerly, but over the same kind of rocky 
ground, we came, in another hour, to Eremoon. At this place we 
found a well-built Mohammedan tomb, with a reservoir for water 
and a large spreading tree near it, on which, as well as at the door 
of the tomb itself, were suspended tokens of devotion in various 
shapes. Near it, was also a deserted mosque, with pillars on the 
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inside, and a tolerably good exterior, with a small inscribed tablet 
half way up the wall, on the northern face of the building. There 
were many trees in the surrounding soil, and a population that 
appeared to be in as comfortable circumstances as peasants and 
labourers ever arc in these ill-governed and improvident countries, 
where it is literally the custom to take no heed for the morrow, 
but to let the day provide for itself. 

We ascended a steep hill on leaving this spot, and in hall 
an hour after quitting it, passed by a ])lacc called Ahheatherah, 
which, from the large size of the stones of which its buildings were 
constructed, and the great abundance of Iragments of fine pottery 
scattered around it, indicated an ancient site, whose very ruin must 
have been at some remote period, as it was quite grown over 
with trees. 

Being now near the summit of .Tebel Adjeloon, we could see, 
from this elevation, the deep valley of the Zerkah, with its stream 
winding from the S. E. to the N. W. The head of this stream is 
said to rise near Ammiin, and to form the brook that runs through 
the ruins of that city. From our present position we could also 
observe, that on the summit of .Tebel Asswete, there was an ele- 
vated plain like that of Bclkah, which we had passed over on our 
way from Assalt to Oom-el-Russjis. Beyond this again, to the 
eastward, is the lower plain of the Haunln, which is said to be even 
more thickly covered with ruined cities and towns than either of 
the districts already traversed in this once abundantly peopled, 
and now comparatively desolate, region. 

On turning our way round the top of this elevated point ol’ 
Jebel Adjeloon, we shaped our course more northerly ; the soil 
being still clay, with sand and limestone intermixed, and the whole 
covered with firs and other trees. From what I observed here, it 
would seem, that in these high regions, and remote from the sea- 
coast, the wind blew most frequently, and with greater strength, 
from the northward than from any other quarter, as the largest trees 
.were all much bent to the southward, and in a manner so uniform 
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that could have only been effected by long prevailing winds ; yet 
it is remarkable, that all along the Syrian shore, southerly winds 
prevail throughout the largest portion of the year. On the left of 
our present route was a western branch of the same chain of hills, 
stretching out from that on which we rode, and thickly covered 
with wood j and in tlie valley below, a few ruins of some old place, 
which my guides named Huzzar. 

Proceeding now in nearly a N. W. direction, we came, in half 
an hour, upon the site of old ruins, which bore the name of Oom- 
(;l-Jelood, the remains of which were now grown over with trees. 
In its neighbourhood were fine corn-fields, in which the young 
corn had begun to appear ; and near to the site of the town there 
still remained a fine fountain of water, and the portion of an ancient 
])avcd road. We continued to ascend over a hill covered with the 
same kind of trees as those abounding near Assalt, which were 
there called Finjaii, but were here pronounced Sinjan trees ; they 
*were covered on the bark by a rich and beautiful moss. 

From the summit of the hill we could see Mounts Tabor and 
Hermon, with the hill in the hollow of which Nazareth is seated, 
bearing N.^^ . over the Valley of the .Iordan. Here, too, we first 
obtained a sight of the castle and valley of Adjeloon. From hence 
we descended to the westward, and came, in half an hour, to the 
village of Anjerah. There was a Roman arched well, which stood 
near the entrance of this village, and fine corn-fields and olive- 
grounds close to the houses, which pleasingly relieved the picture. 
We alighted here to ta.ke coffee and enquire the news of the road ; 
but learnt nothing worthy of notice. The village itself was a 
flourishing one, and the people apparently industrious and happy ; 
the population was estimated at about .WO Moslems, and twenty 
Christian families. The castle of Adjeloon, in its general appear- 
.ance, resembled that of Assalt ; and below it, at the foot of the hill 
on whose summit it stood, was pointed out to us the village of 
Arrhubbudth, now deserted and in ruins, while in the valley near 
this, stood the villages of Adjeloon and Ain Jerrali. 
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Wo descended, after leaving Anjerah, and passed through a 
rich and beautiful wood scenery, with grottos in the cliffs, large 
masses of fallen rock, moss-covered stones and old trees, that pre-* 
seated the most picturesque assemblage of objects ; and, after 
going in a westerly direction tor half an hour, we came to Cufr 
Tnjey, a village approached through corn-fields and olive grounds. 
The scenery of our ride over the mountain of Adjeloon, and more 
particularly down its western side, when we first obtained a sight 
of the castle on the opposite hill, and tlie whole aspect of the fine 
valley below, was equal in beauty to any portion of this richly 
varied country that I had yet beheld. 

We halted at Cufr Injey, and alighted at the house of a 
Nazarene, named Maalim Yakoiibe, who had settled here as a 
schoolmaster, doctor, and worker in metals, and who was thought 
to be the most clever man to be found in all the country, for many 
miles round. We met with a very kind reception from this 
worthy person, and between himself and my companions, .as well 
as between them and various visitors of the village, who had 
collected around us almost before we alighted, there were exchanged 
all those cordial salutations, kissings, and greetings, for which the 
Arabs are so remarkable. Ma.ilim Yakoube, who was a young 
man of rather a handsome person, w.as unusually well dressed, 
with two fine cloth pelisses, of bright red and blue colours, and 
wore a rich shawl turban, while his wife and infant child were 
literally laden with gold and silver ornaments, so that his triple 
profession must have been a profitable one. The dwelling of this 
family was like all the abodes that I had yet seen, for persons in 
moderate condition ; namely, a raised portion for the members of 
the family, and a lower part for the household stock and cattle. 

The workshop in which the silver and gold of the peasants were 
worked up into rudely fashioned ornaments for their women and 
children, as well as the school in which the latter were flogged 
into a knowledge of reading and writing, stood near the house, so 
that the establishment was all under the eye of the master and 
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conveniently seated also for his domestic comfort. There were 
only two Christians in the place besides our host, and as these 
were not present among the groupe that surrounded us on our 
arrival, they were sent for, when the kissing and greeting of our 
first meeting was again repeated. 

Aiber we had satisfied the curiosity of* our iVIohamniedan 
visitors, they gradually dispersed ; and being now lelb alone, or 
with Christian companions only, the conversation beciiine more 
free and unconstrained than while they were present. The subjects 
touched on wc j chiefly religious and jjolitical, and the beaten 
ground of the partition of the Turkish empire among the sove- 
reigns of Christendom, was trodden again with renewed zeal, the 
Maaliin Vakoube taking a warm and lively interest in the prospects 
of future eniolumcMit and advancement which such a scene opened 
to his aspiring hopes. Our supper consisted of a dish of rice, peas, 
and onions, all stewed together in oil ; and ungrateful as such a mess 
t must naturally be to an English palate, my appetite was rendered 
so keen by hunger, that 1 literally and truly enjoyed it, anti made 
a hearty meal. By way of dessert, some walnuts and dried figs 
were afterwards served to us, besides a very curious article, pro- 
bably resembling the dried wine of the ancients, which they are 
said to have preserved in cakes. Those of which we now partook 
might also be called wine-cakes : they were of the shape of a 
cucumber, and were made out of the fermented juice of the grape 
fbrmetl into a jelly, and in this state wound round a central thread 
of the kernel of walnuts; the pieces of the nuts thus forming a sup- 
port for the outer coat of jelly, which became harder as it dried, and 
would keep, it was said, fresh and good for ma?iy months, forming a 
welcome treat at all times, and being particularly well adapted lor 
sick or delicate persons, who might rccpiire some grateful provisions 
capable of being carried in a small compass, and without risk of 
injury on a journey. 

During the conversation of the evening, I learnt that the 
population of this village was about 400, all of whom were AIo- 

'r 
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hammcdans, except our small party ; and though governed by a 
Mohammedan sheikh, the consideration and comfort enjoyed by 
the very few Christians residing liere, evinced a degree of toler- 
ation that was far from usual, and would hardly anywhere be found 
except ill places like tliis and Assalt, remote from the immediate 
influence of tlie authorities of larger towns. All the villages in 
this district of Adjeloon were, however, tributary to the Pasha of 
Damascus, though lightly taxed, and Assalt was the first town, 
going to the southward, that was entirely independent of his do- 
minion. Even the Bedouins, who come in to encam]) on this 
fertile country, and of which there were now many who had pitched 
their tents on the hills, the vallies, and the streams, pay a yearly 
tributtJ, from their flocks and herds, to the same authority. Some 
few, indeed, dispute its payment, as I remember to have seen on 
tlic banks of the Jordan, when soldiers from 'fiberias had been 
sent to collect the tribute due ; but this is seldom atternjited 
except by large and jiowiM lul tribes, or branches of them, who can 
enforce their rt^fiisal liy effectual resistance. 

The castle of Adjeloon, in size, situation, and construction, 
resembles that at Assail, and was said here to be like that at 


Karak also. They appear to bo all old Roman works, with Sara- 
cen additions and repairs at subse(juent ])eriods. It has a fine 
commanding situation, with a deej) well lor water within, and a 
broad ditch f<)r defence without. It is, however, but poorly 
garrisoned, us (here were, at this moment, only ten soldiers in it 
from Damascus, these leading so idle a life, that, as fin* as protection 
or utility was concerned, it was thought they might as well have 
been absent as present; and (here are neither cannon, ammunition, 

or provisions, kept within the walls. 

I learnt also during our evening’s conference, that about nine 
hours’ journey to the N. W, of tlfis, was a ])lucc, called by some, 
Tub kut Eehhel, and by others .lerim JNIoaz or Mooze, where there 
were ruins of an ancient city, with a few fragments of broken pillars 
and five or six tombs, like those of Ooni Kais, with stone doors 
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still standing, and sarcophagi within them. These ruins are about 
two hours to the eastward of lleisan, tJie ancient Scythopolis, but 
on the east side of the Jordan j after crossing which, in a straight 
line from Beisan, the way up is by ascending the eastern liills, 
when the tombs are met with about half an hour after beginning to 
ascend. I was assured that no European had ever yet been there, 
and that the place was well worth a traveller’s visit ; but 1 had 
other objects to pursue, and was compelled to content myself* with 
seeing only such places as actually lay in my way, or through which 
the route I wa now pursuing necessarily led. 

Cufr Injey, at which wc made our halt lor the night, lies 
nearly west from .Terash, about fiv'c hours’ journey, or twenty miles; 
and from the nearest part of the Jordan it is about the same dis- 
tance east. It is about fifteen hours’ journey from Nazareth, wliich 
bears N. N. W. from hence, and is considered a good day’s journey 
lor a horseman, being perhaps from forty lo forty-live miles by 
* the road, and from thirty to thirty- live in a straight line. Oom 
Kais lies north of this about twelve hours* journey, and El Hluissan, 
the first point of entrance into the TIauran, is in a N. E. direction, 
dislant about eight hours or thirty-two miles. 

Cufr lujci/, Fridaif^ IMavvh 9. — The object of our vdsit to ihis 
place being to procure a horse for one of my guides, Alallim 
Georgis, in lieu of the one stolen 1‘roin him at .Terash, some time 
was spent in the morning and much difliculty experienced in the 
search after one, in wliich we were even at hist unsuccessful ; but 
the kindness of our entertainer, Yakoube, soon relieved us I'rom 
our disappointment, by his granting to (ieorgis the use of his own 

mare, and the loan of a small sum of money for the way, to 
replace what he had lost, -and serve his purpose as far as ITamascus. 

1 engaged to remunerate him tor this, on our arrival at that city ; 
but the act itself was nevertheless one of great kindness, and 
evinced a confidence which would not be reposed in a perfect 
stranger in more civilised countries. 

T 2 
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We breakfasted with the family on a variety of excellent 
dishes, among which were included walnuts, figs, and a dried jelly 
of wine, about the consistence of a cake of portable soup, which 
wo found l)oth agreeable and cxhdarating. After break last, the 
several inoinbers of the family repaired to their respective duties. 
The elder brother of Yakoubc, a young lad of about fifteen years 
of age, wont out into the school, where he heard the boys read 
and repeat their lessons, and at the same time occuj)ied himself in 
tlie manulacture of some metal bracelets, at a bench fitted with 
an anvil, vice, and all the conveniences of a regular workshop. 

The second brother, a lad of about twelve years old, drove out the 
cattle to graze, and attended at the same time to the feeding of the 
mare and tlie poultry. 4'he wife repaired to the kneading trough, 
to make the usual portion of daily bread for the consumption of 
the family ; and the husband sat down to copy a manuscript book 
of Arabic prayers used in the service of the (ireek church of 
Syria ; while two inl’ant children perpetually quarrelled with each 
otlicr, and ran alternately to the father and the mother for en- 
couragement and protection. 

During our morning stay here, I learnt that there was a con- 
stant communication between the towns seated on the east and 
the west of the .Iordan, from .Tcrusalem, Nazareth, and Nablous, to 
Assalt, Adjeloon, and the villages in their respective districts, 
'fhese journies were said also to be in general sate and easy, when 
performed in company with the inhabitants of the country, in 
parties from ten to twK^nty in number. From some of the towns 
named, the communication is both regular and frequent, and from 
others the parties arc larger and the journies j)erformed at more 
distant p(;riods : a caravan generally came from Nablous once a 
month, vrhen all who had business in these parts profited by the 
protection it afforded ; and this, like all the others in this part of 
the country, was composed chiefly of horses, mules, and asses j the 
mountainous and rugged nature of the road rendering it disadvan- 
tageous to employ camels, which arc used chiefly in the plains. 
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Tlic whole of the country that we had yet traversed on the 
east of the Jordan, from the lake of I'iberias to the Dead Sea, and 
from Oom Kais to Hesbhon, is fertile in the extreme ; and the 
woody scenery of the mountain districts of Belkah and Adjcloon 
scarcely to be surpassed in beauty. The soil is so generally fertile 
as to be capable of producing almost any thing that is required ; 
and while the vallies abound with corn-fields and olive-grounds, 
the upland slopes of the hills are planted with vines, and the sum- 
mits of the mountains are clothed with the trees of the coldest 
regions. The limate is really delightful : a clear, deep blue sky, 
a pure air, a warm summer in the vallies and plains, a snowy winter 
on the mountain-tops, with all the tinest shades of gradation 
between these two extremes, furnish every variety of temperature 
and atmosphere that can be desired l)y man. 'I'he strongest proof 
that could be given of its salubrity, is the remarkable iact that not 
one maimed, deformed, or sickly-looking person anywhere met 
* our sight, during the whole period of my being in this part oftlie 
country, though we saw new laces, and came in contact with great 
numbers of persons every day. Indeed this jiortion of the country 
included in the districts of Uelkah and Adjcloon, on the east of the 
.Jordan, is as superior to the Promised Land on the west of that 
stream, as the most romantic and beautiful parts of Devonshire 
are to the bleak hills and barren heaths of the adjoiiiing county of 
Cornwall. 

We were about to de[)art from Cufr Tnjey, when as singular 
an accident as that which brought us here occurred to detain us. 

A Greek priest, belonging to Nazareth, had walked up this 
morning from a village called IJajib, seated on the site of an 
ancient town about two hours to the S. VV. among the hills, to 
claim the use of Yakoube’s mare for the day, our worthy host 
havinjr before assured him that the animal woukl be at his service 
whenever he wished it. It was in vain that we pleaded the urgency 
of our want of the animal in question, as the length of our journey 
would not admit of any one of our party proceeding on foot. The 
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same plea was set up on the part of the priest, who had a number 
of visits to make at the different villages in the district, and who 
professed to be equally unable to perform them by walking. The 
question was at last put to the vote, by my desire, but I stood 
quite alone, in a solitary minority; for all the rest of the company, 
myself excepted, tlioiight that a day’s detention could be of no 
material consequence to us, as the mare would certainly return to- 
il ightj and he ready for our journey to-morrow : whereas, if 1 per- 
sisted in my claim on the animal, and proceeded to set out at once, 
the priest, as they considered, would bo interrupted in the per- 
formance of his more iinj)ortant duties, and the guilt of this they 
conceived would lie on their Jieads, if they were, in any manner, 
accessaries to his tletention. 1 was therefore obliged to yield, how- 
ever reluctantly, and consent to await the priest’s return, before 
we could continue on our way. 

At noon we were visited by (he wife of the Sheikh-el-Belled, a 
Moslem woman, who came into the house with iier face unveiled, 
dressed in rich robes, with a fur cloak, a ])rofusion of silver ornaments, 
and a costly pipe which she smoked as she walked. She had come to 
consult our host Yakoube, whose fame as a ]>hysician had spread 
through the neighbouring country, and who she therefore addressefl 
by the title of Hakeem, entnuiting his prolbssional advice on a 
complaint, which air and exercise would have been sufficient, 
without the aid of medicine, to remove. J ler visit, though short, 
was extremely ceremonious : she was accompanied by a female 
slave, and all rose at her entrance and departure, well knowing that 
any mark of disrespect to her would l)c likely to be amply returned 
by the power of her hus])and. 

After the departure of this lady, tlinner was brought, but 
instead of eating together as belbre, we now formed four distinct 
parties. A grilled fowl was served iq) to me on a separate stool ; 
then followed my guides and their two Christian visitors, over a 
large bowl of boiled wheat and oil : after these had finished, the 
master of the house, his brothers, and their children, partook of 
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the same dish ; and last of all came tlic young wife of Yakoube, 
quite alone, who retired into a corner of the room with the dishes 
out of which we had all eaten, and literally gathered up the frag- 
ments that nothing miglit be lost, feeding, as it were, on the crumbs 
that had fallen from her husband’s table. 

The degraded state of the women in this country cainiot be 
viewed without feelings of pity, mixed with indignation, by the 
native of a freer and a happier land, where females arc assigned 
their proper rank in society, and by their education, manners, and 
amiable qiiaJiJes of the mind and heart, add so many charms to man’s 
existence. In England, the better part of the passion of love is 
intellectual ; in tiiis country it is wholly formed of animal desire, 
which alone renders women necessary, or even acceptable, eith(;r 
to Mohammedans or Christians, Ibr in this respect there is no 
difference whatever between the followers of these religions. They 
^ arc therefore purchased by both, as any other animal would be, 
»to promote their domestic convenience. The prices of wives, 
who are literally bought for money, vary from 500 to 1000 piastres, 
among the better order of the inhahitanfs living in villages, and 
scattered through the country, but descends as low as 100 and ev^en 
50 among the labouring classes. The wife of the merchant Aioobc, 
at Assalt, had cost him 800 piastres, and the wife of the Hakeem 
Yakoube, at this place, had cost him 550, which had been paid to 
the parents of each. These facts were easily learnt, as no feelimr 
of delicacy forbids such disclosures ; on the contrary, so far from 
scrupling to name the amount of the money paid lor their wives, 
they frequently mention it without solicitation, and very frequently 
exaggerate the price for the purpose of enhancing their estimated 
worth in the mind of a stranger. It should be added, however, that 
on this subject it is only the Christians that are so communicative, 
their Mohammedan nciglibours being in general averse to any men- 
tion of the female part of their families, and resenting as an insult 
enquiries even after their licalth. No servants arc kept, except by fa- 
milies of great wealth and consideration, so that even in the middling 
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classes of life, nearly all the domestic labour is performed by the wife, 
who, it must be confessed, is, after all, only a higher order of slave, 
being doomed to confinement, degradation, and perpetual labour, 
from the day of her marriage to the day of her death. 

In the afternoon I proposed a walk down into the valley, under 
the pretence of desiring to bathe in the stream which flows through 
it. It was my wish to have gone alone, but our kind entertainer 
Yakoubc offering to accompany me, 1 could not with pro])ricty 
decline, and we accordingly set out together. The stream that 
runs nlong ‘his valley conies from the eastward through the Wiidi 
Adjeloon, and ultimately discharges itself into the river Jordan to 
the west. 'The nearest part of the brook itself is about a quarter 
of an Jiour*s walk only from the village of Cufr Injey, and about an 
hour*s walk from the castle of Adjeloon, which stands on the 
summit of the opposite hill. To the south, the land is sufliciently 
sloped to admit of corn-fields and olive-grounds, but to the north 
it is more steep and woody, presenting, in many places, steep per- 
pcndicular cliffs, in which are natural liollows and arlilicial excava- 
tions, formerly perhaps the abodes of the living and tbe sepulchres 
of the dead. The distance from hence, to the spot where the 
stream first enters on the plain of* the Jordan, or El Ghore, as it is 
called here, is estimated at four hours, or about sixteen miles, in a 
^V. S. AV. direction, and from thence to the river itself is reckoned 
at three quartcu's of an hour more, the valley being narrow and 
winding about that part of it. 

In a close retreat of tins beautiful valley, just beneath some 
large caves in a high cliff, called Irak el VVehhesli, we surprised 
some Moslem females from the village washing their own garments, 
and at the same time bathing themselves in the stream, while their 
clothes were drying in the sun. As they could not have conceived 
themselves liable to interruption, (for what man of the country 
would ever think of walking to such a spot for pleasure ?) so they 
apparently gave loose to their fancies, and four of the party were 
seen by us in the state of Eve before the fall, with exquisitely fine 
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forms, and long hair hanging luxuriantly to the water, with some 
of the tresses floating on the stream, playing all the antics and 
tricks of sport on each other that might be witnessed in a bathing 
party of boys just released from the confinement of school. The 
alarm that was occasioned among them by our unexpected approach, 
was as great as our own surprise at such a scene ; but having no 
wish to disturb their enjoyment, we retired instantly to leave them 
in quiet possession of their delightful retreat. 

On our 'eturn to the village, I was enabled to view it more 
perfectly than on the preceding evening, as we first entered it; and 
perceiv'ed many proofs of its being on the site of some more ancient 
settlement. The first of these was the presence of scattered frag- 
ments of pottery, of a deep red colour and finely ribbed surface, 
such as is no where used in the country at the present day ; ami 
which, in almost all cases that 1 remember, has proved one of the 
surest indications of other remains near, to establish the certainty 
\ of its being the wreck ol* earlier ages, and a more refined and 
civilised population. Next to this were several excavated caves 
lacing the north, hewn out of the bed of rock on which the village 
stands, with recesses for the rece])tion ol’dead bodies within them: 
other smaller excavations, just adapted to the size of the human 
body, standing separately; ami others again of a still smaller kind, 
nearly square in form, and probably meant for the interment of 
young children, though the inhabitants of the village, in coinmon 
with all the natives ol’the country, constantly regard all excavations, 
whether larg(* or small, as the ancient receptacles of treasure. ^Ve 
saw also the portion of a well-built wall on the edge of the cliff above 
us, the workmanship of which was in the Homan rustic style and 
manner, the stones large, well hewn, and generally oblong and 
square; smooth at the edges of union, with a rough projection in 
the centre of the exterior surface, and the joints still (‘lose and 
compact, though no cement had ever been used in the masonry. 

To the north-east of this, and a little lower down the hill, I was 
shown a fine sarcophagus of stone, not long since discovered by 
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some labourers who were digging on that spot for earth. It was 
now within an excavation of the rock j and both its contents and its 
cover had been removed before the labourers found it, so that it 
did not occupy its original place, and must have been buried in the 
rubbish that enveloped it since the period of its being originally 
violated. The clear space of the inside of this sarcophagus was 
nine spans long and three broad : the stone out of which it was 
hewn was about three inches in thickness, grooved along the upper 
edges to receive the cover, and the ends and sides neatly sculptured 
with two oblong compartments divided by a pillar, and in the 
centre of each compartment a large full-blown flower, with mould- 
ings enclosing it as a border, and smaller flowers studding the 
angles of the square. The central flowers in each panel were in 
a very high relief, of nearly three inches from the surface of the 
sides which they ornamtiiited, thus differing from all the sarcophagi 
I had yet seen: but if the execution of the sculpture was ever 
remarkable for its skill or elegance, it was now too much injured ( 
by time and decay to be perceived. 'flie work was, however, 
undoubteilly Roman, and, connected with the other features of 
the place already described, established beyond dispute the fact of 
this being the site of some early settlement, of much greater im- 
portance than the village now standing on its ruins. Not far 
distant from this was the shaft of a small jyillar ; higher up, the 
pedestal of a larger one ; and hewn stones of a considerable size 
scattered about in great numbers, which, if confirmation were 
needed, would strengthen the oj>iriion already expressed. 

In the village itself, and not far from the dwelling of our host, 

I was taken into the house of a IMoluimmedan family to be shown 
what was justly considered to be the greatest curiosity in the place. 

The lower j)art of the room into which we were introduced was 
appropriated to the cattle of the family. It was about fifteen feet 
square, and was surrounded by a bench of solid rock, about two 
feet broad, and two foci high. In the upper surfiicc of this bench or 
raised seat were hewn, close to each other-, separate troughs or cis- 
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terns of about eighteen inches square, and nearly two feet deep. 
At one corner of this singular apartment was a trough or cistern, 
with an outlet for conveying the water through the biiilditjg ; 
and beyond the walls of it, in the same direction, were seen the 
remains of a small subterranean chamber, hewn out of the rock, 
and ornamented with stucco on its walls. The most curious part 
of all was the pavement of the first room, which was n sort of 
Mosaic work, formed of very small stones united together on a bed 
of cement below them ; the persons who showctl us this apartment 
asserted that the stones were of various colours, naming white, 
green, red, yellow, and blue ; but if this were really the case, the 
surface was now too dirty to enable us to perceive the variety of 
colours described. It appeared to me, at first sight, to be a thin 
layer of natural stone liable to break i)i squares, as 1 had before 
seen a layer of that kind only a few inches below the surface of 
, the earth, near the spot where the Roman sarcophagus had lately 
been dug out of the rubbish; but on a closer examination of the 
whole 1 thought it to be really an artificial work, as the joints were 
in many instances too ill-shapen to be natural. The se])arate 
})icccs were, in general, less than an inch square : and, though 
dark at the upper surface as if stained, were white at the bottom. 
The stone itself was a coarse marble, and the cement on which the 
whole reposed was a fine lime. I had no tloubt, indeed^ after a 
close examination^ that the work was entirely artihcial, and as such 
it might be considered, perhaps, as ancient a specimen of that kind 
of ])avcmcnt as any in existence. Were it not for this display of 
labour and oxpcnce, 1 slioukl have thought the apartment origi- 
nally meant for a stable, with the square pits hewn in the raised 
bench running round it for grain, and the large trough in the corner 
for watering the cattle ; but, with a Mosaic jjavement in the centre, 
and the square excavations serving as rude cisterns for water all, 
around, it appeared more probable that it liarl been a very ancient 
bath. On the outside of this building, to the eastward, aiul above 
the stuccoed subterranean chamber, we were shown another pave- 
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ment, of a similar kind, the stones being only larger in size, or 
nearly two inches square; like the former one, this was a coarse 
wliite marble imbedded in lime, and resembling, at first sight, a 
layer of stone naturally fractured into squares, as in the vein of' 
this kind near the sarcophagus already described. It is not impro- 
bable but that the hint of this rude Mosaic might have first been 
taken from nature; consisting originally of a simple imitation of 
such broken layers, and the idea subsequently improved by all the 
successive varieties of colour and form through which it must have 
passed before the art attained its present high state of perfection. 

It was sunset before we returned to the house ; and though I 
was vexed at my unexpected detention, yet I saw in this instance, 
as in many others, how many interesting objects might be seen by 
iTJore fortunate travellers than myself, who should come to tra- 
verse this unexplored country, with leisure and means to examine, 
and opportunity and ability to record what they might see and 
hear at almost every step of their way. 

In the course of the afternoon, during our ramble over the 
village, two parlies had been dispatched to make provision for our 
supper ; one of young boys to catch some fish in the stream of 
Adjcloon, another of elder lads, with a man at their head, to rouse 
a wild boar from his lair in the mountains, and hunt him to the 
death. Jlolh of these foraging parlies were successful, and re- 
turned before sunset with their game, so that our supper was both 
abundant and excellent ; the fish were small, but of very delicate 
flavour, and the boar’s flesh equal to any that I had ever eaten. 

The manner of dressing the latter was l>y placing about twenty 
pieces of half an inch square on a long skewer, and turning it over 
the fire as on a spit, so that a few minutes were sufiicient to roast 
it, and even in this rude way of preparing it, nothing could be 
more palatable. The only regret that was uttered, but this was 
deep and general, was, that in so Christian an assembly, and with 
such excellent viands, there should be neither wine nor spirits to 
complete the feast. 
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Our host, in his capacity of silversmith and working jeweller, 
being also a great buyer ol’ strange and foreign coins, both ancient 
, and modern, exhibited to me several very common ones of the 
I^ower Empire, which he had bought at an extravagant price, under 
an idea that they were really rare and valuable, and would, at a 
proper opportunity, afford him a handsome profit. His ideas of 
chronology were so confused, that he thought the early Christians 
far more ancient than the Greeks or Romans, and considered Alex- 
ander of Macedon, and the twelve Caesars, quite modern person- 
ages compared with the Christian emperors of Constantinople. 
In all his purchases of what he considered ancient coins he, there- 
fore, made the cross the chief standard of antiquity, and paid a 
much higher price for pieces on which that emblem was found, 
than for any others. Among his present collection there were 
several Christian coins, such as Venetian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
now current in their respective countries, though he considered 
' them to be of great antiquity ; but I did not observe one that was 
worth more that its weight in the metal of which it was formed. 
He mentioned, however, having lately possessed a fine white semi- 
transparent stone (which I took to be an agate from his descrip- 
tion), brought to him by a peasant from the ruins ofJerash, having 
a male figure on one side, and a long Greek inscription on the 
other. This would, perhaps, have proved an interesting frag- 
ment, if it could have been traced ; but he knew not to whom it 
had been sold, all his information being confined to the more in- 
teresting fact, as far as he was concerned, of his having purchased 
it for one Spanish dollar, and sold it soon after for five. He had, 
at present, in his possession, a coarse agate stone about an inch 
long, by li.alf an inch broad, of an oval shape, flat on one side and 
convex on the other, which he said was also foiiiul at Jerash ; he 
had set it for the owner into a ring of silver, the outer or convex 
part containing, in large and rudely cut characters, the inscription 
here given ; — 


norn 

TOX A 
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FROM JERASH TO THE VALLEY 


In tlie conversation of the evening, I learnt that the village 
of Cufr Injej was considered to be one long day’s journey of fif- 
teen hours from Assalt ; the same distance from Nazareth ; twelve 
hours from Nablous ; «and twenty-four hours from Jerusalem, with 
all of which places there is only occasional communication, and to 
neither of which it would be considered safe to journey from hence 
without companions, and these well armed. 

Saturday^ March 10. — The mare of Yakoube having returned 
during the night as promised, she was saddletl for my guide, (xcor- 
gis, at daylight this morning; and taking leave of our kind en'er- 
tainei's, we left the village of Cufr Tnjey at about seven o’clock. 
In our way out, we saw more remains of ancient buildings, and 
proceeded down to the valley, in order to cross tlu? stream along 
which we took our ramble on the afternoon of the preceding day. 
At the stream itself we observed the remains ol’ fin aqueduct and 
sloping moles of masonry, as I had before remarked when crossing 
the lord over the Zerkah in a 1‘ormer journey from Jerusalem to 
Jerash, both of these, probably, marking the boundaries of ancient 
divisions apportioned to neighbouring tribes. 

In about three-quarters of an hour from hence, we came to 
the caves of Irak-el-VVehheir, the largest of which faced to the 
westward, and seemed to have a deep descent. It was about 100 
feet long, and .‘W high, but appeared to be a natural cavern, al- 
though it had been used for a j)lace ol* dwelling or retirement, as 
there were niches for lamps in the cliffs near it. 

In ascending to the castle of Adjeloon, we saw some cisterns, 
many hewn stones, and part ol’a paved road leading up to the fort- 
ress. The castle has a general resemblance to that of Assalt, being, 
like it, seated on the summit of a high hill. It is nearly square 
in form, and about 400 paces in circuit, with a central buttress on 
each face. It is built on a mass of lime-stone, and surrounded by 
a broad and deep ditch hewn out of the solid rock, and originally 
faced with masonry in those parts where the broken surface of the 
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rock required it, on both sides of the ditch and at the foot of the 
fortress itself, where it slopes off near its foundations. Tlie archi- 
tecture of this castle appeared to me to be Roman, the stones being 
large in size, well squared, and the smooth edges united without 
cement, with the rough projection of the rustic masonry in the 
centre of the surface of each separate block. There are also loop- 
holes for arrows in several parts of the walls, and shell-niches of 
the form of the Roman arch, resembling those seen in the ruins of 
Jerash. Within this building, however, the round, the flat, and 
the pointed arch, are all seen in the same apartment, and though 
the appearances of Roman work are found in every part, yet the 
pointed arches of the interior are of the most solid kind, and look 
as if they were coeval with the building. The loop-holes for 
arrows resemble the modern embrasures for cannon in every thing 
but the contracted space of the outer part, and they are so numer- 
ous as to prove) that the building was erected with a view to hot 
'' and desperate defence. The castle may be almost said to be in 
ruins, though many parts of it are still habitable, for it would 
reepiire great labour and great expense to restore it to a state of 
conq^leto repair. It was with some difliculty that we mounted to 
the t()p of the wails, but when we sncceedetl, we were well re- 
warded by the line view obtained from thence of all the surround- 
ing country. 

'fhe mixture of Roman and Saracen work which appeared in 
(liHerent parts of the same building, rendered it difficult to decide 
to which it originally belonged; the opinion I formed on the spot, 
however, was, that it was originally a Roman edifice, but subse- 
(piently enlarged and re[)aired in different parts by Saracen hands, 
into which it must have afterwards fallen. This opinion was much 
strengthened by the discovery of an Arabic inscription, which was 
evidently not coeval with the building, but placed there after its 
erection, for which purpose the rough projecting parts of the surfiice 
were smoothed down, and a sort of tablet formed underneath two 
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fan-topped or shell-niches of Roman work on the eastern face of 
the castle. The only part of the inscription that I could make out 
was the name of Salah-ed-din-el-Mullela-ibn-Yusef, but no date 
could be traced. The castle faces nearly towards the four cardinal 
points, and must have been originally considered one of the 
strongest positions in the country, though in the hands of its pre- 
sent possessors it is of very little strength or utility. The following 
is a list of the bearings and estimated distances of places seen from 
the top of the castle ; the former taken by a compass on the spot, 
and the latter from the authority of tiic guides and soldiers who 
were present : ~ 

Villngc of Anjerah S.E. i S. 1 hour. 

VWiigc of Cufr Injey .... S.W. I W. I:{ hour. 

Opening to the Valley of the Jordan W.S. 4 hours. 

Town ofNablous West . .14 hours. 

Town ofBcisan N.W. ’ N. 9 hours. 

North extreme of Mount Carmel N.W. 

Mount llermon N.W. I N. 18 hours. 

Mount Tabor N.N.WM Wd6 liours. 

Town and I^ake of Tiberias . . N. by W. 12 hours. 

•/ 

Gebel-el-Telj, or Snowy Mountain N. by E. 40 hours. 

Osha-el-Nebbe, over Assalt . . S. 4 W. . 12 hours. 

Bahr-el-T^oot, or Dead Sea . . S.S.W. I W. 10 hours. 

Village of Adjeloon E. by N. . 1 hour. 

Village of Ain Jerrah . . . . E. J N. . . 11 hour. 

Beida liubbar — in ruins . . . N.E. . . 4 hours. 

All around the eastern side of the hill are the ruins of a town 
called Errubbedth, with a square reservoir for water hewn out of 
the hill, and stuccoed on the inside with a flight of steps descend- 
ing into it ; and from this town, though now in ruins, the castle of 
Adjeloon is frecjuently called Khallet-Errubbedth. 
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Before we departed from hence we remained to smoke a nar> 
geel and take a cup of coffee with the soldiers* of whom there were, 
at present, only two stationed at the castle, some of their comrades, 
as they told us, having been called to Damascus. While taking 
this refreshment, I observed on a stone now standing like a divid- 
ing post between two small doors, a long inscription in Arabic, 
which neither of our party was sufficiently versed in the language 
of the olden time to read, though in the characters still used by 
themselves in all their writings. 



CHAP. IX. 


FROM THE CASTLE OF ADJELOON TO GHERBEE IN THE HAURAN. 

On leaving the castle, we descended the hill on which it 
stands, and passed over the ruins of Errubbedth, which we found 
nearly covered with trees. In our way to the village of Adjeloon, 
we passed a large mass of rock, in which we observed an arched 
recess, and several niches and portions of the surface hewn out, 
but for what purpose was not very apparent. In half an hour after 
leaving the castle we entered the village of Adjeloon, the situation 
of which in the valley is extremely agreeable. It had, however, 
lieen once much more populous than at present, there being now 
but few inhabitants, and the greater number of the buildings in 
the place in ruins. Among others there was an old mosque, with 
a central court and pillars, lighted by circular windows from a 
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dome above, and containing several Arabic inscriptions, none of 
which, however, we had time to copy. In the court were a 
number of broken pillars that lay half buried in the earth ; on one 
of which was a long Greek inscription of about twenty lines, now 
nearly obliterated; arid Arabic inscriptions in great number. 
There was the same strange mixture of architecture as of languages, 
the Roman and Saracen being both united, as at the castle, trian- 
gular pediments marking the one, and pointed arches the other. 
Attached to this mosque, which might once have been a Christian 
place of worship also, was a slender but lofl^ tower of a square 
Ibrm, and about fifteen or twenty feet in breadth on each side. The 
tower could be ascended on the inside by a winding staircase of 
sixty-one steps, formed of coarse marble, above which was a small 
gallery, and above that again two octagonal stages, the whole being 
crowned by a small dome, with apertures for lighting the stairs 
/i’otn the bottom to the top. On the east of this tower, and on a 
little lower level, I observed a large well, now used lor washing 
clothes, with the ruins of a large building once erected over it, and 
apparently of Roman architecture, with Saracen additions and 
repairs. 

From the village of Adjeloon we ascended a steep hill to the 
E.N.E. over vine grounds, and in a quarter of an hour came to a 
place called Deer Mar Elias, or the convent of St. Elias, where 
there were the remains of some former building, probably a Greek 
monastery, as the name would import. No portion of the build- 
ing was standing, but a number of hewn stones were scattered 
about in all directions, and broken pottery, of the red and ribbed 
kind before described, strewed all the way between the mosque of 
Adjeloon and this spot. 

We remarked at this j)lace that the stones of the original 
building had been carefully collected by some hand, and heaped 
up in a circular pile of seven or eight feet high, and about twenty 
feet in diameter, and on the top of this a smaller circle of about 
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four feet high. On a loose stone which lay broken among others, 
the following Greek letters were observed ; — 

H eTAHX 
EPCNTP 

the characters being deeply cut, about three inches in length, 
and standing at some distance from each other. One of my guides 
remembered to have seen another stone with Greek characters on 
it near this spot, but it was not now to be found. There are seve- 
ral large natural caverns in the neighbourhood of this place, and 
many smaller excavated tombs in the rocks, with small benches 
near them as if for seats, so that this spot was also likely to have 
been the site of some larger settlement. 

We halted at the hous'3 of a Christian Arab at Adjeloon ; and 
as our host, Yakoobe, had come with us from Cnfr Injey thus far, 
the priest of the village called together all the Christians who were 
in the neighbourhood to meet us. It appeared that at Ciifr Injey 
there were only four Christians among all its inhabitants, at An- 
jerah ten, at Ain-Jerrah fifteen, and at this place, Adjeloon, 
twenty. They have a small room here which is appropriated to 
worship, and on Sundays and feast days they have the occasional 
visits of the other villagers to add to their congregation. There 
are about 400 inhabitants in each of the three former villages, and 
200 in thisj which, however, must have been once the largest place 
of the whole, judging from the extent of the ruined dwellings 
around it, and particularly on its northern side. 

We left Adjeloon about ten o’clock, and after ascending a 
narrow valley to the northward, inclining easterly, entered into a fine 
forest of Sinjaii trees, where, after an hour’s journeying, we passed 
over a spot covered with the vestiges of former buildings, walls, 
and streets, though now entirely overgrown with shrubs and trees. 
This spot is called by the people of the country, Belled-el- Yosh, 
or the country or place of Joshua, probably referring to that leader’s 
bitlding the sun to stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, (Joshua x. 12.) ; this valley of “ Adjeloon,” as it 
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is now pronount id, through which we had come, and on the skirts 
of which the n ins spoken of are placed, being undoubtedly the 
same with the \ illey of Ajalon named in the Scriptures. 

Continuing in a northerly direction from the spot, we entered 
on a red soil with silicious stones, and rock of perforated lime; 
and in half an hour passed on our right, at the distance of half a 
mile, the ruined towns of Hhubbeen and Sakkara. The village of 
Soof, at which we halted in a former journey from Jerusalem to 
JerashjWas also on our right; and from the high level of the tract over 
which we now rode, we had a fine view of the plain of the Hauran, 
bounded by a range of snow-capped hills on the east, by the snowy 
mountains of the Druse on the north, and by the great Gebcl-el- 
Telj, or Mountain of Snow on the west ; in which direction, or on 
our left, inclining to the south-west, the Sea of Tiberias and the 
valley of the Jordan extended far to the south. On the road over 
which we now rode, there was a considerable quantity of’ unmelted 
snow, so that the air was sharp and biting ; but this track being 
considered dangerous, we were till on the alert, and rode the greater 
part of the way with our muskets cocked and ready in our hands. 

In another half hour we passed the ruined village of Sampta, 
about a quarter of a mile on our right, and from thence began to 
descend over stony ground. Our course still continued to he 
northerly, inclining to the east a point or two occasionally, anti 
going on in this tlirection we passed, in half an hour more, a large 
heap of stones in the road, which was said to mark the grave of a 
celebrated lledouin chief, named Abd-el-Azeez, the Slave of the 
Mighty, on which every Arab of his tribe that passed, and many 
others following their example, threw a stone to do him honour, 
and keep the place of his entombment in remembrance. 

In half an hour from this, passing still through a thickly 
wooded tract, we came to a large tomb, excavated out of the solid 
rock, and lying on the right-hand side of our path. In Iront of 
the tomb itself, and forming the approach to its entrance, was a 
quadrangular court or platform, cut down from the rock, descended 
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into by three steps, and about fifteen feet square, with a deep 
cistern for containing water within the same space. From this, 
the first entrance into the tomb was by a Roman arched aperture, 
about five feet in height ; after this, and further in, was a small 
square doorway, about two feet and a half wide, which had evidently 
been fastened with a stone door, as in the tombs at Jerusalem and 
Oom Kais j the marks of the pivot, hinges, and the cavity for re- 
ceiving the bolt or h>ck in the side of the doorway, being still 
visible. The inner chamber of this tomb had three arched recesses 
for the reception of the dead. In that on the right hand were 
seen two sarcophagi lying side by side; in that on the left was only 
one sarcophagus ; and in that at the end of the chamber was 
another, each larger tiian the present human form ; all of them 
being fixtures, and, like every part of the tomb itself, hewn out of 
the solid rock, 'flic inner chamber appeared to be about ten feet 
square, and was probably the same in height originally ; but the 
bottom being now covered with accumulated rubbish, it was too 
low to admit of standing quite upright on the inside. The general 
aspect of the whole of this remarkable place strongly resembled 
that of many of the smaller caves of Kenneri, in the island of 
Salsette, near Bombay; so much so indeed, that but from the great 
distance of the respective countries, one would be prompted to 
consider them as the work of one and the same race of people. 

From hence our course went north-east, and, in half an hour 
after quitting the tomb, we left the woody sides of Adjeloon, and 
came out on a stony tract, forming the northern point of the range 
of hills over which we had passed, and marking its termination 
on the plain, at which place the stony tract alluded to, is called 
Benahh Beida. On the left of our road we saw the village of 
Simimud, about a mile distant and seated on a hill. This village 
is inliabited, but many others near it are deserted, and among 
these were four pointed out to us on our right, under the names of 
Naimry, Shuttemah, Otteadthy, and Hadeijey. The hill on which 
Oom Kais is seated, was in view to the west, and the white town 
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of Humza seen stretching north and south, in the very centre of 
the brown plain of the Hauran to the east This extensive district 
was now entirely open to our view ; and we could perceive that 
though lower than the district of Belkah, it was still on a high 
level, measuring from the surface of the lake of Tiberias ; as the 
tops of the lofty hills which form the eastern boundary of that 
lake, were but on a level with the surface of this plain, so that the 
lake itself must have been much lower. The eastern range of hills 
that now bounded our view, and are said to be inhabited by the 
eastern Druses, were of unbroken outline, and not much elevated 
from the plain, although their summits were covered with snow. 
To the north-east the land gradually rose, and became lost in an 
even horizon of high plain. To the north, another range of snow- 
clad mountains, called also the mountains of the Druse, bounded 
the view in that direction. On the north-west, the still higher 
range of the Jebel-el-Tclj, sheeted over with snow, extended from 
north-cast to south-west ; and in this last direction the northern 
points of Jcbcl Asswete and Jebel Adjeloon, showed patches of 
snow amidst their thick forests of evergreen wood. 

Our way now turned easterly, for the purpose of entering on 
the plain, and descending gradually for about two hours through a 
stony, woodless, and uninteresting tract of land, we arrived about 
sunset at the village of El Hhussen, which is the first point of 
entrance from the mountains into this great plain, and is seated 
close under the eastern foot of the hills. We alighted here at the 
house of a Christian Arab, to take shelter for the night ; and as I was 
mentioned to the host as an Knglishman on my way to Damascus, 
the conversation turned on the number of persons that had passed 
this way within his recollection. Dr. Seetzen and Air. Jlurckhardt 
were familiarly known to him as Hakeem Aloosa and Sheikh 
Ibrahim ; and mention was made of an English gentleman who 
had been at Bosra about a year since, whose name they said was 
Air. Wynn, and whom they considered to be a near relation of 
Eady Hester Stanhope. 
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The village, of El Hhussen contains about 200 inhabitants^ 
among which are 14 or 15 Christians, the greater number of whom 
came to visit us during the evening. There are appearances, how- 
ever, of its having been at one time much larger than at present ; 
and as we passed through it at our entrance, I remarked one plain 
sarcophagus of stone, several large cisterns, and some large sculp- 
tured blocks, belonging to former buildings. The town is divided 
into two portions, the sheikh’s house being in the northernmost of 
these, seated on a hill, and surrounded by many smaller dwellings. 

Sunday y March 11. — We quitted El Hhussen at sunrise, and 
going in a north-east direction for about half an hour, over a soil 
covered with grass turfi we came to the village of Sareeagh, 
inferior in size to the former, and in a more ruined state, standing 
on a slight elevation. Among the ruins of this place I remarked 
the angle of a large building still perfect, with one column standing 
erect before it, its base being now surrounded with rubbish. The 
stones used in the construction of this building were of a larger 
size, but though the masonry was strong, it, wanted that regularity 
which I had hitherto seen in the ancient edifices of the country. 

In the western front of the building spoken of, there were two of 
the largest stones scarfed or fitted to each other in a manner 
that I had never before remarked, and which induced me to think 
that the architecture was neither Roman nor Saracen, but pro- 
bably of an earlier date than either. 

In about two hours after leaving Sareeagh, we descended into 
a valley or ravine, bordered on each side with cliffs and hills of soft 
white stone, with a torrent running along through the middle of it. 

The valley is called Wadi Shellaly, and divides the Hauran from 
the tract over which we had entered it. 

In an hour afterwards we passed through Howarah, a ruined 
village, the dwellings of which are built from large blocks of black 
porous stone, of basaltic or volcanic origin', like that at Oom Kais. 
There were also several large wells here, most of which were 
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stuccoed : and over one of them I observed a largb' stone, like the 
cover of a sarcophagus, with a central square hole in it. The 
village stood on the site of some larger place which was now de- 
stroyed, and its ruins scattered widely round. 

In an hour and half after crossing the stream in the Wildi 
Shellaly we passed close to the town of Rimzah, leaving it on our 
right ; and in half an hour afterwards we passed by Torrah, leaving 
it on our left, with the bed of a stream goingwestward between them. 
The last-named towns are both inhabited by Mohammedans, the 
former having about 800 and the latter about 300 dwellings ; they 
both lie ill the Derb-el-Hadj, or the high road of the pilgrims 
from Damascus to Mecca. 

In half an hour after passing Torrah, we came to a stream 
called Wadi Xeidy, which comes from near Rosra, and discharges 
itself into the Jordan, to the southward of Tiberias, It was about 
seventy or eighty feet wide, but very shallow ; over it was a bridge 
of three Roman arches, built chiefly of the black porous stone 
before described, and paved with the same in the road over the 
top. It appeared to me, however, to he a modern Turkish or 
Arabic work, formed perhaps from the ruins of some more ancient 
and better built bridge occupying nearly the same position, as 
many of the stones are large and well hewn, though other parts of 
the materials are very inferior. On the west front of this bridge 
were three tablets of white stone, of about two feet square ; the 
central one of these is plain ; and in each of the others is rudely 
sculptured the figure of an animal apparently intended for a lion, 
though more nearly resembling a cat, with a human head under 
one of its fore paws; the head is without a beard, but has musta- 
chios on the upper lip, and the animal itself is certainly without 
“ a likeness to any thing in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth,” at least as far as they 
have yet been explored; so that it might be the work either of 
Jews or Mohammedans, without their breaking any commandment 
by its execution. 
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Beyond this, on our left, we saw the town of Suffcd, which is 
now in ruins. From this spot to the Lake of Tiberias, the district 
is called Joolan, and, like the districts of Belkah, Adjeloon, and 
Asswete, this was also said to contain 366 ruined cities, by which 
it is only meant to express indefinitely some great number, as it is 
usual among the country people in England to talk of mansions 
with as many windows in them as there are days in the year. 

At an hour’s distance from thence is a smaller stream, the bed 
of which was, however, now dry, with a bridge similar to the last 
described, and with three arches also, leading over it. The stones 
of which this bridge is constructed are good, and the paved road 
on the top excellent ; but the masonry in the lower part is very 
inferior j the black porous stone and a cement of lime are used 
in each. 

In half an hour from this last bridge, we came to the castle of 
Mezereebe, a large square building about 100 feet on each of its , 
sides, with square towers at the angles and in the centre of each 
face, the walls being about forty feet in height. This is evidently, 
from its appearance, an old Mohammedan work, and was once, 
no doubt, strongly occupied ; though it is now inhabited only by a 
few Arab cultivators with their respective families. * ** 

About 200 yards to the west of the castle of Mezereebe, is a 
lake called Bas-el-Bezhy. It is the source from whence issues the 

* In Murray’s fJistoi'ical Account of Discoveries and 'I'ravels in Asia, recently 
published, is the followinfr passage respecting Mezereebe, which is worth transcrib- 
ing : — “Ludovico JiMiriiEMA, * spurred by the desire to see the diversity of worldly 
“ kingdoms,’ undertook (about the end of the 15th century) and effected a long pere- 
“ grinutioii over almost all India. • * • • * After staying' some time at Damascus, 

“ Jlarthcma ‘ being' desirous of seeing various things, and not knowing how,’ con- 

** trived to insinuate himself into the favour of a Mameluke, who was going as chief 
“ of a caravan to Mecca. On their way they touched at Mezaribe, (capital of the 
“ Flouari Arabs,) governed by a prince called Zanibei, who set at tlefiance the govern- 
“ ments both of Cairo and Damascus, and made constant incursions into the fertile 
“ territories of Syria. These Arabs (he says) do not run, but fly like hawks ; they 
“ rule on horses without a saddle, wearing merely a shirt ; they are little men, of a 
“ dark leonine colour, with feminine voices and long black hair.” — Vol. ii. p. 26 . 28 . 
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ancient stream of the Hieromax, or, as it is now called by the Arabs, 
Sheroeaht Mandoor, from the latter being the name, as I was 
assured, of a celebrated chief who once governed the whole of the 
tract through which that stream runs, from its source at Mezereebe, 
to its outlet into the Jordan, near the southern extremity of the 
Sea of Tiberias. The lake is about a mile in circumference j it 
has a small grass-covered islet in the centre, and an abundance 
of fish in its waters, equal in size and not inferior in beauty to 
the gold and silver fishes which are kept suspended in glass 
globes in England. The water is sweet and transparent, and the 
lake never dries. All around its margin are seen large round 
masses of the black porous stone before described, which are in 
equal abundance also at the outlet of the stream that issues from 
it, near the hot springs of the Hami. These black masses are all 
separate and unconnected witli each other, each being rounded 
, like the large stones on a sea beach ; and masses of the same size 
and form were seen by us scattered over every part of the plain 
that we had yet traversed since our entering the Hauran. The 
stream that issues from the lake flows in nearly a westerly direc- 
tion, with few windings, till it empties itself, at the spot already 
indicated, into the Jordan, which is considered to be about fifteen 
hours’ journey from hence, in a W.S.W. direction. 

We remained no longer at Mezereebe than to water our horses, 
and proceeded onward without delay. In half an hour after 
resuming our route, we passed a ruined town called Summahh, 
which had been entirely constructed of the black porous stone ; 
among the scattered fragments of former buildings here, I saw a 
fine Corinthian capital, cut out of the same material, but less 
porous than the general, quality ; and near this was a small altar 
of a yellow stone, in shape exactly the same as one seen at Jerash, 
which is described in a former journey from Jerusalem to that 
city, already published. This yellow altar had also an inscription 
on it of three or four lines in Greek ; but as we met trains of 
camels, and a number of passengers traversing the road, we could 
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not dare to excite curiosity by halting to copy it. Tlie town ot 
Sunimahh must have been originally of a respectable size ; but it 
is now completely in ruins, and besides the fragments already de- 
scribed, other sculptured blocks were seen, indicating the remains 
of former edifices. 

The direction of our route from El Hhussan to Mezcreebe 
had been about north-east, and the whole distance just six hours, 
as we had left the former place at sunrise and reached the latter 
at noon. From Mezereebe, however, we proceeded easterly, and 
after an hour and half’s riding, came to a large ruined town, called 
Tuffus. The most remarkable object that I observed here was a 
lofty quadrangular tower, sloping upwards, and becoming gradually 
narrower from the base to the summit, with a kind of dome on 
the top, and a large aperture in the centre. 

This building might have been some ancient temple of idolatry, 
for it resembled a Hindoo pagoda more than any other kind of 
structure that 1 remember j or it might have been an ancient tomb : 
the wliole aspect of it seemed to denote antiquity, but we learnt 
nothing on the spot that could explain its nature, nor did we halt 
to examine its interior. The town had been once much larger 
than at present, as its ruins were widely scattered ; and in most 
of the buildings that were standing the lower parts, near the foun- 
dations were of solid workmanship and good materials, but the 
upper parts were evidently modern repairs of the original edifice, 
the whole being constructed out of the black porous stones so 
common to this part of the country ; and many of the dwellings 
being without inhabitants, the only persons now residing in all the 
town being about a dozen Mohammedan families. 

We continued our route still casterly,^ the level of the plain 
descending gently, and in an hour and half after passing Tuffus, we 
came to a much larger town called Dahhil, but like the former also 
in ruins. On entering this town I observed a small stone door, 
hung and closed, as at the tombs of Oom Kais, standing in the 
lower part of a building evidently of ancient work, and once partly 
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demolished, the upper part of the structure being completed by 
more modern hands. At a little distance from this in our way 
through the town, I remarked another portion of a ruined build- 
ing, the stones of which were of a large size, and smoothly hewn, 
but instead of depending on the close union of the parts for 
strtingth, as in the ancient masonry of the Greeks, Romans, anti 
even Saracens, or using the cement so common in modern works 
to unite the materials in one mass, the stones here were let into 
each other, as if the work had been of wood rather than stone. 

There were also circular apertures as windows, half being cut 
out from the upper and half from the under stone, and both these 
hooked together by pieces of the stone above locking into sockets 
made to receive them in the stone below ; there were also other 
windows of a square form, supported on the ends of stone beams, 
giving altogether a new character to this style of architecture, of 
which I could remember nothing that it resembled. Near to this 
spot was a still more remarkable building than any yet described : 
the base of it formed a square of about twenty-five feet, and from 
thence it rose in a pyramidal form, by regular stages or steps ol* 
small but well hewn stones, each layer retiring within the one ijext 
below it, as in the great pyramids of Egypt. At the height of 
about twenty feet this pyramidal form ceased, and was terminated 
by a platform, on which again was raised a smaller square tower, 
rising from thirty to forty feet above the pyramid, making the whole 
height about fifty or sixty feet from the ground. In the western 
face of this building, but not exactly in the centre of it, was a 
common-sized doorway, flat at the top, and ornamented by a 
sculptured frieze. At the .south-west angle of the tower, above 
the pyramid, was also ^ square pilaster, with a capital resembling 
the Ionic of the Greeks ; but the ornament between the volutes 
appeared to represent a branch, with leaves extending on each 
side, as if to represent a wreath bound round its head ; the sculp- 
ture was, however, too much worn to trace this distinctly. 
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The passage of entrance being open, we could see that 
the interior of this pyramidal edifice was square j and I learnt 
from my guides that it was now used as a mosque by the few 
Mohammedans residing here. I had so strong a desire to enter 
llus that 1 would willingly have encountered any risk to effect it 
11' alone •, hut, with my present companions, 1 could not even stay 
to examine the exterior sulhciently, although every thing 1 saw 
around me tended to awaken my curiosity. The buildings in this 
place seemed to indicate a style of architecture neither Greek, 
Roman, nor Saracen, and, therefore, probably aboriginal and of 
very high antiquity. The pyramidal tower resembled in some of 
its features the works of Egypt ; in others it was not unlike the 
pagodas of Ilindoostan ; and in others it might be considered as 
of the same age with the supposed tombs of Zacharias and Absa- 
lom, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem; and, therefore, 
of Chaldean or Jewish origin. 1 halted to drink for the purpose 
of prolonging our stay for a moment, and on every side on which 
I cast my view, blocks of ancient masonry and fragments of ruined 
buildings caught my eye. 

Erom the large masses of the black porous stonC found among 
the ruins here, the people of the country make circular millstones, 
and carry them from hence to the large towns on the west of the 
Jordan for sale. We saw here two camels employed in the trans- 
port of these stones, each of them now loaded and on their way. 
The weight is so great that it requires a strong animal to carry 
even one of them ; those that we saw were laid flat on the animal’s 
back, on the very centre of the hump, thus resting on the high 
part of the camel’s saddle, and secured by cords pasijiog under 
its belly. The diameter being nearly six fe€|t, the stone completely 
shaded the body of the camel from the sun, though it must have 
been a painful burthen to carry, the stone being about six inches 
thick in the centre and diminishing to about four at the edges. 
The price of these millstones at the places where they are made, 
which must be for the labour only, as the material costs nothing. 
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we learnt to be from 100 to 500 piastres per pair, according to their 
size and quality. 

Our course from Mezereebe to Dahliil had been east, and the 
distance three hours ; from hence, however, we proceeded in a 
south-east direction, making this circuit in order to keep on the 
highway, as there is in general no making sure progress but by 
following the beaten track, every other part being liable to obstruc- 
tions that are sometimes impassable, and oblige those who make 
a digression from the high road to return to it again. In about 
an hour aft r quitting Dahhil, the level still gently descending, we 
came to the remains of a fine Roman aqueduct, going across a 
hollow in the plain. It is called Canater Pharaoun, by the Arabs, 
who generally attribute all great works of which they know not 
the origin, either to Pharaoh, to Solomon, or to Genii. From my 
guides, who were well aetjuainted with its course, I learnt that this 
^ aqueduct began at a place called Idilly, one hour to the north- 
west of Lsmiskeen, a town about two hours' journey to the north 
of this ; and after traversing the Hauran thus far, it turned off to 
the town of Rimzah, which we had passed, and from thence went 
westward to the ruined city seated on the hill of Oom Kais, which 
it anciently supplied with water, as the Ilieromax, which flows at 
the foot of that mountain, ran too low to be available for domestic 
purposes. This was only another proof, added to the many I had 
already witnessed, of the vast labour and expense bestowed by the 
Romans on the towns of their distant colonies, to promote the 
comfort and even luxury of their citizens ; an example that would 
be worthy the imitation of our own country, and as yet, certainly, 
unattempted; for neither in the East nor in the West Indies, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, nor any other of the 
many colonial possessions of Great Britain, are there any works, even 
at their respective capitals (fortresses alone excepted), which can 
be compared, for magnificence or utility, with the numerous public 
works scattered over the region of the Decapolis, and attached to 
colonial towns of the Romans, of so little importance even in their 
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estimation, that not even their names have descended to us in the 
annals of their empire. 

At tlie spot where we first came in contact with the remains 
of this aqueduct, there were two separate and detached portions 
of it still standing ; each of these contained seven arches perfect, 
and about the same number destroyed ; the arches being about 
fifteen feet in the span, and twenty feet in height from the ground. 
The masonry was of the rustic kind in constant use among the 
Romans for all works of strength ; the blocks of stone large, and 
admirably united without cement, and each stone marked with a 
separate character, as if for the guidance of the workmen in plac- 
ing them, the marks having among others the following forms: — 

From hence, in half an hour after passing the aqueduct, we 
saw the town of Ikketeeby on our left, at the distance of a quarte’* 
of a mile. Rising from among its dwellings was seen a square 
tower with the appearance of a pyramidal bavse, like the one before 
described at Dahhil, but we were not sufficiently near to it to 
speak with certainty on this subject. A few minutes after this, we 
entered a place named Gherba, which is also called the town of 
.Tob, from a tradition that the jjrophet Job was born an<l residetl 
here, and that this was the scene of his history as detailed in the 
sacred volume. 

On our way from Mezereebe to this place, we had passed in 
sight of several towns, to tlie southward of our route, among which 
were El-Draah, or Idderahh,* a large town with a high square 
tower, appearing at the distance of four or five miles off' like the 
tower at Oom-el-Russas, or that in the valley of Adjeloon. Idder- 


* This is thought to be the city oftKdrei, so frequently mentioned in the Jewish 
writings sis one ol the most important places in the territory of Bashan, the king of 
which, in the time of Moses, lived at Ashtaroth, which by some is considered to be' 
the same with Bosra. 
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ahli is, however, now entirely deserted, and the inhabitants have 
taken refuge at Gherbee. This migration of persons from one 
town to another is said to be frequent throughout the whole of the 
Hauran, in consequence of the incursions of the Arabs belonging 
to the tribes of Beni Hassan, Beni Ibn Saood, Beni Saiide, and 
others, who come down from the eastern mountains in large botlies, 
and scour the jdains below from one end to the other. We were 
assured that, only a week since, a party of 300 Arabs had come 
down from the hills, and taken off from Rimzah, one of the largest 
towns here, and in the sacred way of the Derb-el-Hadj, or road of 
the pilgrims from Damascus to JNIecca, upwards of* 100 head of 
cattle, in horses, oxen, and sliecp ; and this was said to be no un- 
freqnent occurrence: in so unprotected a state are the lives and 
property of individuals residing in these parts, and so insecure also 
is the whole of the country for travellers, whether journeying on 
business or f’or pleasure. 

On entering the town of Ciherbec, I noticed small enclo- 
sures, like meadows, f()r the Hocks, with .a sort of watch-house 
built in the centre of t'acli lor the she})herds, who remain in 
them night and day, relieving each other by watches, for the pur- 
pose of guarding their herds from secret di:predation, as well as to 
give the alarm in case of oj)en attack. 

In passing by a heap of ruins, among which were some sculp- 
tured blocks, 1 remarked one with an inscription on it, almost 
obliterated. The characters were certainly neither Arabic, Greek, 
nor the Hebrew now in use, but rather resembled some of the <.)ld 
inscriptions in indviiown characters found in India, and particularly 
like some of those on the caves of Kcnneri, in Salsette, near Bom- 
bay. As I remembered the great interest excited by the written 
characters at Mount INIokatteb, near the Desert of Sinai, from 
wlfu'li the learned In Europe hoped to obtain some light as to the 
lost character of the original Hebrew, for which the Chaldaic is 
now used, I was particularly desirous of alighting to co[iy this 
inscription, four or liv'c lines of which, at least, were tolerably dis- 
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tinct, nnd with some patience might have been accimitely trans- 
cribed; but my guides resisted this most strenuouslyf as we wore 
now 111 a town of 400 JMoham medans, with only four Christians in 
(he whole place, at tlie house of one of which we were to alight ; 
ami this being known, we should bo sure by such a step to attract 
a crowd around us, and be ill treated as infidels and sorcerers. I 
was obliged, therelbre, to yield to their refusal, and descending 
into a lower part of the town, with ruined dwellings on each side 
of our road, we alighted at the house of my ohl guide Abu Filrah’s 
friend. 

Our horses were taken cart? ol‘, and we were conducted into a 


large room of about forty feet long by filleen broad, and twelve 
feet high, with a raised space at one end about fifteen feet square, 
as if for the accommodation of beds, ami the lower part of the 
room set apart for animals, as there were troughs for food and 
water on cacli side. The whole of the masonry of this edifice was 
extremely solid, the stones being in general five and six feet in 
length, sipiarely hewn, and closely united, and the posterns and 
architraves of the doorways were each of one solid stone hew n 
into a sipiare form. It was evident, too, that the door itself 
had once been of stone, as the marks of the pivots lor hinges, 
and the aperture for receiving the bolt, exactly as in those at the 
tombs of Oom Kais, still remained ; the original door had been 
removed, ho\vever, and its place was now supplied by a wooden 
one. The whole of the roof or ceiling was constructed of stone, 
tiu' largest of' the beams being of one solid piece, stretching 
across from wall to wall, and of corresponding thickness, as in the 
colossal teinjiles of Egypt, and the interv'als filled up by shorter 
stones like rafters and planking, making the whole one solid mass 
of stone. Tt a])pears to have been the same cause that led to this 
mode of building both in Egypt and the Jlauriin, namely, the total 
absence of good builtling timber in both these countries; for in all 
our route of to-day we had not seen in any point of direction a 
single tree, nor even a bush of any size upon the ground. In its 
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o-eneral character, the Plain of the Hauran resembles those of 
Bclkah to the south-east of AssaJt, and EsdraeJon in Galilee, in 
having gentle elevations, the same level being nowhere of long 
continuation, though still not so much above or below each other 
as to destroy its general character of an irregular and undulating 
plain, in which there is nothing that deserves to be called a hill 
on its whole surface. The eminences that here and there break 
its continuity are mostly small veins of rock projecting above the 
surface, and these appear to have been selected in all cases for tlie 
sites of towns, for the sake of securing a commanding position, a 
freer air, a dryer soil, and convenient access to the materials of 
building, which, indeed, were thus close at hand. Of towns on 
eminences like these we saw at least thirty, in different points of 
bearing, on our way from El-Ilhussen to EI-(Therbee, and particu- 
larly to the eastward of the latter. 

When our fire was lighted, the want of wood was supplied by 
using the dried dung of animals, which, with a small portion of 
charcoal, was the only kind of fuel procurable here. At sunset 
the camels of our host entered the room in which we were seated, 
and ranged themselves along, to the number of‘ eight on each side, 
at the stone troughs before described. The height of the door of 
entrance, which was about seven feet, had struck me at first as 
something unusual, since, in most of the towns to the westward, 
the heiiiht of the door is rather below than above the human 
stature, and passengers are generally obliged to stoop before they 
can enter it. Here, however, the motive for increasing the height 
became evident, as in its present state it just admitted the entrance 
of the camels, and was no doubt originally constructed for that 
purpose, so as to admit them under shelter at night, and secure 
them from the incursions of the neighbouring Arabs. This flat 
country must always have been a country of camels, from the ear- 
liest ages ; and these rooms for their reception might have been 
of very high antiquity, for the nature of the materials of which 
they were built (there being no wood whatever, and nothing else 
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of a perishable nature used in their construction) made them in 
a manner indestructible. 

During our journey through tlie hills, we had seen only 
horses, mules, and asses, used as beasts of burden j but since we 
had entered the Plain of the Hauran, we had met only camels, and 
these to the number ol' several hundreds in the course of one day. 
If this were really (he land of Uz, and the town in which we now 
halted the place of .lob’s residence, as tradition maintained, there 
could be no portion of all Syria or Palestine, that I had yet seen, 
more suited to the production and maintenance of the 7000 sheep, 
3000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 she asses, which arc enu- 
merated as fonniiig the substance of this greatest of all the men 
of the Dast. (.lob, i. 3.) At the present day, there is no man, 
probably, with .such herds and docks for his portion ; but these arc 
still, as they were in the earliest times, the great wealth of the men 
of substance in the country : and it is as cojnmon jjow as it 
aj)])ears to have been when the history of Job was written, to 
describe a man of consideration in these plains by the number ot 
his flocks and herds rather than by any other less tangible indi- 
cation of wealth. 

At the period of our stay here we learnt that the late drought 
with which the plains ha<l been afflicted, had nearly caused a 
famine in particular parts of tin* country, and this was one in 
which it was severely felt. Corn, for instance, in this plain, which 
in seasons of abundance formed the granary for the whole of Syria, 
and was, consequently, cheaper than elsewhere, was now selling at 
three piastres, or more than half a crown sterling per gallon, a 
price that was almost without precedent or example. From the 
entire absence of rain, all the pasture for cattle had also dried up, 
and the usual sup})lics of milk and butter were, therefore, equally 
deficient. Under this pressure of want and distress, innumerable 
families had migrated into the eastern hills among the Druses, and 
into the mountains near the .Jordan, in both of which districts rain 
and snow had occasionally fallen ; while in the great Plain of the 
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Ilaurrm, vvliicli separates these ranges of hills, there had been a 
continued drought for four months past, without the means of 
watering by irrigation; and, consequently, the soil, though na- 
turally fruitful, was by this calamity rendered, for the present at 
least, quite unproductive. 

In the parties we had met on the road, and among all the in- 
habitants of the towns, I had noticed an ajipearance of freshness 
and health, with much greater cleanliness than is common to Arabs 
in general. In the towns at which we now halted the same thing 
was observable : the women and children were quite ruddy in their 
complexions, the men were well dressed and clean ; and as the 


ancient town had been originally paved with large blocks of black 
stone, with a raised causeway on each side for foot passengers, both 


the streets and the interior of the houses were reinarkablv free 


from dirt. It was distressing) however, to hear from all classes the 
universal cry of want, and to witness, as we did, exiensive tracts 
of corn land, where wheat had been already sown, and the blade 
appearing above the surface, ])rematurely withered away while yc( 
ijreen, from want of moisture. The conversation of the evcnin<'’ 
was wholly engrossed by this painful and distressing topic, and in 
gloomy a])prchcnsions of the miseries which must result from a 
continuation of (he present weather; though some indulgeil a 
hope that a seasonable supply of grain might be brought by cara- 
vans from Egypt, as of old, or that the latter rains would admit of 
a second crop, before a famine should be confirmed. 




CHAP. X. 

f'JJOM GllERliEE TO DOSRA. 


Moymr, March V2. — After partaking of an early Invaktast 
of bread and oil the only food which the rigid ruJes of the Greek 
Lent would admit, and which were as observed bj the four 

Christians here as if tlicre hud been a much larger coininunity, 
we departed from Gherbcc about an hour after sunrise. Our 
course from hence lay nearly cast, and proceeding in that direction 
for about an hour the road turned to the north for a quarter of a 
mile to the town of Elmey. At this place were many vestiges of 
ancient buildings, among which I noticed some stones sculptured 
with a cable moulding, and two curious pillars with square shafts 
and rude capitals ; their outlines perfect, but no ornament of any 
kind apparent, either on their summit or at their base : they were 
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ol' :i small size, not more than a foot in diameter, and both had 
fallen on the ground. From the walls of’ one of the buildings I 
rcMiiarkcd also a flight of stone steps ])rojecting from its front, 
witliout any other support than tJiat derived from the insertion 
of their inner ends in the wall, as in the flight of steps seen in 
the south end of the Temple of Isis, at Tentyra, in Egypt, The 
windows, instead of being circular, as we had seen them atDahhil, 
were in diagonal stpiarcs, cut partly out of the upper and partly out 
of the lower stone, in nearly the same manner as the circular ones 
before described. 

Having drank at this place, we pursued our way, continuing 
again along the high road to the eastward, and in Jess than an liour 
after quitting Elmey we arrived at the town of Suwarrow. We 
had been informed by some peasants, with whom we fiad exchanged 
salutations just as we entered this place, that there were flirty 
. horsemen of* the tribe of Jieni ITassan, from the eastern hills, 
stationed in the road only an hour beyond the town, and that the} 
intercepted all travellers who passed that way. It was thought 
prudent, theref()re, to halt at Suwarrow, and learn the real state of 
tlie case before we proceeded further, when we accordingly turzu'd 
in, and, enquiring for the iioiisc of tlie sheikli, alighted there 
about ten o’clock. 

All the inhabitants of this place wei’c iMoJiaminedans, and 
bore the character of being bigoted and intolerant in an unusuaJ 
degree : great caution was, therefore, necessary to be observed in 
our intercourse with them, to avoid insult, and, })erhaps, aggression. 
Abu Farah, the eldest of my guides, was so well known through- 
out every part of the country, that it was vain for him to attempt 
disguise, for he was almost certain of meeting some old acquaint- 
ance in every assembly. Jlut it was not so with iVIallim (ieorgis, 
who h.ad less extensive connections in these parts ; accordingly, 
Abu Farah maintained his own character as a Cilrcek Cliristian, but 
represented (ieorgis as an Arab JMoslcm, from the west, uinler the 
name of Abu Shumr, and myself zis a Turk, from Roum, under the 
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name of’ AbdalJah. We were received in our new cliaractcrs with 
great hospitality; and, after coffee, an ample meal of bread, camel s 
milk, and honey was served to us. On directing our enquiry into 
the truth of’ the news we had heard respecting the horsemen who 
intercepted the road beyond us, we found it confirmed, and all 
parties advised us to halt here a day, in the assurance of perfect 
safety under the roof of the sheikh, during which interval we might 
he able to learn the movements of these plunderers, from such 
as might chance to escape them, and ilrop In or pass through 
this on their way from the eastward. J\Iy situation was, now, 
a very painful one. I understood sufficiently oi jVrabic to Join in 
the general conversation without exciting susj)icions of my being 
a stranger, using only the precaution of never speaking but when 
absolutely necessary ; but I scarcely understood ten wortls of 
Turkish, and I trembled at the entrance of every new visitor, from 
the a|)preheiision of my being addressed in that language, and 
being unable to reply. Fortunately for my wishes at the present 
moment, I had during the last two days suffered severely from a 
violent liead-ache, which being known to my companions, they 
advisetl me to lie down for an hour and rej)ose myself. I was but 
too hapj)y to follow this advice, and as it was given publicly, the 
motive was generally understood, so that no n])oIogy was necessary 
for such a step. I therefore rolled myself up in my cloak ; and though 
I did not sleep a moment, from the anxious state of my mind, I 
was glad to prolong this state of security from detection, and en- 
croached on the limits of the hour at least fourfold. 

Arising towards the close of the afternoon, 1 walked around 
the court of the dwelling in which we had reposed, and saw also 
from the outer walls some other portions of the town. Though 
there were said to bo about 400 inhabitants, the town was almo.--f 
entirely in ruins; and it was clear, from such parts of the edifices as 
still remained perfect, that the whole of the buildings now seen 
were of great antiquity, though many of their repairs were modern. 

In Iront of the house in which we remained was a large quadran- 
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gular court, on the outside of which were several raised semicircular 
benches of masonry, capable of containing a party of twenty indi- 
viduals, and constructed apparently for the accommodation of per- 
sons desirous of enjoying there the freshness of the morning and 
evening air. Within this court was a large building nearly 100 feet 
long, the west end of which was used as the room of entertain- 
ment for strangers. It was not more than twenty feet square. 
The roof o ' this edifice was formed of beams of stone, but the 
pieces not being long enough to reach quite across the building 
from wall to wall, tJiere was a central arcade for the ends of the 
short beams to unite upon for support. The arches of this were 
extremely rude, being neither round nor pointed, and so irregu- 
larly Ibrmed that no two stones in the sweep of the arch were of 
tJje same lengtli, their ends thus overJaping each other in a most 
unfinished manner. Though the beams were of stone, the smaller 
parts, representing the rafters and planking, were supplied by wood, 
which formed a singular mixture, and gave tlie whole a new ap- 
pearance ; the first was probably the more ancient portion of the 
work, and the latter a modern labour. The entrance to this build- 
ing had once been closed by a double or f()lding door of stone, 
but the place of this was now supplied by a single door of wood, 
which is lighter and more convenient for use, but lar Jess secure. 

It was hung, however, exactly like the massy stone doors in the 
sepulchres of Oom Kais, as, indeed, were ail the doors of every 
description that I had yet seen in the Ilaunin ; that is, without 
hinges of any kind ; but in lieu of them a pivot at the top and one 
at the bottom, Ibrmed from elongations of the material of the {loor 
itself, and traversing in sockets to which they arc nicely fitted both 
above and below. The door was flat at the top, and the frame 
composed of three large pieces of stone; and over it was a small 
square window, which we regarded as an improvement worlhy the 
adoption of the Arab villagers in their dwellings, in which, from 
the want of such apertures, when the door is shut, there is no place 
whatever for the admission of air or light, or lor the outlet of the 
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smoke, by which persons unaccustomed to its efFects are sometimes 
nearly suffocated. 

At the east end of* this building rose a high tower, now partly 
ruined j but the angle of it, which remained most perfect, had 
an inclined slope, like the pyramidal moles which stand before 
the principal temples of Egypt. Between this and the eastern 
end, or in the centre of the south front, was a door that led into 
an interior court, which I was prevented entering from its contain- 
ing the females of the sheikh’s family. Tliis outer door Imd a flat 
and deep architrave, in the centre of which was the circle formed by 
a serpent with its tail in its mouth, supposed to be an emblem of 
eternity, and frequently seen among the sculptured hieroglyphics of 
Egyptian temples. On one side of this was visible the fragment of a 
figure, which, had T seen it in any other place, I should have pro- 
nounced to he an Egyptian priest, so much of it as was visible exactly 
resembling the lower part ol* tliose personages as they are repre- 
sented in the multiplied sculptures along the banks of the Nile; and 
tfie corners of this block of stone were marked by circles like wheels 
of fire, probably intended to rej)resent planets in motion. Within this 
door of entrance, and at a short distance only beyond it, was seen a 
Roman arched passage of masonry, leading to the inner court, which 
was paved; the outer court, over which stood the sculptured archi- 
trave already described, was closed by a double door, or, as it is more 
generally called, a pair of folding doors, formed each of one large 
and solid stone. I had an opportunity of seeing both these doors 
opened and shut, by which I perceived that they were hung in exactly 
the same manner as the stone doors in the sepulchres of Oorn Kais, 
and that like them also, these were secured by a bar of stone on the 
inside. The whole of this edifice appeared to me, both from its style 
of building, its divisions, and its ornaments, to have been originally a 
Pagan temple, whether of the ancient Chaldeans, or of more recent 
times, it was not so easy to determine, from the mixture of seem- 
ingly incongruous parts : but it might have been converted to va- 
rious uses, and have undergone corresponding additions and repairs 
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since its original construction, which was decidedly of an age very 
remote from the present. I would gladly have bestowed an hour 
on the examination oi its interior, but this was rendered impossible, 
from its being the apartment of the sheikh’s female establishment, 
into which even their male relatives are not permitted to enter. 

During the latter part of the day, which was spent in a circle 
round the fire, with a party of at least twenty persons, though 
these wei*e constantly changing, by some rising iij> and going away, 
giving placi to others who had newly come, I saw before me a 
complete picture of Arab Ji*c, and heard many curious particulars, 
which, as usual, I had occasion to regret my want of opportunity 
to reconl. ft appeared that the forty horsemen in the neighbour- 
hood, though they intercepted strangers and travellers coming 
from this town of Suwarrow, derived all their supplies from this 
place and anodier to the eastward of them, on condition that the 
towns themselves should be safe from their depredations, anti that 
no strangers even should bo molested as long as they were sheltered 
beneath their roofs. Their privileges were to extend thus far, and no 
farther; lor they could not protect a man even a mile beyond their 
dwellings ; so that the unwary traveller passing by either of these 
neutral or privileged posts, was almost sure of being stripped of all 
his property, though his life would be in no danger as long as he 
made no resistance. 

The towns of the I fauran are so frequently visited by parties 
of plunderers of this description, that the present state of things was 
viewed here with comparative indifference, and was indeed expected 
by all to have existed to a much more extensive degree ; for at the 
present moment the affairs of Damascus were in such confusion, that 
no one yet knew who was to succeed the late Pasha in his govern- 
ment, and accordingly, disorder and danger increased with every 
succeeding day. It is in periods of misrule like these, that one 
town becomes suddenly deserted and another rcpeopled at short 
intervals of time ; so that from the edifices in each being of the 
most durable kind, they remain uninjured, and thus serve for the 
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habitations of race after race, descending through many generations. 
For the same reason, the houses may be said to be without perma- 
nent owners, the first occupier holding his right indisputable, until 
he is forced by some sudden emergency to quit it j when the next 
occupier enters and retains it on the same condition, no rent or taxes 
being paid in either case, any more than would be if a man lived 
in his own tents, or in a natural cavern which he might find suited 
to his purpose, and adopt for his abode. As there are in genei al 
more houses in these everlasting and indestructible towns, than 
there are persons at any one time requiring to occupy them, an 
ample choice is afforded to all parties, but particularly to the 
earliest comers : and as no one has a permanent interest in the 
security of any one particular dwelling, very little attention is paid 
to improving them. The buildings are in themselves so strong, 
being wholly composed of stone, including roofs a?id even doors, 
that they never need repairs. In times of great danger, when a 
visit from Arabs of the Desert is apprehended, the inhabitants 
either retire to some other town, or barricade themselves in their 
houses by heaping up loose stones to oppose the approach of horse- 
men to the most defenceless parts of their dwellings, while they 
can assail them with the same material as missiles from the ter- 
races above. It is only by walls of loose stones heaped up 
without cement, that the enclosures for the cattle are formed, unless, 
as is sometimes the case, they are drivxm into the dwelling itself 
at night, where they remain perfectly secure from depredation. 

All the towns of the Hauran are considered as subject to the 
government of Damascus, but it is a mere nominal subjection ; for 
when the military make their annual tour for the collection of the 
miri, or land revenue, it is as frequently evaded as it is paid, by 
the parties from whom it is due retiring for a short period with 
their families and flocks into the eastern hills, and leaving the bare 
land and empty dwellings only for the tax-gatherers, which, how- 
ever, being both immoveable, the farmers find exactly in the same 
state on their return. The people are in general tall, stout, and 
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muscular men, with full and dark beards, resembling in stature 
and person the finest race of the Fellahs of Lower Egypt, particu- 
larly those of Sharkieh, on the eastern branch of the Nile, who 
are superior to those on the west. They are, however, much 
cleaner than the Egyptians, and generally better dressed, their 
ordinary apparel being a long white shirt and trowsers, with a 
broad leathern girdle, a red cloth cap forming the centre of their 
turban, and this completed by a white muslin cloth rolled round 
the brow, encircling the head. All the men, of whatever class or 
condition, wear arms, consisting generally of a musket and a dirk, 
or a pistol and a sword, it being thought unsafe to travel even an 
hour’s distance, without being thus prepared for self-defence. 

During our stay at Suwarrow, there were continual arrivals 
of persons fi*om all quarters, most of whom halted here without 
intending to proceed farther, until the road was clear ; and by a 
small party of the townsmen themselves who came from the east- 
ward, we learnt that the horsemen now intercepting the road in that 
quarter were preparing for movement, and intended making a tour 
northward, in the course of the night. Many of the incidents ol* 
our present situation reminded me forcibly of being at sea in an 
unprotected merchant ship in time of war, when every distant sail 
is magnified into an enemy, and all eyes are on the stretch for 
discovery. Look-outs were stationed on the terraces of the houses, 
and on the heaps of rubbish formed in different parts of the town ; 
and messengers were repeatedly sent by them to the sheikh’s Jiouse 
to report what they saw; one man, for instance, arrived to say that 
three horsemen were in sight to the southward, going westerly ; 
another followed soon after, to say that five men on foot were seen 
in the western quarter, apparently bound this way ; then came 
another announcement stating, that two horsemen, strangers, who 
had passed through Suwarrow without halting, about an hour 
before, were seen stopped by the plunderers to the eastward, by 
whom they were stripped, and were now returning on foot to the 
town, the whole of this aflair being distinctly seen from the terrace 
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of the sheikh’s house, and without a glass, so acute has nature and 
habit together rendered the vision of these people ; the transaction, 
though on a plain, taking place at the distance of at least three 
miles from the spot in which it was observed. 

We had a constant succession of reports like these, some true, 
and some perhaps exaggerated by alarm ; but soonafter su nset, the 
two horsemen who had been stripped, returned back to the town, 
and entered the room in which we were sitting, each having only 
a shirt and a skull cap remaining. These men had not halted in 
their way through the town, being well-mounted and proceeding 
onward in confidence, not knowing anything of the state of the 
road beyond us, from not stopping to make enquiries ; they were 
therefore taken by surprise, when they found themselves surround- 
ed by hostile men mounted and armed as themselves. They con- 
sidered their case the more unfortunate, as, if they had been but half 
an hour later, they would have escaped injury, the whole troop being 
then mounted, in order to commence their march to the north- 
ward as the sun set. As it was, they were plundered of their 
horses, arms, money, clothes, and all that they possessed, excepting 
only the shirt and cap left to cover their nakedness ; and they Iiad 
the additional mortification to see their plunderers set out with 
all their train, and to know that tliere was no hope of their having 
their property restored. I observed, with pleasure, that every in- 
dividual of our party sympathised in the condition of* these unfor- 
tunate men, and that there was not one in the room who did not 
contribute to re-cJothe them, and also to form a small purse of money 
to meet their immediate wants. They h.ad thus more garments 
given them than they couhl possibly wear, or could conveniently 
carry, and about ten piastres in money, which was more than their 
expenses back to their own town would require, deprived as they 
now were of their horses, the only article requiring to be purchased 
with money in this part of the Ilauran being corn for these 
animals, which was now unusually scarce and dear. A foot pas- 
senger could therefore make his way at little or no expense, as 
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travellers and wayfarers of every description halt at the sheikh’s 
dwelling, where, whatever may be the rank or condition of the 
stranger, before any (questions are asked him as to where he comes 
from, or whither he is going, coffee is served to him from a large 
pot always on the fire, and a meal of bread, milk, oil, honey, or 
butter is set before him, for which no payment is ever demanded 
or even expected by the host, who, in this manner, feeds at least 
twenty persons on an average, every day in the year, from his own 
purse ; at least I could not learn that he was remunerated in any 
manner for this expenditure, though it is considered as a necessary 
consequence of his situation as Chief of the community, that he 
should maintain this ancient practice of hospitality to strangers. 

Our evening supper consisted of boiled rice and stewed meat, 
with onions, and some milk poured on the whole; and as it was the 
Greek I^ent, which my two Christian guides observed rigidly, 
though Abu Farah’s fasting was much against his inclination, the 
'Mallim Georgis was obliged to decline eating of the dish set before 
us, there being flesh and butter in its composition. From this 
simple circumstance it was immediately known that he was not a 
Moslem, as at» first pretended; but fortunately the company were 
in such good humour, that no evil consequences resulted from this 
discovery, which at any other time of the day, and in any other 
frame of mind, would not have been regarded by our Mohammedan 
entertainers with so much indifference or complacency. I [jcrfbrmcd 
my part, however, without scruple, and if the purity of my faith 
were estimated by the? quantity of flesh meat eaten at my evening 
meal, I must have appeared in all eyes as one of the most orthodox 
of the party. 

The Mallim Georgis and Abu Farah, who ate a supper of 
bread and olive oil by themselves, rejoined the circle soon after- 
wards, and made effectual amends for their temporary separation, 
by their united exertions to please: the first reciting with appropriate 
action and gesture a long Arabian tale of the Khalils of Baghdad, 
and the latter following this iqj by a sort of dramatic rehearsal. 
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consisting of declamation, recitative, dialogue, action, and singing, 
which lasted fully two hours, and which, like an Oriental personifi- 
cation of English iMatthews, he sustained, unaided and alone, 
with great liimioiir and spirit, from its opening to its close. 

It was past midnight before our cheerful and entertaining 
party broke up, when we all lay down, to the number of* twenty- 
three persons, on the same floor, each measuring his lengthon the 
earth on which he sat, rolling himself in his cloak to serve for 
matrass and coverlid, and using whatever was nearest at hand for 
a pillow. 


Tuesday i March 13 , — We remained to take a light breakfast 
before starting from Suwarrow, and left the town about an hour 
after sun-rise, the sheikh and his son holding our horses, attending 
us to the outer gate of their dwelling, and giving us the “ Maat 
Salaami,” or benediction of peace as we departed. As the Arab, 
horsemen were now gone to the northward, the only route left 
open for us was to go from hence to Bosra, and join some safe 
party from that place to Damascus, or else go through the country 
of the eastern Druses, which from being well peopled and less 
visited by the Arabs, was less dangerous to travellers. We accord- 
ingly proceeded eastward, and in about an hour after our leaving 
Suwarrow, we passed Haraak and Haryik, the two ruined anil 
deserted towns on which the predatory horsemen had quartered 
themselves, and which, they having now abandoned, was without 
a single living being as an inhabitant. We did not enter these 
towns, but passed a little to the southward of them ; from whence 
however we could observe, that in size, manner of construction, 
and the general aspect and nature of their edifices, they resembled 
most of the other tewns tliat we had yet seen in our way through 
the extensive plain of the Haunln. 

Our road was now over a more rugged and stony soil, as we 
followed the vein of rock by the side of which the highway ran, and 
on the edge or ridge of which most of the towns had been originally 
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built. Our course from the two last-named towns made a bend in a 
south-east direction, until we came to Ilukhum, a ruine<l and 
deserted town, distant about three hours from Suwarrow ; after 
this, the road went again over a fertile soil, and the course bent to 
the S. S. E., in pursuing which we passed, in the short space of an 
hour, not less than fifteen dead animals, principally cows and 
calves, which were said to have died for want of pasture, as we 
could well believe, for the surface of’ the earth was every where 
parched and bare. 

From Rukhum we came in less than an hour to Tchatchy, 
another ruined and deserted town, possessing no remarkable fea- 
tures by which to distinguish it from others of the same size. A 
sudden turn of the ridge of rock near which our road lay, obliged 
us to turn southward, the ridge running north and south along the 
plain, and the road repeatedly changing its direction in conse- 
quence of this obstacle. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of difference between the 
ruined towns in the Hauran and those of the countries to the 
westward, is this, that in the former no fragments of broken pottery 
are seen, while near the ruins of ancient cities in Syria and Egypt, 
considerable quantities of such fragments are invariably found, 
either collected in heaps or scattered about on the surface of the 
earth. From this, one would infer, that abundant as was the use 
of earthen vessels in the two former countries, and particularly 
along the banks of the Nile, they were not much used in the 
Hauran, where, as stone had been so universally applied to all 
parts of their buildings from the want of wood, the same material, 
or perhaps metal, might have served for all theii domestic utensils, 
and supplied the place of clay. Even at the present day, indeed, 
the want of this is so general that there are no potters or potteries 
in the country, and scarcely a vessel of earthenware is anywhere 
to be seen. The large jars used in their houses for containing 
corn and other provisions are made of mud and chopped straw, 
simply dried in the sun ; their small drinking cups for coffee 
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are of chinaware brouglit from Damascus ; their cooking utensils 
arc all of iron or cop])er tinned on the inside ; and water, where- 
ever we had yet had occasion to ask for it, was handed to us in 
round wooden vessels, about the size of an Knglish gallon, such as 
is used in measuring corn, about the same size, shape, and material, 
and not round like a bowl ; in every part of Syria and Egypt, 
however, the jars and water-pots are of red and yellow pottery ot 
burnt clay. 

In the course of to-day’s journey, we met some Christians 
from the eastern mountains, all armed, as were indeed all the in- 
habitants of the country that we had yet seen; and as we advanced 
in this direction, we observed the people to be in general cleaner, 
handsomer, and better clad, than those subject to the government 
of the Turkish pashas in the west. After passing for half an hour 
along the side of the low range of hills described, we halted for a 
moment for the convenience of Georgis, who had occasion to claim 
a short delay, and taking Abu Farah with me to the summit oi’llie 
nearest point, which was quite close, I profited by this delay to take 
from thence a set of bearings and distances of the s(*veral towns 
and positions within sight I'rom thence : the former Were taken by 
compass on the spot, and the latter either computed by the eye, or 
set down from the information of my guides ; my desire bt'ing to 
attain as much and as accurate materials of this description as I 
could, to construct a map of this part of the country, which at pre- 
sent is quite unknown, and a blank in the best maps of Europe. 


Mesefeny 

. S. W 

hours. 

Faqueer Zeahby .... 

. S. W. i W 

2 hours. 

Seyda 

. S. W. i W. ... 

G hours. 

Nayme 

. W. by S. i S. . . . 

6 hours. 

Iddcragh 

. W. by S 

6 hours. 

Altatnan and Arran . . . 

. West 

1 flour. 

Glierbee 

. W. i N 

3 flours. 

Ghununan 

. W. by N 

6 hours. 

Karak 

. W. i N. 

i hour. 

Rukhuni 

. N. W. by N. . . . 

2 hours. 
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Centre of Jebel-el-Telj . . . N. I)y ^V^ 

Do. of Jebel-el-Druse . . . N. to N. N. E. 

Itidoor N. N. E 4 hours. 

El Melehah N. E. by N 4 Jmurs. 

Iddiirah N. E. i N i hour. 

Sidjin N. E. ^ E 3 hours. 

El Mizzerah N. E. by E 4 hours. 

Reemy E. N. E 4 hours. 

W'^algah, E. by N 1 hour. 

Essiily E. ^ N. . . . . . 3 hours. 

Lussuhhah . E. by S 3 hours. 

.fenda E. bj' 8 2 hours. 

8oeda E. by S 6 hours. 

El Gheleab Huuran, a round hill, E. 8. E 10 hours. 

Castle of Salghud 8. E. 12 hours. 

Oom Welled 8. E. ^ 8 2 hours. 

Hghotha 8. E. ^ 8 3 hours. 

Bosra, (hid by a rising ground) S. E. | S 8 hours. 

Deer 8. E. by 8 i hour. 

Mukkraba 8. by E 3 hours. 


The spot from whence these bearings were taken, was to the 
north of Sheikh Hussein, about a quarter of a mile; and on a rocky 
eminence, similar to that on which is seated the deserted tomb of 
the Saint giving name to that place, whicli may be known by the 
distinguishing mark of two small domes, surrounded by a wall, 
though now in ruins. I have set down only the principal towns 
and places in view from the eminence on which we stood, omitting 
many smaller ones, but the enumeration is sufficient to show how 
populous a country must have been, wherein so many towns and 
villages could be seen from a slight elevation above its surface. 
Excepting in the immediate environs of large cities, or on the 
borders of rivers, I should doubt whether any country on earth, 
not even excepting China, was ever more thickly peopled than 
these plains of the Hauran must have been when in their most 
flourishing state, with all their numerous towns fully inhabited. 
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On descending’ IVoin this eminence, and continuing onr route 
in a south-east direction, we came in IialF an hour to the town of 
Deer, which I Jearnt was also called Ibn JEklafI It was an ancient 
place of considerable size, but it was now mostly mined and en- 
tirely deserted. I’here were some few buildings remaining, por- 
tions of which were tolerably perfect, and in these the original 
masonry appeared to be of the best kind, the stones being large, 
and the work both smooth and solid : in one of these I remarked 
a plain cornice projecting from the wall about half way np its 
height, without any apparent cause for its insertion there ; and in 
another I remarked the square and circular window used alter- 
nately. On the Jeft we passed a singular kind of pyramid, formed 
of a large collection of loose stones, heaped up in a pyramidal form 
upon a platform elevated from the ground, supported by four 
pillars of about three feet high, and the pyramid above this rising 
to the height of fifteen feet at least from the ground, the termin- 
ation or apex of the whole being crowned by a rudely cut stone, of 
the shape of a sugar loaf, on the top. We could gain no accurate 
information as to this singular monument, which, however, I should 
be inclined to conjecture was an ancient tomb, though its rudeness 
might jierhaps induce a belief of its more modern date. 

In half an hour from Deer, we came to Wadi Thalith, where 
we found a considerable stream descending from the snows of the 
eastern mountains above Soetla. Here we watered our horses, 
and drank of the stream, which we found to be sweet and 
refreshing. During the rainy season, this brook must be of a con- 
siderable size, as at the present time, notwithstanding the long 
continued drought, which had parched up the face of the whole 
country below, the stream was about ten feet across and a foot 
deep in the centre. 

The next place by which we passed was Oom VV^elled, a ruined 
but still inhabited village, containing about thirty Mohammedan 
families : and from thence our course continued south-Ciist, until 
we came to Rghotha, another village, in which there were no per- 
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sorivS inhabiting the houses, but wJiere a few of’ the Desert Arabs had 
encamped in tents. I noticed here the semicircular end of an old 
buikling, probably a Christian church, and many sculptured stones; 
but as we passed a short distance to the eastward of the town, I 
had no opportunity of seeing its interior. 

From Ilghotha our course turned east, and in half an lioiir 
from thence we passed by a rude tomb, formed out of a large 
(piantity of loose stones collected together in a heap, and this again 
surrounded by an oval wall of other loose stones. It is called the 
tomb of Aziz Ibn Sultan Hassani, who is said to have been a 
powerful chief of a tribe of Eastern Arabs, and to have met his 
death here in a warlike encounter, when very far advanced in years. 

From hence, in another hour, and proceeding nearly in the 
same direction, we came to the town of Aehhrah, the station of 
Sheikh Shibley, the chief of the Eastern Druses, and peopled 
entirely by his followers and Christians, there being no Mohamme- 
dans among its inhabitants. We reached this town soon after 

four o’clock, and alighted at the house of a kinsman of Abu 
Farah, who appeared to have relations, friends, and acquaintances 
over every part of the country. We had a large evening party 
assembled to greet our welcome, and here, for the first time in the 
Hauran, I saw chimneys and fire-places, as in the farm-houses in 
England, well filled with excellent fuel, and a blazing fire kept up 
during the night. The men of our party were all stout, Jiandsorne, 
clean, and well dressed ; and the children were among the best- 
looking that I had ever seen in any part of Syria. The govern- 
ment being in the hands of the Druse chief, and the people of (hat 
sect never attempting to make proselytes, but exercising great 
toleration towards all other persons of ojiposite religions, there 
appeared to be greater harmony and good understanding between 
all parties here, than could have been the case if Mohammedans 
had possessed the sovereign rule. There were several of the Druses 
in our company, who were hardly to be distinguished in their 
manners or appearance from their Christian neighbours, and though 
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the conversation sometimes took a political and sometimes a re- 
ligious turn, they readily joined in it, and expressed their opinions 
with great freedom; neither party, however, seeming to be offended 
at the remarks of the other. In this agreeable manner, the time 
passed away so rapidly, that it was midnight before we were aware 
of it, and still later before our party broke up. 

Wednesday f March 14. — One of the first duties of the morning 
was to pay a visit to Sheikh Shibley, whom we found, as early 
as sunrise, surrounded by a party of his followers, in a large 
room in which he generally received strangers, and heard such 
complaints as it fell within his power to attend to and remedy. 
On being presented to him, I was invited to come and seat myself 
by his side, and we soon entered into a familiar conversation on 
general matters, which afterwards turned to those of a more local 
and particular nature. He was in person of the middle stature, and 
of an open countenance and agreeable manners j his age could not 
have exceeded forty-live ; his dress was plain, and his whole de- 
meanour entirely free from ostentation. He asked me many 
questions respecting Mr. llurckhardt, whom he had known under 
the name of Ibrahim, in a short stay which he had made here : 
and in the course of this conversation, having once or twice inti- 
mated to me, that from the number of persons present our inter- 
course could not l>e so free as he desired, he asked me for a small 
scrap of paper, which I fortunately possessed, and on this he wrote 
an Arabic line, which he handed to me without showing it to any 
one else, the purport of which was, “ It may be, between us, another 
time, as it was with Ibrahim.” I inferred from this, that though a 
chief of the Druses, the sheikh might be disposed to communicate 
much when alone that he felt it due to his station to repress when 
others were present, and regretted that circumstances would not 
admit of my staying a day or two with him, for the purpose of a 
more confidential and familiar intercourse. Under existing cir- 
cumstances our conversation was confined to topics of the most 
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general nature, in which every one could join. Before we took 
leave, an excellent breakfast was brought in, consisting of the 
usual dishes of the Turks, who live much more expensively and 
luxuriously than the Arabs, to which were added walnuts and dipse 
or the sweet syrup made from dry raisins ; and after a hearty meal 
we arose to depart. 

In passing through the town, on our way to the house of Abu 
Farah’s friend, at which we had slept, I observed the fragments 
of old buildings, wrought up into more modern ones, shewing that 
this had been the site of some ancient town now destroyed, and 
that many of the present edifices had been constructed out of the 
ruins of earlier ones. One of these fragments was the sculptured 
architrave of a doorway, the upper compartment containing a 
device of pointed leaves overlapping each other, and going from 
the left end to the right and the right to the left till they met in the 
centre; the under compartment was a series of more rounded leaves 
or scales, the inner one deeply cut, and the outer in slight relief! 
There were also several plain columns seen in different parts of 
the town, and some buildings with pointed arches in them, which 
seemed to be original works, and not repairs, though having the 
appearance of considerable antiquity. 

Being determined not to delay my progress, whenever it was 
in my power to prevent it, I resisted all solicitations to halt for a 
day or two at this place, and lef t Aehrrah, much against the inclin- 
ation of my guides, as early as nine o’clock. Our road now went 
nearly south, that being the direction of Bosra, from which we 
hoped to find a small caravan for Damascus ; and near the town 
we passed a small stream called Wadi-Dfirah. In half an hour 
beyond this, we passed on our left the village of El-j\Iejeamer, on 
the side of a hill. This village was inhabited principally by Druses j 
and in the short space between it and the town we had quitted, 
the industry of these people was apparent, in the superior order 
and neatness every where conspicuous, as well as in the more 
cultivated state of the land. In this instance, as in a thousand 
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others I had witnessed, it was easy to be perceived how much the 
whole country might be benefited by a change of government. 
Wherever the despotism of the Turk extends, every motive to im- 
provement is taken away, and every exertion paralysed ; but where 
the influence of his tyranny is not felt, human industry makes the 
gifts of nature subservient to the happiness of man. 

In half an hour after passing the Druse village of El-Mejeamer, 
we came to a ruined town called Walter, seated on the top of a 
hill, from which, as it afforded a commanding view of the surround- 
ing country, I took the following bearings : — 


Achhrah 


. N. by E. ^ E. 

. 2 miles. 

El-IMejeamer 

• 

. N.KiN. . . . 

. 1 mile. 

EI-Gheleab Ilauran 

# 

. E. N. E 

. 7 miles. 

El-GIiussan (on a hill) . 

• 

. E.byS 

. 1 mile. 

Castle of 8alghud . 

• 

. S. FI i E. . . . 

. 9 miles. 

Thel Zcfrhaf^h (on a hill) 

• 

. S. E. J S. ... 

. 3 miles. 

Buend (ditto) 

• 

. S. by E. E. 

. 10 miles. 

Tliebcen (ditu-) . 

• 

. S. E 

. 8 miles. 

Sniaad (ditto) 

• 

. S. i w 

. 9 miles. 

Muthahack (ditto) . 


. S. W 

• 10 miles. 

Krigt (ditto) 

• 

. S.byW. . . . 

. 3 miles. 

Bosra or Bnssra 


. S. W. i s. . . . 

. 4 miles. 

Deer Abu .Sahlniy • . 


. S. W. i s. ... 

. 10 miles. 

El-Kenyel .... 

• 

. s. w.^w. . . . 

. 6 miles. 

Jemereen 

• 

. S.W.iW. . . . 

. 2 miles. 

Oom-el- Semak . . 

« 

. S.W.byW. . . 

. 1 2 miles. 

Deer-el-Zebear . 


. S. W. by W. i W. 

. 1 mile. 

Maliarraby .... 


. W.byS. . . . 

. 6 miles. 

Ghnssuin 

• 

. West .... 

• 9 miles. 

Gharraba 

• 

. W.byN. JN. . . 

. 4 miles. 

El-Jizey oua Sherkh 

« 

. W.byN.iN. . . 

. 12 miles. 

Jebel-el-Telj .... 

• 

. N. N. W. in the di^tai 

nee. 

Jebel-el-Druise 


. From N. to N. by E. 



At Walter, the place from which the foregoing bearings were 
taken by compass, and the distances computed by the eye, there 
are remains of Roman masonry in rustic work, particularly in a 
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large reservoir Ibr water and cistern there ; but the place is now 
entirely in ruins, and has not, probably been inhabited for many 
years past. 

In half an hour from leaving this, we passed on our right the 
ruined town called Deer-el-Zebear, and soon afterwards, on our left, 
the town of Krift, on a hill, both now deserted. In a quarter of 
an hour more we passed through the bed of the Wadi-Zeady, 
which in the rainy season is filled by a brook, the stones now left 
bare by the absence of the stream being of a deep jet or coal black ; 
and in another quarter of an hour passed on our right, the deserted 
town of .Temereen, much larger in size than the two preceding it. 
At the northern extremity of this town I observed a square tower, 
with five successive cornices or mouldings, at different distances 
from each other, resembling the stages of a Chinese pagoda, and 
in the centre of the town, appeared the southern front of a large 
building, seeming to be in the ancient stile of the principal edi- 
fices of this country. Jii the second story were two broad 2>roject- 
ing cornices, not extending the whole length of the front, but a little 
way only beyond die centre, and between these were three win- 
dows, two of a square form and a circular one between them ; the 
lower j)art of the building was hidden by what appeared to me at 
this distance to be the wall of an inclosed court. On the wliole 
there was more to excite curiosity than to gratify it, and I jjassed 
this place, as I had done many others, with a regret that the nature 
of my circumstances did not admit of my devoting a day or two 
to their examination. 

We j^ursued our way without intcrruj)tion, being impatient to 
ascertain the state of things at Bosra, and in half an hour from 
our last position, passed a stream called Abu Hamagha, and in 
another half hour entered Bosra in safety. 


c c 




CHAP. XL 

FROM BOSBA TO THE CASTLE OF SALGHUD. 

Having alighted at the house of a person well known to both 
my guides, our first enquiry was as to the i tate of the roads, and 
the probable safety of a journey from thence to Damascus. In an- 
swer to our questions we received only vague assertions of what 
was already known to us, namely, that there was no assurance of 
safety in any part of the Hauran, without being well armed and in 
a party. The communication between this place and Damascus 
had not been so frequent of late as formerly, though there were 
occasionally parties of fifteen or twenty persons on horseback who 
assembled for the purpose of mutual protection on the road. We 
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conferred together on the best mode of proceeding under existing 
circumstances ; and, urging on my companions the importance 
of d(‘cision and expedition, which tliey were on all occasions more 
disj>oscd to hinder than promote, it was agreed that Abu Farah, 
who had the most extensive acquaintance here as everywhere else, 
should devote the day to enquiry among the trading people of the 
town, to ascertain when a party for Damascus might be likely to 
be made up, and whether it would not be possible to effect such 
a union in the course of a day, or otherwise multiply our own 
force by the addition of half a dozen others, if we could obtain no 
more, so that we might proceed without further delay. Leaving 
this lask to the negotiation of Abu Fiirah, who, besides being the 
best qualified for its performance, was in some degree jealous of 
interference in what he deemed his own jjeculiar province, I took 
Georgis with me, for the purpose of employing the remainder of 
the afternoon, which was now too far spent to admit of our doing 
any thing else, in making an excursion on foot through the town, 
which, having never before been visited or described, was an object 
of' peculiar interest. The shortness of the time to which I had 
limited my stay here, whether additional companions could be 
found or not, and the hopelessness of my being able to collect in 
that short period of a few hours, sufficient materials for a full and 
accurate account of so interesting a spot, caused me to relinquish 
the idea which I should otherwise have entertained of making a 
plan of the ruins, and bringing away some description of the prin- 
cipal edifices there. I knew also that whatever I could commit to 
paper at all must be done in secrecy and stealth, as the Moham- 
medans here are as bigotted as in every other part of Syria, and 
would be likely to insult any one found making notes openly in 
their town. I, therefere, took with me one of the small note-books 
of about four inches square, that I had had purposely made in 
Alexandria for occasions like these, and a pen and ink in a little 
brass case suited to the pocket, by which I couhl write my memo- 
randa, with the book almost concealed in my hand, while standing 

c e 2 
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to look at an inscription, or describe any general object while 
walking along ; and, when likely to bo interrupted or watched, 
could even pen such notes as I feared to connnit to memory, by 
writing umler the ample outer shirt of’ the ^Vrab dress without 
being perceived, particularly while sitting on the ground, that atti- 
tude being more favourable than any other to the concealment of 
the hands when writing. 7'hesc restraints were, howev(*r, ex- 
tremely unfavourable to fullness, accuracy, or method in arrange- 
ment ; but as every thing that could be gleaned from a fit'ld in 
which there had been hitherto none to gather in the ample harvc'st, 
was likely to be interesting and acceptable, I committed to writing 
as much as I could, and in the order in which the subjects pre- 
sented themselves to me, which must pleatl my apology for the 
confused manner in which they may a})pear to be detailetl. 

The first remarkable buililing that I saw, after leaving the 
house at which we halted, was a large ruined edifice, which was 
originally an oblong square, with one semicircular end : the ma- 
sonry of the exterior was smooth, well executed, and apparently 
old, the stones being let in or dove-tailed into each other, like 
tliose of former buildings already described as seen on our enter- 
ing the Hauraii, and thus united without cement. The part of the 
semicircular end now standing exhibited large and small doors and 
windows with the Roman arch, and other smaller windows of a 
square and circular form, most irregularly placed, and giving the 
whole an appearance of great disorder and barbarous taste. The 
following Greek inscription stood in a tablet over a door in the 
west or semicular front : — 

+eniTOr0eONNeCTNOYKNOCIlUTNTOYIOYN . . OYAPXI 
eilICKRU}KOAOMH0HKAieTeNItt)0IIOAri()CAPAOCCeiPriOV 
BAXXOYPMA . eONnOYTlUNA0i\()0()PU)NKMKAM 
NIKtUNMAPTYPlUNeNPl'I . . . Y . . .TNAn ... S ... K. 

The interior of the building presents a miserable work of the 
Greek Christians, by whom it was no doubt used as a place of 
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worship up to the period of its destruction. The walls have been 
stuccoed on the inside, and portions of this remain, showing that 
it had once been ornamented with j)ortraits and figures of the prin- 
cipal Greek saints ; the pillars have also been marked with the 
cross, but this would seem to be subsequent to its original con- 
struction ; among these pillars I saw some of the Ionic order rudely 
cut, and the portion of a stone door that had once been used in 
this building, but all was in so confused a state as to render it 
difficult to separate the antient from the modern. Over one of 
the doors on the inside of the building appeared an inscription in 
characters resembling those in use among the Armenians, but not 
sufficiently distinct to admit of their being copied with accuracy. 
Throughout the building, the semicircular or Roman arch had been 
most frequently used, but at the eastern end was a large i)ointed 
or Saracen arch, ornamented with sculpture, and this was not the 
only instance in which we had seen these characteristics of two 
very diffei'ent orders of architecture united in the same edifice. 

Near to this, I saw an old building, with a high scpiare tower 
attached to it, in which was a double-arched window near the top, 
the arches being divided by a spirally fluted column, and an open- 
work battlement on the top. This must have been a Alohamme- 
dan work, as we noticed many Arabic inscriptions in different parts 
of it j some originally sculptured and coeval with the building 
itself, and others let into the masonry at some subsequent period. 
In the court of this edifice we saw an old plain sarcophagus of 
stone, originally no doubt of Roman execution, but dug up from 
some place of sepulchre and since appropriated to a cistern for 
water ; and on a large and flat black stone near it was an inscrip- 
tion of thirteen lines in Arabic, of the flat character nearly resem- 
bling Cufic, and near to this were pillars with spirally fluted shafts, 
and capitals of a sugar-loaf form reversed, such as I had never 
before seen. 

Tlie next building to which I was taken was a large plain edi- 
fice, with an arched window at the eastern end, and square .aper- 
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turcs of a small size in other parts ; apparently once pent-roofed, 
but now quite open, with crosses sculptured in the doors and walls, 
and the whole appearance that of an early place of Christian wor- 
ship. From this building the following inscription was ob- 
tained : — 

AHA VK KLIinONnEO 
AVGGPIIPR . . . GOSDESIG 
OllTIONES 77LEG III KMJl 
EU 1 ANA E6.tLCI A NAE R ARIS I 
MOETPEROHNATVSI18S . IIOCOSIIC 


At a building called El-Hamam, or the Bath, there are in the 
interior four pointed arches facing each other, with what would 
be called Gotliic concave recesses, the arches of these recesses 
being also pointed, and formed by alternate layers or rays of black 
and white stone. Between them is a sculptured tablet, like the 
architrave of the door in the small pyramid at Dahhil, already de- 
scribed. The upper dome of this bath was of brick work, the 
bricks of the flat kind called Roman tiles, of a bright red colour 
and cemented together with a layer of lime equal in thickness to 
the brick itself, very strongly and neatly done, and resembling the 
brick work dug up from the ruins of the old Greek city of Alex- 
andria. 

Opposite to this was a large building entirely constructed out 
of the ruins of more ancient edifices. In some parts of this were 
seen columns of white marble in one solid shaft ; in others, pillars 
of black basalt, formed out of several distinct pieces, and curious 
capitals of different ages, orders, and materials. Tiie last use to 
which it had been appropriated was no doubt that of a place of 
Christian worship, but it was difficult even to conjecture to what 
age its origin should be ascribed, as there was a mixture of em- 
blems and ornaments, which it would require much time and great 
difficulty to separate from each other and assign with any accuracy 
to their respective authors. Of inscriptions alone, tliere were 
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Cufic, Arabic, and Greek : of sculpture there were some portions 
that might be as old as the Chaldean times, others worthy of any 
of the five Greek orders : and others again of a much later date 
and much inferior execution. Some of the stucco work on the 
wall was extremely rich, while the paintings on the same surface 
were the most miserable performances. The pavement was formed 
ol large flat stones laid in diagonal squares, and other parts were 
entirely neglected ; so that throughout the whole there was a mix- 
ture ol‘ antiquity and freshness, of wealth and poverty, of skill and 
ignorance, of care and neglect, which rendered it more puzzling to 
decide on its original purpose and intention, than any other build- 
ing I had yet seen. 

From hence we ascended on the inside of a square tower by 
sixteen several stages of steps, each containing four in number, 
making sixty-four steps in all. The door which closed the en- 
trance to this tower below was one solid slab of stone, and similar 
but smaller doors of stone served to close the apertures for light in 
different stages of the building, as we ascended it, all of them 
being hung by pivots traversing in sockets above and below, as 
before described. At the top of this tower was an open space, 
with a high wall enclosing it, each side of which had a double 
arched window in its centre, divided by a column ; that in the 
western front spirally fluted, and all the rest plain. The roof of 
this open space, and the ceiling of it also, was of solid stone, and 
every part of the tower strong and perfect ; but whether con- 
structed by Romans, Saracens, or Christian Greeks it was not easy 
to determine. 

From the summit of this tower we enjoyed a commanding view 
of the ruins of Bosra, and from this spot, any one possessing suf- 
ficient time for the task, might make a very accurate bird’s-eye view 
of the w'hole, and even construct a ground plan sufficiently correct to 
indicate the line of streets and the positions of the principal build- 
ings at least. The compass of the town appeared from hence to 
have been about three miles around the walls, the form of these 
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being an irregular square, facing E. by S. and W. by N. At the 
western end are seen the remains of a Roman arclied gateway, 
not unlike that of Jerash, standing, like it, alone, or unconnected 
with walls, as far, at least, as could be perceived from our present 
point of observation. In the street running east and west, to which 
this arched entrance originally led, were seen the remains of two 
fine Roman edifices, tl»e Corinthian columns of which are still 
erect, stanrling near the centre of the town. A long street inter- 
sected this at right angles, going north and south, passing directly 
through the columns of the southernmost of these two Roman 
buildings, which is called Serait-el-Bint-el-Vahoodi, or the Palace 
of the Jew’s daughter j but I could not learn the origin of this 
name, or obtain an account of any tradition connected with if. 
Tlie western gate before described, is called Rab-el-Howa, or the 
Gate of the APind, from the wind generally blowing from tliat quar- 
ter across the ])lains of the Hauriin. The only points of which the 
bearings were taken from hence were the Castle of Salghud, which 
was E. 8. E., tour hours distance; Oom-el-Jemrd, S. W., six hours; 
and the spring of Moiya Jehecr, which supplies the .town with 
water, bearing N. N. W. from the foot of the tower, distant about 
eight hundred yards, and surrounded by the ruins of the cit\ . 

After we descended from the tower, I observed near its en- 
trance a large fragment of a stone door, which was finely sculp- 
tured with the kind of wreath so frequently observed on the sarco- 
phagi of tlie Romans, in the centre of a j)erfect pannel, with a 
border of leaves and ^Maltese crosses around it, tlie latter of vv'hicli 
might, however, .have been a modern addition. 

On the outside of the tower, and in the street near it, were 
many sculptured stones, and one of fifteen spans long, of a pattern 
something like the one before described in two previous instances 
at X)ahhil and at the bath in this city, with the additional ornament 
of a sculptured chain bordering the whole. 

After leaving the town, we went next to the ruined building 
called Serait-el-Bint-el-Yahoodi. The street which led to this was 
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the street going in a north and soutli direction, and leading south- 
erly from the spot we had left. • It was narrow, but paved with 
stone, and in its general character resembled the covered streets 
used as bazars in large Turkish cities, with little arched recesses, as 
shops, on each side. At the point of intersection, where this street 
is crossed by the other principal one of the city at right angles 
with each other, we could see the whole length of the latter, from 
Hab-('l-Howa up to the ruins of this central edifice?. On this spot 
stood four fine Corinthian columns, each about four feet in diameter, 
and r(‘sembling in size and style those of the temple of .Jupiter, at 
.Terasli. They do not follow the lino of either of the intersecting 
streets, but lie in a direction of N. E. and S. W., obliepiely to the 
great avenues of* the town, and appear to have belonged to the 
portico of some splendid temple once occupying that s])ot. The 
principal edifice must, however, long since have been destroyed, as 
the pillars now standing arc surrounded by ruins of smaller buildings 
than they could possibly have formed a portion of. A few paces 
only to the east of* this are other pillars, forming, however, part of* 
a building of a different age, if one might judge from the difference 
of* style and proportion between these and the pillars before alluded 
to. 'file former are in excellent taste and just proportions ; but 
the latter, though of the same order, Corinthian, are in as bad 
taste as the others are in good ; their shafts are not more than 
three feet in diameter, yet they are much higher than the other 
columns, whose diameter is one foot greater; they are also addi- 
tionally elevated on high and narrow pedestals, as if placed on 
stilts, and cannot be less, on the whole, than fifty feet in height, 
making, at the least, fifteen or sixteen diameters, a scale that gives 
them an appearance of’ weakness and insignificance quite unworthy 
of comparison with the strength and majesty which belong to the 
chaste proportions of good architecture: there are only two of 
these columns standing, and these support an entablature richly 
sculptured in the most florid style, but appearing too fieavy for the 
pillars to support. 
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From hence we went to the castle of Bosra, which lies to tlie 
south of the ruins just described : and, from a large stone near the 
entrance, I copied the following inscription : — 

+ En(-)eAeK<i>ixoTiJiiA IOP0AO2; . . . 

IxeU)NlOyCTINIANOYKAI0eOAlUPACU)KOA . . . 

IIPIOCOIKVCTOYATIOYKAIA0xO*^UPOYIlUBlKA 

erilTOYnOCIlJUTIKAIATIUn’ATOVAOXI. 

The exterior of the castle is in the rustic masonry of the Ro- 
mans, which might, however, have been adopted and used by the 
Saracens : but here, as in most of* the other large castles that I had 
seen in this country, there was a mixture of styles which rendered 
it exceedingly difficult to say in what age or by what people they 
were constructed. Just before the entrance to this was a small 
guard-house, with a fan or shell-topped niche, of good sculpture, 
with a column on each side, such as is fretjuently seen in Roman 
ruins generally, and is often met with in the remains at Jerash; 
while on tlie walls of the castle itself is a long Arabic inscription, 
dated in the year of the Hejira, 722 , which is, of course, Moham- 
medan. A faithful copy and translations of the numerous inscrip- 
tions found here might, perhaps, remove all doubt on this subject, 
by comparison with eacii other ; and it was this impression which 
chiefly induced me to copy so many of these memorials of past 
ages in every part of my route, in the hope that more learned aid 
might serve to throw some light, through them, on many interest- 
ing particulars connected with this thickly peopled, though compa- 
ratively unknown tract of country. Those in Greek, from the cha- 
racters standing each separated from the other, are far more easily 
copied than the Arabic, which, particularly in old inscriptions, is so 
intricate, from the characters running one into the other, that even 
the learned Arabs of the country have often great difficulty in de- 
cyphering them, and for a foreigner to attempt it would be hope- 
less ; merely to copy tliem accurately, as a painter might do, without 
understanding a single character, would be of itself a work of great 
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labour, and it is not too much to say, tliat one hundred characters 
of a (ireek inscription might be copied in the same space of time 
that it would take to disentangle from their maze, and write down 
legibly and distinctly, any ten characters of an Arabic inscription ; 
and the older they are the more difficult are they faithfully to tran- 
scribe. It was for this reason that I confined myself to what was 
most practicable, and what I could collect with greater certainty 
and effect in my peculiar circumstances, rather than commence 
that ill which I might be interrupted before I could finish it, and 
thus lose even the opportunity of doing what might have been 
made, at least, intelligible, if not quite complete. 

Reverting to the singular mixture of styles and ages in the 
same building, after I had copied the Greek inscription, observed 
the Roman niched guard- house, and remarked the Arabic lines on 
the castle walls, we came, on the inside of the gate of entrance, to 
a piece of decidetlly Roman sculpture, in the architrave of a door- 
way, with a circular wreath in the centre of it, and near this an- 
other (ilreek inscription as follows : — 

eKnPONOlACKAieilOYAllCMO 
T1 !(-) lO YT(-)PM Ai\ O Y BK AIX 1 1 AU) 

NO I \I A A XllPN OO A I X ( )NrONTO 
TCMeNOCeKOeiUEAlUiVeKTCOif. 

While copying this inscription I learnt indirectly, from a con- 
versation that passed between two Arabs, in my hearing, one of 
whom had himself seen the place he described, that the town of 
Oom-el-Jemiil was six hours’ journey ft*om Bosra, in a south-west 
direction, and that the place was large and lull of ruins ; among 
others, that of a Christian church, with many niches, was namtxl, 
but it was added, that among all the ruins there were no columns 
of any kind. The place is uninhabited by permanent residents, 
and at the moment in which this description was given, a party of 
the tribe of Beni Sakker Arabs made it the head-quarters of their 
plundering expeditions. 
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Proceeding further into the interior of the castle, the follow- 
ing inscriptions *were met with, the first on a stone altar, and the 
second over a door-way : — 

<I> A M A N 
MOCCHF 

A e r r k 

YPC rPA 
eNOCET 
HKIWriO 
0 A IJU N. 

eKHPOXOIACI .... PneXPO YTO YAl 

ifreMeKTKBffroTeixoc : c npoeo 

lO^ AKYPIAAOT. 

In the very centre of the castle I was at once surprised and 
delighted by our coming suddenly upon a fine Roman theatre, ap- 
parently of great extent and beauty in its original state, though 
now so confounded with other ruins that it was difficult to say 
whether the castle was originally a Roman work, with this theatre 
in its centre for the entertainment of the garrison and such other 
miests as mieht be admitted from without, or whether it was a 
Saracen work built upon the ruins of a Roman theatre previously 
standing on this spot. It was an interesting problem, but it would 
require a more careful examination than my hurried moments* 
would admit to secure its solution, so that I content myself with 
merely stating that this subject of enquiry was one that instantly 
presented itself to my miiul, on first seeing these undoubted re- 
mains of Roman luxury, art, and pleasure, envclo])ed, as they might 
now be said to be, with ruins of a less determinate description. 
The theatre faces exactly towards the N. N. E., where it had a 
closed front, with Doric wings, fan or shell-topped niches, and 
Doric door-ways, and a range of pilasters above these, marking 
a second story. There was only one flight or rather division of 
seats, consisting of seven or eight ranges of benches gradually 
rising, and receding as they rose, in the manner of all the theatres 
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of anticjuity. The upper range was terminated by a fine Doric 
colonnade running all round the semi-circle, the pillars being about 
three feet in diameter, supporting a plain entablature. The circuit 
of the upper range of seats was 230 paces, measured as I walked 
over il. There were nine flights of cunii or smaller steps inter- 
secting the ranges of seats, like rays from the centre to the cir- 
cumfei ence of a circle, and these were carefully wrought, the edge 
of each being finished by a nicely rounded moulding, as well as the 
edges of the benches intended for the accommodation of the audi- 
ence. The only entrances for the visitors of this theatre, as far as 
I could discover, were through arched passages in the semi-circular 
])arts, passing under the benches, and landing at the foot of the 
range of seats now in sight, corresponding with the ancient vomi- 
torie?s, and about thirty in number. The whole of this noble 
monument of Roman splendour appeared to me to be in the 
chastest and best taste, and I never more strongly regretted the 
necessity which obliged me to content myself with a hasty glance 
of an interesting subject, than while hurrying almost breathless 
over its ruins. 

Among the fragments observ^cd in the ruined heaps, spread 
every where around, I noticed an Ionic capital with a female bust 
between the volutes ; and a Greek inscription which I was pre- 
vented from copying, just without the theatre, to the ea,stward 
of it. 

The stone doors, so abundantly seen throughout the Hauran, 
and which had excited our admiration so strongly on first seeing 
them among the ruined tombs of Oom-Kais, were here very nu- 
merous. I omitted to state, in its proper place, that the square 
tower which we had ascended, and from which we commanded so 
distinct a view of the town, was of a sloping pyramidal shape 
growing narrower progressively from its base to its summit, after 
the manner of the Egyptian temples and the pagodas of India, to 
which there is nothing similar, that I remember, in either Greek, 
Roman, or Saracen architecture, all their square buildings carrying 
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the same dimensions throu-thout tlieir heiglit, and only circuh.r 
towers such as minarets (and these not always), diminishing their 
diameter as they ascend. The door of entrance to the tower here 
snokcn of, was a double or folding one, pannelled and sculptured 
i^^th various ornamental devices. Besides this, many other stone 
doors were seen in different parts of the town, some fastened by 
horfeontaJ bars of stone, and others by perpendicular ones placed 
on the inside of them, and lodging each end jn the massy fram^ 
work of the door, on either sifle, or above and below, as the posi- 
tion of the 1>ar reqviired. Some of these doors were highly orna- 
mented, othe rs plain ; and while on one of them we saw tlie cross 
frequently repeated, as an emblem of Christianity, the prevailing 
faith, no doubt, at the period of its execution, we saw also, in other 
instances, the Mohammedan profession of faith — " La Illab ul 
Ullah, oua Mohammed el Russool f/JJah ” — sculptured deeply in 
the Arabic character on others, as if in triumph at the overthrow 
ot Fagan and Christian monuments in one common ruin, and the 
appropriation of the materials of these to proclaim the unity of God 
and the sacred mission of him whom they regarded as his prophet. 

hVom a large loose stone, not used in any part of the masonry, 
but lying on the ground without the theatre, I copictl the follow- 
ing inscrij)tion : — 

tnANTAX0HN<tYElKAIEx\iriA 

XINAM4>IKAAYI1IE1 

toynekamhetonaxoitii:aiio 

XBOXOCeiLXeONAAYNHN 

OTANKAMlIinOYTOTEAOE. 

The castle of Jiosra appears to be nearly of a circular sliape, 
and is much larger than the castle of Assalt, or that of Adjeloon, 
both of whicli, liowever, in the masonry and appearance of its e?c- 
terior, it may be said to resemble, the rustic style being used in all. 
Whatever determination might be made, therefore, as to the age 
and origin of one, would equally apply to all the others. If this 
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of Bosra be originally Koman, and all the Saracenic parts can be 
accounted for as subsequent additions or repairs, so also might all 
the peculiarities of the castles of Assalt and A^eloon be explain- 
ed in the same manner. -It is a question highly worthy the close 
investigation, not only of the antiquary but the historian, and as 
such may well deserve the attention of any future traveller, who 
may bring to the task more ample means of observation, and more 
leisure to record them, than it has been my fate to command. I 
should not omit to mention, in addition to the striking facts of the 
Roman theatre in the centre of this fortress, and the guard-house 
with all the peculiarities of Roman style about it at its entrance, 
that the bridge leading across the broad and deep ditch by which 
it is surrounded is constructed over Roman arches, which ought to 
be decisive, till better evidence be shown of the building, to which 
this bridge leads, being Roman also; unless it shall appear that the 
semicircular arch was not confined to Roman architecture, but 
that the Saracens made as frequent use of that as of their own 
pointed form, which, to say the least of it, is at present extremely 
doubtful. 

About three hundred yards from the castle, in a direction ol‘ 
S. III. by E., is a large reservoir, nearly three hundred feet square, 
and in a very perfect condition ; which, as a receptacle for rain, add- 
ed to the spring near the centre of the town, must have furnished 
an abundant supply of water for the use of the town. In one part 
of the ruins I observed the fragment of a pillar of red granite, 
which must have been a very costly material here, as no such stone 
is known, as far as I am aware of, in any part of Syria, and this 
was probably brought from Egypt, in the obelisks and other monu- 
ments ol* which country it is alone frequently used. 

Beyond the Corinthian portico, in a court, I noticed, on what 
was formerly the cornice of some building, now used as part of a 
a door frame, the two following lines in Greek, in rudely cut cha- 
racters : — 

+etheei:aiiinontonaol\imonhtemonha 

Ax\0EYEPTBE . . . JILIinOAIEHL^ETETEPH. 
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There is another stone used in the wall near this, also, behind the 
portico a*id nearer to the columns composing it, on which is a Greek 
inscription turned upside down, evidently proving that both this 
and the former were among the remains of some older edifices, 
and had been applied by more modern hands to their present 
purposes, either when the building was first constructed, or subse- 
quently in the way of repairs. This inscription, from its being 
reversed, was difficult to read or transcribe, but I surmounted the 
obstacle, and obtained the following copy of it : — 

MONHCAYTONPAIOPOCKAICAPOCP . . . 
TVXOYKIinHKOAtUNIACniMAPK 
PeCHCeBANTlCTPATHIOY 
lAieKATOCTOYTAKOVOY0ATOY. 

Having already committed more to paper during this rapid 
and hasty view than I had anticipated, or thought possible, and the 
day drawing to a close, we left the castle to proceed homeward to 
the house in which we had taken up our shelter, thereto ascertain 
the result of Abu Farah’s enquiries. On passing the little Roman 
guard-house a second time,, near the entrance of the castle, I learnt 
that the niche there, originally designed for the warden or sentinel, 
was now used by the JVrohammedans as a place of prayer, for which 
it might well suit, as it pointed to the S. by W., and near enough 
to the direction in which they face towards the Kaba at Mecca, to 
answer that purpose. The castle itself is inhabited at present en- 
tirely by Mohammedans, to the number of about forty families, no 
Christians living within its walls, though there are many in the 
town, where they are intermingled with Moslems ; but there are no 
Druse families, either in the castle or in the town. 

On our reaching home we found Abu Farah returned from his 
tour of enquiry, but without having succeeded in obtaining addi- 
tional companions for our journey onward, .so that the prospect for 
the remainder of our way was no brighter than before ; and it 
seemed probable that we should be obliged to rely for the future. 
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as we had done during the past, on our own prudence, vigilance, 
and strength, for protection. 

Our evening party was pretty numerous, consisting of at least 
thirty male Christians, no females joining them in public, so exten- 
sive has been the influence of IVXohammedan manners with regard 
to the seclusion of women, over all classes of people subject to 
their rule. Among the topics of discourse was that of the miracle 
of feeding the multitude with five loaves and two small fishes, which 
gave rise to a warm dispute, as to the localities of the scene, be- 
tween the Mallim Georgis and the Greek priest. The debate was in 
Arabic, the only tongue spoken here, in which the former appeared 
to me to have the best of the argument, and I was glad to see such 
an unusual symptom of religious freedom as this evinced, for I had 
Iiardly before believed that any person in this country would dare 
to dispute any thing of a religious nature with a priest of his own 
sect. 

It was in vain that I directed my enquiries as to any traditions 
respecting this celebrated city; not one among our whole party 
remembered the poetic passage in Isaiah, “ Who is he that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? this that 
is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?” (chap. liii. ver. 1.) Not one of them remembered any 
thing of even the name of Judas Maccabeus, by whom this city 
was taken * ; nor were they at all aware that it had been a post 
contested by the lloiqans, Parthians, Saracens, or any other people, 
as a fortified and border possession ; but imagined that it must 
have been originally one of the principal cities of Solomon, and 
from the decline of the Jewish power have passed at once info 
the possession’ of the Christian Greeks, to whom they attributed 
all the principal remains now seen in the city, f 


* See Ancient Universal History, 8vo. edition, vol. x. book 2. chap. xi. p. 288. 
t llu* learned Dr. Vincent, in his interesting work on the Commerce ami Navi- 
gation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, has the following passage applied to Basra 
or Bussorah, in the Persian Gulf, which may be appropriately introduced here ; — 

E £ 
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Thursday^ March 15. — On arising in the morning I found that 
I had been bitten all over, during my sleep, by an insect, whose 
bite seemed to combine the venom of the bug and musquito in 
one, and to be more painful than cither. I was informed, on en- 
quiry, that this insect was peculiar to Bosra, and failed not to 
select strangers for its feast in preference to those who were old 
residents of the place, which was the reason, probably, of so little 
pains being taken to use precautions against it. ' Our morning de- 
bate naturally turned on the subject of our future route, and as 
there appeared to me that nothing was likely to be gained* by 
further delay, I was content to run the risks, which could only be 
avoided either by great loss ol‘ time or increase of expense, and try 
the road alone, or with our own party only, as we had hitherto done. 
I resolved, therefore, to j>roceed at once by a road leading through 
several of the Druse towns on the eastern border of the Hauran, 
and less liable to interruption, as I understood, than the roads on 
the plain to the west, from being better peopled, and the inhabit- 
ants in general being more prepared for sell-defence, whether sta- 
tionary or journeying from town to town. This route would also 


Bu.sra, Bozra, aiul Bo.sara, is ii name applicable to any town in the Desert: 
it signifies rough or stony ground : and thus we have a Bosara in Ptolemy, near 
Muskat; and a Bozra, larniliar in Scripture, denoting an Arabian town in the neigh- 
boiirhoo<l of Judea, taken by the Maccabees. — (laL ad Alpag,^ p. 120. ; Tein a ci assa 
ct lajndosa. But see under liosrath^ desert nm^ d liatzar claiibif^ 

quia clanduntur aqua\ Rozrah is nientiont‘d as early as the age of Abraham; Genesis, 
c. XXX vi. V. S3 ; and in Isaiah, c. Ixiii. v. I. From hence, Idazar for an emporium, and 
mbs munita quia circumclanditur : to wJiich the Bursa of Ptolemy is allied.’’ — Vol. i. 
p. ‘1-36.; note. 4-to. 1807. 

In Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary Biisret, is called — “ 1. Whitish 

stones ; 2. A kind of gross earth, out of which thej^ dig stones : and 3. The city of 

Basra or Bussoraii, in the Persian Gult^ xis seated on such ground.” Besides this 
meaning of xehitish stones, which is the most gcmeral, but which will not apply either 
to the Bozrah of the Hauran, or the Bussora of Arabia, husst\ mcan.s al.st> 

the side, the border, the margin,” a sen.se that w^oiild apply with equal truth to the 
positions of both these towns, as being each on the borders of the Desert. 
haza)\ a market or emporium, is differently spelt, and comes Ironi a different root ; 
hut the names of Bozrah in the Hauran, and Bussorah on the Euphrates, are each 
pronounced in the same manner (Bussra) by their respective inhabitants. 
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give me an opportunity of seeing the castle of Salghud, at a little 
distance east of Bosra) without more than an hour or two’s de- 
viation ; and my guides being well acquainted, as they assured me, 
with the road from thence to Damascus, we determined on setting 
out. 

Before we started we were kindly detained to take a parting 
breakfast, at which almost every individual of our evening party 
was present ; these including nearly all the male Christians in the 
town ; the present population consisting of about 100 Mohamme- 
dan familici., with thirty Christians, and only a few Druses, as occa- 
sional visitors rather than permanent residents, drawn here from 
time to time for the purposes of trade. Besides the Christians, 
there were a few Mohammedans of our breakfast party, attracted 
chiefly, I believe, to see the strangers ; their curiosity, probably, 
having been excited by what they might have heard on the previous 
evening of my peregrinations and close enquiries respecting parti- 
cular objects of research in the town. Between one of these 
and a Christian of the party a stout debate was maintained on the 
subject of religious fasts ; the scanty fare of our breakfast, bread, 
onions, and oil, having been imposed by the Greek Lent now cele- 
brating, naturally giving rise to the subject. The Mohamme- 
dan contrasted the long and continued privation of the Greek fast 
with the more agreeable intervals of the Ramazan, in which the 
orthodox Mussulman is enjoined to fast daily from sunrise to sun- 
set, but is rewarded for his virtue by being permitted to feast 
nightly as luxuriously as he pleases, provided he eats and drinks 
only while the sun is below the horizon. To most persons, this 
would certainly be far more agreeable than living in the miser- 
able manner of the Greeks during their rigid abstinence ol‘ 
forty days, in which scarcely any thing but bread, oil, vegetables, 
and salt are eaten ; even butter, eggs, honey, and all that can be 
warped into the interpretation of animal food is strictly prohibited. 

I had a difficult task to perform when appealed to for my opinion, 
as it was necessary that I should conciliate the one without offend- 

E E 2 
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ing the other, in which, Jiappily, by a little management, and by 
the aid of plain sense and moderation, of which even the most 
bigotted are sometimes sensible, I succeeded, so that the harmony 
ol‘ our circle was preserved unbroken. 

Leaving Bosra at nine o’clock, we went out by the reservoir for 
water near the castle, which I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
to be 150 horse-paces square, and the walls of which were at least 
ten feet thick, being an interior casing to the rocky bed out of 
which it had been excavated. Our course lay to the eastward, in 
pursuing which we passed over a stony grouml, and in an hour 
after setting out we halted for a moment on the south bank of the 
Wfidi Zeady to water our horses. The stream was here twenty 
feet wide, and ran over a bed of rock, the surface of which was 
naturally black wherever it could be seen fresh, as in recent frac- 
tures, but which acquired a yellow and sometimes a whitish hue by 
decomposition 1‘rom exposure to the atmosphere. After crossing 
this stream we proceeded in the same direction through a more 
stony tract, and in another hour wc arrived at the town of El- 
(irheryeh. 

This place appears to have been, in its flourishing state, quite 
as large as Bosra, judging from the extent of space now covered 
with its ruins ; but it struck me as remarkable, that in all that 
portion of them which I could see in passing through the town, 
there were no columns nor other indications of Koman luxury, as 
in the theatre and temples of the place we had left. There were, 
however, many of the large massy doors of stone, which must be 
considered as a peculiarity of the aboriginal or earliest style of 
architecture known in this country, and continued down through 
all its successive occupiers from the same cause, namely, the entire 
absence of wood throughout the whole of these extensive plains : 
one of these stone doors was much more profusely ornamented 
with panels and bars sculptured in relief than any that I had yet 
seen. In a mass of rock near the town I thought I could perceive 
the basaltic division of columns ; and throughout the buildings I 
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remarked that, wherever the stone was recently broken, the fracture 
showed a deep black surface, ^hile the older stones were almost 
invariably coated over with a decomposed substance of a brownish 
yellow, resembling the rust of iron. 

As the visit to Salghud, which is entirely deserted, required to 
be made from this place, to enable us to return here and sleep at 
night, the castle being about three hours’ journey from hence, we 
halted at Gheryeh to take coffee only, and arrange for a place of 
shelter at our return, after effecting which, we mounted our horses, 
and set out ou our visit at noon, accompanied by a Christian from 
Gheryeh, named Eesa or .Tesus, a common name among the Chris- 
tians of the East. Keeping on the east side of the stream of 
Wadi Zeady, we came in an hour to the ruined town of Diffin, in 
which nothing remarkable attracted my attention. In half an hour 
from thence we came to a very pretty and interesting spot, com- 
pared with the solitude by which it was surrounded, called Ain, 
being, as its name imports, according to its Arabic meaning, 
a spring or fountain, and the source from which issued the 
Zeady, the stream mentioned before. The value of this spring 
had been sufficiently estimated by the Romans, and probably, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, it had been dedicated to some 
nymph or river-god, as around the fountain-head of this source of 
the Zeady were scattered fragments of some ancient building 
erected over it, with Roman sculpture on many of the blocks, 
thoiigh not sufficient for us to trace any particular design ; neither 
was there any inscription met with, in the cursory view we took of 
tliis place, by which we could learn any thing of its founder or the 
date of the work in question. From the passage of the water 
being obstructed in several places by the scattered fragments of the 
ruins near it, a small lake was formed, the banks of which were 
now surrounded with sedgy grass, and a flock of wild ducks were 
sailing on its surface, apparently unintimidated by the approach of 
man. 

Leaving this fountain we proceeded onward over a stony road, 
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and in half an hour came to a place called El-Karis : this is seated 
on a hill, and near it is a stream wijli a small bridge across it. We 
were roughly accosted here by some men who belonged to this 
place, who insisted on knowing the object of our journey ; but we 
were in no mood to communicate this to any one, and still less dis- 
posed to lose the time which a parley would necessarily have oc- 
casioned, so that we gave them evasive answers and passed on. In 
another half hour we came abreast of the town of Aioon, which 
we did not enter, but passed on the right of it at a short distance : 
we were near enough, however, to observe, that the town, which 
was now completely ruined and deserted, was nearly as large as 
Bosra, and had, among other buildings, a square tower, not un- 
like the one described among the ruins of that city. From hence 
we ascended on the north side of a hill, through continual ruins 
and among rude wells, in many of which water was still to be 
found ; and at three o’clock we reached the castle of Salghud. 

As it was indispensable to our safety that we should return 
to Gheryeh by sunset at the latest, there was but little time lefl 
to examine the many objects of interest worthy of notice here ; 
but as every particular respecting a place so entirely unknown 
and undescribed as this would be acceptable, I employed the brief 
hour of our stay there as advantageously as I could. 

The castle of Salghud, which has a general resemblance to 
those of Assalt, Adjeloon, and Bosra, is nearly circular in form : 
and is surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, hewn out of the 
rock, and cased with masonry where necessary, the area on which 
it stands being eight hundred paces in circuit. The castle occupies 
a fine elevation, and is founded on a rock, which rock is itself 
cased with masonry in such parts of its surface as are presented to 
the ditch, where additional strength is required. There is through- 
out every part of it the same mixture of styles observed in all the 
other fortresses of these parts, so as to render it difficult to say 
whether it be Roman or Saracen ; my conviction, however, was 
rather confirmed than shaken by all I saw here, which led me to 
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believe that all these castles were of Roman origin, and that the 
pointed arches and other marks of Saracenic * and Mohammedan 
work, were of more recent date either as additions or repair8.f 
Around the environs of this castle, for the first time since leaving 
the liigher lands of Syria, scattered fragments of pottery were seen. 
The rustic masonry of the Roman days was used almost through- 
out the building ; while on the south front were two figures of 
animals badly executed, apparently intended Ibr lions, and cer- 
tainly of Mohammedan execution, though it is contrary to the 
religious precepts and also to the general practice of the followers 
of that faith, to “ make to themselves any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or in the earth be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earth a prohibition which 
Mohammed has repeated from Moses, and which the more ortho- 
dox of his followers observe as scrupulously as the Jews. The 
entrance to tlie castle was now much obstructed, but we remarked 
a mean and badly built bridge, near which was a stone door, then 
hung, and a passage leading downward from it. We could not Spare 
the time which an examination of the interior of this castle would 
have required, and therefore did not risk the delay which would 
have been occasioned by entering it; but we observed on one part 
of the building an Arabic inscription of four lines, well cut, the 


* III the time of Amiiiiamis Murcellinus, the Scenite Arabians, or Bedouins of 
the Desert were called Saracens, 1. 22. c. 1.5. and Saraceni was said to have been given 
to the Arabs as a name from iSuhharu, a Desert. — Vincent. Pniplns, v. ii. p. SiS. 

f In confirmation of the opinion that the principal positions iiulicated were very 
anciently chosen for the site of castles and fortresses, I may be permitted to quote a 
passage of the same author, Ammianus Marccllinus, from a French translation, pub- 
lished at Lyons, in 12ino. 1778, not having access to the original. He says, 
“ L’ Arabic, qui d’un cote touche a la Palestine, et de Tautre an pays ties Nabateens, 
est pnissante par la variete de son commerce ; elle est reinpli de forts et de chateaux, 
que la prudence attentive ties anciens y a construits dans ties defiles stirs et com- 
motles, pour arreter les courses qu’y faisoient leurs voisins. Elle a encoje ties villes 
considerables et revetues tic bonnes murailles, telles que Bostra, Gerasa, Philatlel})hia, 
(or Ammaan). I.’Empereur Trajan qui poussa avec tant de succes la guerre contre 
les Parthes et les Metles, apres avoir hiimiliti I’orgueil de ses habitans, en fit tine 
province, et la souinit a nos loix llomains.” IJi\ 14. c. 8. vol. 1. p. 58. 
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characters in high relief, and broad enough to occupy two layers of 
the stones of which the walls were built. There were also pointed 
arches and rustic masonry seen together in one place, and Roman 
arches and sculptured stones in others, the whole presenting a 
confused mixture of orders, styles, and ages, which it would require 
great labour to separate, and great ingenuity as well as application 
to assign each to their proper origin and date. I should not omit 
the remarkable circumstance, that the last assault upon this for- 
tress, and that which probably caused its final abandonment by 
those who last occupied it, appears to have been accompanied by 
a destructive fire, as there are marks of the ravages of this element 
on various parts of the building : and all around it are traces of 
cinders and ashes, in such quantity as could only have been pro- 
duced by a fire of great intensity and some duration. 

On halting at one of the highest parts of the ground without 
the walls and ditch of the castle, I was struck with the extensive 
view which its position commanded, and could not but admire the 
choide which had been made of this for the site of a city and 
fortress, in so early an age as that in which we first find its name 
mentioned in Scripture, when the warfare of mankind was con- 
fined to weapons which against such a place as this could produce 
scarcely any effect. The city or town, which is now entirely in 
ruins, and without a single inhabitant, is spread out at the foot 
of the hill on which the castle stands, and extends from S.E. to 
West. We could not spare a moment to look at this town, and 
could only remark from hence an octagonal tower rising from 
among its ruins, resembling the minaret of a Mohammedan 
mosque. The town of Oom-el-Jemal, which bore S.W. six hours 
from Bosra, was pointed out by one of my guides as visible from 
this, bearing W.S. W, about eight hours in a straight line. This was 
no doubt jts bearing, but though my guide declared he saw the town 
clearly, my sight, which was then perfectly unimpaired, was so far 
inferior to the sharp vision of an Arab, that I could only make 
out the smoke which ascended from it. The following bearings. 
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however, taken by myself, from the western face of the castle of 
Salghud may be safely relied on for their accuracy ; — 


El Alieligah W. i S. . . . 4 miles. 

Bosra W. by N. ..12 ditto. 

Thebcen W. by N. . . 8 ditto. 

W. byN. . . IG ditto. 

W. byN. iN. . 10 ditto. 

Jebel-cl-Telj N. N. W. i W. 


Tlie bearings of all these places were taken by compass on the spot, 
but the distances arc computed in miles only by their appearance 
to the eye ; all the places indicated being, however, on the plain, 
which rendered the estimate l^ss liable to error than if seated 
amid an uneven country. 

From our present position on the west lace of the castle, I 
could perceive that there were traces of a broad public road, visi- 
ble all the way between this spot and Bosra, in a direction of W. 
by N., from which it may be inferred that there was a constant 
communication between these two important posts. The plains 
of Belkah, to the southward, in which the city of Amman or Phi- 
ladelphia is seated, were also visible from hence, presenting a flat 
surface almost as unbroken as the sea, but still on an elevated level ; 
while the plains of* the Ilauran, to the west, were extensively 
commanded and surveyed from hence, being apparently as flat as 
those of Belkah to the south, but on a much lower level. 

Proceeding round to the eastern face of the castle, the view 
in that direction was calculated to excite surprise, and to awake an 
intense curiosity or desire to traverse the scene which it opened, and 
which desire, as I felt it in the strongest degree, 1 wouhl have en- 
countered any risk to gratify, were I not restrained by the peculiar 
circumstances of my tluty. In the best maps which we possess of 
this country, the region beyond Jordan to the east is very imperfectly 
delineated and described : but Bosra and Salghud form the ex- 
treme border of all that is known, and beyond this the country 
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has hitherto been supposed to be entirely a desert. How was I 
surprised, therefore, to see, as far as my sight could extend to the 
eastward, ruined towns without number, and a country which pro- 
mised a still richer harvest to the scholar, the antiquarian, and the 
traveller, than even the interesting region behind us to the west. 
My guides knew but little of the parts beyond Salghud, Abu Fiirah 
having only once passed this boundary with some of the Arabs 
occasionally visiting this tract of country ; but from him I was 
glad to obtain the names of such few places as he knew, for the 
purpose of noting their bearings and distance, and filling up as 
much of the blank of our maps as this opportunity furnished me 
the means of doing, leaving to others who might come thus far, 
unfettered by any other claims than the ardour of research, to push 
their enterprise and enquiry beyond this limit with a success which 
other considerations peremptorily denied to me. The following 
are the bearings that were taken of those few places, of which the 
names were known, as seen from the eastern face of the castle of 
Salghud : — 


Orroinaii 

E. by N. 

3 

miles. 

Hubbehlcha 

E. by N. . 

G 

miles. 

El Khuz 2 :ir, a large town 

XC ^ • • • 

5 

miles. 

Talfiloze, ditto 

E.S.E. 

8 

miles. 

Ghirbt el Bozereak 

S.E. by E. ^ E. 

7 

miles. 

Deer iil Nassanlni 

S.E. by E. i E. . 

1 

mile. 

Shaaf . . . - 

S.E. by E. 

3 

miles. 

Public Road, extending’ 

S.E. . 

5 

miles. 

Mellah, .seated on a hill 

^7. Ji^. ... 

5 

mile.s. 

El Mcyeadel . 

S.S.E. 

i 

miles. 

Agrebba . . • . 

S. i E. . 

8 

miles. 


The bearings, as in the former case, were taken by compass, and 
the distances computed or estimated by the eye, as they appeared 
from hence. 

I learnt that there was not a single town of all the many to the 
eastward of us (of Avhich those named were but a small portion) 
which was now peopled, the only inhabitants of this deserted region 
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being the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field ; among which 
lizards, partridges, vultures, and ravens were all that I saw, but the 
wolf, the hyena, and the jackall are said to abound. Some of the 
Great Desert tribes of theArabs occasionally visit this country to the 
eastward, for the sake of the water and verdure which they occa- 
sionally find for their camels and flocks after the rains ; and then, 
as I was assured, it often happens that a person might, in peace- 
able times, go right, across the whole country from west to east, 
passing from tribe to "tribe without danger, provided he were well 
assured of protection from the first tribe, from whom he might 
obtain his safe conveyance to the next beyond it, and so on ; a 
journey that would well reward the enterprise of any European 
traveller who might have the inclination, the means, and the 
power to accomplish it. At present, however, the great body of 
the Waliabees ofNejed had so spread themselves from the borders 
of the Iledjaz up to the highest parts of’ the desert beyond 
Palmyra, and close to the cultivated country on the edge of Asia 
Minor, that there was no security for any one ; the whole Desert, 
as it might be called, being in a state of war. Tt is to be hoped, 
however, that on the first favourable occasion, some intelligent 
traveller will be induced to make the attempt, in the course of 
which he would be able to explore every part of the celebrated 
dominions of Og the King of Bashan, of which this place of Sal- 
ghud was one of the principal, and do much to elucidate the early 
books of Scripture, by an examination of the ruins of the “ three- 
score cities, all the region ol’ Argob, the kingdom of Og in Ba- 
shan,” which cities “ were fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, 
beside unwalled towns a great many.” (Deuteronomy, c. iii. v. 1. 
to 10.)* 


• Selcha, quto quoqjio Salcclia, — I lebraMs Sniclia, aliis verb Selchar, ae postea 
yalchutii quibiisdaiii (licta est, vetus civitas est, quondam Og Ib’gi Basaii parens, atcpie 
uim ct sexapjinta miiiiitiunibu.s ac validioribus urbibiLs re^ni cjiLs, sita autein est juxta 
urbem Gessur, montem qua* Ileriiion; et Hasaiiitides rejjionis versus IJoreain cJau.s- 
triim est. Ha'C etiani civitas olini a gigantibiis iuhabitata, ac din pt>ssessa fuisse 
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As this has been named in Scripture as the land of the giants, 
and even the dimensions of the iron bedstead of their king have 
been given, which was kept in Rubbath of the children of Am- 
mon, as a memorial, and was there referred to bj the writer of 
Deuteronomy (c. iii. v. 11.), there is no part of the country wherein 
this enquiry as to the probable stature of man in the early ages 
of which the Scripture speaks, could be carried on with greater 
probability of success than here* ; where the proverbial expres- 
sion of there being “ three hundred and sixty-six ruined towns,” 
now commonly used by the natives of these parts when speaking 
of many other districts of the country beyond Jordan, may be 
uttered with less exaggeration than in any other quarter to which I 
had yet heard it applied j so thickly strewed is every part of this 
interesting region with the vestiges of former strength and abundant 
population. 

We had been now upwards of an hour on the ruins of Sal- 
ghud, and it appeared to me that I had done nothing ; so ardent 
were my desires, and so insignificant appeared to me the few 
notes that I had taken, compared with what I should have done 
if my power to record facts and observations on paper had kept 
pace with my eagerness to collect them. I had clone my best, 
howev'er, and strove to be content j but when we remounted our 
horses to return to Gheryeh, I confess that I experienced a feel- 
ing of regret at my being unable to go farther, which one must 
travel in untrodden countries, and have an enthusiastic love of 
research, to understand, and which it requires the strongest sense 
of duty and the most determined resolution to conquer. 

videtur. Porrd anno Christiana' salutis niillesimo centesinio quadragesinio tertio 
nobilis qitidutn 'Fiircorum Satrapa hanc et liostreiisuin urbein, quibus pra'crat. Tlie- 
rosolyinani j)i'ofectus, Cliristianoruni regi Baldwino tertii tradero molitus fuit. Sed 
uxor c'jus, diim ipsa luec agebat, hostibus civitates aperuit, ac atlversjt; partis pra*sidi- 
arios ill arces adiiiisit, et Cliristianis adveiitautibus boluni c faucibus eripuit. Adri^ 
chomnis 'I'heafvum, 'I'vrtrr Sanettv, p. 94-. 

* See, lor further mention of Saiebah, (or Salghud as it is now pronounced,) 
Deut. c. iii. v. 10. Joshua c. xii. v. 5. c. xiii, v. 11., and 1 Chron. c. v. v. 11. 
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Returning the same route along which we had come to the 
castle, nothing worthy of note occurred in our way ; and we 
reached Gheryeh in safety about an hour after sunset. We had 
a welcome reception, and passed our evening in a pretty large 
party, in which I learnt that the population of the place did not 
exceed fifty families, of which twenty were Christians, who had all 
come here to settle from Debeen, a village near to Jerash, from 
which they said they had been driven out by the Arabs, and fled 
to this place for greater security from their depredations, though 
here they ha(’ been subsequently almost as liable to pillage as in 
the place they had abandoned. In our party were both Moham- 
medans and Christians, who appeared to be unusually tolerant 
towards each other, the former rising up and performing their 
prayers in the middle of the room without seeming to offend any 
of the latter, and afterwards entering with greater freedom into 
the religious conversation that principally engrossed the attention 
of the company ; the Greek Christians being much more given to 
controversy on disputed points of history and faith, than any other 
sect of Eastern Christians that I had yet seen. Abu Farah, one 
of iiiy guides, relished any other subject better, however, and was 
perpetually breaking in upon the solemnity and gravity of a debate 
by some rude joke, at which no one could refuse to laugh, so 
natural and so striking was his humour, while his companion, 
(ieorgis, as frequently indulged in his peculiar vein of predicting 
events, which gave an agreeable variety to the subjects of our 
mirth. 

In the course of the evening we removed from the house in 
which our party was first assembled to tlie one adjoining it, which 
was larger, and without an occupant. This gave me an oppor- 
tunity of observing that the folding stone door of the first house, 
which was of the same description as those seen in the most ancient 
buildings, and at the entrance of Roman tombs, was fifteen inches 
thick, from which some idea may be formed of these ponderous 
masses, how unwieldy they must be to open and shut, and with 
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what propriety they might be enumerated under the terms of 
“ gates and bars,” when speaking of the strengtii of the three- 
score cities of Og the king of Bashan ; as these ponderous doors of 
stone were all closed on the inside with bars going horizontally 
or perpendicularly across them, and the whole edifice even to the 
beams and roof being of stone also, must have rendered them almost 
inaccessible to any but the battering-ram or cannon. 'I'his also 
appeared to me as another proof of the very high anticpiity of 
most of the towns and buildings as we now saw them (notwith- 
standing the peculiar marks of Roman and Saracenic work about 
them which might well be subsequently added), from their accu- 
rate correspondence with the descriptions in the earliest books of 
the Scriptures : for such buildings must have been impossible to 
be destroyed and swept away entirely to give ])lacc to others, with- 
out infinitely more labour and cost than it wt)uld take to make* 
them the abodes of all future successors; while each race of their 
occu[)icrs might make such additions, iniproveinents, and orna- 
ments, as suited their own style of taste, leaving the more solid 
parts of the structure just as they found them, and as they are 
likely to endure, as memorials of the highest antiejuity for ages yet 
to come. In the house adjoining us, to which our parly retiretl, 
I remarked a central fire-phure, with massy stone beams forming 
the roof, ]>ointed arches, and extremely solid masonry throughout. 

Among otlier matters related during the o\'eiiing, I learnt 
that the seven largest towns of the llauran were appropriated to 
the seven days of the week, and that each bore the name of the 
day on which it held a market or fair ; the round of the week 
being completed by each town holding a market once in seven 
days; so that during ev(?ry day of the week there was a market or 
fair in some one or other of the seven, which being regularly 
observed was accurately known and attended as occasion required. 

.Just before wc were breaking up to retire, a stranger 
joined our parly, who communicatetl as bis portion of news, that 
an Rnglish fleet had arrived off Alexandria, and that Toussoun 
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Pasha, the eldest son of Mohammed Ali in Egypt, was coming 
from Constantinople, where he had been sent on a mission after 
defeating the Wahabees, to assume the government of Damascus ; 
but as the latter part of this intelligence was one that most nearly 
affected the interests of all present, it entirely absorbed the atten- 
tion of the company, and the English fleet were forgotten almost 
as soon as the rumour of their destiny and purpose had been men- 
tioned ; so much do events rise and fall in human estimation, in 
proportion as they more nearly or more remotely bear on the 
interests of ..he individuals by whom they are considered. 




CHAP. XIL 

FROM r.IlERYElI TO GUNNAWAT IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

pRiDAY) March 16. — 1 rose with the earliest dawn of day, 
and while morning coffee was preparing, I took an opportunity to 
steal out unobserved, for the purpose of taking a hasty glance 
around the town, well knowing that our party would not be ready 
to mount before they had taken their breakfast and enjoyed their 
pipes, which would be nine o’clock at the earliest. During this 
hurried excursion I observed that the town of Gherych resembled, 
in all its general features, the many places of a similar size that 1 
had already passed through in the Hauraii, with very few local pe- 
culiarities to distinguish it. In the centre of the town is a reser- 
voir for water, sixty-five paces long, forty paces broad at the east 
end, and thirty broad at the west, the descent into it being by 
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flights of steps at each comer, about fifteen feet in depth. At tiie 
east end of this reservoir, or tank, as it would be called in India, 
stood a portico formed of eighteen pillars, in three several rows of 
six each. A remarkable feature of this building was, that instead 
of the portico being on a level, and above the ascending flight of 
steps, to the number of seven, by which it was entered, the pillars 
stood on the steps themselves, the front row being the longest, 
the second row shorter, and the last or inner row the least in alti- 
tude of the whole, a peculiarity that I had never before observed 
anywhere. The pillars were about two feet in diameter, but of 
rude workmanship. There was a water- work on arches near to this, 
and a sloping tower rising from amid the whole, the general aspect 
of the scene being more like the combinations of an Indian pagoda, 
tank, ghaut, &c., than either a Roman temple or a Christian church. 
The walls here were at least seven feet thick, and were constructed 
of large blocks of stone in the rustic style. On the upper range 
of steps leading to tliis remarkable building, I observed a large 
block of stone, apparently black basalt, six spans long and two 
deep, now used as a mortar, with a wooden pestle in a hollow ex- 
cavated in the top of it, and lying there to be used by any one who 
may need it for pounding burnt coffee, on the face of which stone 
is the following inscription : — 

ArA0WTTXII 

eivTieWHIlAIMNHeTOYCP 

CKOINIUNANAAIUMATUUN 

TIICKlUMHCXieCKllPONOIAC 

4>AKOPNHAIANOYnn. 

In the town, the reservoir before mentioned is known by the name 
of El-Birket, or the Lake. On a loose block of stone, near an old 
square tower to the west of this lake, is the following inscription, 
rudely cut ; — 


G G 
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AMA©AATHeZ 
' lAIWNCKTICe 

KITOMNIHMe 
ONANABIXeKA 
ITCKNOICOTIO 
orcoAPeAABeN. 

Stone doors were seen in several parts of the town, and one of 
these was barred, studded, and sculptured in each pannel, with 
great care. In the upper part of the same building to which this 
belonged, which was a tower, the blocks of stone were dove- tailed 
into each other for security of union, after the manner already de- 
scribed as prevalent in the earliest buildings of the Ilauran. 

At the west end of the town is a large edifice, called by the 
Christians here, Kl-Kanccse or the church; near to this is an arched 
subterranean work, with large beams of stone ; and close by it a 
modern sepulchre, or a tomb of a iVIohammedan Santon. In dif- 
ferent quarters of the town there are springs of water, from which 
it is more abundantly supplied with that necessary of life than any 
town we had passed through ; and in addition to these are reser- 
voirs for containing rain, so that it is probable this place was once 
the seat of some manufactory, in which the agency of water was 
perpetually required. I noticed, also, in two separate instances, 
the act of ploughing up small patches of ground amidst the ruins, 
for the purpose of sowing corn ; and both the jiloughmen followed 
their labours with their swords by their sides ; the object of pre- 
ferring this enclosed ground to larger portions without the limits 
of the town being, as they told me, for greater security, as, at a 
very short distance from the dwellings of the husbandman, no one 
could be sure of reaping what he himself had sown. I learnt also 
that these patches of cultivated ground were like the houses among 
which they were seated, the permanent property of no particular 
individual, passing from hand to hand as events arose to change 
the motive for tilling them ; the only property, therefore, in them 
being the right of reaping the produce that might be sown ; and 
even this required generally to be defended by vigilance, and some- 
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times even by the sword.* There are about one hundred and 
fifty families at Gheryeh, mostly Christians, then Druses, and lastly 
Moham m edan s. 

Being now determined to pursue our way to Damascus with- 
out waiting for more favourable opportunities, or the protection of 
an increased number to our party, and to risk all the dangers of the 
route, we left Gheryeh about nine o’clock, and proceeded in a direc- 
tion of N. N. W., over a rocky ground, div'ersified with occasional 
enclosures and large heaps of stones collected by the way side ; 
and in half’ an hour after setting out we passed the large ruined 
town of Hebran, which was seated on a hill about two miles to 
the eastward of our path. Here we crossed the stream of the 
Zeidy, already mentioned more than once, and observed at this 
place two or three smaller rivulets augmenting this brook by their 
waters. Half an hour further on from this we passed the ruined 
town of Ghussun, seated on a hill about a mile to the westward of 
our path, and like the town of Hebran, to the east, deserted and 
in ruins. 

From the great plain of the Hauran, on the west, to this its 
eastern border, the elevation is very slight, but gradually continued 
fora space of about five miles. The hills seen by us from hence on 
our right forming this eastern border, were now covered with snow; 
and beyond these again, was another great plain, on a higher level, to 


• Tills is so strikin'^ ii coiifirinatioii of one of llie early stages of society alluded 
to by the learned and jihilosophic historian of IJritish India, Mr. Mill, in his chapter 
on UukI tenures and taxes, that I shall take the liberty to transcribe the passages from 
his valuable work ; which, however, 1 hatl not read until long after the fact noted above 
hud been remarked by me, my journey being in 1816, and Mr. Mill’s history being 
jmblishetl in 1820. The passages are as ibllow ; — 

“ At different times, very tliflferent rights and advantages are included under the 
idea of property. At very early periods of society it included very few: originally, 
nothing more, perhajis, than right during occupancy, the commodity being likely to be 
taken by another the moment it was relincpiished by the haifd that held n. * * • • * 
It is worthy of remark, that property in moveables was established, and that it con- 
veyed most of the powers which are at any time assigned to it, while as yet property in 
land had no existence. So long lus men continue to derive their subsistence from hunting, 

G t; 2 
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the eastward, said to be in all respects equal to that of the Hauran 
in the fertility of its soil and the abundant remains of a numerous 
population. It is really humiliating to see so fine a country in the 
possession of so barbarous a government as that of the Turks, and 
abandoned as it were to sterility and desolation. On the moun- 
tains and plains of these districts of Belkah, Adjeloon,and Hauran, 
extending from the Dead Sea to the sources of the Jordan north, 
and from the banks of that river to the extreme limits of the cul- 
tivable land on the east, there would be room for a million of 
human beings to form a new colony ; and so far from doing injury 
to their surrounding neighbours, they would enrich every country 
that was on their borders, and form a centre from which industry, 
arts, science, and morals might extend their influence, and irradiate 
regions now the prey of ignorance, rapine, and devastation. If 
the ruler of Turkey knew his interest well, he would imitate the 
conduct of Shah Abbas the Great, of Persia, who brought a co- 
lony of Armenians from Julfa, and planted them near Ispahan, 
where they enriched themselves, and did incalculable benefit to the 
Persians also, until they were persecuted by a succeeding govern- 
ment, who pursued a dilferent policy. No part of the Turkish 
dominions could probably be selected with less risk of interfering 
with the property and rights of others, or with more certainty of 
success, than these districts which I have enumerated j where the 
colonists would find a fertile soil and springs of water capable of 
l3eing led in any direction for irrigation ; towns and houses built 
ready for their occupation ; a delicious climate, and a wide extent 
of country on all sides, for the consumption of their cattle, grain, 
anti even manufactures. These impressions were forcibly obtruded 
on my mind at different periods of our journey, but never more 


SO long, indeed, as they continue to derive it from their flocks and herds, the land is en- 
joyed in common. Even when they begin to derive it partly from the ground, though 
the man who lias cultivated a field is regarded as possessing in it a property till he has 
reaped his crop, he has no better title to it than another for the succeeding year/’ — 
Historij of liritish India^ vol. i. b. ii. c. v. p. 257 9 second edition, 8 vo. 
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strongly than here, upon the border of the Great Eastern and 
Western Plains ; but however ardently I might indulge the desire 
to see a step so favourable to progressive improvement suggested, 
I had seen too much of Turkish apathy and ignorance to hope for 
the period in which such a dream of happiness would ever be 
realized, in my day, at least. 

In an hour after quitting Ghussun we passed the town of 
Mejeamer, which was seated on a liill about half a mile to the left, 
containing, as I was informed, about fifty Mohammedan families, but 
neither Druses nor Christians ; and in half an hour more, proceed- 
ing uniformly on the same course, we reached Aehrrah. 

Here we halted, and falling into a party consisting of six 
Christians, one of whom was a Greek priest, we were soon joined 
by some others, and assembled to the number of* fifteen in all, for 
the performance of prayers. Our place of worship was on a raised 
platform of mud, before the door of the house at which we alighted, 
and in the open air, which rendered it peculiarly impressive in my 
estimation, from its apparently primitive simplicity. This charm 
was soon dispelled, however, when the service commenced, by the 
total want of all devotional spirit, or even a manner that assumed 
or resembled it, in the officiating minister. Our little congregation 
all stood up, and the priest, as if desirous of shortening tlie dura- 
tion of an attitude painful to all Asiatics, hurried through his task 
with inconceivable haste and indecorum. At the commencement 
of his recitations he was indeed slow and solemn, but this was only 
for a moment, as he soon accelerated his pace, and thus increasing 
in speed as he advanced, became at last so rapid as to be quite 
unintelligible, and to lead the inexperienced hearer to expect that he 
would fall down, breathless and exhausted, before he could possibly 
reach the end of his task. I could compare it to nothing at the 
moment but the manner in which young drummer boys are 
initiated into their art, when they practise their lessons after 
the same manner, beginning their beat slowly, and gradually 
quickening their succession, till they attain the rapidity which 
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forms the roll of their drum, and is considered the perfection of 
their labours. I remember also to have seen a Mohammedan 
Faqueer from India on his way to Mecca, being a fellow passenger 
with me in a voyage from Mocha to Jedda, who in nearly the same 
manner began to repeat his profession of faith, “ La Illah ul 
Ullah, oiia Mohammed ul Russool Ullah,” first slowly and 
solemnly, then moderately quick, and so on, increasing in rapidity 
with every repetition, till he literally foamed at the mouth, and 
with his eyes staring as in a frenzy, fell exhausted to the ground. 
I had hardly expected to have met with anything similar to this, 
however, in a Christian priest ; but fanaticism and superstition are 
nearly alike in all religions, and where the spirit is neglected for 
the letter, and the substance abandoned for the form, there is no 
security against the absurdities into which all are equally liable to 
degenerate. In the service in question all the individuals stood 
with their faces to the cast, and while the priest read in the man- 
ner described, the audience at short intervals bent their knees, and 
having their fists closed, touched the ground with their knuckles 
only, while they prostrated their faces near to the earth without 
actually touching it. After each prostration they rose and crossed 
themselves; and this being frequently repeated, with exclamations 
of‘‘' Halleluia,” and “ Kelia Fleeson, ya Rub!” filled up the service; 
the genuflections and the responses not being uniformly made, 
but following in the most irregular manner. This ridiculous and 
unmeaning service, in which the hearts of the worshippers seemed 
to have no share whatever, lasted for at least an hour, during which 
period I had to stand still in one position, and was more tired by 
it, than I should have been by walking for a whole day : but 
because I could not join in the prostrations and repetitions of 
the others, from my entire ignorance of the ritual, I could gather 
from the countenances as well as the whispers of the rest, that I 
was regarded as a heretic^, by persons who are certainly not at all 
more tolerant of’ religious differences, whether of opinion or prac- 
tice, than their Mohammedan neighbours, though their faith en- 
joins charity as the greatest of virtues. 
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When prayers were ended we took coffee together : and in 
the conversation that passed I learnt that within the last month 
five hundred head of cattle had been seized and driven off 
from the surrounding pasturage of this town only, by the plunder- 
ing parties of horse Arabs from the southward : a piece of intelli- 
gence that gave us but little satisfaction, when we knew that we 
were liable to meet those marauders at every step of our progress: 
but we had embarked on the journey, and I felt myself bound to 
proceed. 

We accordingly left Aehrrah at noon, and pursuing our course 
to the northward, still over stony and rugged ground, we came in 
half an hour to a small stream called Cantara. About two miles 
to the eastward of this, on the hills, stands the ruined town of 
Sihawah, with five or six mills near it, now used for grinding corn, 
and all turned by this stream. In half an hour from thence we 
crossed the stream called Canat El Zeiny, and observed from the 
ford the town of Ilsass, about a mile to the eastward of our position ; 
and two miles distant, in the same direction, the castle of Zeiny, 
both in the hills j to the westward were many other places the names 
of which I did not ascertain. In half an hour more we crossed the 
bed of a stream, which flows to the westward, now dry j in another 
half hour we passed through the small deserted village of Mejead- 
thil; in half an hour from thence we crossed a second dry bed of a 
small stream, and gradually ascending to a higher level during the 
next half hour, we entered the town of Soeda about three o’clock. 

^his place, which is the capital of the eastern Druses, and the 
residence of their Emir or Prince, is seated on very elevated ground, 
about two miles to the westward of the summit of that range of 
hills, which forms the eastern boundary of the plains of the 
Hauran. It thus commands the whole of the low country to the 
westward, though the ascent to it from thence is long and gradual. 
It is well supplied with water ; for, besides the many streams in 
its neighbourhood, a fine spring gushes from the solid rock, and 
winding down between two stony hills in which are many grottos, 
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it goes westerly through the plains, and forms the stream ot Wadi 
Zeidy, which we crossed more than once on our way. On the 
north-west of the town is also a lake about six hundred paces in 
circumference, and in the centre of the town is a circular reservoir 
for rain water, well lined with masonry, descended to by several 
flights of steps, and at least fifty feet in depth. 

Soeeda contains about 200 families, of whom 30 are Christians, 
and all the rest Druses, there being no Mohammedans settled here, 
'fhis town was apparently once as large as Bosra, being nearly 
three miles in circumference, judging from the extent of the ruins 
scattered about the foot of the hill on which it stands. It was 
surrounded with towns and villages in every direction, and the 
communication between it and Bosra was over a large public 
road, like that between this last named city and Salghud. It is 
now, however, in almost as ruined a state as either of the cities 
near which it stood ; even those dwellings which are inhabited by 
the 200 families settled here, being in a most dilapidated state, and 
some of them half destroyed. 

The few patches of the ground near the town that are suffi- 
ciently clear of atones to admit of cultivation, are ploughed and 
sowed with corn ; and as the Druse peasantry have had industry 
enough to turn branches of the several streams near them 
through their fields, irrigating them by small canals, they have 
avoided the calamity occasioned by the general drought in the 
plain. It was here, indeed, for the first time since our leaving the 
district of Adjeloon, that we saw any continued verdure, which 
was a most agreeable relief, after the dry, parched, and brown 
surface of the Hauran below. The country, however, continues 
still bare of wood, as far to the eastward as this, there being only 
one tree to be seen, which stands in the centre of the town, and is 
the more remarkable from its standing thus alone. In consequence 
of this general absence of wood, the same peculiarities of building 
prevailed in the hills as in the plain. The houses are all of stone, 
with stone beams and doors, no wood whatever being used in them ; 
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and only in such as have been recently repaired for the accommo- 
dation of some Druse family is there any wood to be seen, this 
being supplied, as I was informed, from very small trees felled in 
the hills above, and to the eastward. 

In the lower part of the town, towards its southern end, is a 
large ruined building, about 100 paces long by 50 paces broad, 
fronting the west, and having a semicircular end towards the east. 
On each side of the nave of* this building, which was no doubt at 
at one period a Christian Church, there are eight arched windows. 
The northern wall of this building is about 40 feet high, and still 
perfect, but the masonry is far inferior to that of the ancient works 
generally in these ruined towns. There is a broad doorway in the 
centre of this, and the sculptured device which runs round it as an 
ornament, represents a waving stem, with bunches of' grapes and 
flowers. 'I'here were originally folding doors, most probably of 
stone, which closed this entrance, the sockets for their pivot-hinges 
still remaining. The interior of the building is covered with the 
ruined fragments of the edifice here accumulated in heaps. Among 
these are several columns, the shafts of which are three s])ans 
and a half in diameter, and the capitals of a fanciful kind, being of' 
neither of the five Greek orders, though uniting the ornaments of 
the Corinthian and Ionic, without being equal in beauty to either. 
Opposite to the northern door is a similar one in the southern 
wall, the sculptured device of the vine-leaf and bunches of grapes 
beinjr also used, and over the whole is the Christian emblem of* the 
Cross in the centre. 

About 300 yards to the eastward of this building, and on 
higher ground, are the remains of a curious edifice, apparently 
once encompassed by a square of twenty columns, five on each 
lace. There are still ten of these columns standing, four on the 
north, supporting a perfect entablature, and forming the principal 
front ; three on the west, the capital of one of them fallen ; and 
three on the south, with the entablature of the angle remaining 
perfect. The pillars are three feet and a half in diameter, and of 
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a well-proportioned lieiglit ; but contrary to the practice which 
prevailed at one period, of making the shaibs appear to swell 
towards the centre and diminish near the extremities, these were 
absolutely of less diameter in the centre than at the ends of the 
shafts, which appeared to me as very bad taste. These capitals 
were totally unlike any others that I had before seen, and the 
deep entablature of the front reminded me of the massive archi- 
tecture of the Egyptians, which this in many respects resembled. 

The central building, enclosed by the square, had one large 
door of entrance with pillars to the north, and two smaller ones 
on each side of it. The pediments of the side entrances arc 
sharply pointed, and the sculpture with which some parts of the 
building is ornamented, resembles that of the su[)posed church in 
the lower part of the town, with vine-leaves and clusters of grapes; 
which are seen also on two disjointed blocks of stone near the 
door, where they arc executed in a bold relief, fully six inches 
raised from the surface, and very finely carved. The whole of the 
interior of this square building, is covered by fallen shafts and 
capitals of columns, with other blocks of stone richly sculptured ; 
and I remarked that the capitals were not uniformly alike through- 
out the same building, but apparently varied in pairs, which is also 
a feature peculiar to Egyptian architecture. They stood, when 
erect, on low circular pedestals, and seemed like a poor and taste- 
less attempt to unite the Ionic and Corinthian in one. The whole 
appearance of this place resembled that ol* an Egyptian temple 
with its central sanctuary, the inner apartment not being more 
than twenty feet square. The stones were large, the sciiljiture 
profuse, and the strange mixture of orders and styles barbarous, 
but at the same time curious, and leaving great doubt as to 
whether it had been originally a Pagan or a Christian place of 
worship. 

In some parts of the town I remarked heaps of broken 
pottery, of a coarse quality ; in others, I saw spirally fluted 
columns, none however now standing ; and in almost every part 
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were to be seen blocks of sculptured stone, with massy stone 
doors, some large and small, some single and others double or fold- 
ing, now in use. Near the centre of the town, about 200 yards to 
the north-west of the columns of the square before mentioned, is 
a long stone now used as the architrave of a doorway, with a Greek 
inscription of five lines, very rudely cut, and not legible without 
the aid of a ladder. 

Going out of the town to the northward, we passed over a 
small bridge supported on one Roman arch, and paved across : 
the stream winding by here, and in its progress being used to move 
a mill for grinding corn. Turning from this, suddenly to the west- 
ward, we came, after five minutes’ walk over {i green turfi to a 
beautiful and highly interesting monument, being apparently the 
tomb of some Roman warrior. It is a closed building, of a square 
form, about fifteen [)aces in length on each IVont, and nearly 
twenty-five feet high from the base to the terminating cornice. 
Its respective sides face N.N. E., S. S. W., K. S. E., and W. N. W., 
and on each of these arc six Doric pilasters, or rather semi-columns 
projecting from the surface, being three spans and a half in tliameter, 
and having five spans of interval between each. The fric/ce and 
cornice of this building are also purely Doric, and among the most 
chaste of any work I had yet seen in this part of the country. In 
the intervals between these semi-columns, and only a little above 
the centre of the building in height, the following insignia are well 
sculptured, in high relief: in the central interval is first a Roman 
helmet, with two oval shields beneath it, and next a coat of Roman 
armour suited to the body only, with a broad girdle round the 
waist, and other belts crossing over the front of the body diago- 
nally. In another interval is an oval shield, with a broken spear 
on it, the point turned downwards, and in the two intervals towanls 
the angle of the building are two globes, about the same diameter 
as the pillars. The same devices are repeated on each face of (he 
building, and all are executed with great pro2>riety and care. The 
^ southern and western fronts are partly destroyed, moa 

at the top, the tomb having been evidently uncov'ered by the hands 
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of some j)crsons violating it in the liope of their enterprise being 
rewarded by a valuable discovery. I went uj> over the lallen blocks 
on this side, and could perceive that the interior was one solid 
mass of masonry, the outer faces being neatly built, and the centre 
filled up with large rough stones, without any appearance of a 
hollow space remaining. On the north front some of the stones 
have been taken out, leaving a sort ot blocked-up entrance where 
these stones were imperfectly replaced beneath the device of the 
helmet in the centre, which had been originally done, no doubt, 
in search of treasure. The east f ront was ([uite perfect, and on a 
stone in the centre of* it, just below the device of the helmet, which 
is the same on all sides, is the following line in this character ; 

but whether read from left to right or right to left, there was no 
particular mark by which to discover. On the north front, and 
near the north-east angle, hut on an original stone of the budding 
is the following inscription, very distinctly cut. 

0AAINAT02; 

ANNHAOTillKO 
AOMIISKNTHX 
XTi I AH NX A M P A T1 1 
TI r I ATTOYTYN AIK I 

This inscription is in the fifth layer of stones from below, and 
the sixth from above; aiid goes nearly the whole length between 
the pilaster at the angle and that next to it, and stands in the 
third layer of stones under the sculptured globe, being just four 
spans long and two spans high, so that the characters are large 
and tlistinct. The stone immediately beneath it has been forcibly 
taken out, from a belief, probably, that this inscription marked the 
place of the body’s being deposited, aiul with it its armour and 
treasure: for, though the JMohammedans are constantly disap- 
pointed in the search after these among the ruins of ancient build- 
ings, their credulity on this head seems incurable; and they return 
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after every successive disappointment, only with renewed eagerness 
of hope. On the cornice of the eastern front, I thought at one 
moment that I could perceive the traces of Greek characters, of a 
larger size than those I had copied : but if any might be found 
there with the aid of great scrutiny and a particular light beaming 
on that part, they were not sufficiently distinct to be legible with- 
out those aids. This tomb is on the whole not unlike some of the 
sepulchres in the valley of Jehoshfiphat near Jerusalem, except 
that it is flat at the top, and is altogether in ])urer taste and more 
harmonious proportions. 

1 remarked from hence that the columns and entablature in 
the town before described, looked extremely like the colonnade 
of LiUxor, among the ruins of Thebes, when viewed from the 
opposite banks of the Nile at Gournoii, and also like the celebrated 
Porticf) at Hermopolis, though not to be compared to either of them 
in magnitude, but being in its general effect strikingly Egyptian. 

I returned to the town but a little before sunset ; and, desirous 
of taking another ramble round it before I retired for the night, I 
found occasion to indulge my wish without much interruption, 
though not with the same freedom as might be done in any other 
country ; so extensively have the prejudices of Mohammedan 
bigotry and intolerance infused themselves into all classes of‘ people 
liviiiiT within their reach. 

Nearly in the centre of the town, and on a lower level than 
the buildings generally, is a large edifice, with an arched piazza 
and pillars before it; and in the east front of this, over a flat door- 
way with an arched window above it, is the following inscription, 
which I copied with great difficulty. 

ETOTCi: .. PrOTKTOYATTOKPATOPOC 

1*1 PAX VIIATKTONTOC . . OYMOY 

EArOPNIINOYHlOAlKTOKTlEMArYMEPEACTIlPIOnivAinA 

N1 IKOCMIUKO . . P . . . i: 

EniEKOi lOYN raw kotaettiun4>tah i: ai fA ihntun 


nPONOIAKYPlAYKTICTOYAlONYCOY . . 
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On the inside is an open building without a roof, distinguished 
from most of the others in the town by arcades running across it, 
the pillars of which have capitals of different orders, and the 
masonry is in general so bad as to induce a belief that it is mostly 
a modern Mohammedan work, constructed out of the remains of 
some earlier Christian edifices. It is called El Jama, or the 
Mosque, and at the southern end of the wall is an arched recess 
for prayer, pointing towards the Caal)a at Mecca, with a flight of 
steps ascending to the kind of pulpit used by the Turks and Arabs 
for the delivery of their sermons by their Imams and Mollahs, 
thougfi the original foundation of the building was most probably 
Christian. 

On a broken stone, within this open space, was still legible 
the fragment of an inscription, the characters of which were longer 
and more slender than usual, and rudely cut, though still perfectly 
legible, as follows. 


TIIPNKIN □ TYriANKoY 

Near the west front of the great church in another part of the 
town, I remarked some Ionic capitals ; and to the south of this, 
another large building with Doric columns. To the west of the 
town is a ruin called El-Kassr-el-Ncjjeniy, or the Astronomer’s 
Tower; and 200 yards to the east of it is a large building, the 
western door of which is richly sculptured, with the vine-leaf and 
clusters of grapes so often repeated in this place, as if the worship 
of Bacchus had once prevailed here, among the diversity of reli- 
gions to which the ])lace had evidently borne witness. 

There is a Roman theatre also at Soeda, but it is in a very 
ruined state. It is near the great church before described ; and, 
like all the others yet seen in this country, had its opening towards 
the north, so as to enjoy the cool breezes from that quart(?r, and 
avoid exposure to the heat of the southern sun. It is the least 
]>erlect and interesting of any that I had hitherto met with ; and 
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appears to have been originally got up with less attention to orna- 
ment than usual, though it was exactly of the same form as the 
others, and possessed all the requisite divisions for the accommo- 
dation of an audience and performers. 

The town of Socda must have been planned with an atten* 
tion to regularity not always seen in places of the same size ; as 
it was, from its original construction, apparently, intersected with 
streets passing at right angles through each other, most of which are 
narrow, as is the custom still throughout the cast, and were paved 
with black stones, so firmly imbedded in the soil that most of 
them still remain. 

In the evening-conversation which followed our supper, I 
learnt that the name of the Druse Prince residing here was Hussein 
Amadiin; and I heard mention made of a place a little to the north 
of Salghud, called Belled Slieal, in which it was asserted that 
there were subterraneous works that we had not seen : but whe- 
ther the authority for this information was unexceptionable I had 
no means of deciding with accuracy. 

Saturday, March 17. — We left Soeda at nine o’clock, being 
detained to breakfast before we set out, and ascended the stony 
tract of country before us, our course being generally in a N.E, 
direction. In our way we overtook some Druse families going up 
to Gunnawiit, a place in (he hills, with their furniture and chil- 
dren to settle, in conformity with the general custom of the people 
of those parts to change their place of abode on the slightest cause, 
rather than remain to defend their property from spoliation. 

In an hour and a half after setting out, having had all the way 
stony ground, with thorny shrubs and bushes, we passed a round 
tower, called Cassr Assouan, leaving it on our left. In the plain 
below, and about five miles to the N.W. of this, was a large ruined 
town called Atheel, thinly peopled, having only ten or twelve 
Druse families residing there. 
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Tn half an hour after this, our course being still about N.E. and 
still ascending to a liigher level, we came in sight of Gunnavvat ; 
the first aspect of which presented only a few tall columns rising 
up from among the bushes by which they were surrounded, ^^^e 
passed here a small rude building, leaving it on the left, with a 
spring called Ain-cl-Lutka ; and on our right we saw a s(juare 
tower of smooth and good masonry. Soon after this we came to 
another spring, called Ain-el-Hhor, with cisterns and masonry, 
now a shapeless mass of ruins, leaving only a few traces, at least, 
of its former design. These are just sufficient to enable the ob- 
server to perceive that the columns here belonged to a square 
building 2.5 j>aces in length and breadth. This was surrounded 
by a colonnade, of eight Corinthian pillars on each face, and its 
principal front was to the oast. 4'lic shafts of the pillars were 
four spans in diameter, and they stood on lofty square pedestals, 
with circular ones about two feet high, above these again, the latter 
being ricldy sculptured. The shafts were plain, ami each com- 
posed of sev’eral pieces ; and the pillars were placed so close to 
each other that they have not even an interval ecjual to their own 
dimensions between each, the pedestals being six spans square, 
ami the intervals between each being only five spans. Three paces 
within the east front, was another range of four similar pillars, 
dillering only iVom the outer range, in having their pedestals 
octagonal instead of square. Within this was a square platform, 
on arches of rustic masonry, with an o})en square aperture in the 
centre for descending into this vaulted space. On the west, two 
pillars still remained erect, and two pedestals in their places ; on 
the south were two pillars only ; on the north, all the columns 
had fiillen down j and on the east, two of the fn)nt pillars, and an 
inner one with the octagonal pedestal remained. On the pedestal 
of the pillar at the south-west angle, and on its eastern side was a 
sculpturetl tablet of the common form used for inscriptions ; but 
the inscription lor which it was evidently intended had never been 
engi aved. Around the upper part of the pedestals of the western 
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front, and on their eastern side, were to be seen traces of inscrip- 
tions, but they were too much broken and mutilated to be copied ; 
on the southern one the following letters were seen ; — 

0OYAM AlU: 

on the second, in two lines. 


1 14>IAO 
tUPAB : 


and on the third, the following lines : — 

AO ... . XeXTeCOYA 

lAItU Nexce0 . . TXA 

On the pillar at the S.K. angle, and at the foot of the pedestal 
on the eastern front, are the following lines : — 

eBANHCCI0POYTO lAI lOY .... 

. . lUNIAllUNeYCeBlUNANe 0 HKeN 

All these are deeply cut, but those on the western pillars arc the 
best formed characters. 

This remarkable building, of which there are only these in- 
distinct remains, stood on a very elevated position, and com- 
manded a view of all the Hauran ; behind it, to the east, it has a 
gentle rising ground ; but the west affords the most extensive 
view ; and, from the west front I took the following bearings : — 


Ateel, a large ruined town 

El Migdel 

£1 Mezzarah .... 
Jebel-el-Telj .... 
Abu Terneis .... 
Tal Migbaley 
Doer-el-Jiize .... 
Town of Gunnawat 


. W.N.W. . . 

2 miles. 

. N.W. . . . 

6 miles. 

. N.W. by W. . 

7 miles. 

. N.N.W. i W. . 


. N.E. by E. . . 

3 miles. 

. N.E. by. E. . 

1 mile. 

. E.N.E. . . . 

3 iiniles. 

. E.N.E. to E.S.E. 

J mile. 
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There were steps ascending to the eastern front of this building, 
and a considerable quantity of broken pottery scattered about it, 
as if itiiad once been a place where sacrifices or ablutions had been 
much performed and the vessels subsequently broken up. 

On entering the town of Gunnawilt, we remarked that the 
streets had been all originally paved with black stone; and I learnt 
that there were only five or six Druse families now residing in it, 
and even these but recently settled here. 

As we did not propose halting for the day at Gunnawiit, but 
intended to proceed, after refreshing Iiere, I took the opportunity 
of our short stay to glean a few particulars respecting the place. 
The first inscription that I observed was over the north door of a 
large building called the church ; it was mutilated in several parts, 
but the following lines and fragments of lines were still legible 
enough to be traced ; — 

I ( ICOTIUMCA VrCKNTPA lANO Y 

AANAN . . . YKNCCerrOYKNIOYATA 
POYAOFOXAlUMeOYCAMC. . OTAYTOY 

. . . OAOAIO C . . . ClIC 

NIOC .... OYNIOY . . . NI . . .KOY 

On the inside is seen a building, fifty paces long by twenty- 
five paces broad ; with six pillars on each, the capitals of which 
are quite plain, and the arches of the nave are remarkable for their 
flatness, like the Norman and Saxon arches in some of our old 
English castles. On each side of this building is a piazza, with a 
gallery above it, and at the cast end is the recess usually seen in 
Christian places of worship. The columns at the west front are 
of the Doric order ; and the arches of the Roman semicircular 
shape and well formed. The sculptured ornaments of the vine- 
leaf and clusters of grapes are seen here also : and the entrance 
was closed by stone doors. The emblem of the cross is visible in 
every part of the building, the whole appearance of which proves 
it to have been a Greek church. 
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From this edifice we went up to the eastward, and came to 
the liigh hank of a fine stream, running in a deep bed through two 
rocky hills. From tliis we again ascended, but in a southern 
direction, leaving the stream on our left, and saw many vestiges 
of Roman building, witli water-works, stone doors, and fallen co- 
lumns. On the hill we observed a large Corinthian edifice, called 
Oecr Aioobe : it laces east and west, and at the western front are 
sculptured doorways, the vine-leaf and grape being in high relief, 
and the cross placed in the centre of the device, though this might 
perhaps have been subsecjuently added ; the masonry is particu- 
larly good ; but 1 observed here a peculiarity that 1 had never 
before remarked, some of the blocks used in the building being 
sculptured with a pattern of diagonal cross lines. 

To the southward of this, is another fine Corinthian temple, 
like the peripteral temple of Jupiter at Geraza in its general 
design. It fronts the north, is seventy j)aces long by thirty-five 
paces broad, and had a fine portico in front. The walls of this 
building, both on the inside and the outside were quite plain ; 
the western wall is still standing in perfect order, being from thirty 
to forty feet high, and about six feet in thickness. The pillars of 
this edifice were four spans in diameter, and the style is more 
chaste than that of the buildings generally seen in this part of* the 
country. It is surrounded by other Roman buildings on both 
sides, but among all these I saw no inscription, though it must be 
admitted that the very hasty glance which I was Ibi’ced to take of 
the whole rendered it probable that many might have existed, 
although they did not meet my observation. The buildings here 
spoken of stood on so elevated a position as to command the 
whole extent of the Haurjin in one view to the westward ; and 
from the mixture of wood and water, with the fine mountain air 
which it enjoyed in great purity, must have formed a delightful 
place of residence. 

Descending from hence northerly, we found on the east of 
the churcU an extensive building, with colonnades, arches, doors, 

1 I 2 
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passages, and galleries, so numerous that it would take a whole 
daj at least to give an outline plan of them. One of the doors 
that fronted the north was richly sculptured in the most beautiful 
style, with devices of leaves, wreaths, flowers, bound around the 
stem by ribbands, and cut in a full relief of at least six inches 
above the surface. On each side of this doorway were sculptured 
blocks projecting about two feet from the wall ; and in the centre 
of the architrave above the door was sculptured a small Grecian 
helmet. The space of entrance was nearly square, being about 
ten feet high and ten feet wide, as far as the eye could estimate 
these dimensions : and it was once closed with stone doors : the 
whole effect was rich in the extreme. The access to this building 
was through an open court, with a double colonnade, and in front 
of this a Corinthian portico, on two pillars of which, to the right 
on entering, were two brackets for the reception of small statues, 
as seen projecting from the columns in many of the avenues at 
Palmyra. 

On the east of (he stream which descends here from the 
mountains in small cataracts, anti is now broad, and rapid from the 
melting of the snows, is a small building like a Roman temple ; 
and a few paces to the north of this is a little theatre, facing to 
the west, and having the stream which winds here to the north- 
ward, running along in front of the spectators as they sat, as is the 
case also with the large theatre at Amman. The water after 
passing by this ediffee turns to the west, and goes down to Ned- 
jeraun in the plain. Tlie rock rises steeply behind this theatre of 
(iunnawat, which appears to have rested on it for support, another 
striking feature of resemblance with the theatre to which it has 
been already compared, and from which probably it may have 
l)een copied. This theatre is smaller than either of those at 
Gcraza, but its situation is much more pleasing, as the valley 
below it must have been always cool and shady, and the noise of 
the water running by it peculiarly soothing and agreeable. 
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Although the principal edifices at Gunnawat are much 
destroyed, and the whole of them in a state of ruin, it is remark- 
able that there are no appearances of Mohammedan works erected 
over these, or out of their fragments, as is the case in almost all 
the other cities and towns in this eastern region. The presence of 
the theatre indicates with certainty that this was once a settlement 
of the Romans, when the whole of this country was annexed to 
the empire as one of its colonies: and many of the principal edi- 
fices were cer ainly Roman temples for the worship of their par- 
ticular deities. In the course of events, these came to be con- 
verted into Christian places of worship by the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, who probably engrafted the emblem of the cross 
on what were originally Eagan edifices, and also affixed many of 
their inscriptions on such buildings at the period of their being 
dedicated to the service of their new faith. But no Arabic or 
Saracen works were seen amidst all the numerous and varied as- 
semblage of ruins here : so that it is probable, at least, that it might 
have escaped them in the fury of their conquests. I know of no 
place that would furnish a richer harvest to a traveller possessed of 
leisure and the means of research than this ; and I had ajrain to 
feel deep and poignant regret at the circumstances which made it 
impossible for me to prosecute my enquiries with that minuteness 
which I had ardour enough to desire, and should have had perse- 
verance enough to accomplish, had but time and fortune, with a 
freedom from other engagements, justified the pursuit. 

By the time that I had made this hurried visit to the places 
described, the refreshments preparing for us at the house of the 
principal Druse resident were ready, and we returned to partake 
of them with increased zest. As we sat on the terrace of the 
Druse’s house to partake of our morning meal, and were at once 
admiring and enjoying the extensive view of the Hauran which we 
commanded from hence, extending from this eastern range of hills 
to the mountains west of the .Iordan, our Driisc entertainer ob- 
served, that there was another Hauran behind us to the eastward. 
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(by which he meant a plain in all other respects similar to this,) 
which he afterwards added was even more extensive and more 
fertile than the western one. He assur^l us also that it was full 
of ruined cities and towns, larger and better built than Gunnawat, 
with churches, palaces, theatres, and other edifices. There were at 
present no permanent residents in any of these towns, though 
they arc all occasionally occupied by parties of the Desert Arabs, 
who find pasture for their camels and docks in their neighbourhood. 
For tins reason it would be difficult for any traveller to range 
over the eastern plain without a strong CwScort ; but for one who 
had the liberty and the means, there could be no more promising 
field to reward his enterprise. Tiic naincs of these ruined towns 
are known only to the Arabs of the .Desert, though several of our 
party in their occasional intercourse with the eastern tribes, had 
seen and passed througli many of iheni ; but as these were un- 
peopled, and they had no })articular motive for enquiring their 
names, they took no pains to learn them. 

The few Druses that vve saw here were handsome, well-dressed, 
clean, and polite in their manners. We ate our food out of 
earthenware vessels, and drank out of brass bowls lined with tin ; 


and the Druses and myself made an excellent repast, though my 
guides, being rigid Christians of the Greek faith, still kept their 
fast by abstaining from all kinds of animal food, even eggs, butter, 
and milk, and confining themselves to bread, vegetables, and oil. 
This gave occasion for another discussion respecting fasting, which 
the Druses a})proved as to the matter, but disapproved as to 
the manner, saying that satisfying the appetite at any hour of tlie 
day', wliatcver the description of food might be, was not fasting at 
all ; and that the only true fasting was a total abstinence from all 
kinds of food for some specific period, such as the Kainadan of 
the Mohammedans, from sunrise to sunset. I was surprised to 
learn tluring this tlebate, that though the Druses dislike the Mo- 
hammedans generally, and entertain no tenet in coininon with 
their faith, yet that many of them have been so infected with 
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their customs, as to keep the fast of Ramadan with as much rigour 
as the most orthodox follower of the Arabian prophet ; in the 
same manner that the Mussulmans of India, though they profess 
to hate and despise the *H’.ndoos, have nevertheless adopted so 
many of their superstitions and ceremonies, as to be regarded by 
their western brethren as little better than infidels and idolaters. 

The passion of all classes of people in these countries for 
arms, has frequently been remarked ; and, as usual, we had a long- 
dispute about the relative value of different weapons from different 
countries, in which the sabres of Ispahaun and Damascus were 
unanimously preferred, and the muskets and pistols of England 
praised above all others. I did not much wonder at this opinion, 
as it is justly and universally prevalent in the East ; but I was 
both surprised and pleased to sec one of the Druses produce, at 
this remote and unfrequented spot, an excellent fowling-piece, with 
the name of “ Webb, London” on the lock, as evincing the manner 
in which our manufactures are sure, sooner or later, to spread them- 
selves everywhere. 




CHAP. XIII. 

FROM GUNNAWAT TO EZRA ON THE PLAIN. 

We quitted the interesting ruins of Gunnawiit at noon : and 
descending to the westward through a stony country covered with 
thorny slirubs and bushes, we came in an hour to the large ruined 
town of’ Atcel. 

At the south end of this is a small but beautiful Corinthian 
temple, facing the north, the sculptured ornaments of which are 
richly designed, and executed in a bold relief; concave niches were 
remarked in several parts of it, and square pedestals, projecting 
from the front columns half way up their height, as if for support- 
ing small statues. 

At the south end are the remains also of a small temple, and 
from the south front of this, near the eastern corner, I copied the 
following inscription, deeply cut. 
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I UNIONNAONEYNnAN 

IIKOT-.MtUEYEEBlHN 

ESIAIUJNtUKOAOMHEEN 

From a stone near this, and beneath a fragment of sculpture, 
apparently belonging to a statue, the following was taken. 

©AIMOnAV 

OVTtUNOE 

tUNAYPANEK 

TONEAEtUIN 

nOBEEN 

And from two other fragments of shapeless stone, each of 
them broken in pieces, the following portions were obtained. 

KIIEPEIUIHI AEToY 

KYPIOY II X IIUN 

TOKPATOPO EKAir.APOi: 

The small temple from which these fragments were separated, 
and near to which they were found, was in the most chaste style of 
the Corinthian order, and must have been built before the decline 
of architecture in this country. The arch and pediment were in the 
best proportions ; and the building was adorned with fan-topped 
or shell niches, and beautifully rich sculpture, of the same style, but 
better executed than that at Gunnawiit. 

Tn the centre of the town was seen a square tower, sloping up- 
ward from the base, and growing narrower gradually as it approached 
the summit, with curiously sculptured mouldings, giving it an Fgyp- 
tian or Indian appearance. There was a large reservoir for water, 
and many houses now unoccupied, there being only a few Druse 
families residing amid these ruins. One of these had taken up 
its abode in the first little Corinthian temple, which rendered it 
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difficult tor us to enter it. I regretted this the more, as its exter- 
nal appearance IchI me to believe that it would be found, on 
examination, to be the most beautiful of the two. 

From Atheel we descended over stony ground j in an hour 
affer wliich wc crossed the stream that flows down from (iun- 
nawiit in the hills ; and in two hours more we reached Mijdel, on 
entering which I took the following bearings of a fow surrounding 
places. 


Soeda N- l>y W 7 miles. 

Oiiniiawiil S. FI 7 miles. 

Reeniy N. E. by N. ... 3 miles. 

Cufr Illah N. E. by N. 

Nedjeraun N. W. by N. . . . 8 miles. 


The town of Mijdel contains many buildings, all in the old 
style of those before observed in the Hauriin, being originally con- 
structed entirely of black stone, but having the probably subsequent 
addition of Roman wreaths sculptured over the doorways and 
stone doors. There were two square towers in this town, with 
Roman arches, and a series of mouldings projecting like plain 
cornices at stated and equal distances, between the base and the 
summit of the building on each of its sides. We learnt that there 
were 50 Druse families residing here, who lived principally by their 
flocks and herds. As we made no stay in this place, I could obtain 
only the twa following inscriptions, which I copied without delay- 
ing my guides, who were never prepared to pass through any 
place without spending half an hour, at least, in enquiries and 
conversation with its Inhabitants, in which I sometimes joined, and 
at others took that opportunity of looking around lor interesting 
objects. 

The following inscription was copied from a small square 
building at Mijdel, on the left hand side of the arch of entrance, 
the letters long and thin, but deeply cut. 
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Hi:OPOEHNEEATHAEXOEANEPOTANTIOXOU 
OEnOTENIETPATlHKAEOEHAEJOTAEAEKATEPAE 
MAZINOEEYAAIHlDNKAITA^ANOrAYOIIAIAEI 
EKTI EANANTIOXOIEKAIAnATHNAEninAA E AIE 
IETAEAN04»PAnEAOINTO«I»IAOinAPAnPTPIEA 

On the right of the same arch of entrance, was the fragment 
of another inscription. The first was cut by a deep incision into 
the stone, but the last, on the contrary, had its letters in high relief, 
above the surface of the stone. The following only were legible. 

HAPAFEKAI 

-h4>0ONE 

We left Mijdel about three o’clock, and going still in a north- 
west direction we passed, in an hour, a small town called Mibn-cl- 
Beit, which we learnt was uninhabited, and which we left on our 
right. In another hour we passed a second town called Oom-el- 
Allak, which was also deserted, and which we left like the former 
on the right hand of our path. In half an hour more we came to 
the stream that descends from the mountains near Gunnawut; 
and after crossing this, and proceeding onward, we arrived about 
sunset at the town of* Nedjeraun. 

Our road from the foot of the hills at Atheel to this place, 
had been over an elevated plain, from which the Hauriin seemed 
deep below us. It was thickly interspersed with beds and veins of 
rock, with stones gathered up in heaps, as if in some general 
attempt to clear more of the soil for cultivation, and many walls 
or enclosures of loose stones, apparently marking the boundaries 
of ancient fields, now no longer in a state of culture. The soil of 
of this tract, where not intercepted by rock in the way described, 
is a dark brown loam ; and where it was not recently turned up 
by the plough for the reception of seed, it was covered with a fine 
green turf, and a profusion of the scarlet flowers so abundantly 
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seen on tlic southern plains of BeJkah and in the mountains of 
Adjcloon. From the abundance of water obtainable here, and the 
industrious habits of the Druses, the greater part of the good soil 
had been brought into cultivation, and we had the gratification to 
see } oung corn sprung up here already a foot in height, and of a 
beautifully fresh green colour, while the whole of the Hauran below 
us was a dull brown, and from the prevalence of the late drought 
and want of rain, was, at the present moment, a parched desert. 

Our entrance into Nedjeraun was over beds of rock of a sin- 
gular kind, having the appearance of volcanic lava, suddenly cooled 
while in the act of boiling in a liquid heat; there being globular 
masses in some parts like the bubbles on boiling pitch, and in others 
a kind of spiral furrows like the impressions often seen in a semi- 
liquid when put into violent motion ; and, on striking it with any 
hard substance, it gave forth a ringing sound, like metal. Out of this 
hard material, there have been, however, several tanks or reservoirs 
for water excavated, and the stores from rain preserved in these, 
with the aid of the several streandets running by the town from 
the hills, enable the (diristian and Druse inhabitants of this place, 
to continue their (tultivation even in the most unfavourable seasons. 

We were kindly receivetl by a Christian family, these being 
more numerous than the Druses, though it is always considered a 
Druse town ; anti a number of each sect being collected together 
at our evening repast, we had a great deal of conversation, some- 
times grave, and at others witty ; sometimes on useful, and at others 
on trifling subjects ; Irom which I endeavoured to glean as much 
as appeared to me worth recording, and particularly the tojjogra- 
phical Jiotices which follow. 

The princi2>al stream that j>asscs by the town of Nedjeraun, 
descends from the eastern mountains near Gunnawat, with a bend 
to the northward ; it then turns southerly, and runs in a south- 
west direction where we first crossed it. It then makes a wide 
circuit, and comes again to the northward, running in that direc- 
tion, where we next crossed it close to Nedjeraun. Its course is 
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thus from Gunnawat, (or Konawiit, as it was pronounced here,) lo 
Isseleem, Cufr Illah, Mibn-el-Beit, Deer-oI-Ism, Nodjeraun, Tarah, 
Busr, Ezra, Etheneiby, and Addely, and from tlicnce to the south- 
west, till it discharges itself at the hot springs, near the foot of 
Oom Kais. It has been already seen that the lake at Mczereebe 
was assigned as the source of a stream which goes from that place to 
the hot springs in question, and from tliencc into the Jordan, at 
the southern extremity of the lake of Tiberias. But if this, which 
extends through a much longer course, be correctly described as 
terminating there also, it would follow that there are two branches 
meeting there, of which this, as the longest, may perhaps be con- 
sidered to be the ancient Hieroniax. Its source is at Issyer, a 
ruined town, two hours to the eastward of Gunnawiit, on the 
elevated plain above it, in which plain are said to be many other 
springs, particularly one at Mishiily, called Shellal-el-Mishaly, 
Shellal being the term used in Egypt and Nubia to signify a 
cataract or fall of water; but whether iinjdying the same local 
feature here, no one could assert. 

The stream of Wadi Soeda is said to come first from Jewel- 
leen, which is the name of the place at its source where it first 
springs up, three hours to the cast of Soeda on the hills above. 
From thence it comes first to Gooramata, half an hour west of 
its source, and then passes through JVIerj Daood, Ain-el-MorJ, 
Oom Thad, Ain Oorn Thad, Soeda, (from whence it derives its 
name, that being the principal place through which it passes, 
though not its source,) Hadeed, lathulheh, Ithaly, Gherb Itlialy, 
El-Karak, El-Ghcrccah Sherkoeah (or the eastern), El-Ghereeah 
Gherbeeali (or the western), Meheserat, Tal Errar, and Mezereebe; 
and from thence to the Shereeat Mandour, or Hieromax, near 
Oom Kais. 

The stream of Gunnawiit divides itself into two branches, to 
the north-west of Atheel, at a place called Ain Thellem, from 
whence the second branch (the course of the first being already 
described,) goes to Reemy, Walgah, Tliemmah, Teery, Meleheh 
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Sherkeeah, Meleheh Gherbeeah, Hharaak, Hharyeek,Deer-el-Thult, 
Thowarrah, Achlmch, Kiteiby, Elmely, Dahhil, Tuffus, and from 
thence north of Mezereebe to the westward, where it also joins 
the Shereeat-el-Mandour, by making a bend to the southward. 

In the course of tlie evening, I learnt also that the population 
of Nedjeraun included about 50 Druse families and 150 Christians, 
the latter of whom have a church and two priests. The Druses 
have a great veneration for this town, and for a certain place of 
the same name in Yemen, the southern district of Yemen, which 
they believe to be peopled by .Tews, but which has been recently 
discovered to be in ruins. When I communicated this fact, as I 
had had a previous opportunity of doing, the principal Druse of the 
company exclaimed, “ Alas! There are but two Nedjerauns in the 
whole world, and these are both in decline.** 

We had, as usual, in our evening parties, some warm theo- 
logical discussions, in which one of my guides, the Mallim Georgis 
and the priests took the chief part ; and one of the topics debated 
was, whether the flames, in which Shadrach, Meshek, and Abed- 
nego were seen to walk unhurt, were red like earthly fire, or blue 
like the flames of hell. The Alallim was always grave and serious; 
but Abu Frirali, as if from envy at the respect paid to his com- 
panion by those who listened to his dogmatic decisions, took 
occasion to interrupt him perpetually by some witty remark, which 
was sure to set the circle of hearers in a roar. And this evening 
more particularly, Georgis was shocked to such a degree by his 
profane incredulity, that he stopped short in the midst of a de- 
clamatory harangue, and was so mortified by the interruption, 
that he remained silent during the whole of the evening afterwards. 

The elders ol‘ the Druse sect and the priests of the Christian 
community mix here with their respective laymen and with each 
other on terms of great equality; indeed it surprised me to see the 
little respect paid to their opinions, and the freedom with which 
they were occasionally bantered by their own communicants. All 
parties, however, seemed to entertain a belief, that Syria and Pa- 
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Icstine would ere long be conquered by the Franks, an event which 
they made no scruple to say they would cordially unite to promote; 
for though the Druses imitate the Mohammedans in many particu- 
lars as regards their manner of living, yet they dislike them as 
thoroughly as the Christians do, and live with the latter on a foot- 
ing of friendly equality and good understanding. 

Sunday, March 18. — There was a Mohammedan journey er 
who had taken up his quarters here, and slept in the same room 
with us, around the common fire, in the centre of the apartment ; 
so that at daylight, when all our party began to stir, there were 
Christian and Mohammedan prayers heard at the same moment, 
and both proceeded without any interruption. It being the Greek 
Lent, and some particular service being to be porlbrmed in the 
Greek church here to-day, my guides declined proceeding on their 
journey until to-morrow, as they wished to attend the worship in 
common with all those of their own religion. Desirous as I was of 
reaching Damascus soon, I urged all I could say against this deten- 
tion, but without avail, as my companions persisted in their deter- 
mination ; and my reward was, to be considered as little better than 
an infidel by all who knew the cause and subject of our dispute. 

I attended the morning service with them, however, at an early 
hour, the ceremonies being exactly similar to those described in 
the Greek church at Assult ; but finding, on our return, that I 
should be likely to pass a tedious and uncomfortable day, from 
the impossibility of being alone, even for an hour, 1 proposed 
making an excursion on foot to the ruins of Shuhubah, in the 
neighbourhood of this town ; and leaving my two Christian guides 
with their friends, I procured a Druse of the village to accompany 
me in my visit as proposed. 

We left Nedjeraun immediately after breakfast, or about eight 
o’clock; and going E. S.E. over the plain, in which we crossed the 
stream forded by us on the preceding day, we came in an hour 
and a half to the town of Reemy. In this j^Iace were many 
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ruined buildings ; among which I noticed a square tower, built of 
large stones, with a small square apartment within it, as if it had 
been intended for a place of honourable sepulchre; and on the 
south front of this was seen the following inscription. 

Ke^ecTeiNocniNY . . oiueeAiMAiBiiuAeNixibPM 

AYTU)KAlIAKeeCCI4>rAHTllAAOXU)enOIHCeN 

NHONiiAOvniiiNeneNH4»epce4>oN0iH 

eC0AHCeKCTPATIiICNYNAOYAeNYCeNOTA4»O 

OYTlPKNMeiNeMIinOAOYNXPONONIAAPAKe.AI 

AeSAIMHNTHPACKONrACeYAAIMONACTeKNlPCANTIAC 

The characters were rudely formed, but deeply cut, and the 
lines irregular in length, the third line being shortest, and the 
fourth and sixth lines extending beyond the frame or pannel, in 
which the whole inscription was originally intended to be included. 
There were ruins of a Christian church near to this, but we did not 
stay to examine them closely, nor did we learn any other particulars 
respecting this town. 

Proceeding eastward from hence, we came, after an hour’s 
walking, opposite to the town of Deer-el-Lebben, which was on our 
right, and the town of Burreatchy, which was on our left, both in 
ruins, and both now without inhabitants. In half an hour more 
we came to the foot of the hills, and noticed there a ruin resemblinu’ 
the remains of an old fort, with a spring of water near, and called 
Oothubba. We ascended the hill, which was in many parts stony, 
but in others covered with a fiifo green turf and scarlet flowers; 
and in half an hour from its foot we came opposite to Murdook, a 
large ruined town, which lay in heaps on a hill to the right of our 
])Hth. From hence we continued to ascend to a still higher level, 
and in a north-east direction, over a bare surface, with beds and 
masses of rocks, artificial heaps, and small enclosures of loose 
stones, and entered about noon upon the ruins of Shuhubah, which 
f<)rme(l the object of our excursion. 
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On approaching these ruins from the south-west, we passed a 
small building of good masonry, which stood on our right ; and 
noticed many hewn and sculptured blocks of stone, evidently the 
fragments of former edifices now scattered along the road. We 
could perceive too on looking more attentively at the mass of high 
and rugged rock to the left of our path, that an artificial wall of 
stone had been built along its summit. We entered the town at 
its south-east quarter, through a plain arched gate-way, of very 
inferior masonry; and over this, on its southern front, was a tablet 
of the ordina: / kind, evidently intended for the reception of an in- 
scription, wliich, however, had never been cut, as no traces what- 
ever could be seen of any characters imprinted there. 

On passing this gateway we could perceive that the city had 
been walled, and was nearly square in form, the southern wall 
running easterly from hence for a quarter of a mile, when it turned 
sharply at a right angle to the north, and formed the eastern one. 
P'rom the small gateway by which we entered, at one of the angles 
of the square, over the rugged mass of rock bounding the city in 
that quarter, and going northerly with several windings, ran the 
western wall : the northern one I did not sec. The principal 
entrance to the city appeared to be from the southward ; as in the 
centre of the .southern wall was seen a large gate, with three arches, 
the central one broken. The principal edifices were at the west end 
of the town and the private dwellings at the cast, with a large bath 
nearly in the centre, resembling in all these particulars the divisions 
marked in the ruin.s of Gcraza. As at that city the theatre was 
one of the first objects to which we came ; so, here also, the first 
edifice that presented itself, after our entrance at the small angular 
gate, was a theatre. We did not stay to examine anything mi- 
nutely, before we had taken shelter somewhere ; but, proceeding 
through the ruins, we halted at the house of the only brother of 
the Druse who accompanied me as my guide. 

After mutual salutations, by kissing the cheeks and shoulders, 
and butting the foreheads against each other like young goats, we 
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partook of some sour milk and oil, offered as a great delicacy ; and 
after a pipe and a cup of coffee, we left the house to snatch a hasty 
view of the ruins of the town. 

The town of Shuhubah occupied a square of about a mile, 
and was walled on each side : on the west it was bounded by a 
ridge of rock ; on the east by a valley with a stream running 
through it ; on the south by a rising ground ; and on the north by 
a continuation of the Great Plain of the Hauran, which, with the 
range of hills beyond it, is distinctly seen from hence. The fol- 
lowing are a set of bearings and estimated distances taken from 
the terrace of the house in which we had refreshed : — 


Amtnva, Mohammedan town , . N.N.E. £. . . S miles. 

Ayalt, uninhabited N.N.£. ^ £. . . 6 miles. 

Hilheet, Christian town .... N.E. ^ N. . . . 6 miles. 

Seleea, uninhabtte<l K.N.E 3 miles. 

Shukkah, Druse town .... E. by N. J N. . 6 miles. 

TuiFah, uninhabited S.E 4 miles. 

Mejern, ditto ...... S.E. by S. . . . 3 miles. 

Abu Tenieisy a snowy peaked mountain S.E. by S. ... 3 miles. 


While taking these bearings by compass, the Druse who gave me the 
names of the objects, said that there was a place called El Kuff, a day’s 
journey to the S.E., containing more ruins, and those of a larger 
kind than at this place, but he could furnish me with no specific 
details of it that could be relied on for their general fidelity or 
accuracy. 

The flat stone pavement of this town still continues perfect, 
though the edifices forming the streets are mostly ruined. Among 
those that are least demolished, is a large bath, and an aqueduct, 
with a Corinthian temple, of which five columns, each three and a 
half feet diameter in their shafts, are still standing, without 
pedestals ; the stone is throughout the black basaltic stone so 
common in the Hauran, which is used in the larger and smaller 
buildings indiscriminately, as well as in the massy stone doors, of 
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which there are several here still hung in their original positions. 
The private dwellings, like those at Geraza, were mean and incon> 
venient, notwithstanding the expensive structures which towered 
over them ; and, indeed, this proof of the inequality of wealth and 
condition among the people is met with at every step. 

The first inscription that I saw was over an arched doorway, 
of which I took the following copy : — 

YnEPEUlTHPIACKAINIKHCTUJNKYPIUJNAY 

nKPAnOPlUNMAYPHAIOYANTlUNEINOY 

KAIAAYPHAIOY YIOYAYTOYEEBAE 

IPNEniMAPTIOYOYHPOYnPEEBEEBANTIET . . 
E4>EETUrrOEHETOYEIOYEY"AHMOYoAiriS<I»Y . . 
eiilAlAAMOYAABANOYCl'PATHPOY. 

Near the centre of the town is a reservoir for the reception 
of rain water, about a hundred paces round and thirty feet deep, 
lined with masonry on the inside : and near to this is a Roman 
theatre. The first peculiarity which 1 remarked in this, was that 
it faced to the southward, in which respect it differed from all the 
other theatres I had yet seen in this country, as they have their 
fronts opening invariably, with this one exception, to the north. 
The cause of this difference may be easily traced in the difference 
of climate at the respective cities which these theatres once 
adorned. In all those to the southward of our present position, 
the heat was much greater ; and there it was desirable to avoid 
the rays of the sun, for which reason the spectators sat on benches 
facing to the north. Here, however, from the greater elevation, 
tlie rays of the sun would be rather agreeable than otherwise, and 
would be courted instead of avoided ; so that it was judicious to 
turn its front to the south, where they might enjoy a comfortable 
temperature, while the sun shone on them, its beams being tem- 
pered by the presence of snow on the summit of Abu Temeis, 
whose whitened peak stands right before the theatre at a distance 
of four or five miles only. 
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The theatre at Shuhubah had only two compartments of 
benches for the audience ; in the upper one were six separate 
ranges of seats going all around the semicircle of the building, and 
in the lower one about nine similar ranges as far as they could be 
traced. The upper range is 120 paces in circuit, from its edges, 
and the central range 90 paces : the compartments or divisions 
were separated from each other by a platform on wljich any of the 
auditors might walk from one end of the theatre to the other with- 
out disturbing those who were seated. The front of this theatre 
was double, the outer front having arched doorways for entering 
from without, and these leading off by wings to enter also at the 
sides ; and the inner front three open arched doorways, with con- 
cave arched niches and square windows, but the architecture not of 
the best description. The lower ranges of seats had five several 
flights of radiated steps or cunii intersecting them ; and the upper 
ranges, or second division, had seven such flights of steps inter- 
secting them. For the support of these stone benches for the au- 
dience, as well, probably, as for the accommodation of other parties 
connected with dramatic exhibitions, there was an arched passage 
running under these benches, and passing all round the back or 
semicircle of the theatre. Such of the audience as took their seats 
on the lower division of benches must have made their entrance 
to the theatre by the passage that ran between the outer and inner 
front, towards the stage, where side stage doors intersected it in 
their usual places ; and such of the audience as took their scats in 
the upper compartment or division of benches entered by arched 
passages, of which there were seven in number, leading in from 
the north or back of the theatre ; and from these three square 
doorways led into the platform which separated these divisions, 
going all around the centre of the ranges of seats like a belt, from 
whence the auditor might ascend by the flights of radiated steps to 
any part of the upper division of the seats that he wished. This 
theatre is called, by the people residing here, Khan-i-Dibbs, or the 
Caravanserai or Hotel of a kind of sweetmeats made of raisins, 
and called Dibbs, before described : in the belief that this article 
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was formerly sc^d here, in which they are confirmed by a tradi- 
tion to that effect. It differs from all the other theatres that I 
had seen in this country, not only from its facing a different quar- 
ter of the heavens, but in being also entirely destitute of sculpture 
or ornament, which induced me at one time to think it was aban- 
doned and ruined before it had ever been completed. The blocks 
are in many instances marked with single Greek characters, as if 
for the guidance of the workmen, but the masonry is not so good 
as that seen in Roman ediffces generally, more particularly those 
of a public nature ; and, indeed, on the whole it must be pro- 
nounced as inferior both in execution and preservation to any of 
the numerous theatres, the work of the same people, the Roman 
colonists, met with in this once thickly peopled country to the cast 
of LiCbanon and the Jordan. 

The inhabitants of Shuhubah consist of about 100 families, 
who are all Druses ; besides these, there are one Christian and 
two Mohammedan families settled here ; and all parties are said 
to live in great harmony with each other. 

Among the many fragments of sculpture observed in different 
parts of the town, I noticed the capital of a Corinthian pillar of 
white marble ; and, in the north-east front of a square tower, on a 
stone used in the building of the wall, I remarked four small 
human figures in theatrical attitudes, and apparently well executed. 
The following inscriptions from brackets intended for the support 
of statues were copied from the broken fragments of them still 
remaining near a large building at the west end of the town : — 


OYnPCIA 

OYE|oxurrA 

enAPxoYneco 

. . . FAHIACVIONA 
. . PONHnOAIC 
. AIArOYAIOVHAA 
XOVB«I»YA 
CYNAIKOYKAI 
ernMAHiPOA. 


. . OYE^O ATOV 

eilAPXMCCOIIO 
TAHIACYIONKACO 
oereiMoeeocAfj 
op^nereiroPTO 
NO . . AIPPONMX. 

(The letters of each deeply cut.) 
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The beds of rock in the neighbourhood of Shuhubah are of the 
black kind found in the western Plains below ; but, although the 
small rounded pieces of this substance seen scattered over the sur> 
lace are porous, like pumice stone, and would seem to be of vol- 
canic origin, yet the quarries found here, from which the stones 
for building have evidently been taken, exhibit a firm close- 
grained basalt. The great Plain to the eastward of this is as 
bare of wood as that to the west, so that the same style of building 
no doubt prevailed in the towns now lying in ruins there j but the 
.eastern Plain is said to have the deepest and the most fertile soil, 
from which as populous a state of the country in past times may be 
also inferred. My informant here said that still farther to the 
east again than we could see, was a third Plain, on a higher level, 
and more fertile than cither of the other two : but as this stood on 
the bafe assertion of one individual only, it may well be doubted, 
until corroborated by better evidence, though it might be worthy 
the enterprise of some future traveller to penetrate as far in that 
direction as any trace of former population extended. To the 
westward of Shuhubah, there are many isolated round hills, covered 
with a smooth green turf; and these, with a mass of rugged rock 
that look at a distance like the castle of Salghiid, intercept the 
view of the town in that quarter, so that it cannot be seen from 
the Plain below. 

We left this place about three o’clock, and returned to Ncd- 
jeraun by a route a little to the. northward of that by whicli we 
came out, but .still in sight of the same villages, and cro.ssing the 
stream close to Mibn-el-Beit. At Reemy, we noticed a large 
reservoir full of water, the tank being excavated out of a bed of 
rock, which had evidently served al.so as a quarry to furnish the 
materials of building; and near to this was a small but solid 
square mass of masonry, probably an ancient tomb. I had often 
wondered at not seeing the sarcophagi of stone, so common 
among other ruins of Roman cities, in any of the large towns of 
the Haurtin, and those to the east of it ; but at Reemy we were 
assured that there were two ; at Shuhubah there were said to be 
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many in private houses ; and at Mijdel three highly ornamented 
with sculpture ; enough, at least, to prove that where the Romans 
carried their baths and their theatres, which we have seen they 
extended even thus far cm the extreme border of their Syrian 
colony, they carried also their mode of sepulclire and entomb» 
ment after death. 

Monday i March 19. — We were to set out after breakfast 
on our journey : but as this would not probably be ready for an 
hour after we had arisen, I employed the interval in taking a second 
glance at the remains of Nedjeraun, in which all the gleanings 
that I obtained were a few Greek inscriptions. 

The following was taken from the architrave of a square door> 
way, leading into a small but well built house, apparently always 
used as a private dwelling : — 

0IAn04>VAHCMANIHN 
tUNeVTVXICONTeceNAO 
lONOIKOAOMIINereMlDCAN 
IIPONVAANAPONIKOVAPin 
nOYKAIKAPOVMOCAMAl OYHICTIDN. 

In the course of this ramble, I was shown into a building with 
two sloping towers, the one at the east, and the other at the west 
end. Within this building were three longitudinal arcades, sup- 
ported by mean and slender pillars, with stucco and painting, and 
over the central arch, beginning at the east end, is the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

I FA I TT I NA I KH I NP | BH | AT | OC | OY | M O | Sn | Air|~ACe'j ~pbiC | . ■ O | ^ J_A1A |_OjT J HAI £ XH | NA | TOT 

The 24 separate divisions in this represent the joints of the 
stones, which appear like the ends of beams close together ; though 
this renders it a very uncommon place for affixing an inscription. 

The building has evidently been used at different periods for a 
Christian and a Mohammedan place of worship ; the vestiges of 
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both being apparent in the paintings of the former, and the niches 
toward the Kaaba of Mecca, with a flight of steps and place of ora- 
tory of the latter. 

The Druse who accompanied me in this morning excursion, 
seeing me copy the inscriptions I had met with, pressed me very 
urgently to go with him into a private house, where, in the apart- 
ments of the women, I should see what he called written stones of 
much more importance in his estimation than any that were ex- 
posed to vulgar view. I readily complied with his solicitations, 
and we w'ere admitted among the females without scruple ; but 
the written stones turned out to be a sculptured door with pannels 
and knobbed bars in imitation of iron, and a Corinthian capital 
which had been built into the wall, but without a single character 
in any language. The women were exceedingly amused with our 
visit, though evidently incredulous as to its cause, which they 
thought to be curiosity of another kind ; but in either case we 
should have been equally disappointed. 

There were many stone doors still hanging in their original 
positions in different parts of the town ; and, on a single block in 
one of the buildings, I observed the following characters rudely 
shaped, but large and deeply cut : — 

VAX©M 

I was shown also a square building, now the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, over which lamps are kept continually burn- 
ing ; near the grave is a niche pointing to the Kaaba at Mecca, 
for the prayers of devout visitors to this sepulchre ; and on the 
north face of this, over the door of entrance, I saw the following 
inscription : — 

TONACNeONOITYHBONA . . NHPlUACTOCeAeiUJe 

TPUDNOCAPTieriHCYIlUNO. .‘!>IA . . COABICCTC . . . 

ociiO0HreMONocBeNe . . <i»ikiapi<i»ockaitac0noc 
enAei’04>oiNiKON • aaamatiocantaaoh0io 
AYAHCT enponAPOi0ee . . eYAeiNOi4»AnAMiBN 
onnurANAieAeAHciNOnonoY0ANAroio 
0<I»PANeKYCTANATeCCINAICIXl]U<I»OICINeNeiH. 
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On our return we breakfasted at the house of our entertainer ; 
after which, before we could take leave, it was deemed right that 
we should pay a visit to the Druse Sheik, Ahmed ibn Harouf. We 
were politely received there, and, after taking coffee and inter- 
changing a few common place compliments, retired. 

We quitted Nedjeraun at ten o’clock in the forenoon, and pro- 
ceeding over a broken road for an hour to the westward, we came 
on some old ruins of a town once standing on a rocky eminence, 
but scarcely any single edifice now remaining perfect. Near to 
this is a spring and stream of water called Moya Karatta ; and two 
miles to the south is the large town of Iddoor. 

In half an hour after passing the ruins above mentioned, we 
came to Sahara, a small village, built on a raised mound, but now 
entirely without inhabitants; and in an hour from hence we passed 
the town of Bussr, leaving it at a little distance on our right. 

Our course from Nedjeraun thus far had been about west ; 
and from hence the rugged mass of rock, near which the town of 
Shuhubah is seated, on the mountains, bore cast, apparently distant 
about thirty miles. The town of Bussr is peopled entirely by 
Mohammedans, and contains about 100 families. The Druses ex- 
tend no farther west in the Haiiriiii than Nedjeraun (though there 
are many farther to the westward, in the mountains of I..cbanon 
and Anti-T^ebanon) ; and the Christians from thence westerly 
gratlually diminish in numbers. Wherever a settlement contains 
a few of each of these sects, a balance of interests is preserved, and 
they live together in tolerable harmony ; at least they do not mo- 
lest each other : but where Mussulmans principally inhabit, nei- 
ther Druses nor Christians are borne with as when they live by 
themselves ; the Druses being the most tolerant, and the JNIoham- 
medans the most bigotted of the three. Bussr appears to have 
extensive ruins, but these are mostly of private dwellings, if we 
except an old building with two square towers, similar to one at 
Nedjeraun, which is now used for a mosque; the towers of this at 
•Bussr liave sharply-pointed domes built on them, and being 
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whitcw{i.sliccl on the outside, so as to be seen from a great distance, 
resemble the towers usually applied as light-houses, with their lan- 
terns at the summit. S.K. of Ilussr, about a mile distant, is the 
ruined village of Dooerj^, on an elevated mound, now quite 
deserted. 

From Ihissr, our course went W.N.W., and the road improved 
as we proceeded. From Nedjeraun thus far it had been stony in 
tlie extreme, and only partial spots of it were capable of cultiva- 
tion ; but from hence westerly we had before us a wide expanse of 
light red soil, ecjual to the plains of Fsdraelon, or Zabulon, in 
E*alestine, and like them, now bearing an abundance of thi.stles, 
which are now admitted to indicate a fertile soil, though often 
considered as a symbol and characteristic of sterility. The ab- 
sence of water began, however, to be visible ; as every where 
the brown soil was parched and cracked, and not an acre of it had 
yet been ploughed for seed. 

On the right of our road, running along cast and west to the 
north of us, we had the southern edge of a rocky district, called 
Ledjah, which extends all the way from Russr to Kzra westerly, 
and spreads itself for many leagues to the northward. All along 
its southern boundary are seen small towers, and stone walls of 
enclosures, both now in ruins, niis district was once covered 
with vineyards, and the towers were no doubt used as watch- 
houses, in the same manner as they were anciently in the vine- 
yards about .Jerusalem. It is [>robable, also, that the stone walls 
seen on the hills at Salghud, at Gunnawat, and at Shuhubah, were 
to mark the precincts of vineyards, in the same manner as seen on 
this district. 

In about two hours from Bussr, going all the way W.N. W. 
over a clear and rich soil, and gradually descending by a gentle 
slope towards a lower level, we approached the town of Kzra. 
This is built on the S.VV. projecting tongue of the rocky district 
of Ledjah j and Nedjeraun is built on a similarly projecting tongue 
of the same district, at the S.E. angle: there being a slight concave- 
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indentation, like a bay, curving to the northward between them. 
The road of entrance into Ezra, over this bed, from the eastward, 
was exactly like the road of outlet from Nedjeraun to the west- 
ward ; and at each of these, from the sharp and rugged nature of the 
rocks, we thought it prudent to dismount and lead our horses over 
it: even this, however, was refpiircd to be done with great care, 
to prevent the horse from falling. It would be difficult to assign 
any one reason for the choice of such apparently inconvenient 
positions for these towns, that would not be liable to some objec- 
tion ; b it the probability is, that many more considerations than 
one united to recommend it. The want of wood for building ren- 
dered it necessary to use very large stones for soine parts of the 
edifices, such as beams for the roofs and doors ; and the conve- 
nience of saving the carriage of these heavy masses, by constructing 
the building as near the quarries as possible, is evident. This was, 
no doubt, a leading consideration; and security might have been 
another ; as the unolistructed surface of the Plain would afford an 
easy approach to robbers and marauders, who would have the 
greatest difficulty, particularly if horsemen, in traversing this rocky 
bed, over which alone the town can be entered. 


We alighted at the house of a Christian in Ezra, near the west- 
ern edge of the town, and immediately opposite to one of the best 
preserved buildings, in tlie original style of the country, that I had 
yet seen. We were extremely well received, as our host was one 


of Abu Farah’s relatives: almost all 


the Christians of the Hauran 


being from the provinces of llelkali and Adjeloon, from wlienee 
they have been driven out, as they say, at difierent periods, by the 
southern Arabs, who are constantly plundering those who settle 
near them. The eastern tribes of Bedouins, though all acknow- 
ledge them to be bad enough, are admitted, however, not to bc‘ 
so daring as the Beni Ilassan, and the Beni Sakker, near the Dead 
Sea; besides which, their being here somewhat nearer to the seat 
of government at Damascus, gives them, in their opinion, greater 

M M 2 
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protection than can be enjoyed in more remote parts, where no 
fear of a superior power exists. 

After taking a meal of Dourra bread, and a sweet paste made 
from grapes in the neighbourhood of Damascus, from which it is 
brought, as all the vineyards have long since declined here, we 
went out to see the town. 




CHAP. XIV. 

STAY AT EZRA, AND JOURNEY FROM THENCE TO DAMASCUS. 

In the examination which I desired to make of the ruins at 
Ezra, during our short stay there, I was assisted by a person well 
acquainted with the town, who accomj)anied me in my ramble, 
merely to direct me through the streets, and point out such large 
buildings as the place contained. The first edifice to which 1 was 
taken by my guide was what at first seemed to be a very old work, 
from the style of its architecture, but which proved to be the 
southern front of a Greek church, now called Mar Elias. The 
principal face of this building was towards the west ; but the place 
for the altar was no doubt on the east, where the end of the build- 
ing was of a semi-circular form. The masonry of the southern 
face had its stones singularly inlaid and locked together, no cement 
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being used. The interior was divided into a central nave, with 
two side aisles, separated by arclies ; and the roof, with its massy 
beams, were of solid stone; but there were no pillars in any part of 
it. Over the large door in the southern front, in which were cir- 
cular and square windows, with stones curiously interlocked with 
each other, was the following inscription : — 

tOIAIlOZOPe^lAIB . . MAOIIAIOUflPO<I> 

CII0A1I1U)AM0YEM1:0UA1AKENET1YIZ 

OK 1 c ANenio u Apou0eo*i>sej iickoi lo y 
lUEllirAKOecnOTYONllONBlUNACSMAAlI 

On a low door way to the right of this was a singular mixture 
of emblems, exhibiting the cross and the vine, as if the worship ol‘ 
Bacchus and Christ had been at one time united, or the latter en- 
grafted on the ruins of the Ibrmcr. The cross aj)poared in the 
centre, with vine leaves and clusters of grapes suspended from its 
arms ; and on each side ol'the circle enclosing the cross, a stem of 
the vine extended, in a wavy form, with the fruit on it. 

On a side door on the left the following appeared on the 
avcliitravc : — 


OAHOC -f- HAIAC’ 

One of the inner divisions of this building is now used as the 
(xrcek church of Ezra. It has a few paltry pictures, and a rudci 
altar formed of several stones piled together, which stands in the 
centre of the whole. The other parts of the building have been 
partitioned off into small dwellings, by heaping up the fallen 
stones, and ibrniingout of tliem loose and miserable walls. 

From a stone over a square window, exactly in the centre ol* 
the eastern or semi-circular end, I copied the tbllowing inscription, 
by climbing on the wall of an arch since built from it across the 
street, and sitting in a space left vacant by some of the stones 
having fallen away : — 
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tniEllAIEAPAMEN+^eOAOMOEnPOTE 

EI10UAHKi:PTOIEINEIEArA(-)ll)INANAnOAOEK 

nPO^IIIOUriAIALYNAnEAOIEEOUPANOIEIt 

And from a broken block of stone now used in a causeway, 
on the north side of a street to the north of the church, I copied 
the following^: — 

ATAHPEHONiKONii \r.soxiAriPAi:n: 

AYENIElUNTEErAPlUN0HKlUNTOICKAHA 
AENAeOYANlNAEOETIEOITlHCEAHAOI 
PEENrit)YIlEP0YPll)TIIEANAT<I>AIAMA 
T^TEPAE(-)IJKIV1EM AEAIA^PEPC) 
IIPLlAXAN4^KAEriAN()Yi:EMEPO 
1 A I A AOX OIE A Y EX JC AAN VI ()[ '() Y>P J' 

In the end of the wall, a few paces to the west of this, on the 
north side of the street, is a large sarcophagus built in with the 
ordinary masonry. In its cover, which is flat and plain, is a circu- 
lar hole, about a span in diameter, and above this is an arch cut 
in the stone, evidently for the purpose of leaving access to this 
hole, as if it were intended to admit of the dropping alms, or an^ 
other thing, into the sarcophagus below. On the side of the sar- 
cophagus is a central ornament, .something like a sheaf of wheat, 
but much injured, aiid on each side of this is an inscription, as 
follows : — 


KAKAAYAl 

ANo( orei 

OllO^ANOY 

LEGlPeXEEGlII 


eiioiHceN 

THRU THAHN 
lAlAlCAYlOY 

AAIIANAIC . . 


The pannels are raised from the surface of the stone, and the 
letters are cut deep into the black porous material, with a line 
drawn between each separate line of the characters. 
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Close bj this sarcophagus is a curious old mosque, witli a 
large open centre and colonnades, or wings of’ three arcades each, 
on each side. Some of’ the arches rest on square pillars of’ ma- 
sonry, and others on small circular columns of’ basalt. One 
of’ these pillars is formed wholly of one piece of stone, including 
pedestal, shal’t, and capital ; and near it is a curious double column, 
the pedestals of which arc in one piece, the shafts each composed 
of two pieces, and the two capitals with their plinths all Ibrmetl 
out of one block. These pillars are not large, and are only distant 
from each other, as they stand, about a human span. They are 
right opposite to the door of entrance into the Jiiosque, and we 
were assured that it was a general belief among the iMoharnme- 
dans here, that whoever could pass through these pillars indiiirt, 
was destined for heaven, and whoever could not, might prepare 
either to reduce his bulk, or expect a worse fate in hell the 
pieces forming the shafts arc united by a layer of melted lead used 
as a cement, and now visible. There are two niches for prayer in 
the southern wall of this mosque, facing towards the Kaaba at 
Mecca; one of these might bo taken for a Homan arch, as it has 
the semicircular form, and is built of bricks, of a flat kind and 
bright red colour, of the tlescri[)tion commonly called Roman tiles, 
and united by a cement of tint* lime almost as thick as the bricks 
themselves ; the other is as characteristic of Saracen work and 
taste, being composed of alternate layers of black and white stone, 
like the niches in the bath at Rozra, and many other sj)ecimens of 
Saracen work still seen in the great Mohammedan cities of the 
east. 


* 'riiis is tviiothcr instaiu'c U) aild lo tlic several others alreatly enumerated in tJie 
“ Travels in Palestine,” of the {H’evalenet; of a notion, {)robal)ly founded on a literal 
interpretation ol what must have been meant in a fi'^urative sense by Christ, who says, 
“ Straiglit is the gate ami narrow is the way which Jeacletl) unto life, and few there be 
“ that fiml it.” Matt.vii.lt. But the notion is not exclusively Christian: it appears 
to be common to all religions. 
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Over the west door of entrance to the south wing of this 
mosque is a curious block, with a star cut in relief, and several 
holes made at stated intervals through the stone. Above this 
is sculptured the Greek cross, and below it is an inscription 
deeply cut in Arabic. On the outer western front, which 
is ascended to by a wide flight of four steps, are three square 
doors, and above and on each side of the central one are three 
blocks of stone, with panncls raised on them in high relief, and 
each containing a long Greek inscription, now illegible. These 
blocks d > not appear to me, however, to have been sculptured since 
they were used in the building, but being found when this mosque 
was constructed out of the ruins of former edifices, were selected 
because of their containing such inscriptions, to be placed in their 
present positions as ornaments, or, possibly, for the purpose of 
thus recording the fact that Mohammedan places of worship had 
been raised on the ruins of (’hristian temples. This, at least, was 
my impression on the spot, though it might have been a conclusion 
too hastily drawn. 

At (he north-west angle of the mosque is a high sloping 
square tower, near the top of which are seen two Roman arched 
windows in each face of the buikling ; and below is a bastard Ionic 
column. I had long entertained a belief, from the various instances 
in which I had seen the Roman and the Saracen, or the round and 
the pointed arch united in the same building, that there must have 
been a period when these distinctive marks of two opposite orders 
of architecture were confounded together, and often used by the 
same builder as well as in the same edifice. I was here confirmed 
in this belief by seeing, in the interior of this tower, the round 
and the pointed form of arch used in the same arcade, and ne- 
cessarily contemporary with each other ; so that the same may have 
been the case in the larger edifices, as at the castles before describ- 
ed, where this mixture of styles has been already observed, ana 
accounted for by supposing the one to have been occasioned by 

N N 
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additions and repairs subsequent to the first building of the other : 
the subject, however, still remains a difficult one, and the solution 
of that difficulty is not much advanced even by this admission. 

Between the tower and the opposite wing, in front of the open 
part of the mosque, arc pure Ionic capitals in good taste, with 
shafts, pedestals, and blocks of stone, from fifteen to twenty feet 
long, evidently the remains of some former and more splendid 
work of Homan times, from the ruins of which the present edifice 
has been constructed. In the wall of the building, only a few 
paces west of the tower, are two Arabic inscriptions nearly illegi- 
ble. Greek inscriptions are seen in the same place, so that the 
mixture of languages is as complete as the mixture of styles. It 
was with some difficulty that I made copies of the following. 

The first of these is near the two Arabic inscriptions over a 
door in the wall of the building to the west of the tower : 

Yn ArA0HTyxH 

YTiePClUTlIPlACKAINCIKIICTOYKYriUYIIMlUNAYTO 

AYPHAlOYeeOYIIPOY evceBOYceYTYx 

IDMrACZOPAYHNlPNeKIICeANTOBAAANeiONI 

The next was over a small doorway, within an open court, on 
a broken architrave, and at a short distance to the northward of 
the former : 


HAOC^KIZOBAIAOt’Y 

. . MOYBOYKAIAAOCeirOCKA 

AIACYIOK OCBAPAXOYKAIKOC . . . 

()CrABAP4>YKAriABNlJAOCABrA 

CANeNTlPNIAllUN. 

The next was on a stone in the north wall of a street, to 
the north-east of the preceding one, close by the side of a small 
window. The letters were large, but very lightly traced on the 
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stone and rudely formed ; they are now indeed scarcely legible 
without pain : 

nATMKIi: 

XIIUPIM4»Y 
ETIA4>NK10 
ELNOA 

To the east of this is a building called the northern church, 
now in ruins, and no trace of an inscription remaining, as far as I 
could discover. Over the southern door of this, however, are 
sculptured ornaments, formed of the vino leaf with clusters of 
grapes ; with a vase, as if meant to be emblematic of the sacra- 
mental wine ; and before the door is a plain sarcophagus of the 
old Roman kind, and of the usual size. 

West of tliis, and due north of the square tower before de- 
scribed, is a building surmounted with a high dome ; and over 
the west door of entrance to this building is the following in- 
scription : — 

eoYrErONENOIKOCronUNAAIMONlUNKATAOlUnON 

‘l>lUEr.lUTHl>I()NEAAM’PEN()110Yi:KOTOCEKAAYnT]':N 

()IIOY0Y!:iAIEIAlUAlUNNYNXOJ»OIAri'EAlUN.S 

( ) I lO YQEOEIl AIHUPJ dZETON VN0OlEE|EYi\J ENIZETA I 

AlINPTIi:<I>IA()XPlET()L()niWrEYU)NllUANNIIi:AlOMIJAIOMHAElUEVIOE 

i:^IAIlUNAlUP()NC-)ElUiJPOEHNEPKJ':NA^IO0EATONKTlJ:iMA 

lAPYliAEENTOYriUTOYKAAAINIKOYAriOYMAPrYPOErElUPriOX 

r()NIMIONNI4'ANONTOY4>ANENTOrAYTlUIlUANNIIS 

()YKA(-)YnNONAAAA<I>ANEPlUEENET10ErOYE. 

The stone on which this inscription is cut is underneath a round or 
Roman arch, and on each side of it is the emblem of tlie cross, 
with clusters of grapes accompanying it. Beneath this, again, is a 
small doorway with a pair of small tblding-doors of stone, still 
hanging, their dimensions being about four feet by three each, and 
eight inches in thickness ; and above it is a small square window, 
with folding window- shutters of stone in the same style. 

N N 2 
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Within, the building is seen to be a Christian church, covered 
by a dome of about sixty feet in height, supported by eight square 
2 )illars of good masonry, thus forming a circular arcade. The 
arches between these square pillars are of the Roman shape, and 
above each of them, at the foot of the dome, is a semicircular win- 
dow. At the east end is the usual recess and altar of the Greek 


church, cut of!' from the outer space by a screen, with three doors 
and two small windows, and having another low partition between 
this and the rotunda, with a rude altar and some broken fragments 
of marble. The interior was stuccoed, and painted with the em- 
blem of the cross and fifjnres of saints : and thono-h the bnildino' 
is now in a ruined state it is still visited as a place of worship by 
the Greeks, being dedicated to Mar (ieorgis, or St. George, the 
principal saint in their calendar. 

There is a paved court in front of this church, and the stone 
doors which lead to it are still hanging in their original position. 
The east end of the church is not exactly semicircular, as is usual, 
but dcmi-sexagonal, at the place where the altar is fixed. 

To the north-east of this large church is a smaller one ; it con- 
tains, however, nothing remarkable, if we except the faint traces of' 
a Greek inscription which is still to be seen over the western door 
of entrance, but too much obliterated to be accurately transcribenl. 

R. S.K. of the domed church, and E.N. E. of the moscpie with 
the square tower, equidistant from each about 300 yards, is the 
fragment of a building which appears like the semicircular end of' 
a church long since destroyed, as walls and buildings of a subse- 
quent date are now attached to it. On the central or key-stone of 
the high round arch which separated the altar from the nave, on 
the under part of the stone, is the following : — 


-fei iiPOL4>orA 
IIDANNOYAI 
AAAErENKTO 
irAHIEAYTII. 
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The characters are of the rudest form, and the most imperfectly 
traced of any that I had yet seen ; tliey were probably cut after the 
arch was constructed, as ceilings are done by a person lying on 
a stage with his face upward. On coming out of the arch we 
found this to be at the cast end of the building, at the door of 
which the plain sarcophagus is before described as standing. 

In this town of Ezra are to be found the most- perfect speci- 
mens of ancient houses probably throughout the whole of the 
Hauran : at least I had not before met with any so good. In the 
course o. my ramble I was taken into one tliat was unoccupied, 
though no part of it was (lestroyed or even materially injured. 
The front of this exhibited the singular kind of masonry before 
described as seen in the church of Mar Elias, the stones being in- 
terlocked within each other by a kind of* dovetailing, and thus very 
strongly united without cement ; with small window's, both of the 
square and circular form, in the same range, 'fhe central room of 
this house was large and lofty, and on each side of it was a wing, 
separated from the central room by open arcades at equal distances 
from the sides and from each other. The east wing appeared to 
have been the kitchen, as in it were seen two large fire-places ir) 
the stone wall, with hearths, as in the farm-houses in England, and 
a large earthen vase, half buried in the centre of the floor, and ca- 
pable of containing at least a hogshead of w'ater ; with small 
recesses, like cupboards, around the walls. This room was low, 


being not more than a foot above a tall man’s height : but the 
stone ceiling was as smooth as planks of wood, as well as the ends 
of the stones on which the massy beams that formed this roof and 
ceiling rested. In the centre of it was sculptured a wreath, the 
ends fastened with ribband, and a fanciful design within it, all exe- 
cuted in a style that proved it to be beyond question Homan. In 
the opposite, or western wing, were other low' rooms ; and before 
the house was a flight of stone steps projecting f’rom the wall, anti 
unsupported, except by the end imbedded in the original masonry 
leading up to the terrace of the dw'elling. In front of the vvholt* 
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was an open paved court, and beyond tliis, stables with stalls and 
troughs, all hewn out of stone, for camels, oxen, mules, &c. 

This edifice was exceedingly perfect, and would be an object 
of great interest to any future enquirer ; but the evening was 
closing in so fast that we had not time to take a plan or elevation 
of it, though few buildings would be more worthy of an accurate 
delineation. I was convinced from this and some other proofs, 
whicli I renjarked in our hasty ramble, that Mar Elias was itself 
an ancient building, as I had at first conceived it to be, and that it 
was at some period subsequent to its first erection that it became 
a f’hristian church, and received the Greek inscriptions now seen 
upon it in different parts. It is worthy of remark, that the stones 
of all these buildings are originally black, but from long exposure 
to the atmosphere they decompose at the surface, arifl this decom- 
position assumes a yellow colour, giving them an appeaiTiiice 
of newness and freshness equal to the sandstone of the Egyptian 
temples, which, in many places on the banks of the Nile, looks as 
if it had been taken from the quarry only a few days instead of 
hundreds of years ago. The most ancient of these buildings as- 
sume therefore the freshest appearance ; so that the style of the 
architecture becomes (he only safe criterion by which to judge of 
the age of their first construction. From their extreme durability, 
being wholly constructed of large masses of stone closely and 
strongly united, this age may be carried up even to the earliest 
times of which history makes any mention ; they may be as ancient 
as the ])yramids oi‘ Egypt, and are certainly likely to endure as 
long. The style and character of the buildings in question is low, 
square, and massive, like that of Egypt. The doors and windows 
arc small, and (heir frames, though composed of four sides, are 
often cut out of one stone. The doors themselves, from their 
great weight and thickness, are in general immoveable by one per- 
son, though they are often nicely fitted and highly ornamented ; 
and the roofs or ceilings are formed of beams and planks of stone, 
laid as (dosely and as smoothly together as the planked ceiling or 
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floor of an English house ; so that the whole seems fitted to en- 
dure for ever. These peculiarities must have belonged to a very 
early state of society, when this taste for the solid and indestruct- 
ible in architecture seems to have been so universally prevalent as 
it was in Babylon, Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Greece, and India in the 
old world, and among the Mexicans and Peruvians in the new ; 
but which necessarily yields to the more usel’ul, convenient, and 
agreeable accommodations studied in buildings of a later period, 
among all people at least who can devote so much time, wealth, 
and labou as these massive houses of stone must have cost, to 
furnish themselves more pleasurable abodes. They might have 
been the work of* the most ancient inliabitants of these plains ; and 
the Homans who colonised here might have Ibllowed the taste of 
the country, and ornamented some and built others, during the 
period they occupied the country ; but no kiler date than this can 
be assigned them, as they were most assuredly not constructed by 
the Greek Christians, nor by the Saracen followers of Mohammed. 

At sunset I obtained the following bearings and distances of 
objects as seen from the terrace of our entertainer’s dwelling : — 


High peaked hill, called El-llauraii .... 

E. . . . 

50 miles. 

Ragged rock before Shiihiibah 

E. bv S. . . 

40 ditto. 

Town of Mcletihali, Chrisdaii ainJ Mohainiiicdaii 

8 . E. by S. i 8. 

7 ditto. 

Thoneiby, ii Mohnimiieilan town 

W. 8. W. . . 

3 ditto. 

Shukaru. ditto 

N. by W. . . 

3 ditto. 

Ziibbayne, in Ledjah, de.seJTed 

N. N. 10. A E. . 

a ditto. 

Jcddil, ditto, ditto 

N. E. i E. . . 

a ditto. 

Harraii, ditto, ditto 

E. by N. i N. . 

6 ditto. 

Ikissr, not in Lodjali, Moliainmcdan 

S. E. by E \ E. 

S ditU). 

Neainir, ditto, de.serted 

8. \V. by 8. . . 

8 ditto. 


The bearings of the surrounding country from the same point 
of view were as follows: — To the north, were the mountains ot’ 
the Druse, an extension of the eastern chain, and very distant. To 
the north-east was the flat stony tract of I icdjah. P'rom east to 
south-east were the eastern mountains bounding the rfauran. 'fo 
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the south Jay the plains of Belkah and a level horizon. To the 
soutli-west the high range of the mountains of Adjeloon, visible, 
but distant. To the west, a level horizon as lar as the Jordan, 
gradually rising in broken hills as it goes to the northward, till it 
reaches the snowy Jcbel-el-Telj, from N. W. by N. to N. by W. 

In the stony district of Ledjah, which begins about here, and 
extends from hence to the northward and eastward, arc said to be 
S6(> ruined towns, and a sea (bahr) of inscriptions. These expres- 
sions, which are quite suited to the exaggerating taste of an Arab, 
only mean, Iiowever, that there are a great number of each. In 
the same maimer I was assured by one of our party, who had been 
in Egypt, that in Belled Massr were 366 districts, and in each dis- 
trict 366 peopled towns ; to which he added, that having seen 
Englishmen there he learnt that they had always 366 suits of 
clothes, or one for every day in the year : an impression, no doubt, 
occasioned by the frequent changes of garments among the Eng- 
lish, a practice almost wholly unknown among the Arabs, who 
after they put on a new garment rarely leave it off till it is worn 
out and hnally done with. The people of the llauran, generally, 
and those residing on its eastern border more particularly, never 
haviim seen the sea, are struck with wonder and admiration at de- 
scriptions of large; ships and the details of a sea life. Even here, 
however, they are not satisfied with bare facts, however surprising 
these may be, but constantly endeavour to engraft on these, some- 
thing of a more exaggerated nature, so powerful is their passion 
for the marvellous. As an illustration of this, when asked by one 
of our party what was the greatest number of cannon I had ever 
seen mounted in one ship, and replying 120, my guide, the Mal- 
lim (leorgis, insisted that I was far below the mark, declaring most 
solemnly that he had, with his own eyes, seen 200 pieces of can- 
non discharged from one side only of Sir Sydney Smith’s ship at 
Acre, and 200 from the other side within the same instant of time! 
He also asserted that Mohammed Ali, the pasha of Egypt, had 
lately sent from that country to the Hedjaz, in Arabia, 100 karat 
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of soldiers, each karat being 100,000 ! supporting his assertions 
with the most solemn declarations of their truth. This feature of 
exaggeration, an inseparable companion of ignorance, is prevalent 
among all classes, and can only be cured by increased information 
diffused among the community generally, to enable them to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood. 

During our evening party I was intreated, by several of the 
individuals composing it, for written charms against poverty, sick- 
ness, danger, &c. At first I endeavoured to persuade the appli- 
cants that no human being possessed the power to compose such 
charms, however impostors might pretend, from interested motives, 
to propagate a belief in their efficacy ; and that a very strong proof 
in support of their being false and delusive was to be gathered 
from the fact, that the venders of such charms, to save others from 
misfortune, were not able; to protect themselves from the evils in- 
separable from humanity, but were equally liable, with all other 
men, to sickness, misfortune, and death. I'his argument, however, 
convincing as it would have been to most minds, had no effect 
whatever on theirs, and I was somewhat surprised to find it com- 
bated by an example from sacred history : one of the parties ob- 
serving that the same objection had been raised, but without found- 
ation, against the divinity of C'hrist, when those who mocked him 
exclaimed, “ He savetl others: himself he cannot save.” It was 
in vain to attempt conviction on minds entrenclied behind such a 
position ; and, therefore, to satisfy the increasing importunity of 
those who now believed, from my very scruples and reluctance, 
that I really had the power, but was indisposed to exercise it for 
their benefit, I wrote on slips of paj)er various unmeaning charac- 
ters, which were taken as favours, and construed into talismans of 
a general rather than a particular nature, from my declining to 
assign to them any specific virtue. The occurrence of such a scene 
as this among the Mohammedans of the Nile, or the barbarians <»1‘ 
Nubia, or the savages of Africa, would not have been surprising ; 
but here, as I had been forced, by what I had seen, to estimate the 

o o 
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state of civilisation among the Arab Cliristians of these parts, 1 
had not before supposed it to be so low as this incident evidently 
showed it to be. 

After supper we had some sage political speculations among 
the members of our party, who agreed only in one particular, that 
whenever the Christian Powers should repossess themselves of the 
Holy Land, their vengeance on the Mohammedan spoilers of the 
holy places would be without bounds. It may not be unworthy of 
remark, that inKzra all the dwellings of the Christians are marked 
with the emblem of their faith on the portals of their doors, as if 
for the guidance of some destroying angel that they expected to 
pass through their town, and spare those whose dwellings were so 
distinguished, as among the children of Israel of old. 

Tuesday, March 20. — We were detained at Ezra for the pur- 
pose of attending the morning service of the Greek church, and 
returned from thence to breakfast. After this, our future progress 
to Damascus became a subject of debate ; and the oldest of 
my guides, Abu Farah, who had already come further from home 
than he had at first intended, and who began to be alarmed at the 
difficulty of his returning thence all the way alone, solicited his 
release, tluit he might remain at Ezra, till a convenient opportunity 
should occur for his setting out in company with some one, on his 
way back to Assalt. The old man’s request was so reasonable 
that it could not justly be refused ; and he had already been of so 
much service to me on the journey, that I only regretted my inca- 
pacity to rewanl him more liberally than my means then admitted. 
It was stipulated, however, that he should procure a guide to fill 
his place for the remainder of the way to Damascus, which was 
readily effected from among those who had formed our party on 
the preceding evening, and 1 drew up for Abu Fiirah, such a written 
character as it appeared to me his many excellent qualities as a 
guide justly merited. 
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These transactions delayed our departure until noon, wlien 
taking leave of Abu Tiirah, who left me with tears and benedic- 
tions, and the fervently expressed hope that we might one day 
meet again, and receiving also the good wishes of our entertainers 
for a safe entry into Damascus, we mounted our horses to depart. 

After traversing the rocky bed on which the town of Ezra 
stands, we went northerly across a fine, fertile, light red soil, having 
on our left, or to the westward, an extensive plain of the same de- 
scription, and on our right, or to the east, the western edge of the 
stony district of Ledjah, extending itself farther to the north-east. 

In little more than an hour after quitting Ezra, we passed 
through the town of Shukharah, which, like the place we had left, 
is built on a projecting tongue of the stony tract of Ledjah, the 
pateWes of soil intervening between these towns being like the 
curvature of small bays gently indenting a line of rocky coast. I 
noticed nothing remarkable in this town, except an old square 
tower in its western quarter, with an open arch of the Roman form 
in the wall below, and three separate projecting cornices going 
round the buildings at regular intervals above. The population 
of this place being entirely Mohammedan, and on bad terms with 
their Christian neighbours, we did not alight even to take cofiee, 
a great act of sell-denial to an Arab, and much regretted by Georgis. 

On the bed of rock near this place, our Ezra guide pointed 
out to us the quarries, from whence the large mill-stones before de- 
scribed are cut, of which we saw several in a progressive state of 
preparation. The uiiskilluln^ss of the Arabs, and their want ol' 
proper implements adapted to their labour, with the expence of 
carriage from the quarry to the place of sale, each stone requiring 
a single camel, wheel carriages and good roads being entirely 
unknown, occasion an advance above the prime cost, at which they 
might be hewn in England, of at least 500 per cent, each pair of 
stones costing from ten to fifteen and sometimes twenty pounds 
sterling. This is the only produce that the stony tract of Ledjah 
now yields, almost all its towns being deserted, except those on 

o o 2 
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its very edge; but as tlie ruins scattered over it are very numerous, 
there must have been a period when some other sources of wealth 
existed for their maintenance. 

Our horses drank from large stone trouglis, near a quarry, at 
the bottom of which excellent fresh water was found, about twenty 
feet below the surface ; and proceeding northerly, we ascended 
from thence over a very gentle slope I’or nearly an hour at a walk- 
ing pace, when the whole of the stony tract of Ledjah became 
exposed to our view, and presented a most forbidding aspect. 
From this sliglit elevation, we went gradually down over a gentle 
declivity for another hour, until we lost sight both of Ezra and 
Shukharah, by the intervening hill ; and about three o’clock we 
reached the town of Mahadjee, built like the others through which 
we had lately passed on a tongue of rock projecting from the main 
body of it to the northward and eastward. 

We had been directed here to the house of one Eesa, or Jesus, 
— a very common name among the Arabs, whether of the Greek or 
Catholic faith, — the only Christian residing in the place; and 
as our miide from Ezra i?iformed us that all the towns between this 
and Damascus were inhabited by Mohammedans, and that we 
need not halt at any of them if we slept here, as the journey might 
be performed in one wliole day, we determined on taking up our 
shelter with him as proposed. Our horses were taken into the court- 
yard of the house, and unburthened of their saddles, without a 
single question being asked on cither side ; and it was not until 
we had all seated ourselves that oui; intention to remain here for 
the night was communicated to the master ol’ the house; so much 
is it regarded as a matter of course, that those who have a house 
to shelter themselves in, and food to partake of, should share those 
comforts with wayfarers, whenever they may halt at their door to 
partake of them ; a state of things that could not exist but in a 
country where the communication is un frequent, and where 
from such infrequency of communication and general insecurity. 
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there are neither good roads nor houses of entertainment for pas- 
sengers, the sure indication of civilisation and commerce. 

We were kindly received by our Christian host, and a meal 
of bread and oil, which I had seen so often as to make it become 
most unwelcome to me, was placed before us, there being neither 
vegetable nor animal food, neither eggs, butter, milk, or fruits with 
which to vary it, so that nothing but extreme hunger could support 
the constant repetition of the same insipid and unsatisfactory food. 
We ate of it, however, from necessity, as choice was not permitted 
to tlie rig*d observers of the Greek fast, still continued; and I could 
not without offence have even asked for any thing forbidden to 
themselves. When the wayfarers and guests had finished, the re- 
mainder of the meal was eaten up by the persons resident in the 
town, who had already collected to emj[uire who and what were the 
strangers on their way to Sham, this being the only name by which 
Damascus is known here. 

The party alluded to consisted of about ten persons, Alosleni 
and Christians, including our host and my guides, and our first 
conversation turned on some points connected with market prices 
of different articles, and qu(»tations of purchase and sale, a subject 
in which most of those present were likely to feel personally inte- 
rested. Tlie Mallim (xcorgis, however, had not been long among 
them, before his peculiar genius gave the conversation quite a differ- 
ent turn ; and from speculations on the price of corn and oil, it soon 
passed to speculations on political and religious subjects, and the 
awful import of the signs of the times. During the last evening 
of our stay at Nedjeraun, while a strong north wind blew, and 
the sky was overcast with clouds, a red light appeared in tlie 
west, which was no doubt the reflected light of some large fire 
that might have taken place in a field or a village near the spot 
over which it appeared ; but this easy and natural solution of the 
matter was not acceptable to those who love the wonderful, and 
despise the plainness and simplicity of unexaggerated truth : so 
that this red light in the west, coupled with the long drought that 
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had afflicted the Hauran, and the confusion which still reigned in 
the political affairs of Damascus, was construed into a portentous 
omen of approaching plague, pestilence, and famine, with battle, 
murder and sudden death. Dike children, who on winter nights 
gather round a fire and relate stories of ghosts and goblins, till 
they start at the sound of the wind, and are almost frightened at 
their own shadow, the party by whom I was now surrounded 
were so in love with tlieir subject, and the eloquence of Georgis 
was poured out with such effect, interspersed with passages of 
scripture and verses of modern seers, that they literally talked 
themselves into a panic of alarm, and many seemed impressed 
witli a belief that the world was really near its end. On 
occasions like these I generally remained a patient listener to 
what was said by others, as I had long since discovered that any 
attempt to oppose superstition was always regarded as a profession 
of open infidelity. The intolerance of the human mind is in all 
countries just in proportion to the ignorance in which it may be 
enveloped : and on this occasion I saw no hope of benefit by 
departing from my system, as the evil can only be cured by in- 
creasing knowledge. 

About sunset, when the conversation began to cease, T took our 
host, Jesus, on the terrace of his dwelling, and obtained from him 
the names of such places as were visible from his house-top, took 
their bearings by compass, and their estimated distances as accu- 
rately as I could by the eye, as follows. 


a few lioiisos on a hill S. i S. . . . S miles. 

Miggaclad, a saint’s tomb on a hill .... W. by S. i S. . . I mile. 

Kitciby, deserted .......... N. W. by W. . . 5 miles. 

[nkhcl, a Alohaunnedan town N. W. by N. . . r> miles. 

1*U Gheneyey, do N. by W. ... (> miles 

Ghussawa, deserted N. N. K i mile. 

Tnbbiny, Mohammedan N. by E. E. , . 2 miles. 

Husscer, do. large N. E. ^ N. . . . JO miles. 

Iddoecr, tw<» towns in one, deserted, in Ledjah, N. p] 8 mihis. 


Zebyre, deserted, in Ledjah, E. by 5 mUes. 
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Jeddil, deserted, in Ledjali 

. S. E. by E. 4 E. . 

12 miles. 

Ghiratata, Do. . . Do 

. S.E. byE. . . . 

2 miles. 

Lobare, Do. . . JJo 

. S.E. 4S. . . . 

3 miles. 

Meseetchy, Do. . , Do 

. S. E. 4 S. 

4 miles. 

Nadjee, Do. . . Do 

. S. S. E. 4 E. . . 

3 miles. 

Bussr, with two white towers .... 

. S. by E. 4 E. . . 

15 miles. 

Square tower and dome of Ezra .... 

. S. 1 W 

10 miles. 

Shukhara, not visible 

. S. f w 

6 miles. 


All the places indicated above, with the exception of the last 
only, which is hidden by being in the low ground between this 
town and Ezra, were distinctly seen ; and the bearings noted care- 
fully, for the purpose of filling up the blank that now exists in our 
best maps of this almost untrodden country. Although so many 
objects were seen, however, in this extensive panorama, the view 
was, on the whole, tame and uninteresting, from the bareness and 
flatness of the country over which it is extended. 

On enquiring whether there were many ancient inscriptions 
in the town, I was assured there were several, but no onp appeared 
disposed to take the trouble of pointing them out to me. On 
the very door, however, of the house in which we had taken 
shelter, was the fragment of an inscription still remaining, with 
a Greek cross in the centre of it, and I copied this, chiefly for 
the purpose of showing, (if, after the many already copied, further 
proof could be needed,) that even in the smallest and most incon- 
siderable of the towns in the Hauran, abundant proofs of a former 
Christian population are to be met with. The fragment alluded 
to was as follows : — 

M . . . IlUVONVAllANO . . . AICY OA . . . 

MNITYHCANIOTIOIl 

KAmPMINIANOYre. 

The town of Mahadjee resembles those of the Hauran through 
which we had lately passed, in the general character of its style and 
mode of construction, but it is smaller than most of the towns to 
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the southward, and is at least as mucli in a state of ruin as any of 
them. In the S.W. quarter of the town is the lower part of a 
square tower still remaining, the masonry of which is in the oldest 
style used here, with the stones let into each other, and united 
without cement. It is now used as a stone-cutter’s workshop for 
the purpose of finishing the circular mill-stones before spoken of 
as manufactured from the rocky beds of the neighbouring district. 
Tiiere arc not more than thirty families residing at this place, and 
the whole of them are IVIohamincdans, with the exception of our 
host, Eesa. The occupation of all is agriculture and the pasturage of 
cattle. I saw here the mode practised in this country for churning 
milk into butter : the milk is placed in a goat’s skin, which is filled 
as full as possible and then tied at the mouth, after which it is 
rolled or shaken on the ground by a woman who sits before it, this 
operation continuing for several hours on each skin, till the butter 
is formed from the milk, when the bag or skin is untied, and the 
two parts separated from each other. The mode is simple enough, 
it must be admitted, but not so effectual as that pursued in Eng- 
land ; and from the bad taste given by the skin, as well as from 
the butter not being sufficiently washed after the first separation, 
so as to rid it of all the milky particles that rcunain, it is often 
bitter and sour at the same time, and becomes rancid in a very 
few days after being made. So inveterate, however, are the pre- 
judices of all ignorant people, both abroad and at home, that when 
I described the method used in England, and pointed out its ad- 
vantages, they contendctl that their own was far superior. 

In our evening circle round the fire of dried dung, which still 
continued to be used for want of wood, we had a IVloosa or Moses, * 
an Ibrahim or Abraham, a Daood or Ilavid, a Suliman or Solo- 
mon, an Eesa or .Tesus, with several JVIohammcds or Mahomets : 
and, to complete the remai’kable association of names, the two 
women who waited on us were called JVIiriam, or Mary, and 
Alartha, the well remembered favorites of Christ. * 'I'hcre is no 


St. John, c. xi. v. 1 to 5. 
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country on earth, perhaps, where the names of distinguished 
propliets are more frequently given to their respective followers 
than in this. Among the Mohammedans, the name of Mo- 
hammed is more common than any other. Among the Christians, 
Eesa or Jesus, and Abd-el-Mcsseeah, or the Slave of the Messiah, 
are also frequently Ibund : and other sects follow the same ex- 
ample ; though, among (he many scriptural names used by all the 
various sects in England, I never remember to have heard ol* that of 
Jesus, which is perhaps thought too sacred. In India too, it is a com- 
mon practice for the respective worshippers of the Indian gods to 
bear the names of their favourite deities; and even in England, as 
well as all other parts of the world, the Jews adhere to the names 
of their principal prophets and leaders, and are proud of being 
thus distinguished from other sects. Christians however too fre- 
quently, and with great inconsistency, call them by their great pro- 
l)het’s name, “ Moses,” as a term of obloquy and reproach ; as if 
the autlienticity of his divine mission and holy inspiration were 
not as essential a part of the religion of Christianity, as the authen- 


ticity of the divine mission of (Jirist; 


as if it were possible to cast 


reflections of ridicule 


on the name of any one of the prophets 


whose mission Christ came to 


confirm, without, at the same time, 


reflecting on the authority from which all inspiration equally 
emanated, and by undermining the respect due to the earliest, 
abate much of that paid to the latest of the messengers of heaven ; 
since no doctrine of Scripture is more clear than this, that each 
succeeding prophet came to support and confirm the predictions 
and precepts ol* his predecessor. There would be no incofisistencj/f 
indeed, in the Jews reflecting odium on the name of .Tesus, since 
their very existence as Jews is founded on their believing Christ 
to be an impostor : but there is the greatest possible inconsistency 
in Christians using the names of the Jewish prophets for the pur- 
pose of ridicule, inasmuch as they themselves believe them to be 
as truly commissioned from heaven as the most devout and ortho- 
dox among the .Jews can do. If* this practice w ere confined to the 
lower orders of people, with whom the names of the Eather, the 
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Son, and the ITolj Ghost, are treated witli much less respect in 
their ordinary oaths, than that of^ Beelzebub, the prince of’ devils, 
it would not be worth an observation ; since, in the sweeping and 
indiscriminate habit of swearing, which distinguishes the English 
from most other nations of the globe, no sacredness of any name 
or epithet could secure it from profanation. But, as the practice 
of ridiculing the Jews, by the strange method of associating a feel- 
ing of contempt and odium with the names of their most distin- 
guished prophets, prevails in better informed circles, and is to be 
found in our Plays, Songs, Novels, and other branches of litera- 
ture, it is, perhaj)s, worth adv'erting to. At all events, as one 
great object to be attained by noting the manners of other nations 
is to condemn what is faidty, and rccoininend to the imitation of 
our countrymen what is praiseworthy, it is not wholly out of 
place to note, for the j)urpose of contrasting our absurd practice 
with the more sensible and tolerant behaviour of men of’ op[)osite 
religions in the East, who, whether Christians or Mohammedans, 
respect the .Tcwish names, and honour them by their adoption, 
as belonging to a religion on which each of their own is built ; 
and despise the Jews for thfit only for which they can with any 
consistency be despised, namely, not f’or being of the faith of 
Moses or the seed of Abraham, but, for not being also of the num- 
ber of those who yield equal faith to the missions of Jesus and 
Mohammed. 

To return to the narrative after this digression : I was glad to 
profit, on this as on all other occasions, by the opportunity which 
a varied party generally presents f’or gleaning some useful inform- 
ation out of’ the vast mass of useless and uninteresting convers- 
ation that too frequently prevailed. From one of’ our party, 1 learnt 
that he had been to the eastward of the I launin, as f’ar as Lezhoof, 
or I^ejhoof, a country of the Wahabees, bordering on the district 
of Nedjed. Me described it as about fifteen days’ journey to the 
eastward of Assalt. The road leading to it was through a coun- 
try peopled by different tribes of Arabs, who are sometimes' at 
peace but more frequently at war with each other. It was thirty 
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years since he had made this journey, and the occasion of it was a 
trading expedition, accompanying a caravan of cheap merchandize 
for sale into the desert, bringing back principally Arab horses 
and camels in return. The sect of tlie Wahabees were but then 
beginning to spread themselves ; and at that time communication 
was practicable from Belkah all the way to Nedjcd, and Irom 
thence to Baghdad ; but at this moment, when the Wahabees 
were so powerful, and the whole desert in commotion, he thought 
such a journey would be imminently dangerous if not quite im- 
practicable', so that I had reason to congratulate myself in not 
having persevered in my attempt to the eastward from Assalt, 
from which I might never have returned in safety if I had pro- 
ceeded much farther. The old man, who informed me of his 
having made the journey alluded to, about thirty years ago, 
described the country generally from recollection, as being in 
many places highly fertile, and containing an abundance of water 
in small streams, with corn fields and date groves, as in the land 
of Egypt, which he had also seen. I should consider this picture 
highly charged : though to be peopled at all it must possess some 
of the means of existence in water and soil : but iny companions 
consitlcred Daood (for that was his name) a man of veracity and 
good character, and had often heard from him the same account 
as he had now given me, so that the general features of his de- 
scription in ight with some slight allowances be taken to be correct. 
It would be certainly worthy the attempt of some enterprising 
travellt;r to explore that part of Arabia, and fill up the blank which 
it now pre.scnts in our maps. 

The adjoining district of Ijcdjah was familiarly known to all 
our party, and all confirmed the previous accounts that I had 
heard of its being full of ruined towns and cities, containing the 
remains of large edifices and innumerable inscriptions, like those 
at Bozra, Soeda, and Gunnawat. Missema was the name of a 
town on the N.E. edge of the district, lying in the road from Da- 
tnascus to Shukkah, Shuhubah, Hilheet, and Aiat, on the eastern 
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hills ; and other names were mentioned, which from their number 
and variety I could not retain with sufficient accuracy to enter 
among my notes at the time. 

Towards the close of the evening, we had another scriptural 
name added to our party in tlie person of an old sheikh named 
Aioobe, or Job, who, hearing of our assembly, came to join it ; and, 
being a communicative old man, added to the pleasure as well as 
to the number of our party. 

Wednesday ^ March 21. — VV^e left Mahadjee at day-light, 
going to the N.N.E., and at sun-rise passed the bed of a stream 
called Wiidi-el-Harriim, which was now dry : and close by it on 
the right, observed a ruined heap, called Cjussawah. In half an 
hour from hence we passed the small village of Toobbery, leaving 
it on our right about a quarter of a mile ; and at the same time 
saw the large town of Ikteeby, about four miles on our left. In 
half an hour more we came in a line with Gheryeh, a town with 
two castles, which lay about half a mile t>ii our lefl ; and at the 
same time we had on our right the town of Ghcrbt-el-Wrdi, three 
miles off, and Ihisseer and K1 (ihoffy, about one mile distant, all 
within the stony district of I.edjah; all large, and all deserted, 
and without inhabitants. 

Half an hour beyond this, we crossed the bed of Wadi Ram- 
mitn, which we found dry, and the channel bending to the north- 
ward. C'ontinuing to ritle along its bank for half an hour more, 
we reached the town of Sumiymeiii. This place contains a bridge 
of seven arches, a large- building with columns, a manufacture of 
mill-stones Irom the rocky bed of the neighbourhood, a consider- 
able number of houses, and six towers seen on passing. As we 
neither alighted nor even halted at the place, but pursued our way 
without delay, I obtained no further particulars of this town be- 
vond those here noted. 

In a cjuarter of an liour after passing Sunnymein, going now 
about N.E., we came to Deedy, a small place which we left on our 
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right ; and about a furlong beyond this, we had on our left the 
town of Ghebt el Ghazaly. There was a paved road here; and 
an hour beyond this, we had the town of Deer el Bukt one mile 
on our left, and JVIothebein two miles on our right. In an 
hour from Deer el Bukt we reached what is considered the 
boundary of the Haiiran, and entered on a stony tract of coun- 
try not unlike that of Lcdjah, so often spoken of before. 
On a hill to the left was a tower, called Kassr-ibn-Gowash, with 
a tank or reservoir of water near, for the ablutions of pilgrims, 
and a nichr* facing the Kaba at Mecca, for prayers ; this place 
lying in the Derb-cl-Hadj, or high road of the caravans that take 
the pilgrims to Arabia. To the south of this station, the inha- 
bitants are called Hauriini ; to the west of this, they are called 
Jeddoori ; to the east of this, they are called Druzi, and Ijcjahi ; 
and to the north of this, Shiimi, from Sham, the only name by 
which Damascus is known here. To the east of the reservoir, 
about 200 yards, is a small town called Garhib, and from thence 
the district of Dedjah extends itself away to the eastward. 

The range of hills near to this is called Sub-et-Pharaoon, but 
they were no longer of the black porous stone before described, of 
which we had gradually lost sight as we approached the northern 
boundary of the ITaurfin. In an hour after leaving the tower and 
tank at that boundary, and proceeding in a northeiny direction, we 
passed a place called Shukhiib, which lay on a hill to the left, and 
appeared to be a station enclosed for defence. Near this, we 
passed tliroiigh a pretty large party of Bedouin Arabs, which wc 
learnt were the greater portion of a tribe coming from the east- 
ward, and proceeding farther on, to take up an encampment for a 
season in the western plains. 

From hence we proceeded in a N.VV. direction for about 
three hours, over a stony ground with patches of light soil, when 
we came to a large caravanserai, built of black stone, and called 
Khan Denoon, near to which on the east was a small village, built 
of sun-dried bricks formed of a light-coloured earth, and present- 
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ing a remarkable contrast to each other. In an hour from thence 
we came to a place called Kissawee, seated in a valley named Wadi- 
el-Ajam, and crossed the stream there. The town, though built 
of sun-dried bricks of a light colour, presented, chiefly from its 
situation, an interesting appearance, particularly after many of 
those we had lately seen. We passed over a bridge paved with 
stone and through a small bazar, both at this place ; and after 
going for another hour up ciarthy hills, in a N.AV. direction, we 
came suddenly in sight of Damascus, seated on a beautifully 
wooded and extremely fertile plain, the prospect of which delighted 
me so much, that I rode for a full hour unconscious of any thing 
but the beauty of the scene. 

On entering Damascus from the S.E. quarter, I was charmed 
beyond expression with the verdant and delightful appearance of 
the olive grounds, fruitful gardens, and running streams through 
which this city is approached. A remarkable peculiarity of the 
buildings in this quarter is that almost every separate edifice ap- 
pears to have a high and pointed dome of brick-work, which 
being of the same light-coloured earth used in the bricks of the 
buildings, resembles at a distance a number of large straw bee- 
hi ves. We entered the city through the Bab-el-ITllah, or the Gate 
of God, so called from its leading to Jerusalem and Mecca — both 
holy cities, and both places of pilgrimage, the last only to the 
Mohammedans, but the first to all the several classes of Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, by each of whom it is held in hi«‘h estim- 
ation, and called by all, El- Khods-el-Sherecf, the Holy and the 
Noble. 

AVe passed up through the city in a N.W. direction, by a 
street leading from the Bab-el-lJllah, at least a mile in length, and 
equal in breadth to any of the great thoroughfares in London. 
To avoid notice, and prevent too narrow a scrutiny into our faces, 
which the inhabitants of bigotted towns and cities like this are too 
much disposed to exercise on strangers coming among them, we 
drew over our faces the kefteah of the Bedouins, after the fashion 
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used by the Desert Arabs when they advance to the attack in battle 
to conceal their features, or in cold weather for warmth, or amon 
strangers to whom they do not wish to be known, so that nothin 
remained visible except the eyes — while we scarcely turned our 
regards on either side, but contented ourselves with returning the 
salutations of the faith with which all passengers are greeLe<l on 
their entry into a town or city, whatever be the object of their 
journey. 

The street through which we passed was paved in the centre, 
upon a raised level, forming an excellent road for beasts of burden, 
camels, and horses, and would easily admit the passage of six or 
eight abreast. Below this raised road, was an unpaved space on 
each side, and within this again a pavement of smaller stones, 
nearly as broad as the central raised way, for foot passengers, along 
the fronts of the dwellings, shops, and other edifices that lined the 
street. Had the buildings been at all correspondent to the length 
and breadth of this fine road, the effect of the whole would have 
been excellent ; but these were, in general, poor and mean, and 
totally destitute of uniformity, whether in size, style, or material. 
Among the principal edifices I noticed several mosques, some of 
modern, and others apparently of a pretty old date. The shops 
were all open, and many manufactories of cotton, silk, stuff, and 
leather, were carried on at each side; of the street in the open air. 
Notwithstanding my disappointment at the general inferiority of the 
buildings of this fine street to the expectation I had formed of them, 

I was nevertheless much pleased at the cleanliness of every thing 
we saw, and the apparent health and beauty of the people of all 
classes that we met in our way, as well as the richness and gaiety of 
apparel, among the young and old, the rich and poor, in proportion 
to their several ages and ranks ; the oldest and the poorest among 
them, however, being much better dressed than the ordinary class 
of people in any Arab or Turkish town that I had yet seen. There 
was a degree of order and tranquillity also visible in every part of 
•the street, even that most thickly crowded with people, which was 
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pleasing to witness, and gave a very favourable impression as to 
the sober and orderly habits of the inhabitants. 

After more than half an hour’s continued ride through this 
single street, which led us nearly into the centre of the city, we 
turned off to the westward, and went for upwards of half an hour 
more through narrow passages and covered bazars, forming a 
perfect labyrinth, until we reached the convent of the Catholic 
Christians, at which we arrived about sun-set. Notwithstanding 
the poverty of my dress, being still habited as a Bedouin Arab, 
and though unfurnished with any letter of introduction, from not 
anticipating the necessity which had forced me into this route, I 
received a very kind and hospitable reception. The president, a 
native of Spain, and one of* the fattest and in every respect most 
Jolly-looking friars that I had ever seen, had received letters, how- 
ever, from his brethren at the convents of Jerusalem and Nazareth, 
in which the names of IVlr. Bankes and myself, as English travellers, 
who had been there, were mentioned with great respect, and in 
consequence of which it was probable that eitlier of us passing this 
way would be treated with more than usual attention. 

While a supper of fresh fish was preparing, a suit of clean 
garments was brought to me from one of the Christian merchants 
residing near the convent, and I enjoyed a pleasure not to be 
described in throwing off clothes that had never been changed for 
thirty days, though sleeping almost constantly on the bare ground. 
Neither was my pleasure less in devouring with a zest almost 
unknown before, the fresh fish, soft bread, and excellent wine of 
Lebanon set before me for my evening repast. An excellent 
apartment was given up to my exclusive use, containing a good 
bed, a sofa, table, chairs, and drawers, with a dressing-room and 
closet adjoining, and a window opening into a paved court below, 
in which was a fine clear fountain and several orange trees, besides 
a passage leading to an open terrace, whereon I might uninter- 
ruptedly e/ijoy the morning and evening air. J had scarcely ever 
before enjoyed so sudden and complete a transition from all the 
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sufferings and privations of a barbarous and almost savage mode 
of life to the pleasures and abundance of a civilized and social 
state of existence. I was. Indeed, so deeply impressed with the 
feeling of enjoyment, that it absorbed all other considerations, ex- 
cept the wish that I could surround myself with those friends who 
were dearest to me in the world, and live with them in peace and 
retirement at Damascus for ever. 




CHAP. XV. 

STAY AT DAMASCUS. 

Damascus, Thursday, March 22. — At daylight I was accom- 
panied to an excellent bath by one of the servants of the convent, 
and remained there in the delightful enjoyment which it afforded 
until nearly noon. This bath is called the Bath of Musk, and 
belongs to the family of Ahmed Bey, a family that has furnished 
more Pashas to different provinces of the state than any other 
throughout all Turkey, whether in Europe or Asia. As that 
family is now much poorer than formerly, notwithstanding the 
lucrative employment of so many of its members, while at the 
same time they endeavour to maintain such a show of grandeur as 
they think necessary for the maintenance of their dignity, great 
funds are still required for their disbursements as before, and to 
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raise tliese, a number of the palaces, gardens, and baths, belonging 
to the family, and once appro[)riaU^d solely to tlieir use, are now 
opened (as I learnt) to the public, of which the bath alluded to is an 
instance, and from this source a considerable annual sum is raised. 
From the great expense and care bestowed on its first construc- 
tion, it is justly deemed one of the finest baths of the city; and 
though those of Cairo are renowned for their costliness and con- 
veni('nce, I thought this much superior to any that I had seen in 
the capital of Fgypt. 

On my return to the convent, 1 was visited by several Chris- 
tian merchants, all Syrians by birth, and mostly natives of Damas- 
cus ; accompanied by Doctor Chabo 9 eau, an old French gentleman 
nearly eighty years of age, now quite deaf, with his interpreter, 
Ibrahim, equally as old and as deaf as his master. The venerable 
physician had been more than fifty years in the East, or the Le- 
vant as it is generally called, including Constantinople, Cairo, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, yet during all this time he had acquired 
no one language of the country, speaking only French, and un- 
derstanding Italian but imperfectly. This indifference, incapacity, 
or aversion of the French to the acquisition of foreign languages, 
is every where remarked, and wherever they are placed in foreign 
countries, they are of all Europeans the slowest in acquiring either 
the language, the manners, or the habits of feeling prevalent 
among those by whom they arc surrounded, retaining their nation- 
alities, unaltered, after even years of exile and seclusion. 

M. Chaboyeau’s behaviour to me was full of urbanity and 
kindness, and during this our first interview he entertained me 
with many anecdotes of the several European travellers who had 
passed this way during his long residence in Syria, particularly of 
Mr. Browne, the Darf bur discoverer ; Pedro Nunes, or Ali Bey- 
el- Abassy, the Spaniard who liad traversed Barbary ; Doctor 
Seetzen, and JVIr. Burckhardt ; all of whom he hatl known person- 
ally. He had seen the celebrated Abyssinian Bruce at Cairo, and 
passed some days with Mr. Volney, at Acre ; and, though he 
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praised the work of the latter on Egypt (as all must be constrained 
to do who read it), he added, that he had seen but little of Syria 
for himself, but that all he had written respecting this country was 
acquired by correspondence, or the visits of persons acquainted 
with its localities, whom he met with from time to time during his 
stay at a Maronite convent in Ijebanon, where he remained almost 
all the time that he resided in Syria, and where, indeed, his volume 
on Syria and Egypt was written. 

On enquiring if any news had been received of Mr. Bankes, I 
learnt that he had been, for the last twenty days, with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, at the convent of Mar Eleeas, near Seyda, the ancient 
Sidon, and that it was thought he would visit Balbeck and Palmyra 
from thence, and take Damascus in his route of return to the sea- 
coast. The portion of my effects which I had thought it imprudent 
to take with me in my attempt to force a passage to the eastward 
from Karak, such as a watch, a sword, the notes of my voyage from 
Egypt to Syria and journey in Palestine, with my letter of credit on 
Mr. Barker, and other papers, were left with Mr. Bankes at Naza- 
reth, to be taken by him to Damascus or Aleppo, as circumstances 
might direct ; because, in the event of my being forced l)ack, which 
had really happened, all those things would still be of use to me. 
Finding myself thus, in a large city, without money or credit, and 
therefore fettered in all my movements, for there was no jjrocccd- 
ing further in any direction without a supply, I despatched a 
messenger on foot to Seyda, with a letter to Mr. Bankes, informing 
him of my being here, and desiring my baggage, papers, and effects, 
to be sent over to me without delay ; directing the letter on the 
outside to be opened by Lady Hester Stanhope, in the event of 
Mr. Bankes having left her residence before it reached. The mes- 
senger departed soon after noon, under a promise of returning in 
five days; and the sum stipulated to be paid him for this was 
twenty piastres, or little more than three Spanish dollars. 

My evening was passed in company with the friars of the 
convent, who had a small room for assembling in at night, in the* 
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same manner as at Jerusalem. The conversation was almost wholly 
engrossed by a recapitulation of the miseries which they conceived 
themselves doomed to suffer in this exile from their country and 
their home; as well as in recounting the various acts of cruelty 
and ill-treatment to whicli they were constantly exposed from the 
brutality and infidelity of the J\irks. All these evils, however, 
were greatly exaggerated, for the purpose, apparently, of impress- 
ing me with a belief that their life was one of great suffering and 
mortification ; but in their estimate, as is too often the case with 
the great mass of mankind, they had entirely overlooked the com- 
forts and even luxuries which they enjoyed, and which rendered 
their condition superior to that of millions, even among the intel- 
ligent, the industrious, and the deserving of their fellow creatures. 
They had, without rent or taxes, except such as were paid by their 
flock, a large and commodious house, with excellent apartments, 
gardens, courts, terraces, and fountains ; a heavenly climate, an 
abundance of the necessaries of life, undisturbed tranquillity, and 
great respect and veneration from all those with whom they held 
communion, who were persons of their own faith, and both nume- 
rous and respectable. The friars were all Spaniards, and were fully 
as uninformed on all general subjects as their brethren at Jeru- 
salem. This, indeed, appeared to mo the true cause of their un- 
happijiess ; for, had they possessed only sufficient knowledge to 
inspire a taste for acquiring more, it is difficult to imagine a 
situation in which a man’s happiness miglit be more complete 
than in an establisiiment of this description. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that his religious duties are performed with the 
heart as well as the tongue ; for if these are regarded as a task, 
rather than a voluntary offering, their frequent repetition must be 
irksome in the extreme ; and it is not impossible but that this may 
have its share in the formation of the mass of suffering, by which 
they delight to picture to others that they are borne down and 
oppressed. Like the people of Assalt and the Hauran, they dwelt 
with great delight on the anticipated partition of the J’urkish 
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empire, and thought it a reproach to tlie princes of Ciiristendoiii, 
that the sanctuaries of the Holy Land should remain so long in 
the hands of these unbelieving monsters. 

It was some time after sun-set when strangers were announced 
at the convent door ; and, much to my surprise and satisfaction, 
it was my former companion, Mr. Bankes, with his servant and 
Albanian ilragoman, a second interpreter for Arabic from Lady 
Hester Stanhope, a muleteer and four mules, just arrived from her 
ladyship’s residence at Mar Lleeas. Our meeting was really a happy 
one, and we continued up very late, in recounting to each other 
what had befallen each, since our separation at Nazareth. Not 
having any means of being informed as to my movements (the 
communication between the country I had lately traversed and that 
on the coast being but rarely practicable), and not expecting to 
find me here, Mr. Bankes had not brought over my effects con- 
signed to his care, but had left them with Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who had kindly taken charge of them, to be retained or sent 
forward as circumstances and events might subsequently require. 
Mr. Bankes’s excursions since we separated had been interesting. 
From Nazareth he went to Nablous; and on his way between these, 
visited the ruins of Sebasta, wliich Dr. Clarke had unaccountably 
overlooked, and taken another j>lacc (Sanhoor) for its remains. 


* Mr. Bankfs liad witli him the sevcntcerilli number of the Quarterly Review, which 
contained a critique on that portion of Dr. Clarkc’.s Travels in the Holy Land. It had, 
I believe, been sent to him, or was brought by him from Egypt; and I remember our 
both rt‘ading it at Jt^rusaltan, and again at Nazareth. It was from tins copy of the 
(Quarterly Review that I gained my knowledge of its criticisms on Dr. Clarke and 
D’ \nville, the inaccuracy of which I had occasion to point out more tlian once in the 
course oi the 'IVavcI.s in l^ilestine already publi.'^lied. On the present occasion, 
however, I remember Mr. Rankes to have been severe in liis strictures on what he 
called the stupidity'^ of Dr. Clarke, in supposing the remains of Sebasta to be at 
Sanhoor (which the Revit^wer.s, with still greater stupidity, call ‘Hhe town and Norman 
fortress of Santoni,’' and which,” they say, our author, x<cii/i gnai prohahilifjj^ iileii- 
tifies with the ancient Sebaste” f ), while such considerable remains still t^xist, and 
where even the ancient name is still retained in the 8ubusta of the Arabs. Mr.lhinkes, 

•f Quarterly Review, vol. ix. 1 97 . * 
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From Sanhoor Mr. Bankes went down to Bcisan, on the western 
bank of the Jordan, and saw tlicre many columns of marble, and 
the remains of a small and ordinary theatre much ruined. His 
stay with Lady Hester Stanhope had been agreeable, and he had 
visited many curious places in the neighbourhood of her residence, 
under the guidance of her physician, Dr.Mcryon. Though we were 
both extremely fatigued, and needed, as much as we desired, 
repose, this mutual interest, in which we seemed ccjually to par- 
ticipate, kept us up until past midnight, and even then we parted 
reliK^tantly to rest. 

DainascuSi Friday^ March 23. — We remained within the con- 
vent the whole of the day to repose ; and it was passed in my reading 
to Mr. Bankes the rough notes of my journeys since our separation, 
and in comparing the inscriptions which I had copied in the 
Hauran with those which had been copied by Mr. Burckhardt, 
and of which he had given some copies to Mr. Bankes. We found 
that I possessed several which he did not, and vice versa^ as well 
as that in those of which we both had copies there were some that 
agreed in every letter, and others which differed but slightly in a 
few characters only. 

After reading my notes on the journey I had made through 
Belkah, Adjeloon, and the Hauran, Mr. Bankes was so much 
pleased with the account I had there given of the several objects 
met with in the way, that he formed a resolution to go from hence 
to Bozrah, and, if possible, to proceed from thence to Assalt and 
Amman, and then to return a second time to Jerusalem to pass the 
holy week. I was pleased at this determination of Mr. Bankes, and 


at the same time, concurred with me in (he opin'on, that nothing could be more })re- 
posterons tJiaii the i<lea of Reviewers setting themselves up as judges, to decide, in 
their closets at home, upon questions of local position, which could only be ileter- 
mined by evidence on the spot; and ct>ndemned, most heartily, the arrogance of 
professed critics in general, and the assumed infallibility ot the Quarterly Reviewers in 
particular. 1 had no idea then, however, that this same Mr. Rankes would e\er join 
the very persons, and pursue the veiy )jractice, which he here so justly tondemned. 
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said all I could to encourage him to its accomplishment, as no good 
drawings had yet l)een taken of many interesting monuments 
there; and no one was more capable of executing them with ac- 
curacy, if he would devote the time necessary for such a task, than 
Mr. Bankcs would be. Tlirougli many parts of the country that he 
had traversed, he Iiad done nothing more than make a few sketclu's 
for drawings, as he had found it impossible to make these and 
write notes too, without a greater sacrifice of time tlian he was 
willing to make in these countries ; so that his written materials 
were very scanty indeed, and he trusted much to his jnemory to 
connect together the links which he conceived every sketch of a 
particular place would form in the chain of his progressive journey. 
He lamented this, however, as a defect, which it would be very 
desirable to remove ; and, as he professed himself to have no liigher 
object in view than that of laying bclbre the world a good account 
of the countries cast of the Jordan, which up to the present period 
remained almost a blank, admitting, at the same time, the many 
obstacles which operated against his collecting accurate information 
from the natives of the country, from his ignorance of the Arabic 
language, he made to me the following proposition : — That we 
should cordially unite our eftbrts during our respective journics 
through the country, to collect as many materials for [lublication 
as might be safely practicable, each in his own way; and as he had 
already read and approved of my notes, he consented to give all 
his drawings to be united with them, and to add such other illus- 
trations as he might subsequently be able to offer, to render the 
work more complete. To this I readily assented ; and here the 
first idea of publication, as far as I was concerned, certainly ori- 
ginated ; for up to this period I had no thought beyond the collec- 
tion of such remarks as occurred to me in passing through the 
country, for my own information, and the committing them to 
paper for preservation, that they might contribute, in an equal de- 
gree, to the pleasure of those few who were dear enough to me to 
make their happiness an object of equal importance with my own. 
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I had kept very full and copious journals of my voyages and travels 
for years before this, for no other purpose than that described, so 
that the long-continued practice had rendered it familiar to me, 
and made the habit so agreeable, that I should have followed it up 
with as much zeal for the private ends alluded to, as I could have 
done in the hope of popular distinction ; my desire to increase the 
liap]jiness of the individuals on wliom my dearest and most frequent 
thoughts were bent, being a more powerful stimulant than even 
the applause of the world, without their gratitude being included 
in it. When the idea of publication, and the putting forth my 
name to the censure or approbation of professed critics, was thus 
presented to me for the first time, I shrunk from the notion of it, 
even while I assented, as if in dread of a power that I naturally 
magnified, because then entirely unacquainted with its utter inef- 
ficiency to inflict permanent pain, unless founded on just views and 
equitable decisions. With a desire, however, to ensure the greatest 
possible accuracy and comj)letcness in any work to which I should 
be a contributor, I suggested the great advantages which it would 
bring to the work itself, to invite others to co-operate with us 
also, so that no department of enquiry might be left unexplored ; 
and that all who possessed any information on the subjects which 
ought to be noticed in a Book on the countries cast of the Jordan, 
might contribute their share to its completion. The name of JSIr. 
Burckhardt, then in Egypt, and then the joint friend of both, imme- 
diately suggested itself as one of the most probable and most 
efficient aids that could be gained to this undertaking ; and accord- 
ingly a letter was addressed to him by Mr. Bankes, making the 
proposition to him in our joint names. As, however, my desire to 
be assured of success in this joint labour, and my wish to lessen 
and divide, as much as possible, the responsibility which would 
attach to the written materials of the Book, became the stronger 
the more I considered the subject, I distinctly intimated to 
Mr. Bankes, that my co-operation in such a joint publication must 
depend on the assent of Mr. Burckhardt to the scheme. In his 
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own department, that of the drawings, he was secure enough, as 
every indulgence would be granted in case of any alleged imper- 
fection in these, whether as to their fidelity, numbers, or excellence 
of execution, each being complete within itself, and drawings being 
always acceptable, whether few or many. With regard to the written 
materials of any publication, however, the same degree of indulgence 
is rarely if ever exercised; — where there is one critic to analyse a 
drawing, there are twenty to scrutinize a description in words ; and 
imperfections in narrative, erroneous quotations of authorities, or 
inconclusive reasonings, are handled with far less mercy than false 
proportions in perspective, or an undue predominance of light or 
shade in a jiicturc. It appeared to me, therefore, as in the highest 
degree essential, to obtain Mr. Burckhardt’s assistance in this de- 
partment, for which we both knew he had abundant materials, and 
1 made it a condition with Mr. Bankes, that the final ratification of 
this proposed union should depend on the consent of all the par- 
ties ; or, ill other words, that if Mr. Burckhardt, from any cause, 
declined to enter into the scheme, I could not, alone, pledge my- 
self to carry it through. When I urged to Mr. Bankes the neces- 
sary imperfection of my notes, and the time as well as care it 
would require to put them in a fit state lor publication, he as- 
sured me that 1 estimated too highly the importance of perfection 
in a Book of Travels, and rated at too low a standard the state of 
my own materials, which he said he had read with considerable 
pleasure even in their present form, and added that his advice 
would be to publish them in nearly the same state in which they 
now stood in my note liooks. 

The writing the letter to Mr. Burckhardt, and these friendly 
altercations, in which I had reason to be much flattered by the vo- 
luntary and unsought testimony paid to the value of what I had 
liitherto regarded as materials for my family correspondence only, 
kept us up till long past midnight, though we had been nearly the 
whole of the day engaged as described. * 


# 


A note oil this subject will be found anioiifj the })aj)ers at the eml of this volume.., 
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Damascus, Saturday i March 24. — We were waited on this 
morning by a soldier of Aleppo, called Abu Adoor, who brought 
with him a written recommendation from Mr. Rikhter, a Russian 
traveller, who had recently gone into Nubia, and visited Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, from whence this soldier had accompanied 
him to Palmyra. As he professed to be perfectly acquainted with 
all the localities of Damascus and its environs, and offered to attend 
us in our excursions, we engaged him for this service, and deter- 
mined to profit by this occasion to see some part of the city at 
least to-da; . 

After an early breakfast, we lel*t the convent on foot, and as 
our faces were not yet known to any of the Moslems of Damascus, 
we directed our course first to the Great Alostjue, where, when we 
had arrived, we shook off our slippers and walked boldly through. 
By the aid of our beards, white turbans, and a certain conformity 
to Turkish or Arabic movements only to be acquired by habit, we 
passed undiscovered, and without even being regarded, as mere 
strangers generally are, though known to be of the same faith. This 
mosque is situated to tfie north of the Catholic convent, and 
stands on an elevated position, nearly in the centre of the city. 
On approaching its entrance we ascended a flight of* steps leading- 
up to the door, at the foot of which is a fountain that sends forth a 
column of clear water to the height of from ten to fifteen feet. 
The square court in f'ront of* this building is magnificent from its 
extent; and the interior of the mosque itself*, from its vast dimen- 
sions, produces a most imposing effect. Its form is that of an oblong 
square, composed of three long aisles running parallel to each other, 
and divided by rows of fine Corinthian columns. On the outside, 
it is seen that these three aisles have each a separate pent roof, 
that the larirc dome rises from the centre of the central roof, and 
that at the end of each of these is a minareh or minaret. The 
outer court has, on three of its sides, a portico or colonnade of* Syrian 
granite pillars, mostly of a fine grain and reddish colour, but we 
did not observe the columns of verd-antique which are said to be 

• R R 2 
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in that front of the mosque which faces towards the court, though 
it was very possible for them to exist, and yet to have escaped our 
observation as we passed. 

It appears from the best authorities that this mosque was a 
Christian cathedral j and this opinion is supported by the style of 
the architecture, which is of the Corinthian order throughout every 
part of the edifice. It is thought by some writers to have been 
built by the Emperor Heraclius, and dedicated to Zachariah ; by 
others it is considered to have been the work of the bishops of this 
see, and by them dedicated to St. John of Damascus ; while the 
Turks cjdl it the Mosque of St. ,Tohn the Baptist, and think it was 
built by the Khalif Valid, in the 86th year of the Hejira, from some 
of the Arabic historians mentioning that he embellished it about 
that period. The mosque, at the time of our passing through it, 
was full of people, though these were not worshippers, nor was it 
at either of the usual hours of public prayer.* Some of the par- 
ties were assembled to smoke, others to play at chess, and some 
apparently to drive bargains of trade, but certainly none to pray. 
It was indeed a living picture of what we might believe the temple 
at Jerusalem to have been, when those “ who sold oxen, and sheep, 


• Hcnjiimiii of Tuclehi visited Damascus in the 9th century, and at that time it 
appears that infideis were strictly prohibited, a.s now, from entering the mosques. It 
was, perhaps, from his being unable to enter these buildings and in.spect them for him- 
self, that he gives .such extravagant accounts of them in his book. 'Fhe Great Mosque 
was considered in his day to have been anciently the Royal Palace of Ben Hadad, and 
its magnificence was highly extolled. Damascus w'as then called the commencement 
of the kingdom of Norahlin (probably Noor-ed-deen), King of tlic Togarman (the 
Togarmah of Ezekiel), commonly called Turks. '|- 

t Togarmah traded in horsemen, lior.scs, and nniles, with Tyre, on the coast. (Ezekiel, xxvii. 14.) 
Those were no doubt the race at present called Turcomans, who still carry on the same occupation of 
breeding and selling horses, and liiring themsedves out as horsemen, and arc scattered overall the country 
north of S\ria, along the fertile plains at the foot of Mount Taurus, ranging to the eastward into the heart 
of Asia. 1 Iravo noticed this, l)ecause the most learned commentators appear to be at a loss where to fix 
the country of the Togarmali. Bochart thinks it is Cappadocia ; Michaelis, Armenia and Media, where 
the kings of IVrsia bred their horses, and where the tribute was paid in them. See Ncwcoinbe, who cites 
the Circck scholiast in E/.ekit*l, xxxvifi. 6, The Chaldee renders it by Germania, 'rhe objection to Ar- 
menin is that in every other passage this is rendered by Ararat. (2 Kings, xix. 37. — Isiiiah, xxxvii. 58. — 
Jeremiah, li. 27.) — Vincent, 
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and doves, and the changers of money sitting there,’* were driven 
out by Jesus with a scourge of cords, and their tables overturned. 
It was, in short, a place of public resort and thoroughfare, a 
“ house of merchandise,” as the temple of the Jews had become 
in the days of the Messiah.* 

On leaving the mosque, we came out into a crowded bazar, 
which accounted for the building itself being used as a convenient 
resort for those who wished to converse apart on the subject of 
business, thus answering the convenient purpose of a promenade and 
an exchange. In order to show that this may also exist in Christian 
countries, without implying any extraordinary irreverence to reli- 
gion, it may be sufficient to advert to the assignations which take 
place in the Catholic cathedrals of the continent of Europe, and 
the sauntering gossip of idle visitors to Westminster Abbey, in our 
own country ; to say nothing of the appropriation of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem to worse purposes than either, at the time 
of its most solemn celebrations, for which we have the most un- 
exceptionable authority, j* They all tend to prove, that in every 
country there is a strange mixture of profit and pleasure with re- 
ligion, and that edifices set apart for the solemn worship of the 
Deity, into which no one should enter but with feelings of the 
purest devotion, are frecjuently the scenes of indulgence, to sonic, of 
the worst passions of luiman nature — hypocrisy, fraud, and men- 
tal and physical prostitution. 

Among the miniirehs of the city we noticed one of consider- 
able height and grandeur, covered on the outside witli a rich green 


* Luke, ii. 13 — 1 6. 

t W c wcr>t to take our last leave of the Holy Senulehre, this being the last time 
that ii was to be opened this festival. Upon this finisliing day, and the night following, 
the Turks allow free admittance for all peo|»le, without deniunding any fee of entrance, 
as at other times, calling it a day of charity. By this promiscuous licence they let in, 
not only the poor, but, as I was told, the lewd and vicious also, who come hither to get 
convenient opportunity for prostitutions, profaning the holy places in such a maimer 
(as it is said) that they were not worse defiled when the heathens liere celebratetl their 
^Aphrodisia. — Maund/'cW s Travels. 
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colour, which looked like enamel, or the foil that is sometimes 
worn on theatrical dresses ; and from its reflecting the rays of tlie 
sun, which shone in full blaze upon it at the moment of its attract- 
ing our notice, it produced a splendid effect. 

We went aller this to the mosque of the dervishes, which is 
at the extremity of the city, anti were shown at this place a ])lea- 
sant garden, in which these religious fanatics dance themselves into 
a temporary intoxication or madness, for which they select tlie most 
holy of the days of the week, Friday. The veneration in which these 
double impostors are held, who first delude themselves and then 
their followers, is of itself sufficient to stamp the character of the 
present race of JMoliammedans, if no other proof of their extreme 
ignorance and barbarism existed. It remains only because of that 
ignorance being general, and it can only be eradicated by making 
knowledge take its place : so that those who cry out against the 
too general diffusion of information among the lower orders of our 
countrymen at home, and deplore the growing intelligence of the 
age, may sec to what an odious state of debasement and degrada- 
tion man may descend, when knowledge is withheld from him, and 
to what a mass of misery and crime their pretended regard for 
“ social order” necessarily tends. The mosque of the dervishes 
is a large, regular, and handsome edifice. It has two of the loftiest 
and finest minarehs, or towers, anywhere to be seen in Damascus. 
Besides the princi{)al dome, which is very large, a line of smaller 
ones is carried round three sides of the open court in front of the 
building, after the same manner as those in the great mosque at 
Mecca, of which it appears to be a close imitation. The domes 
are all of the low or flattened kind, and, as well as the pointed 
summits of’ the minarehs, all covered with lead. The architecture 
is not Saracen, or Arabic, as seen in the jn*incipal mosques of 
Cairo, but Turkish, as seen in most of the principal buildings at 
Smyrna and C’onstantinople. The execution is, however, in a 
pleasing style and good proportions, and the whole kept in a per- 
fect state of repair. From its agreeable situation, and being sur- 
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rounded by gardens, trees, and water, it forms one of the most 
charming spots among the many that Damascus furnishes ; but it 
was impossible to admire its beauties, and think of the worse tlian 
useless, the pernicious, institution to which it was originally ap- 
plied, without a sigh of regret for the blindness and ignorance 
which could alone have so perverted the best gifts of bountiful 
nature. It was some consolation to learn, that now and then a clear 
head and a benevolent heart sprung up even among the Turks, to 
do some good amidst the mass of evil which characterises the laws, 
institutions, and manners of that race. An instance of this, which 
we now beheld, struck us with more force from its proximity to the 
seat of folly and superstition just described, for the mosque being 
shut, we were taken by our attendant to the court adjoining it, where 
we were shown a large manufactory of silk, carried on within the 
precincts of the buildings, and constituting, as we were informed, a 
purely charitable institution, founded by Stdtan Suliman. We 
could not gather from our guide, who was both uninformed, and 
backward to communicate freely even the little that he did know, 
what was the supposed amount of the funds, nor the mode in which 
they were applied for the relief of charitable objects attached to or 
dependant on this foundation ; but we learnt this at least, that the 
productive labour of making silk goods for charitable purposes was 
carried on during six days of the week with little intermission, and 
that the seventh only was occupied by the dancing or whirling 
dervishes for the exhibition of their frenzied freaks of folly. It 
would be a great relief to suffering humanity, if the same propor- 
tion between the useful and the useless occupation of‘ time pre- 
vailed over the whole earth ; we might then hope to see a more 
equal distribution of the bounties of nature, which are more than 
sufficient for all, and would give every nation abundance, if its po- 
pulation were usefully employed for six days in the week, giving 
the seventh only to recreation and repose. 

Our next excursion, after leaving the mosque of the dervishes, 
was to a small suburb, named Salheyah, lying at the foot of the 
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mountains which bound Damascus on the W. and W. N.W. Tliis 
suburb, or town, is situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
limits of the city, to which, Iiowever, it may be said to be connected 
by a public road, with a broad ]>aved way in the centre for horses, 
and a raised causeway on each side for the accommodation of foot 
passengers. This road leads through one continued succession of gar- 
dens on each side, with clean and limpid streams, forming altogether 
one of the most interesting walks that coidd be desired. This plai e 
becomes one of general resort for pleasure on the last day of every 
week, when it is crowded with visitors on their way to and from 
Salhcyah, where it is usual for persons of every age and condition 
to repair in holiday trim whenever their health and circumstances 
admit. 

xsTiimbers of Turkish females, enveloped in white muslin robes, 
with large head-dresses, covered by the ample folds of their outer 
garment, sat in parties by the way side, some smoking, others en- 
gaged in loud and merry conversation, with satirical remarks on 
the odd or curious among the passengers who crowded by, and 
others amusing themselves and their children, who surrounded 
them in groupes, and evidently enjoyed the scene as heartily as 
their mothers. Among the women, I noticed only two who wore 
the upper garment of yellowish white silk with broad red border, 
so common to the female dress of Nablous, at which place it is 
manufactured. With these exceptions, the dress here was univer- 
sally an ample robe of snow-white muslin, with veils of a dark 
gauze, of striped and flowered patterns, the colours chiefly brown 
and yellow. Most ot the females wore their veils down ; some, 
however, had their faces wholly uncovered, and others partially so: 
the chief pleasure of all appeared to consist in seeing and being 
seen. From the prevailing practice, throughout almost every part 
of Turkey and Arabia, and particularly in large towns, of the re- 
spectable females going into public always veiled, and none but 
women of loose character showing their faces to the world, I had 
conceived that those who sat unveiled by the way side were of the 
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laKcr description * ; but we were informed that such was tlie seve- 
rity of the government against this class, that spies and informers 
were paid by the state for their detection ; and when any were 
found, they were generally put to dcatli without a liearing or a trial. 
This last, indeed, is a part of justice almost unknown in Turkey, 
wlu're accusation is too oflcn considered proof, and men and women 
arc deprived of existence on thc.slightcst pretexts, whenever their 
death may be desired to gratify the caprice or revenge of some 
remorseless tyrant. It is impossible to imagine, much less 
detail, all the horrid evils to which this abominable system, of 
government by will, exposes mankind ; or sufKciently to express 
ontfs astonishment at the ignorance and stuj)idity of men (for 
courage is rarely wanting) who patiently submit to any govern- 
ment but that which is established and regulated by fixed and 
equitable laws. One-tenth part of the exertions made by the 
people to depose one tyrant and set up another, in times of tumult 
and commotion, which occur almost every year in some part or 
other of the Turkish dominions, would accomplish an entire revo- 
lution in their favour. Ignorance is the true cause, and its removal 
the only effectual remedy. 

The men of the city were mounted, some on horses richly 
caparisoned, others on fine mules and asses that trotted with a vigour 
and activity which these animals never exhibit in the West ; some 
were sauntering on foot as if to prolong the distance of their way, 
and others reposing on the banks that skirted the road, either 
smoking, playing at chess, touching the Arnaout guitar to their 
songs, or employctl in some diversion that proved how generally 
and effectually all parties had abandoned themselves to the sense of 
luxury and pleasure, in all the various inodes in which they had 
the means of enjoying it. Nothing was wanting to render this one 


* It is wortliy ol* remark, that, in the early Ji^^es of tlie worltl, honest women ex- 
posed themselves openly to the gaze of mankind, and Imrlots only covered themselves. 
See Genesis, xxxviii. 1.5. in the story of Judah and Tamar. 
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of the happiest scenes that human beings could witness, except the 
removal of that sense of insecurity which must necessarily be felt 
by all who live under a confirmed despotism, where no man can be 
assured that his wife, his children, his possessions, or even his ex- 
istence, shall be exempt from violation for even an hour beyond the 
present ; as the rising sun may behold him in full possession of 
happiness, and the setting sun go down upon his misery, and see 
him stripped of all that rendered life desirable or worth pre- 
serving. 

It was about noon when we reached the town of Salheyah, 
and asccntling the hill above it towards a Sheikh’s tomb, or some 
similar monument, called Kubt-el-Nasr, we enjoyed from thence a 
prospect that was truly enchanting. Having, unfortunately, neg- 
lected to take with us either a compass, a pencil, or even paper, 
no sketch was made of the view, which would have so well rc- 
wanled the trouble. The inhabitants of Damascus believe that 


the Garden of Kden, or the Paradise of our first ])arents, was in 
the plain below ; and they still show to strangers, at a place called 
Kl-lloobby, four streams, which they consider to be the four rivers 
described by JMoses as issuing from thence. IVadilion preserves 
an anecdote, which is assigned to JMohammed, the Arabian prophet, 
though probably belonging to some later personage, but sufficiently 
indicative of the high estimation in which the local beauty of the 
country around Damascus is held. It is said that the IVophet, 
arriving at a spot called Dl-Koddem, about two miles south of the 
city, was so impressed with the luxuriant and enchanting view 
before him, that he turned back from entering it, declaring that 
there was ojdy one paradise for man, and leaving the print of his 
foot on the spot where he resolved to leav^e this earthly paradise in 
pursuit of the heavenly one, over which spot a mosque is said to 
be built to commemorate this cv’ent. Others mention a similar 


sentiment cx))resse(l by a certain saint as he caught the first view 
of Damascus from the summit of this hill on the west, from which 
the view is more commanding and magnificent. But whether both, 
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or either of these anecdotes be true or not, their existence, as tra- 
ditionary stories, proves at least how appropriately they are consi- 
dered by the people of the spot to express the super-eminent 
beauty of their place of abode ; and in this all strangers who have 
a relish for the charms of landscape must cordially concur. 

From this point of view the city of Damascus appeared to ex- 
tend its greatest length from north to south, being broader at the 
northern, and tapering gradually away towards the southern end. 
Its extreme length appeared to be about three in lies, and its extreme 
breadth about two. It stands on the western edge of a fine plain, 
and a level site, having a chain of hills pressing close upon it on 
the north-west, and the plain extending away beyond the range of 
vision to the east. The buildings of the city being constructed 
chiefly of stone below and light yellow bricks above, while the 
principal public edifices are painted in the gayest colours, the 
aspect of the whole is light and airy in the extreme. The castle, 
with its outer court and massive walls, and the great mosque 
already described, both of which are nearly in the centre of the 
city, look imposing by their magnitude, as seen from hence ; and 
the light and tapering minarets that rise in every quarter of the 
town, give a peculiar character of elegance to the whole. The gar- 
dens that surround the city on the north; the fine olive grounds 
and long avenues of trees to the south ; the numerous villages 
pressing the skirts of the town on the east, and the great suburb of 
Salheyah, with the thronged ]>ublic way that leads to it on the 
west ; added to the sombre but rich and thickly-planted cypresses, 
the slender poplars, the corn grounds, and the rivers and streams 
which so abundantly water the whole, give to this charming spot 
a character becoming a scene in fairy-land, and render it a fit object 
for the descriptive powers of an Arabian tale. ^ 


* Pliny sa 3 's, tli.at the Syrijins were excellent gardeners, and took such pains and 
were so ingenious in the lajdng out of their grounds, as to give rise to a Cl reek j)roverb 
to that effect. — Nai.IIisi. b. xx. c. 51. 
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Not far from the spot at whicli we halted to enjoy this ert- 
chanting view, was an extensive cemetery, at which we noticed the 
custom so prevalent among eastern nations of visiting the tombs 
of their deceased frienc^s. These were formed with great care, 
and finished with extraordinary neatness : and at the foot of each 
grave, was enclosed a small earthen vessel, in which was planted 
a sprig of myrtle, regularly watered every day by the mourning 
friend who visited it. Throughout the whole of this extensive 
place of burial, we did not observe a single grave to which this 
token ol‘ respect and sorrow was not attached ; and, scatU?rcd 
among the tombs in different quarters of the cemetery, we saw 
from twenty to thirty parties of females, sitting near the honoured 
remains of some recently lost and deeply regretted relative or 
friend, and either watering their myrtle plants, or strewing flowers 
over the green turf that closed upon their heads.* This interest- 
ing office of friends or lovers sorrowing for the dead, is consigned 
entirely to females ; as if from a conviction tlijrt their hearts are 
more susceptible of those tender feelings which the duties of such 
an office necessarily implies, and their breasts fitter abotles for that 


* Tlio custom of dccoratiiif^ djitivcs was onc'i* imiversally prevalent in Kn^land, 
as well as ainoiijnf nations of the hi<rlu\st antiejuity, Th<*re is an admirable paper on 
this subject, under the head of Rural iMinerals/’ in the Sketcli Rook of Geoffrey 
Crayon, from which the following passage may be here* appr(>j)riatcly introduced : — 
“ The natural efieet of sorrow over the dead is to refine and elevate the mind ; and 
we liiive a proof of it in the [uirity of sentiment and the unaffected elegance of thought 
whicli pervaded the whole of these funeral observances. Thus it was an esj)ecial 
precaution, that none but .sweet-scented evergreens and flowers should be einploved. 
The intention seems to have lieeii to soften the horrors of the tomb, to beguile the 
mind from brooding over the tlisgraces of perishing mortality, and to associate the 
memory of the deceased witli llie most delicate and beautiful objects in nature. Theiv 
is a di.srnal process going on in the gi’ave, ere du.st can return to its kindred dust, 
which tlu‘ imagination shrinks from contemplating; and \\e seek still to think of the 
form we have loved, with those refined associations which it awakened when blooming 
before us in youth and beauty- ‘ Lay her V the earth,' says Laertes of his virgin 
sister ; 

^ And from Iut fair and unpolluted flcbli 
May violets spring /’ ” 
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pure and affectionate sorrow which is indulged for the loss of 
those who are dear to us, than the sterner bosoms of men. It is 
a great advance from savage life to know and to acknowledge this ; 
and where such an admission of the superior purity and fidelity of 
the female heart and character exists, their ultimate advancement 
to that rank which their sex should hold in social life cannot be 
altogether hopeless. For this, as for most other blessings, in- 
creased knowledge is the most effectual security ; when this shall 
take the place of ignorance, the domestic slavery of women, which 
now disgraf'os the East, will disappear as certainly as that abomi- 
nable slavery of men which for so many years disgraced the name 
of Christians in the West. 

We prolonged our stay at Salheyah, and in its neighbourhood, 
until near sunset, and in our return home saw near the gate ol‘ one 
of the pasha’s palaces a large oriental plane-tree, of at least fifteen 
feet in diameter, and about one hundred feet in height, with rid 
and exuberant foliage, forming altogether the noblest object of the 
vegetable world that I had ever beheld. In our way we halted at 
a coffee house in the horse-baziir, where we saw some of the most 
beautiful Arab horses, mares, and colts exhibiting to purchasers, 
smoked a nargeel, and chatted with some of the Bedouins who had 
brought them in from the Desert for sale. We reached the con- 
vent in time for the evening meal, and sat up late, recapitulating 
the agreeable objects we had seen, and the pleasing impressions 
we had mutually experienced during our excursion of the day. 




CHAP. XVL 

KXAMINATION OP THE INTERIOR OP DAMASCUS. 

Damascus, Sunday, March 25. — Desirous of resuming or 
continuing the task of visiting the principal parts of the city, and 
making the best use of my short stay here until I could receive 
my baggage and papers from Seyda, where they had been left by 
Mr.Bankes, we (juitted the convent, after an early breakfast, and, 
under the guidance of the person who attended us in our ramble 
of yesterday, proceeded in search of other objects deemed equally 
deserving a stranger’s attention. 

Our first visit was to the office of a celebrated Jew, named 
Mallim Yusef, the brother of Mallim Haim, the great Jew at Acre ; 
each of these men directing all the financial operations of the re- 
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spective governments under which they lived.* We found the Jew 
sitting in a small and mean apartment, in the court of the palace, 
surrounded by a number of writers, all apparently of his own reli- 
gion. Mr. Bankes had brought letters to him from Lady Hester 
Stanhope, which procured us a good reception. After a few mi- 
nutes’ conversation, and the serving of coffee, we expressed a wish 
to be permitted to sec the palace of the pasha, the castle, the 
armoury, and any other public building that might be deemed 
worthy of a stranger’s attention, which, after some hesitation, arising 
from the peculiar circumstances of the government at the present 
moment, was at last acceded to. 

As no regularly appointed pasha had yet replaced the late 
governor of Damascus, who had recently died on his route of 
return from the pilgrimage of Mecca, the administration of affairs 
was vested In tlic hands of his kihyah bey, or prime minister. A 
message was therefore sent in to an inner apartment of the palace, 
stating the nature of our visit, and the rccpiest we had preferred; 
when the bearer of it soon returned, and invited us in the name 
of his master, to “ the presence.” We readily followed him, and 
found the venerable Turk seated in a small but richly furnished 
apartment, guarded and attended by at least fi fty handsome offi- 
cers, all armed with sabres and dirks, and all superbly dressed. 
^Ve were desired to scat ourselves on the sofa beside these 
chiefs, before whom stootl in groups an ecjual number of armed 
attendants, and were treated with great respect and attention. 

^ It is worthy ol ivmiirk, that llaniascus was con.sidered by soiiui of the older 
writers ns tlie origiiuil city of the lews: niul, iiidiT’d, we luwe it riienlionetl as tlie 
i)irth-j)lnee of I'^lie/er, tlio steward of tlu'. houscliokl of Abram, bi^fore he was promised 
to 1)0 the father of the whole race, and of I.srael, whose children they were to be called. 
Tlio autho)*, w ho de.scribos it as the original city of the Jews, calls it also the 
most noble of tlu' cities of Syria,” which it still continues to be. He adds, that the 
Syrian kings boasted their descent in a right lino from Queen Semiramis ; and says, 
that the name of Damascus was given to the city by one of its earliest kings, who was 
himself so called, and in honour of wJioni the Syrians afterwards worshipped the 
st'.pnlchre of his wife Arathes (probably Aradus on the coast), as a temple, and es- 
teemed lier a goddess in the height of their most religions devotions. 
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The rich Jew, Mallim Yusef^ wlio conducted us to the presence of 
the kiliyah bey, seated himself with the greatest possible humi- 
lity on the floor beneath us, at the feet of his superiors who occu- 
pied the sofa, first kneeling, and then sitting back while kneeling, 
on the heels and, soles of his feet, with these and his hands com- 
pletely covered, in an attitude and with an air of the most abject 
and unqualified humiliation. Mr. Bankes was dre.ssed as a Turkish 
effendi, or private and unmilitary person ; I still continued to wear 
the less showy garments of the Christian merchant, with which I 
had replaced my Bedouin garb. The rich Jew was dressed in the 
most costly garments, including Cashmere shawls, Bussian fiirs, 
Indian silks, and English broad-cloth: all, however, being of dark 
colours, since none but the orthodox Mohammedans are allowed 
to wear either green, red, yellow, azure, or white, in any ol their 
garments, which arc therefore, however costly in material, almost 
restricted to dark browns, blacks, and blues. Among the party 
was also a Moslem dervish, with a patchwork and party-coloured 
bonnet of a sugar loaf shape, and his body scarcely half covered 
with rags and tattered garments ; his naked limbs obtruding them- 
selves most oftensively, and his general appearance being indecent 
and disgusting. It was impossible not to 1k‘ struck forcibly with 
the different modes of' reception and treatment adopted towards 
usr more particularly as contrasted with our real and apparent con- 
ditions. The Jew, who was by far the wealthiest and the most 
[)owerfuI of all present, who lived in the most s])lendid house in 
Damascus, and fed from his table more than a hundred poor fami- 
lies every day, who literally managed the great machine of gov'ern- 
inent, and had influence enough, both here and at Constantinople, 
to procure the removal of the present bey from his j)ost if* he 
desired it, was obliged to kneel in the presence of those who could 
not have carried on the affairs of government without his aid, 
while the dervish, contemptible alike for his ignorance and 
arrogjint assumption of superiority, was admitted to the seat of 
honour, and, with ourselves, who were of a faith as far removed 
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from their own as the Jew’s, was served with coffee, sherbet, and 
perfumes, and treated by the attendants with all the marks of sub- 
mission and respect. 

After a short conversation on general subjects, in which poli- 
tical news and exchange of compliments had the largest share, 
two cawasses, or soldiers, with silver sticks, were ordered to attend 
us around the palace, and we accordingly withdrew. On the in- 
telligence of the late pasha’s death first reaching Damascus, the 
treasury, and all the apartments of his residence which were 
thought to contain any valuable articles, were instantly secured 
with bolts and bars, and placed under lock and seal, in which 
state of security they still remained, this being assigned to us as 
a reason why the apartments best worth seeing were not at pre- 
sent accessible. We were, therefore, shown only a few of the 
rooms of the palace, and all of these fell far short of our expect- 
ations, having nothing of magnificence in their appearance. Many 
of them, indeed, were so mean as to force comparisons of a ludi- 
crous nature, and present the image of a barber’s shop, a tailor’s 
board, &c. This was particularly the case with one small apart- 
ment which was said to be a favourite one of the late pasha, in 
which he generally took his evening coffee, though such a place 
would be appropriated to no higher use than a scullery in any 
decent house in England. The choice of such a place was pro- 
bably, however, not in conformity with the natural taste of this 
Turkish chief, but from an affect.ation of simplicity in public, which 
is by no means uncommon with those who indulge in the greatest 
luxuries and sensualities in private, and who arc withal the most 
inexorable of tyrants, as evinced, among others, in the character 
of the late pasha of Acre, surnamcd .Tezzar, or the butcher, from 
his bloody cruelty, who nevertheless assumed in public the sim- 
plicity of a patriarch or a hermit. 

Erom seeing the lower apartments of the palace, we were 
taken to a flight of wooden stairs, which we ascended, and came 
to a long gallery at the top, from which we were shown through 

T T 
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the windows the interior of a fine room, the embellishments of 
which were really handsome. The marble pavement, the gilded 
and enamelled friezes, cornices, and ceilings, the pointed arched 
recesses, the curious and costly mosaic of the inlaid doors, were 
all extremely beautiful ; and this splendour of the pasha’s retire- 
ment might well compensate for his public appearance of humility. 
We learnt that this was the principal apartment in which he 
received and passed his leisure hours with the ladies of his harem ; 
a word which to an English ear conveys an idea of indulgence in 
voluptuous pleasures, and is calculated to give the most errone- 
ous notions of Turkish life, the harem being no doubt as often the 
scene of cruel and ferocious violence as of consenting love. We 
learnt that there were now in the palace a number of the paslia’s 
wives and concubines, under charge of a bearded old man, who 
was pointed out to us, and not in tlie keeping of eunuchs, as is 
almost universally the case. They would remain here, we were 
told, closely immured and jealously guarded in their confinement, 
until a person deputed from (Constantinople should arrive to take 
them to the Grand Signor, or Sultan of Stamboul, who has alone 
the power of adding them to the innumerable vi(;tims of his own 
imperial harem, or disposing of them as may suit his pleasure in 
marriage to his favourite officers. The reflections suggested by 
this communication, formed a powerful drawback from the plea- 
sure we derived from the gay and happy scene of yesterday, while 
it confirmed my impression of the dreadful insecurity of life and 
liberty under a despotism so unlimited as this. 

Gur next visit was to the armoury, in the great court before 
the palace. We saw here thirty brass field-pieces, six-pounders, 
of Turkish foundry and well mounted, being ranged in front of* 
the armoury, and ready for immediate service. Within these were 
some few heaps of shot and shells, and a number of large Jars 
filled with tar ; several closed palanquins or tachterevans, which 
are borne between two camels, and used for the conveyance of the 
pasha’s ladies, whenever he may need their attendance in any 
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journey or excursion, and particularly for the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
There were also about fifty large and very old blunderbusses, 
capable of carrying a ball of about a pound weight, and furnished 
with a swivel just before the match-lock, so as to admit of its being 
fastened to a saddle and fired from a dromedary’s back, or from 
the ground, as occasion might require. This place might be called 
the magazine of the Hadj, rather than the general armoury, as all 
these articles, we were told, were kept exclusively for the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, and put in requisition on the departure of the 
annual caravan. 

From hence we went to the castle, which is not far distant 
from the magazine described. It is a large edifice, constructed 
in nearly the same style as the great castle at llozrah, and sur- 
rounded with a broad and deep ditch of rustic masonry. It 
appears to be a work of great antiquity, and to have undergone 
many alterations, additions, and repairs, at different periods. The 
stones of the oldest parts of this building, near its foundation, are 
of an extraordinarily large size. The rustic masonry is the only 
feature of Homan architecture that it possesses, as the arches of 
the interior are chiefly of the pointed form, like those of Adje- 
loon and Assalt. These castles, instead of elucidating the history 
of the pointed arch, and defining the line which separates the 
eastern from the western style of architecture, or serving to mark 
the distinction between the Koman, the Saracen, and the Gotliic 
orders of building, offer perpetual contradictions, and make the 
subject more difficult and obscure. In the same edifice we had 
seen the round, the flattened, and the pointed arch, rustic masonry 
on the exterior front, and fine smooth masonry in the interior 
walls ; yet all apparently of the same age, and, in many instances, 
certainly all coeval with the original construction of the work in 
which they appeared. 

At the castle of Athlete, on the sea-coast of Palestine, Mr. 
Bankes acknowledged to me that he had seen sufficient of these 
mixed features to create strong doubts in his mind as to the accu- 

T T 2 
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racy of the system he had hitherto adopted, for his guidance in 
distinguishing the Roman from the Saracenic works of the country. 
At Assalt, my own opinions were in the same manner shaken. At 
Adjeloon, where I saw the fan or shelJ niche of Roman shape and 
design united with the pointed arch of the Saracen form, my }>re- 
vious notions were quite unsettled. At Bozrah, the fine Doric 
theatre and the sharp vaulted passages seen in the same building, 
gave my opinions on this subject an entirely dilferent turn from 
that which they had at first taken. And, lastly, this castle of' 
Damascus had again raised fresh doubts as to the accuracy of 
either of the systems successively adopted. There appeared, at 
last, to be a choice between two hypotheses only ; first, tluit the 
pointed arch was as frequently used by the Romans in their build- 
ings in this country, as the semicircular one, and that the castles 
enumerated were all of Roman origin ; or, secondly, that the 
rounded arch, the rustic masonry, and the shell or fan-topped 
niche, the most peculiar features of Roman work, were used by 
the Saracens who succeeded them in their possessions, and that 
these were all Mohammedan castles, erected after the expulsion of 
the Romans and Greeks of the Gower Kmpire from the country. 
The first of these alternatives seemed to me, however, the most 
probably accurate of the two; and as the pointed arch is found in 
some of the oldest of the buildings in the Ilaurau, constructed 
wholly of stone, it may have been found existing in these works 
of the country when the Romans first came into it, and have been 
subsequently used by them in other and larger works of ornament 
or defence. 

That the early Greeks were unacquainted with the principle 
of constructing the arch, though they had carried architecture to 
a higher pitch of’ excellence than any other nation that preceded 
them, seems to be generally maintained and admitted. It is also 
asserted and believed, that neither the Indians nor the Egyptians 
were acquainted with this refinement in building. In Egypt, 
however, the monuments of which country are more ancient pro- 
bably than that of any other on the face of the globe, the Jbrm of 
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the Roman arch was well known ; and at the remains of Abydos, 
or El Araba Medfbiin, on the western bank of the Nile, are seve- 
ral arched passages cut out in stone, and sculptured with hiero- 
glyphics executed with infinite labour and care. Among the 
ruins of Thebes, also, on the western side of the Nile, sun-dried 
brick buildings have been found to contain constructed arches, (I 
think of the pointed form,) the antiquity of which is very uncer- 
tain. They may, indeed, be referred to an age coeval with Thebes 
itself, as well as to any later period ; since a pyramid of the same 
material (sun-dried brick) exists near Dashour and Sakkara*; a 
boundary wall of the same material near the cataracts of the Nile 
at Assouam ; city walls at Babylon in Mesopotamia, at Eliethas 
in Upper Egypt, and at Tiinis in Lower Egypt ; besides private 
dwellings at Abu-ke-sheid in the desert of Suez j at Bubastis in 
the Sharkieh, and other places decidedly Egyptian, and unques- 
tionably of the earliest ages. The sun-dried brick buildings at 
Thebes may be as old as any of these, and the arches still remain- 
ing in them be therefore of very high antiquity ; so also the round 


* The biiildii)g.s of brick were not only as ancient as those of stone, but would seem, 
from the expressions attributed to an Egyptian king on erecting a pyramid of this 
material, lo have been in liighcr estimation. The followdiig is the pa.ssage of Herodotus 
in which this may be seen : — 

Alter Mycerinus, as the priests infc^rmcd me, Asychis reigned in Egypt; he erect- 
ed the east entrance to the temple of Vulcan, wdiich is far the greatt\st and most mag- 
nificent. Each of the above-mentioned vestibule's, is elegantly adornecl witli figures 
well carved and other ornaments of buildings, but this is superior to them all. In 
this reign, when commerce was checked and injured from the extreme want of money, 
an ordinance passed, tiiat any one might borrt)w money, giving the body of his father 
as a pledge: by this law, the sepulchre of the debtor became in the power i>f the 
creditor; for if the debt wtis not dischaiged, he could neither be buried witli his 
family, nor in any other vault, nor was he suffered to inter one of his descendants, f 
This prince, desirous of surpassing all his pre<lecessors, left, as a monument of his 
fame, a pyramid of brick, w ith tliis inscription on a piece of marble : ‘ Do not dis- 
parage my worth by comparing me to tho.se pyramiils composed of stone ; I am as 
much superior to them, as Jove is to the rest of the deities : I am formed of bricks, 
which were made of mud adhering to poles drawTi from the bottom of the lake.’ — 
This was the most memorable of this king's actions.” — Fsiiterp(\ cxxxvi. 

• t The laws of England allow the arrest of a person’s dead body till his debts arc paid; this tncMitioncd 
by Herodotus is the first example perhaps on record of such a custom. 
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and pointed arches found in the oldest buildings of the Hauran, 
supporting the roofs of stone, may be of an antiquity long anterior 
to the first conquests of the Romans in the East. In these build- 
ings are seen arched windows, the arch scooped out of one solid 
stone, with square, circular, and diagonal apertures cut out of the 
masses used in the masonry of the front, at the same time that 
construcfed arches built of several separate stones are found on the 
inside of the same edifice. All these are certainly coeval with the 
stone ceilings and stone doors of the same buildings, and are to 
be found in the most ancient structures now existing in the Hau- 
ran. The arch, whether of the rounded or pointed form, as found 
existing in these buildings, may, therefore, be carried back to the 
earliest period at which these fertile plains were first peopled by 
a race dwelling in houses ; and this we know to have been as early 
as the time of Job, or even before, as, in his day, his sons and 
daughters feasted luxuriously in houses ; while the Chaldeans and 
Sabeans, who, like the present inhabitants of the neighbouring 
desert, the Bedouin Arabs, fell upon the inhabitants of the plains, 
and carried ofl’ their camels and flocks, smiting those who resisted 
with the edge of the sword probably lived as their successors at 
this moment do, in fenfs. Wherever, indeed, the cultivators of 
the soil were fixed, as in these towns of the Haurfin, and led a 
settled life, as distinguished from the wanderers of the desert, their 
habitations must always have been of stone, from the great abun- 
dance of that material, and the total want of wood; and buildings 
so constructed, of low and massive proportions, with large an<l 
solid blocks, united with careful and excellent workmanship, would 
endure as long as the pyramids of Memphis, or the most ancient 
structures now existing in any part of the globe. 

It is not, however, to be necessarily inferred from this, that 
the Romans borrowed their form of the arch, or the principle of its 


• See tlie first cfuipter of the book of Job, which is generally considered to t>e 
the most ancient of all the books of Scripture ; where many coincidences will strike 
the reader, between the present state of the Hauran, and the ancient picture of the 
Land of Liz.” 
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construction, from the East, since these might both have existed 
in this quarter at an early period, and yet have been discovered in 
Italy also at a much later date, without any knowledge of its ex- 
istence elsewhere : and it will readily be admitted, that while such 
discoveries as those of the polar attraction, mariner’s compass, 
gunpowder, and the ai*t of printing, were made by the Chinese in 
the East, and European nations in the West, without interchange 
or communication between these countries, the more simple dis- 
covery of the principle of the arch in building might have been 
made by two separate nations, and used by each without the one 
having necessarily borrowed it from the other. 

To return from this digression to the description of the castle 
of Damascus, the mixed architecture of which suggested the ob- 
servations by which the narrative has been interrupted ; we saw 
within the gate of entrance some large brass guns dismounted, and 
on the walls above nearly twenty pieces of different calibre, in a 
most neglected state ; but we could learn nothing of the ancient 
balista, which has been reported to be here, though we made many 
enquiries after it. The interior of the castle presented a confused 
heap, in which were mingled together, strong works of defence, 
ruined palaces retaining marks of ancient splendour and rich 
ornaments of the most florid Arabesque, with remains of 
fountains, aqueducts, and gardens attached; besides dark pas- 
sages, gloomy dungeons, secret stairs, and a labyrinth of various 
objects through which it would be impossible to penetrate 
without a guide who was intimately acquainted with all the 
localities of the place. 

From the summit of this extensive edifice, we commanded a 
fine panorama of all the central parts of the city, including the 
pasha’s residence, the principal mosques, and many of the large 
streets which were laid open to our view. The gardens to the 
north of the town, and Salheyah to the west, gave an additional 
charm to the picture, and would alone have rewarded the trouble 
o^ our ascent thus far, even had we met with no other objects of 
interest in our way. On descending to leave the castle, we were 
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followed by a number of the officers and dependants attached to the 
fortress, who were all importunate for their expected fees, and 
tliough we did not giv^e to any one the full amount of his demand, 
it required several Spanish dollars to pay them all. 

From the castle wc went through the city towards its eastern 
gate, and in our way were shown some of the few remaining por- 
tions of the old wall of enclosure, when Damascus was one of the 
strong walled cities of the patriarchal age. The buildings have so 
increased, however, since that period, that the number of houses 
beyond these walls is certainly double the number of those within 
their precincts. It will be remembered that Damascus is one of the 
very earliest cities of which the Scriptures make mention, being 
coeval with Babel, Nineveh, Sodom, Gomorrah, Haran, and Ur of 
the Chaldees, the first cities that existed after the flood; it is named 
also as the birth place of Eliezer, the steward of Abram’s house, 
before the covenant, by which God is represented to have given him 
the whole of this country, from the river of Egypt to the Great 
Biver, the river Euphrates.* History makes no mention of any sub- 
sequent destruction of this city, as it does of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Tyre, and Sidon, which were denounced by the prophets; so that it 
is likely to contain some remains of the very highest antiquity, and 
no wJiei'e more probably than in these broken ijortions of its original 
walls. We were not surprised, therefore, to find these fragments 
presenting, at the lowest base, a masonry apparently more ancient 
than either Roman or Saracen. The blocks of stone, of which 
the foundations were composed, arc often of a square form, which is 
unusual in any but tlu? most ancient structures, and sometimes the 
height of the blocks exceeds their length, which is still more rarely 
seen ; they are also of a large size, frequently measuring ten feet 
in length, or breadth, or height, as the greatest dimension may 
happen to be ; they have all a smooth surface, and are closely 
united without the aid of cement. Above this portion of the most 
ancient masonry which forms the foundation, and ascends but a 


See Genesis, xv. 18 . 
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little way from the base, is seen a continuation of, or rather an 
addition to, the old work, by a portion of wall raised upon the 
original base, and executed in the rustic masonry of Roman times; 
while this again is repaired and raised upon by patches of INIoham- 
medan masonry, which is easily seen to be of modern date, from the 
inferiority in the size of the materials, as well as in their strength 
of union, and neatness of execution, in all of which they are not to 
be compared to the earlier portions of the structure. 

The eastern gateway appeared to be entirely of Roman archi- 
tecture, having pilasters of the Doric order on each side. Reyond 
this gate we visited some beautiful gardens, and near them several 
extensive cemeteries, in which the graves were formed and pre- 
served with a degree of neatness and care, that evinced how 
universal was the respect and attention shown to these mansions 
of the dead. Every separate tomb that we remarked, had a sprig 
of myrtle planted at its foot, where the earthen vase that contained 
the plant was built in with the enclosure ; and this was watered 
daily by some female relative of the deceased, who visited the 
grave every day, and of whom there were not less than fifty now 
scattered singly, and in groups, over different j>arts of this moving 
yet agreeable scene. 

This formed the last jjortion of our excursion to-day ; and' 
returning through the city by a different route from any we had 
yet followed, we paid a short visit to Monsieur Chabo^cau, dined 
together at the convent, and passed a most agreeable evening in 
recapitulating and comparing the various impressions produced on 
our minds by the different objects we ha<i seen during the day. 

Damascus, Monday, MarcJi 26. — We went out this morning 
to see the bazars of the city, and were occupied during the whole 
of the day in traversing them in every direction, occasionally re- 
posing on the bench of some coffee-house, in the streets through 
which we passed, on our. way from one bazar to another. 


u u 
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The narrowest streets of Damascus are wider than the gene- 
rality of those at Cairo, and will conveniently admit of a laden 
camel marching in the centre, with room for a foot passenger to 
move in safety on each side. The greater number of the streets, 
indeed, would allow two laden camels to pass each other without 
incommoding those on foot ; and many are as wide as the great 
street by which we first traversed Damascus, on entering it from 
the southward, as before described. 

The baziirs are appropriated each to the sale of its separate 
class of articles, which is usual, indeed, throughout the Turkish 
dominions. Those in which the more valuable commodities are 
ventled, are generally roofed in, with apertures left to admit light 
and air, by which means they are kept warm and dry in winter, 
and shady and cool in summer, considerations of importance to 
places so constantly thronged, as are these resorts of purchase and 
sale. The bazfirs appeared to us to be all well furnished with the 
articles of comnicrc(j in general reejuisition here, and the traders 
seemed to be more wealthy aiul respectable than the same class of 
persons in Egypt. 

The shops are seldom opened before ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and rarely continue open longer than two o’clock ill the 
afternoon, making their period of business, therefore, only four 
hours in the day. The persons who attend in them to serve the 
customers, under the eye of the master, are well dressed, obliging, 
and polite ; and generally succeed, by their coniplimenUiry mode 
of address and agreeable manners, in inducing their visitors to pur- 
chase more of them than they at first intended. On the whole, 
there is perhaps no j)art of a modern 'rurkish or Arabian city, 
where the pictures of the Arabian tales pass so f*re(|ucntly and 
completely before the view as in a crowded bazar; and to an 
observant spectator, it is one of the most agreeable and entertaining 
rambles that he can take. 

In Damascus, all kinds of Indian commodities, but particularly 
spices, cotton manufiictur(?s, coarse and fine muslins, chintzes, and 
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gold stufFs, are in great demand, and considerable quantities of 
them are sold at high prices. Tiiese come from India by the 
Persian Gulf, Bussora, Baghdad, and Aleppo, and arc conse- 
quently burthened with all the heavy cxpcnces of land carriage 
through such a circuitous route. It is here, among other great 
cities of the Levant, including Constantinople, Smyrna, and the 
whole of A§ia Minor, that a vast fichl would be found for the con- 
sumption of Indian commodities, if they could be brought to their 
respective markets at a less cost, and renderetl available to all 
classes, instead of being confined, as they now are by their heavy 
prices, to the opulent only. It is certain that every article, the 
produce of China, India, and the Eastern seas, would be supplied 
at a much easier rate by the way of the Red Sea and Egypt to all 
the countries bordering on the Alediterranoan, than by any other 
route ; they could be even brought round the Cape of (iood Hoj)e 
to the coast of Syria, at much less cost than by the tedious carriage 
of the overland journey, when risk, (h^lay, and other considerations, 
all acting as so much additional charge, are taken into the estimate. 
The Red Sea, however, would be more expeditious and less ex- 
pensive than any other channel ; and all that is wanting for this to 
be chosen, is the assurance of* easy transit-duties in Egypt, and 
certainty of protection. The Pasha of that fertile province, by this 
simple guarantee, secured on such pledges as should induce a perfect 
reliance thereon, might do more in ten years to enrich his country, 
and to make it the resort of merchants from every part of Asia 
and Africa at least, as well as the eastern parts of Europe, than 
all the Soudans or Beys that ever reigned on the banks of the 
Nile have yet been able to effect for thaf admirably situated and 
highly interesting region. In the hands of the English, as a con- 
necting link between India and Great Britain, we should soon find 
Egypt a magazine for all the productions of the East and the 
West ; from which the cheap manufactures of our own country, 
and the rich natural productions of our Oriental possessions, would 
be distributed over every part of the globe now subject to Turkish 
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dominion, and all those that border on its extensive limits ; while 
a new stimulus would be given to industry throughout these pro- 
vinces. where many new articles would be produced as commodities 
of* barter and return. Under a despotism so liable to perpetual 
change as the government of’ Turkey, in every part of* that dis- 
jointed empire, such a state of’ things could never be realised ; 
though in Egypt, if’ the reign of Mohammed Ali be continued in 
the spirit by which that chief professes to be actuated at pre.sent, 
and his independence be established and declared, the progressive 
introduction of Europeans into his councils may do much towards 
the accomplishment of so important an object, and Egypt become 
again as celebrated for its commerce with surrounding countries 
as it was in the days of its ancient prosperity. 

Idle few manufactures of England that have yet found their 
way into the bazars of Damascus, arc much sought after, and held 
in very high esteem, particularly light woollen cloths of gay 
colours, printeil cottons and chintzes, and silk and cotton shawls 
made in imitation of those of (’ashmerc. As these are not im- 
ported direct from England to Syria, but come through the markets 
of Malta, Smyrna, the Greek Islands, and Alexandria, at each of 
which places the prices become enhanced by new charges, they 
sell here at exorbitantly high rates, and would very handsomely 
repay the adventurer of a small ship freighted with such a 
cargo, to be landed at some port on the coast. To these, how- 
ever, might be added a considerable number of other articles, 
which, from the cheap rate at which they could be furnished from 
England, would only need be known, to be in great demand. 

The greater supply of wearing apparel for the fashionable 
persons of both sexes at Damascus, is brought f rom Constantinople, 
ready made. These are mostly new, but a large quantity of clothes 
that have been previously worn, arc also brought from the Turkish 
capital for the baziirs of this city, and distributed indeed over the 
greater part of the empire. It is this practice of selling the apparel 
of those who have died of various diseases, and transporting them 
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from one city to another in boxes and bales, without their under- 
going any cleansing or even airing, after they are taken from the 
chambers of the dead, which facilitates so much the rapid spread 
of plague and pestilence from one quarter of tlie Turkish domi- 
nions to the other. The garmerits of those who are known to have 
died of the plague, are no more exempt from such sale and trans- 
port than the garments of one who may have died of mere old age; 
and no restrictions whatever exist in any town of Turkey, as to the 
free ingress and egress of all persons and commodities from one 
town to another. Such restrictions, of the nature of the quaran- 
tine laws oi Europe, are held by them as opposed to tfie principal 
tenet of their religion, a blind confidence in predestination ; and 
they are almost the only professors of that belief, who conform in 
practice to the natural dictates of such a creed, by suffering the 
destined course of events to flow on, without daring to offer their 
feeble opposition to what they believe Omnipotence itself to have 
decreed. Hence it is that that dreadful scourge of humanity, the 
plague, no sooner appears in Constantinople or Cairo, where the 
matter of infection always exists, being simply checked or rendered 
dormant by extreme heat at the latter, and extreme cold at the 
former of these capitals, and is restored to activity and vigour by the 
temperate seasons in each j)lace, than it spreads itself over every 
part of the country with which these cities carry on a commerce ; 
and by the wearing apparel of* those dying of the disease in the 
capitals being constantly conveyed into the provinces* for sale, 
thousands fall victims to this malady, whose lives might no doubt 
be saved under the common precautions which would be taken, if 
these cities were in the hands of Europeans. 

Among other various manufactures to be found in the bazars 
of Damascus are very superb caparisons for horses, of which the 
Turks, and indeed all the Eastern nations, are extremely fond. The 
best of these arc considered to be made in lioomcleea, by which 
the people here generally understand European Turkey ; a num- 
ber of fine bridles, martingales, and silver and embossed breast- 
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pieces, come also from Persia. The fire-arms are chiefly of French and 
German manufacture, but got up in a more liighly ornamented style 
than would be pleasing to Furopean taste, being expressly prepared 
for this market. Those who are the most choice, however, in the 
selection of their arms, prefer to have the barrels of their muskets 
and pistols made of the old wavy iron found in the ancient sword 
blades of the country, with French or German ornaments, but with 
English locks. The sabre blades arc almost all of the old Persian 
or Damascus manufacture, the art of making them being no longer 
known or practised in this city ; so that they continue to enhance in 
price as they grow older and scarcer, for there is no modern sword that 
can compare with them in temper and quality. They arc mounted 
in A'arious ways, according to the taste of the wearer, but generally 
in what is called the Alamloiik style ; and this is done at Damascus 
in a better manner than even at Cairo, where they pride them- 
selves on their superiority in this kind of workmanship. 

The silk seen in the bazars of Damascus is princi})ally of 
Chinese and Indian manufacture ; the lurs come from Russia, 
Georgia, C/ircassia, and Armenia ; the velvet from Italy ; copper 
from Asia Minor ; lead, tin, and iron from England, through 
Smyrna ; and various other articles ol* an inlcrior kind from Ger- 
many and France. 

Die domestic manufactures of Damascus are very few, and 
consist chiefly in silk stuffs, plain, coloured, and embroidered with 
gold ; fabrics of plain cotton, and cotton and silk mixed, all for 
home consumption, and mostly of broad striped or wavy patterns for 
the caftans of the Turkish dress. They are as well made as they could 
be of the same materials in any part of Europe, England and France, 
perhaps, excepted ; and, as far as I could learn, the manufactory was 
neither slow, intricate, nor expensive. They are worn by persons 
of the highest rank in the city, while their moderate price and great 
durability render them also in great request among the middle 
ranks of society. 

^ Besides the roofed bazars, in which the articles enumerated 
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are generally found, there are also open bazars in which house- 
hold furniture and wearing apparel, both old and new, are sold by 
public auction. On each side of these bazars are always a num- 
ber of brokers and other purchasers seated on benches that range 
along the street, who smoke their pipes and take their coffee as if 
their only object in assembling was ease and pleasure. The auc- 
tioneer, who is also the crier, takes the article to be sold, and ele- 


vating it in his arms, when portable, walks along the whole of the 
range, repeating the last offer in a loud voice ; and as he goes only 
once the length of the bazar with each article, the highest 
price offered during his walk is the one at which it must be sold. 
The sale is not so expeditious as by the method pursued in Europe; 
but it is more advantageous to the owner of' the goods, from the 
increased probability of <)btaining good prices ; and this, indeed, is 
evinced by the fact that articles are scltlom or ever sold for half 
their market price, as is the case in many of the hurried auctions 
in Englaml. 

Some of the finest buildings in Damascus are the khans or 
caravanserais, appropriated to the reception of goods brought in 
caravans from various (piarters by wholesale merchants, who sup- 
ply them to the retail dealers. In the course of our ramble to-day 
we visited several of these?, and were much pleased with them all, 
but were particularly struck with the beauty of one that was supe- 
rior to every other. The architecture of this was in the finest 
style of the Saracen order, and might be considered as a specimen 
of one of the best works of that age in Damascus. It consisted of 
a spacious court, the entrance to which, from the street, was by a 
superb gateway of the pointed arch, vaulted and highly ornamented 
with sculpture. The court was paved- throughout with broad flat 
stones, smoothly polished and admirably joined together ; and in 
the centre of this stood a large fountain sending forth cooling and 
agreeable streams ; the whole being crowned with a cluster of lofty 
domes. The masonry of this pile was formed of alternate layers of 


black and white stone, one of the peculiar features of’ Saracenic and 
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Tlirkisli taste ; the ornaments were profusely rich ; and the distri- 
bution of light through the domes so well managed that no corner 
throughout the whole of the building appeared obscure. We were 
so charmed with this fine specimen of the best days of Saracen 
architecture that wo remained in it for a considerable time, and 
closed there our excursion for the day. 

On our return to the convent at sunset, we found the messen- 
ger, despatched on the 22d instant, returned from Seyda, with a 
letter from T^ady Hester Stanhope, addressed to me. On the face 
ol' the letter despatched by me to Mr. Bankes, relating to my bag- 
gage, I had written on the outside requesting that it might be 
opened at Seyda, in the event of Mr. Bankes having left that place 
before its arrival, which was accordingly done ; and this letter of 
Ijady Hester Stanhojie was in reply to that. The substance of 
this was to state that my baggage still remained at Seyda, from 
which there was no safe opportunity of forwarding it immediately, 
and adding, as a further reason, if that were needed, that it was, in 
its present state, so badly secured as to endanger the loss of half 
of it if sent. It was accompanied with a repetition or confirmation 
of her ladyship’s verbal assurance, through Mr. Bankes, founded 
apparently on his favourable representation of my character, that 
1 should find a welcome reception as her ladyship’s guest, in the 
event of my desiring to avail myself of her hospitality or friendly 
advice. With that prompt benevolence which has won for her a 
name that is honoured and revered throughout every part of the 
country in which she resides, her ladyship adverted to the incon- 
venience I was likely to suffer from the want of my papers and 
baggage, and not knowing whether Mr. Bankes would be at Damas- 
cus when this reached me, as he had left Seyda with the intention 
of proceeding in another direction, but had been obliged to change 
his route, the letter contained a note of credit for a sum sufficient 
to meet my present wants, addressed with a letter of explanation 
to Mallim Yuseff’, the rich Jew here, informing me at the same 
time that Mr. Barker would leave Aleppo in May, and offering rne 
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every assistance I could need to facilitate my communications with 
that gentleman. This act of unasked kindness from a lady of 
distinction to a perfect stranger, under circumstances of this pe- 
culiar nature, and in the heart not only of a foreign, but almost a 
hostile country, made a deep impression on my mind, and made 
me rejoice that I could consider such a being my countiy woman. 

To-day, however, before going out to see the bazilr, I had 
conversed with Mr. Chabo^eaii on the subject of supplying me 
with money ; and assuring him that, though meeting with many 
interruptio and disasters in my route, I had still with me, among 
my baggage at Seyda, a letter of credit on IVlr. Barker, the British 
consul at Aleppo, for whatever sum might be necessary to defray 
the expences of my journey to India, which I expected to arrive 
from thence, in the course of a few days at furthest : he furnished 
me with one thousand piastres, or about 10/. sterling, for a bill drawn 
by me on Air. Barker, which I hoped would be sufficient for the 
remainder of my journey to Aleppo. This was, therefore, sent off 
to Air. Barker with a letter of advice from me, and a copy of the 
letter of credit, which was deemed all that was necessary ; as the 
original would be better kept to present him when we met. Air. 
Bankes had also offered me the use of his credit, if I needed money 
at Damascus, but I hatl accepted from him only about a hundred 
piastres, sufficient to discharge my guide without incurring further 
expence by delaying him. This was repaid to Air. Bankes imme- 
tliately on my thus procuring funds of my own, as I was desirous 
of not intruding on his resources, being aware that wc were each 
equally liable to suffer the same inconveniencies, Iroin failure of 
supplies, in a country where no precaution is sufficient to exempt 
even the richest from sometimes wanting accommodation in this 
respect. 

Air. Bankes having made up his mind, as to the plan which he 
had formed, and which, for the reasons before stated, I had encou- 
raged, of his going into the Hauran, wc could not hope to proceed 
from hence to Aleppo in company, as he desired. Added to this. 
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we learnt that the route from hence to Aleppo direct was far less 
safe than that by the coast, and was therefore seldom followed but 
by caravans, which were slow in their progress, and set out only about 
once a month. My baggage being still at Seyda, where I could 
join it with less delay than it could be sent to me, was also a con- 
sideration, which, added to those already enumerated, induc^^d me 
to determine on proceeding to that place, and from thence along 
the coast to Latakeea and Aleppo. These resolutions being mu- 
tually debated on and approved, we proposed waiting together on 
Mallim Yuseff, the .Tew, in the morning, for our respective pass- 
ports, or firmans, and leaving Damascus on the following day, Mr. 
Bankes for the Plauran, and myself for the Syrian coast. 



CHAR XVII. 


VISIT TO Till; GOVEUNOli OF DAMASCUS. 


l)A^[AscuSi Tuoidaij^ March 27. — 'I'lic duties of tlio goveni- 
iiient being now more jiressing than usual, from the powers of tlic 
late pasha being exercised by Ids kihya hey, or lieutenant; and more 
deliberation being used by a locum /cuciis than would be thought 
necessary in one holding the full jiowers ol“ a pasha by appoint- 
ment from the sultan ; the chief financier, and secret director of 
most of the affairs of the pashalic, JMrdlim Yuseff, was required to 
attend at the palace from sunrise to sunset. It had been inti- 
mated to us, therefore, that if we desired to see him in jirivatc af 
his own residence, our visit must be before the sun was up ; 
we had accordingly arranged for a very early visit, in which 
Dr. Chabo 9 eau had kindly offered to accompany us, and came 
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himself, old as he was, to rouse us from our beds even before the 
day had dawned. 

On arriving at the minister’s house, which stood in the midst 
of the quarter exclusively inhabited by the Jews of Damascus, and 
not far from that of the Christians in which the convent was situ- 
ated, we were struck with the extreme poverty and meanness of its 
exterior, although we were aware that this could be only an affec- 
tation of humility, to conceal the wealth of the interior, and render 
it less liable to excite envy in times of tranquillity, so as to escape 
pillage in times of commotion. We entered the outer enclosure 
through a small door, which led to a mean and narrow passage, 
carried along tlie side of a dead wall, built of earth-dried brick, 
and without a single aperture to admit cither air or light. At the 
end of this passage was an humble seat, with a dirty carpet and four 
old cusliions that indicated nothing but rags and poverty within. 
Here we were obliged to wait until the ill-dressed porter, who sat 
on the seat described, went in and announced our names, con- 
dition, and the purport of our visit to the Jew, when a servant of 
the house was sent out to conduct us to his presence. 

Although we had prcj)arcd ourselves lor the sight of a spa- 
cious and commodious house, well furnished with whatever could 
contribute to the comfort of its inmates, we were greatly surprised 
at finding not merely this, hut a gorgeous display of wealth and 
luxury, which, concealed as it was from the vulgar gaze by the cir- 
cuinvallatioii of mud through which we had entered it, seeme<l to us 
still too hazardous for any man to possess, even in private, consider- 
ing that his office, his religion, and the character of the people among 
whom he lived, all contributed to make him an object of envy and 
jealousy ; while his wealth would be sure to inflame the cupidity of 
those who might select him as their victim merely to possess it among 
themselves. At the opening of the inner door leading from the 
mean passage and waiting-place before spoken of, we found ourselves 
transported in a moineiit into a spacious open court, paved with 
coloured marbles, arranged in various devices of mosaic workj 
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cooled by refreshing fountains, and shadowed by citron and orange 
trees, producing altogether a most luxurious, soothing, and plea- 
surable impression. 

We were received with great politeness by the master of tlie 
house, and took our seats beside him in a rich divan, formed be- 
neath an arched recess of this splendid court j and presently after 
our being seated, we were surrounded by a crowd of servants, to the 
number of twelve or fifteen at least, each preparing and presenting 
something for our pleasure or accommodation. W e were served 
with long pines made of the stem of the jasmin steeped in rose 
water, and mounted with the ricliest amber, globe nargeols, with 
gold embossings on their surface, exquisite candies and preserves 
from silver dishes, and coffee from beautifully coloured china cups 
with enamelled stands. 

After some general conversation, and a few remarks on the 
subject of our visit, which were lost amidst the admiration that the 
sight of this magnificent house had inspired, we were conducted 
over the whole of the building, the master himself preceding us as 
our guide, and the servants following. We noticed that as they 
passed through the doors, they touched with apparent reverence, 
sometimes a piece of wood, and sometimes a hollow case of tin, 
which were alternately suspended at that postern of the door which 
received the lock, and not at that which held the hinges; and as 
the master apologized to us for the unfurnished state of some of 
the rooms, by saying that they had been stripped of* their orna- 
ments during the late passover, and had not been refitted since, it 
struck me as highly probable that this ceremony of toucl.ing the 
mark suspended at the lintels or posterns of the doors might have 
some reference to the mark by which the Israelites were to be dis- 
tinguished from the Egyptians, in the smiting of their first born ; 
particularly as it is said in the record of this event, that this should 
be observed as an ordinance among the children of Israel and tlieir 
descendants for ever.*’ A fear of being thought to exercise an 


JSce Kxodus, xii. 21 — 28 , 
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intrusive or ill-timed curiosity prevented me from making direct 
inquiries on this subject, and I hoped also for another opportunity, 
in which it might be done with less risk of being misconstrued. 

Alter wandering for nearly an hour through a number of spa- 
cious and splendid apartments, courts, terraces, and galleries, we 
descended again to the divan to take coffee and refreshments. In 
the course of our conversation here, we learnt that this house had 
been built by the father of our present entertainer ; and we were 
assured that during the latter half of his life, or about twenty-five 
years, there were employed at least fifty workmen of different 
descriptions, every day excepting holidays, in its construction and 
cmbcllishuient. Long as (his ])criod of time may seem for fifty 
men to be employed on any one building, we were disposed to 
think it jirobablc, from the multiplicity of minute ornament dis- 
played in every part of it. The pavements were all of variously 
coloured marbles, ingeniously and carefully arranged ; the surbase- 
inents of the walls were in mosaic work ol‘ the same materials ; 
the friezes, which were from three to six feet in depth, were 
formed of a scries of pointed arch and concave niches, radiated a( 
the top, and gilded, painted, and adorned in such a manner as to 
appear imposing from a little distance, though not bearing a close 
examination, being evidently intended for clfect from below. The 
ceilings were as so many broad canopies of gold and brilliant co- 
lours, to which were rich additions of sculpture and enamel in 
fanciful designs. From these hung in many parts the dro])ping 
ornament so peculiar to Turkish architecture, which Mr. Bankes 
considered to resemble the stalactites of caverns, and thought they 
were mt*ant to represent them ; an opinion which appeared to me 
tjuite as well founded as many others that assign particular objects 
of nature as the models for architectural ornament, in which they 
no doubt had their origin. In the walls were deep niches or re- 
cesses, the backs of which were inlaid with mosaic work in mar- 
ble ; and in the centre of almost every apartment was a small but 
beautiful fountain, so constructed as that by varying some of the 
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works about it, the form of its streams might be varied every day. 
The whole of this princely mansion was, indeed, as suited to the 
abode of pleasure as the most luxurious sensualist could desire, 
and as gorgeous in its decorations as the most ambitious lover of 
display could wish. 

Our necessary passports being promised to us during the day, 
we took our leave of Mallim Yuseff* at an early hour, and having 
nothing more important to engage our attention till these should 
be ready, we were led by the venerable companion of our visit, 
Mons. Chaboyeau, to call at some of the dwellings of the principal 
Christian merchants in Damascus, for the purpose of seeing the 
style and manner in which their abodes were fitted up. The first 
on whom we waited was a person who had entertained successively 
various English travellers, during their stay here, among whom 
Lady Hester Stanhope and Mr. llriice were named ; but whether 
he felt hurt at our not having come to his residence instead of 
putting up at the convent, or IVom whatever other cause a jealousy 
might have been excited, we could not imagine ; yet, certain it was, 
that he received us both in the coldest possible manner, and with 
a siilleimess that could have arisen from no other cause than a 
most unfavourable impression, or some suj)posed offence, of which, 
however, we were each equally inu’onscious. His residence ap- 
peared to be extremely beautiful and well furnished : but we saw 
only the room in which he received us, from Iiis not pressing us, 
and our not asking, to sec any other part of it. Notwithstanding 
the evident ill-humour of our receiver, he yet condescended, 
though one of the wealthiest merchants in the place, to fill and 
light our pipes himself, in conformity with the affected humility of 
Asiatic manners, and when cofice was prepared, to present it to us 
with his own hands. Even JMr. llankes’s Albanian servant, who 
was seated at the foot of the sofa on which we reclined, was 
equally honoured with the merchant’s attentions, while he stood 
before us to receive the cu})s after we had emptied them. We 
thought this a very remarkable trait of manners, as belonging 
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to what is considered hospitality and humility in the East, 
where a conihination of these qualities seems to be taken for 
the perfection of «ood-breeding : though in the present instance 
it was performed with a mortification that was but slightly con- 
cealed. 

Mr. Bankes had had an opportunity of seeing the palace of' 
Ahmed Bey, to which he had paid a visit alone, without my know- 
ing it until now, when he communicated it to me, in order to say 
that he thought its interior to be richer and more highly finished 
than even that of the rich Jew, though the courts he thought were 
very inferior. He added, that this bey had lately lost a beautiful 
Georgian wife whom he fondly loved, and soon afterwards a 
favourite son, who was killed by a fall from the terrace of his dwell- 
ing. He was, therefore, now confined to his house and scarcely 
saw any but his most intimate friends, indulging his sorrows, and 
rather feeding than endeavouring to overcome his grief ; disrobing 
himself of all ornaments, and wearing also the plainest robes of deep 
blue, which betokens mourning among the Turks. This amiable 
trait of domestic affection in a Turkivsh bey deserves to be recorded, 
from its being rarely in the power of a faithful narrator to dwell 
upon the private or the public virtues of this class, though their 
vices meet him in every direction and at every step. 

In all the principal buildings that we had yet seen in Damas- 
cus, whether mosques, palaces, or private dwellings, the zigzag 
or saw-edged intersection of the stones used in the architraves of 
doorways and other parts of the edifice, formed a very striking 
and constantly repeated peculiarity of this style of Arabian archi- 
tecture. The pointed arch niches were sometimes crowned with 
single, at others with double, and at others again with treble tops, 
the railiations ascending from a point at the bottom of the arch 
to the top in some instances, and in other descending from a point 
at the top of the arch to the bottom. Inlaid work of coloured 
marble was also seen in various patterns of the Arabesque ; and 
the dropping ornaments thought to represent the stalactites of 
caverns was also seen in almost every niche. 
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In the afternoon we went to a very favorite spot of the Da- 
mascenes, called, I believe, El Mezey, or more generally known by 
the name of the place of separation of the waters. It is situated at a 
short distance to the west of the city, and not far from the suburb 
of Salheyah. Part of our way to this place lay through a road with 
tombs on each side of it, which was compared by Mr. Bankes to 
the entry into Rome by the Appian way, where tombs are similarly 
placed on each side, at short distances from each other. We found 
at the spot we had come to visit, many parties of Turks enjoying 
the delicious freshness of the air in this delightful retreat, and 
certainly nothing could be more romantically beautiful than tlie 
picture which the whole scene presented. The waters of the rivers 
Fege and Barrady, which join near the source of the former, come 
here from the north-west united in one stream, when, arriving at 
this deep bed between two lofty and close-approaching hills, they 
divide into four separate streams, and diverge oft‘ to the eastward 
and southward, for the supply of the numerous ibuntains in the 
city. The natural tendency of men to enhance, by every artificial 
charm, the value of that which nature has bestowed on the place 
of their birth or residence, causes the people of Damascus to 
}>elieve implicitly that this was the place in which stood the garden 
of Eden, or the Paradise of our first parents ; and in conformity 
with this beiiel*, tliey consider these four streams to be the four 
heads into which the river that went out of Eden to water the garden 
was parted, namely, Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates. 

There is an inextricable confusion in this part of the sacred to- 
pography, not to be reconciled by our most learned men ; as these 
rivers, from the description given of the lands through which they 
flowed, as well as their names, would seem to imply the Niger and 
the Nile, if Africa be meant by Ethiopia and the land of gold; or 
the Ganges and the Indus, if Ethiopia meant, as it sometimes did, 
the country of the Indians, though the geographical knowledge of 
the Hebrews of that day hardly extended so far ; and the two last 

• ^ See Genesis, ii. S — 1 1*. 
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were undoubtedly the Tigris and Euphrates of the present day, all of 
which rivers, or indeed any four of them, could not have a common 
origin or source, according to the present conformation of the earth’s 
surface at least, though this description, it must be admitted, 
applies to antediluvian times. The object of this remark, is, how- 
ever, merely to show that on a subject so difficult of explanation, 
the Damascenes may be forgiven for entertaining so harmless a 
belief’, as that their four branches diverging from one stream, are 
the four heads into which the one river of Eden was said to be 
parted, in order to water the garden, more particularly as these 
four streams actually perform that oflice, and flow over a plain 
which is not perhaps to be exceeded in beauty by any now on the 
surface of the globe. As these are the principal waters near Damas- 
cus, and arc in universal esteem for their sweetness and purity, it is 
highly probable at least that they are those spoken of’ by Naaman the 
S}'rian, who when desired by Elisha to go and wash himself seven 
times in the Jordan, in order to cleanse himself of a leprosy, ex- 
claimed, “ Arc not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters in Israel ? may I not wash in them and 
be clean ?” * And indeed so superior are these waters in every 
estimable quality of that element to the Jordan or any other river 
of Israel, that the rage in which the Syrian is said to have turned 
away at the proposition of washing in the latter to purify himself, 
when he could do this so much more readily and effectually in the 
former, was natural to one in his situation, and thus easily ac- 
counted for. 

It is in the neighbourhood of this spot also, that the hill is 
situated on which Cain is said to have slain his brother Abel, as 
alluded to by Shakespeare and forming a consistent part of the 
tradition, which considers this to have been the Paradise of our 
first parents. 


See 2 Kinos, v. S — 12 . 

f See purl of Henry the Sixth, Act i. Scene 3. in a speech of the Duke of 
Gloster^s. 
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At this place we noticed some artificial grottoes in the cl ills 
above, one of which had a square entrance hewn out with apparent 
care, and said to be painted on the inside. It is called Dikrui el 
Sheikh, or the Hermit’s shop, from its having niches within it re- 
sembling the shelves of a shop in a modern bazar. We did not 
ascend to examine it closely. On the side of the rock was a long 
inscription, in old Arabic characters, of the square form, but not 
Kufic ; it was comprised within a square tablet, containing about 
twelve lines, and not at all mutilated. ^Ve had no opportunity 
of seeing it close enough to be copied, even had we proposed to do 
so ; but Mr. Burckhardt, who remained some time at Damascus, is 
said to have procured an accurate copy, so as to render this of tlie 
less importance. 

In so charming a spot, parties of Turks were always sure to 
be found j and at the present moment we saw many of them, some 
sleeping on their gay carpets spread out on the turf, others smoking 
and drinking coffee on the borders of the stream, and others en- 
gaged in a game which was carried on by throwing stones from 
one party to another on opposite clifis, by certain rules, and others 
again devoutly engaged in prayer. There were about twenty 
horses, richly caparisoned, halting on the green bank, waiting for 
their riders, which gave great life and animation to the picture. 

We returned from hence by a new route through the city, 
and passed a happy evening at the convent, recapitulating and re- 
enjoying the pleasures of the day. 

Damascus, Wetlncsdaij, March 20. — The day of our separation 
again arrived, and we both expressed regret at the circumstances 
which impelled ustodepartin different directions; though, had I been 
at liberty, I should have liked nothing better than making another 
visit to the Haurtin, and seeing more of it in company with my 
friend. I did my utmost, however, to furnish Mr. Bankes with the 
best instructions that I could give him for his excursion there 

YY 2 ' > 
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alone, and supplied liim also with such articles of my Bedouin 
dress and travelling apparatus as he needed, it being necessary to 
adopt that costume, and worn garments being less likely to excite 
particular observation than a complete outfit of new. Mr. Bankes 
had a soldier from the troops of Damascus, who was to accompany 
him in quality of guide as far as the residence of Sheikh Shibley of 
the eastern Druses, where he would receive guides and protection 
from that chief His Albanian interpreter, Mohammed, was also 
to attend him in the dress of an Arab, making his party three in 
number. The time fixed for his departure was noon of the present 
day : all my morning, therefore, was passed entirely in assisting 
my friend ; and when he mounted at the convent door, I certainly 
felt a sincere regret at parting again so soon from one who possessed 
and deserved my esteem, more particularly as from the fortunate 
accident of our unexpected meeting here, I had indulged the hope 
of our being able to prosecute the remainder of the journey from 
hence to Aleppo, in company with each other ; such a union pro- 
mising increased protection, increased information, and increased 
pleasure to each, without in any manner obstructing the views, or 
impeding the progress of either. * 


* Notvvitlistaiulin^ the invents which have occurred^ arul ihe changes of sentiment 
which have taken })lace since the notes of this journey were written, I think it due tt> 
the fidelity whicli 1 have endeavoured to preserve throughout niy narrative, and a just 
tribute to the superior claims of truth, to retain the exact expressit)U of my original 
memoranda or diary in the instance just given above, vouching, as 1 do, for the entire 
sincerity of the feelings then and there expres.sed. 1 ventured to pursue the same line 
of coiuluct when speaking of ni)»^ first interview and subsequent corrc.spondence with 
Mr. liurckhardt, because it aj^peared to me that no subsequent change of his opinion or 
conduct, could justily my spi^aking of him at any particular period, with any other 
sentiments than those tnUertained and recorded by me at that moment. It would have 
bc(‘n, at least in my opinion, a falsification of the narrative, to have substituted other 
opinions for those really entertainetl, when such opinions had no existence, and nothing 
had then occurreil to occasion tlieni. As iny motives in that instance have been grossly 
misrej>re.'»ented, I think it pruilent to avoid the same imputation here, by explicitly 
avowing the reasons whicli induce! me to think and act in the same manner on this 
occasion. Had I tlien pos.sessed the experience that I now do, of the violence to which 
political hatred will drive the adversaries of one who values a conscientious discharge of 
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Being now left alone, I began to prepare for my own departure 
for the coast. The Bedouin dress in which I had arrived here, and 
which was as unfit for the city and the villages and towns of the 
west, as a good citizen’s dress would have been for the plains and 
deserts of the East, were already appropriated to the use of my 
friend in the way described. The clothes which I now wore had 
been furnished to me by the kindness of a Christian merchant, as 
before mentioned ; so that it became necessary for me to purchase 
others for my journey, and restore those I now possessed to their 
proper owner. 

It was on this errand that I set out alone to range the few re- 
maining hours of the afternoon through the bazars of the city, 
and effect this task for myself My purchases were all made at a 
cheap rate ; the whole outfit of a good and respectable suit of 
Turkish clothes, with two changes of linen, a corresponding set of 
horse-furniture, carpet, cooking utensils, kliordj or saddle-bags, and 


his duty to his fellow countrymen and fellow beiiijjs before all homage to worldly great- 
ness or deference to arbitrary power, I shoiiUl then have taken the precaution that I 
now do, of bidding the reader to be aware that 1 could speak more evil t)f tlu; individual 
I had named, than would be siiHicient to counterbalance all the good it had been my 
pleasure to describe. But I remembered the common propensity of our nature to 
magnify the vices and diminish the virtues of others; that, 

'rhe evil that men do lives after tliem ; 

“ The good is oft interred with their bones 

and that to counti;ract this disposition was a tiuty worthy t)f my regard. I had 
forgiven all, as I myself humbly hoped for forgiveness ; ami I was willing that the 
injuries of those who had striven to cover my name with obloquy, but hail not suc- 
ceeded because they had not truth on their siile, should be “ W'ritten in water,” 
and their redeeming qualities “ engraved in monumental brass.” The ill judged zeal 
of others forced me at length to disclose, wdiat nothing but a defence of rny own repu- 
tation from unmerited infamy, which neither morality nor honour command us to bear 
in silence, could ever have wrung from me ; and to the disappointed rage and un- 
governable rancour of T^e Qiutrterly Iteviexcrs^ may those whose names are stained by 
such disclosures as I have felt it my duty to make, look for reparation ; since their 
unmanly and dishonourable aspersions of me have alone brought to light, what else 
would have been still covered with the robe of charity and peace. 
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Other little necessaries for the way, amounting to no more than five 
hundred piastres, or about 201. sterling. 

During my ramble I observed a man of largo stature, but de- 
formed proportions, walking through the public street without a 
single article of apparel j his head had been recently shaved, and 
he appeared wet all over as if just come out from a fountain or 
bath : he had a short thick neck, large head and projecting eyes, 
and his whole appearance was that of an idiot. I expressed my 
surprise at this, though aware that such scenes are not uncommon 
in Cairo and the towns of Upper Egypt ; but it was so little a sub- 
ject of wonder here, that scarcely any person regarded the naked 
wanderer, except to make way for him, and sometimes to salute 
him with respect as he passed. Several of the residents of the 
city afterwards assured me that the same outrages to decency were 
committed by these privileged saints (for so all idiots are consider- 
ed) in Syria as in Egypt, and that acts which the most savage na- 
tions generally conceal under the garb of night, were performed 
by these men in the public streets, and in the open day ; while the 
passers by, instead of expressing their indignation at such a wanton 
insult to <lecorum and propriety, frecpiently oftered up their prayers 
to Heaven for a blessing on the parties submitted to this violation ; 
and from a superstitious veneration for all idiots, as persons under 
the peculiar care and guidance of the Divine hand, regarded those 
who were chosen for their pleasures as pre-eminently favoured by 
Divine Providence ! Such a horrid and revolting remnant of 
savage manners, rendered more depraved than they even could have 
become in a state of nature alone, and reducing mankind to the 
level of the beasts of the Held, ])ainful as it must be to know that 
it exists and is tolerated in any' part of the globe, ought to be re- 
corded as a trait of eastern manners generally (for it extends over 
the greater part of the African and Asiatic world), and as an illus- 
tration of the depth of depravity to which the dignity of man mav 
be reduced, by the influence of despotism and superstition com- 
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billed. Were men free to express their sentiments through the 
medium of public assemblies or the press, either on civil or religi- 
ous topics, such an abomination would not exist in a city like Da- 
mascus, not even for a month. But where the tongue and the pen 
are equally restrained by the strong hand of arbitrary power, all 
parties sit down inactive and content with things as they are; while, 
from the mere habit of never A’^enturing to express freely what they 
think, they gradually learn to lull every faculty with opiates, till at 
length they cease either to think or to feel at all. In this, as in 
almost every instance of depraved manners that exists, it may be 
received as certain, that increased information diffused among all 
ranks is the only effectual remedy that can he applied ; therefore, 
the enemies to the spread of education among the lower orders 
are the enemies of improvement or reform ; and the enemies of 
reform arc at once the enemies of God and man : since the btuie- 
volent purposes of the former, and the virtuous happiness of the 
latter, can only be promoted and maintained by the progressive 
advancement of the world in knowledge and in truth. 

Among other particulars that 1 learnt from my empiiries of 
the dealers in the bazar, I was told the fine cotton-thread, needles, 
pins, knives, scissors, and fine hardware of every kind of English 
manufacture, were in constant demand, as well as china and earth- 
enware, whether of English or Indian origin ; and that large quan- 
tities of' cochineal and indigo were consumed in colouring the 
fabrics of silk and cotton in this city, already described. 

I halted at several of the best colfee-houses in my way, to re- 
pose, and had an opjiortunity of seeing a great variety of persons 
in each. These houses are all large, and conveniently suited to the 
manners of the people who frequent them. In these there are a 
great number of attendants, and as the only purpose for which 
passengers stop at them is to smoke and drink coffee, every visitor 
who enters is presented with a fresh nargeel, a pipe smoked through 
water contained in the polished shell of a cocoa-nut, from whence 
it derives its name, and a cup of coff'ee, whether he orders it or 
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not, tlic price of both seldom exceeding five paras of Turkish 
money, or about an English penny. Many of these coffee-houses 
are so spacious as to have benches on each side the street, extend- 
ing for fifty yards in length, and large rooms of the same dimen- 
sions within them, with a large boiler of coffee always on the fire, 
and men constantly employed in roasting and pounding the berry, 
so as to have the beverage always fresh ; it being found that the 
only certain mode of retaining the pure flavour of the coffee is to 
roast, pound, and boil it all in (juick succession, the roasted berries 
soon loosing their flavour if laid by for a day, and the pounded 
coffee becoming insipid, even in a few hours. The Arabs of the 
desert, who are from necessity economical in their use of this 
article, follow the same process, even if they require only two cups 
of tlie liquid, roasting a handful of berries on an iron plate, 
pounding them in a pestle and mortar while warm, and the in- 
stant the water boils, which it will generally do by the time the 
otlier preparations are completed, so that no time is lost, putting 
the pounded powder into it, and suffering it to boil, stirring it at 
the same time for about a minute or two, when it is poured out to 
drink. As this beverage is taken without sugar or milk, the 
slightest difference in the flavour is perceptible j and long experi- 
ence having shown this to be the best way of preserving it in 
perfection, it is perhaps worth mentioning in detail, particularly as 
the use of this article has become so general even in England. 
Nargeels for smoking are sometimes carried through the less fre- 
quented streets, and places where coffee-houses do not abound, and 
the bearers of them carrying their tobacco in a leathern bag, with 
a tin vessel of water, the tobacco being always wetted to cool it 
before the pipe is filled, and lighted charcoal in an iron pan, pre- 
pare it in a few seconds for the momentary use of a passenger, 
who takes half a dozen whiffs as he walks along, giving a para or 


a farthing for the pleasure, which their habit of incessant smoking 


renders a great luxury, after the privation of even half an hour. 
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In Damascus there are also many houses at wliich slier- 
bets and other sweet drinks are prepared, cooled witli the ice and 
snow brought down to the city from the summit of Jebcl-el-TeJj, 
or the snowy mountain, to the south-west of the town, and on the 
north of the lake of Tiberias. In these sliops are a number of 
large vessels of brass and other mixed metals, with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, and various devices cut on them in high relief, and in a beau- 
tiful style of workmanship. These are appropriated to contain the 
iced drinks in large bodies ; and smaller ones of metal also are usetl 
to drink oi’t of. Skins of iced water, sweetened and perfumed, an* 
also carried through the streets on men’s backs, and served to pas- 
sengers in the street at a para for each draught, which forms an 
agreeable and a cheap refreshment, ol‘ which all classes but the most 
needy can partake. 

In the course ol‘ this afternoon, indeed, I saw more than 1 
could command time to record or describe, particularly as when I 
returned to the convent late and tatigued, I I’elt so much indisposed 
as to be obliged to retire to bed immetliately. 


Damascus, T/mrsdai/, March 29. — I was so ill in the morning 
as to be unable to rise from my bed, having passed a restless and 
paini’ul night. jMedical assistance being thought necessary. Doctor 
Chaboyeau was sent lor, who attended without delay, and finding 
me in a high fever ordered immediate recourse to medicine. I was 
visited during the day by the president of the convent and other 
kind enquirers, but was no better at night than in the morning. 


L'riday, March i30. — In addition to the ordinary effects of 
violent fever, my mouth had become insufferably sore, as if under 
a strong course of calomel, though none had been administered ; 
and by noon it had grown much worse, covering the roof of the 
mouth, tongue, gums, and lips, with small and smarting blisters, so 
that I could scarcely 'speak, from excessive pain, deeding was pre- 
scribed, and an Arab barber- surgeon was sent for (these arts being 
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here still iiiiitecl, as in the early state of civilization in most coun- 
tries), who performed the operation with great addre.ss, taking from 
me about fourteen ounces of blootl, which was thick and almost of 
an inky colour. Towards night I tbit extremely weak, but was 
much relieved from the violence of all the feverish symptoms, and 
more cheerful and com])osed both in mind and body. 

Salurdaij, JSFat'ch .‘31. — In the morning I felt refreshed, 
fron\ a good night’s rest, and was enabled to leave my bed be- 
fore noon ; my head-ach being now but very slight, I ventured to 
write l<)r a short time in the course ol’ the day. 


SiDidaif, ,lj)}d 1. — 'riioiigb still too W'cak to leave the convent, 
I attended the service of the church attached to it, which was not 
far trom my room. Tlie <hurch w^as small, and but meanly fur- 
nished, compared with the gorgeous decorations of (’atholic places 
of w'orshij) in general. Alter the mass, a sermon \vas delivered in 
tlu‘ Arabic language by a young Spaniard, whoso aj>pearance and 
complexion indicated an ardent, melancholy, and enthusiastic tem- 
perament. The subject of his discourse was the history and pur- 
pose oJ’ tlu.‘ crucitixion, in treating of w'hich he used an eToquence 
that uais peculiarly impressive. In dilating on the barbarities ol‘ 
those who committed this indignity on the Son of (iod, ho wrought 
his hearers up to a pitch of tlu' highest indignation ; and when the 
fer\our or the frenzy of his audience was at its acme, he strength- 
ened the effect of his climax by producing suddenly from beneath 
his robe a large crucifix, which he summoned all to behold, while 
he pointed to the blet'ding wounds still streaming with the warm 
and crimson blood that C’brist had shed lor their salvation. Every 
eye was fixed, every feature was motionless, and every heart seem- 
ed tlissolving away in tears. As a stroke of impassioned and 
effective t)ratory, it was one of the most impressive things that I 
had ever witnessed, and its reality and close connexion with time 
and }>lace gave it a force that no words can describe. It reminded 
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me of the funeral oration of JMark Antony over the bleeding body 
of the murdered Ciesar ; and the celebrated daiiocr scene of Burke 
in tlie English House of Commons ; but as the subject was loftier, 
the speaker regarded as clotlicd with mort; sacred authority, and the 
auditors more unanimous in their feelings tlian could have been 
the case on either of these two occasions to which it bore a resem- 
blance, the whole scene was more solemn and imposing. The 
church was at the same time suddenly filled with a corresponding 
gloom, by the closing up of some of the prir)cipal avenues through 
which it received the sun’s rays from above; and a“ dim religious 
light,” which is so favourable to the indidgence of the kind of de- 
votional ardour that it was the object of (his combinalion to pro- 
duce, reigned over all, and shut out the intrusive brilliance of tlu? 
“ gaudy, blab])ing, and remorseful day.” 'rids powt'rful append to 
the passions of love, pity, sorrow, and revenge (lor the detestation 
inculcated toward the murderers of .lesus and the unbelievers who 
still resisted the Catholic interpretation of his faith, was not in the 
spirit of him who exclaimed, even on the cross, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,”) was one of the most skil- 
ful efforts towards the union of fervid eloquence with theatric effect ; 
and such as in the early ages no doubt stimulatcil the enterprise of 
the crusaders to take vengeance on those infidels who insulted the 
religion of Christ in the very cradle of its birth, and violated the 
sanctuaries which they deemed it their highest glory to rescue and 
defend. It was followed up by fine peals of music from the organ, 
and the hymns of choristers, who were chiefly children, of* both 
sexes, and who sang in response to each other in the Arabic tongue 
also, in a maimer resembling the songs sung in response by the 
boatmen on the Nile. 

The service being at an end, I had soon an opportunity of 
discovering that the preacher had a sharp eye, as well as an elo- 
quent tongue ; and that the devotion among the auelience was not 
so universal, as the sobs and tears of many at least that T my self 
heard and saw had led me to believe. In eastern churches the 
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women are generally separated from the men, and sit in a gallery 
enclosed with lattice work, to prevent the attention of the sexes 
being diverted from religious feelings to less holy passions ; and 
this separation was observed here. It has often been remarked, 
and is no doubt true, that females are generally more ardent and 
more superstitious than males ; and consequently their sex fur- 
nishes more frequent instances of exemplary piety and devotion 
than are to be found among our own. Notwithstanding this 
general truth, however, while all those who sat below exposed to 
public view had behaved during worship with the greatest deco- 
rum, a knot of merry and talkative women in the gallery above, 
whom the lattice work and “ dim religious light” had concealed 
from all observation but that of the lynx-eyed preacher, had ex- 
cited his extreme displeasure ; and before they could disperse, he 
had quitted the pulpit, and was up among them, reproaching them 
in terms of unchristian bitterness for their levity and inattention. 
It was an illustration of the truth too frequently overlooked, that 
the best safeguard of decorum is publicity, and that nothing will 
so effectually secure an attention to propriety of action as the 
conviction that the eyes of the world are fixed on the actor to 
observe the minutest peculiarities. The decorum of our own 
public assemblies is chiefly preserved by this feeling; and the 
better half of the morality of mankind is maintained by no other 
cause. If any portion of an English congregation were rendered 
by any means invisible to the rest, their behaviour would be far 
less scrupulous than at present; and if any portion of mankind at 
large could effectually screen themselves from the prying eye of 
the world, and become invulnerable to the power of public opinion 
on their conduct, such portion could not fail in a short time to 
become more dissolute and abandoned than others. To increase 
the means, therefore, of securing such publicity, and to enforce on 
all classes the necessity of such responsibility, is to promote the 
cause of virtue by one of the most powerful of all human agents, 
the desire to live in the esteem of others. 
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When the president and the friars of the convent met tOj^ether 
after service in the small room in which they generally assembled 
around their chief, their conversation was just as frivolous, and 
unconnected with the impressions by which they had been endea- 
vouring to make others believe themselves affected during their 
hours of devotion, as is the conversation of our English clergy and 
the higher orders among their congregation when they meet to 
talk of news, fashions, and parties, in the church portico, and while 
waiting for their carriages indulge in satirical strictures on the 
dress, equinage, dinners, and even characters of those very persons 
whom they intend to visit, dine with, and flatter during the week. 




CHAP. xvin. 

Excrnsioxs ix the neighboukiiood of Damascus. 

iMosday^ April 2. — Altliough iiiy mules and guide lor tlie 
journey to Seyda bad been engaged lor several days, and I was 
Impatient to proceed, I was still unable to do so, being to-day 
worse than yesterday, probably Irom my lca\ ing my room too 
soon. 'Phe lever under which I suffered so sc\’erely, was consi- 
dered by Doctor Chabo(;eau as the effect of my tiitigue, and expo- 
sure to the sun by day and cold by night, in my late journey ; and 
th(‘ black colour of my blood was by him attributed to the wretchctl 
tbod on which I had subsisted for so many days in succession. 
It is said, also, that the water in the city of Damascus very gene- 
rally affects the health of strangers who drink freely ol* it, in an 
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uiimixcd state, of which I had done, as water was almost my only 
beverage. The water of tlic river Barrady is considered to be 
unwholesome, and that of the river Teejy pure and excellent. 
Those who are choice in their drink, send servants, tlierefbre, to 
fetch water from the last-named stream, at some distance from the 
town, bclbrc it unites with the former ; the water that supplies the 
gardens and most of the houses in town coming Irom these rivers 
after they have joined their streams in one. There are, however, 
several springs in the heart of the city which produce excellent 
water, but these are only accessible to a few. From one of the 
principal of these, appropriately called “ The Fountain of Health,” 
L)r. Chaboyeau was supplied with the only water that he drank, 
and sent me sufficient lor my use; it was very superior to that in 
common use, and in its pure taste, dark hue, and crystalline trans- 
]>arcncy, resembled the line water of iNfadras. 

From some of the best informed rt'sidtmts luua', I learnt, to- 
<lay that Damascus is thought to contain about 100, ()()() ]\Iobam- 
medan inbabitants, of whom all are native Syrian Arabs, exci*pting 
about 10,000 Turks, who are continually replaced by new I'amilies 
and settlers from Constantinople and the towns of Asiatic Turkey. 
Out of these, about 1,000 arc soldiers, horse and foot, but princi- 
pally the formtn', and these, with little more than 100 ^Mbaniaiis 
or Arnaoots, form the military force of the city ; the; remaining 
9,000 are persons in the various ollices of government, and jner- 
chants and traders in the bazar.s. Besides these, which include 
the Mohammedan part of the population only, there are consi- 
deretl to be about 15,000 .Tews, and 25,000 Christians, ol whom 
there are estimated to be 10,000 of the Homan t^atholic faith j 
.%000 of the Schismatic Cl reck commurdon ; and the rest are of' 
the Syrian, Maronite, and Armenian churches. The moscpies of 
the Mohammedans are exceedingly numerous, certainly not less 
than 100 at least, including large and small ; the .Tews have six 
synagogues ; the Catholic Christians one convent, with a church 
included in it j the Greeks one place of worship, larger and richer 
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than the Catholics ; the Armenians a convent and a church ; the 
Syrians and the Maroiiitcs one each, the latter the largest of the 
two. 

To all these there can hardly he less than 1,000 persons at- 
tached, including the ulema of the Mohammedans, the rabbis of 
the Jews, and the priests of all the Christian sects : whose sole 
business is j)rofcsscdly to promote the spread of their several 
religions ; for, with tlie exception of the Jews, all endeavour, with 
varied earnestness and varied success, to increase the number of 


their converts and proselytes. But though tliese priests are the 
most useless and unproductive of all the civil classes of society 
here, (for if they do not promote the increase of virtue and mo- 
rality, which it is certain they do not, they are even worse than 
useless, and become a burthen on the people which cannot be too 
soon shaken off;) they receive probably a larger share of the wealth 
of the community, ns the wages of consecrated idleness, than any 
similar number of persons in the whole city. 

It would be worth the consideration of the people of this and 
of every other country, to enquire whether it woidd not be prac- 
ticable to make every man, who receives a handsome allowance 
for inculcating the various modes of faith, by an implicit confidence, 
in which he pretends that his supporters can alone hope for hap- 
piness in the world to come, contribute also to fit men for the 
better performance of their duties to each other in this. If their 
sabbaths, for instance, were given to expounding the essential 
tenets and injunctions of their several religions, which in all cases 
arc so lew and simple as that “ he who runs may read,” instead 
of vexing the hearts and confounding the understandings of men 
with subtleties that no effort of reason can comprehend or explain, 
and which it is, therefore, a waste of time to go about to illustrate, 
they might then have six days of the week to give to the educa- 
tion of youth in matters of positive utility, and leave the miracles 
and mysteries on which they now delight to found all their claim 
to reverence, where they ought to remain, in that humility which 
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a sense pf limited or finite capacity would alwa3^s enjoin when we 
venture to approach what is confessedly incomprehensible. 

If the other classes of society arc commanded to use six days 
of labour, and enjoy the seventh as one of rest, there can be no 
(rood reason for the exemption of the priesthood from a rule 
which they themselves enjoin on others ; still less for reversing it, 
as they do in this case, by having one day of labour and six of 
rest. If it be said that the nature of their studies retjuires all the 
time they can ajiply to them, to understand the several systems 
that they teach, it may be safely answered that such an argument 
would app’y only to the Jewish and Hindoo religions, or similarly 
constituted ones, in which all devotion consists in a strict observ- 
ance ol* an intricate ritual and innumerable ceremonies. It will 
not ajiply, however, to the Mohammedan, and indeed the jniests 
of this religion do actually include within their duties, those of 
lawyers, judges, and instructors of youth : it would npply still less, 
however, to the ('hristian faith, which has its foundations so deeply 
laid in justice and equity, the doctrines ol’ which are so simple, 
the ceremonies so lew, anil the precepts so intelligible to every 
capacity, that a bare repetition of them at fit times and seasons, 
illustrateil by a life of corresponding purity, to give the weight of 
example to its beautiful injunctions, ought to be, and would be 
indeetl sufficient, were the only object of its ministers (o incuh/ate 
a firm belief of its truth, and induce men to conform their lives to 
its doctrines. 

Were not an inspired religion made thus ])lain to the mejuicst 
capacity, it would be the height of injustice to punish those who 
could not conq)reheud it; and the idea that the C’reator could be 
■the author of subtleties which it required a large portion ol'the 
most learned men in all nations to expound to others, who, after 
all, without the same portion of learning and talent coukl never 
comprehend evcai the explanations offered ; and that a belief in 
such difficult doctrines should be made the standard of happiness 
or misery in a future state of existence, is altogether so contrary 
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to the marks of wisdom and benevolence that ever)^ where sur- 
round us in his works, as to make every honest mind revolt from 
the consideration. 

The Christian religion being, therefore, the most rational and 
simple of all the varied faiths that distract mankind, its teachers 
have less need of employing the greater portion of their time to 
its study than the teachers of any other system of belief ; and as 
this religion is pre-eminently distinguished above all others by its 
encouragement to the progressive increase of useful knowledge, 
it is still more particularly incumbent on its professors to see that 
the priestliood assist in this, by applying such portion of tlieir 
time as may not be required for the performance of their reli- 
gious duties, in superintending the education of youth, for which 
their superior knowledge and the superior purity of their lives 
ought more especially to fit them. The whole body of the youth 
of both sexes, even of the most indigent classes, might be thus 
well-educated without expense to their parents, and it would be 
a wise law that should enforce this duty on all fathers, if the 
means of doing it without cost were open to them, for they would 
then be without excuse for neglecting it. 

The priesthood of every country, whether maintained by the 
state or by the community, arc expressly engaged and paid for 
the purpose of promoting the true interests of religion ; the true 
interests of religion are best promoted by the increase of mo- 
rality, and the strengthening the securities of virtue and happi- 
ness ; the increase of useful knowledge, inculcated both by precept 
and example, is the only effectual mode of promoting those desir- 
able ends ; therefore, the priesthood of every country would be 
more usefully employed in diffusing instruction through every 
class of society, than by the most intense study of doctrines that 
are confessedly beyond their grasp, and can neither be compre- 
hended nor explained, without that light which it has never yet 
been granted to them to bestow on others. 
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That popes, cardinals, bishops, and other dignitaries, who ob- 
tain thousands and tens of thousands from the public purse, for 
promoting the growth of true piety by leading idle and useless 
lives in foreign countries, or corrupt and mischievous ones in op- 
posing every attempt at the spread of knowledge and improve- 
ment in their own, should be hostile to such an innovation as this, 
may be readily believed; but, if the interests of mankind at large 
arc of more importance than the interests of any one particular 
portion of them, such a use of the priesthood would be generally 
regarded as most consistent with the dignity of their profession, 
acceptable to their Creator, and of incalculable benefit to their 
fellow-creatures. 

There are many of the most learned and respectable of the Pro- 
testant clergy most usefully employed in the many public and 
private seminaries of our own country ; and what a contrast do 
they offer to the unprincipled public lives of some, the debauched 
jirivate lives of others, and the pernicious indolence and apathy 
of many more, in their own extensive body! Still further, what a 
contrast do they exhibit to the ambitious, arrogant, and lazy priest- 
hootl of the church of Rome, and all the vaidous sects of profes- 
sing Christians throughout the East ! Inasmuch, however, as the 
small portion of the English clergy so employed are labouring 
more effectually in their vocation than those who are not, and are 
therefore more faithful servants of Him whose will they ])rofess 
to study and obey : so it would be far more to the lionour of their 
whole body, and infinitel y more beneficial to the interests of the 
community, from whom they derive their subsistence, if aU were 
so employed, from the highest dignitary of the church to the 
humblest parish curate. 

If the sums now consumed by their body were divided, on 
some equitable scale of proportion, among the several ranks which 
it might still be necessary to maintain ; and the promotion to such 
ranks were regulated by the claims of superior length of service, 
public virtiie, distinguished talents, or private worth ; such funds 
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would be ililly adequate to maintain the whole church establishment 
ofE upland ill ease and respectability, elevating the most useful of 
them from the indigence in which many are now compelled to pass 
their days, and rear even ii numerous family ; and yet leave a large 
surplus to be applied to the maintenance of* public schools in every 
part of (ireat Hritain, for the gratuitous education of all children 
whose parents had not the means of defraying the expense; and 
still leaving a wide field open f*or the snjierior education, in more 
select establishments, or by private tutors, of such children as were 
destined for the higher walks of life. 

To th ose who were truly and honestly disciples of Chirist, and 
set his life; before them as the pattern most worthy of their imitation, 
no objection could possibly be made to the increased labour, or 
the seeming humility, of such an occupation, for those who had 
heretofore wallowed in luxury, and wliile they helped to drain 
the wealth, assisted also to rule the councils of the nation. Such 
was not the pattern set them by their Divine jNlaster, whose whole 
life was sj)ent in teaching others and in doing good. Nor is it 
enough that his disciples should merely enjoin from their pulpits 
(he observance of precepts which they exact from others, without 
making them the guide of* (heir own lives and occupations : as 
.lesns himself has pronounced, that whosoever shall break the coin- 
mandinenls that he is appointed to preach unto men, shall be the 
least in the kingdom of* heaven ; but whosoever shall obey such 
commandments, and teach them also, shall be great indeed. ' 
Since the servants, therefore, ought not to aspire to be above the 
master, every monber of the Christian church who should object 
to assist in this great work of the public eilucation of* all the youth 
t)f the kingdom, and the consecjuent advancement of the rising 
generation in virtuous habits as well as principles, might conscien- 
tiously be considered as unworthy of his sacred trust, and be re- 
moved from that body' to give place to some successor who should 
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be better qualified, by Christian piety and humility, to aid in this 
philanthropic work. 

The arguments against the spread of’ information, and the 
education of the “ lower orders” generally, are founded on such 
a mixture of blindness and wickedness, that they could never 
succeed in overturning an institution of this nature, if once com- 
menced. No one would be hardy enough to declare that (liod 
created men of different ranks in society, making one a master 
and the other a slave from its birth ; all must admit that such 
distinctions arc purely human, and have arisen from the multi- 
plicity of events that arc continually changing the condition of’ 
society in almost every quarter of’ the glol)t‘. Sometimes priority 
of birth, at others greater courage and strength, but more fre- 
quently than all, su|)erior virtue and wisdom, have elevated some 
individuals so far above others among whom they lived, as to give 
them, by general consenf , the character of leaders ; and from the 
earliest stages of civilization up to the advanced state of refine- 
ment in which we may be now said to live, in comparison with 
preceding ages, it is education that is the principal agent in con- 
stituting the supei'iority ol’ one man above another. The pro- 
verbs, adages, and maxims of’ every age and country, founded on 
this belief, arc too trite and numerous to be adduced, nor need 
they be referretl to exce[)t to show the universality of such an 
impression. If’ oin^ Nian is better than another because of his 
superior education, the natural propensities in each being consi- 
dered the same ; then, one nation must be also better than another 
for the same reason : and if the same rule were extended to the 


world at large, it might be safely asserted, that the nearer a people 
can approacli to the state in which every individual of every nation 
should be, that is, deeply impressed with moral principles and 
trained to moral habits, the more widely diffused would be the 
reign of justice, peace, and happiness throughout the earth, till 
the supposed “ milleniurn of righteousness” might be almost 
realized. 
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Tliat innumerable and perhaps insuperable obstacles exist to 
oppose a consummation so devoutly to be wished, no man could 
doubt. But this should quicken our zeal, instead of operating as 
a reason for despair ; and if every man would put the case to his 
own bosom, as regarding his immediate offspring, none but the 
most besotted would deny them the benefit of education if within 
their reach, from a fear of its pernicous tendency ; the practice of 
the whole world indeed, wherever education is known, proves 
that every father would wish his children to be well instructed, 
from a conviction that such instruction is calculated to make them 
more useful and honourable members of society. 

If it be said that such a general diffusion of information tends 
to produce too great an equality among mankind, and to make the 
inferior ranks ambitious, insolent, and disorderly, such a tendency 
can be disproved by reason, and shown to be the very reverse of 
truth, by an appeal to the safest of all guides — ex])erience. The 
untutored or natural disposition of the human heart is admitted to 
be evil, and one of its most constant propensities is to envy and 
to covet the superior possessions of others : it is therefore ])er- 
petually ambitious of acquiring more than it can command. Ano- 
ther striking feature of the natural state, is abject submission to 
the strong, and intolerable oppression of the weak : it is therefore 
insolent. And, lastly, the savage state, from its very precarious- 
ness of subsistence, and the constant successions of abundance and 
want, becomes improvident, sensual, and devoted to the enjoy- 
ment of the moment, in utter disregard of the future: it is there- 
fore disorderly. In proportion as men and nations recede from 
this state of barbarism, they learn to be contented, mihl, and pru- 
dent ; though unprincipled individuals continually form excep- 
tions to this general rule. It is ignorance, however, which is the 
great bane of all, and the more effectually this is eradicated, the 
more orderly all ranks will necessarily become. 

In Scotland, where the lower orders arc generally instructed, 
they are more honest, industrious, and orderly than the same class 
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in any other country, America, perhaps, excepted, where the 
same cause produces the same effect. In Ireland, where the 
lower orders are grossly ignorant, there is a constant tendency to 
crimes and disorders of the most violent nature. In England, the 
well-educated among the lower orders bear with exemplary pa- 
tience the constant pressure of an overpowering and disheartening 
demand on the produce of their labour for the support of extra- 
vagance in the state, and yield a ready obedience even to laws 
and mandates that they pronounce in public and in private to be 
pernicious and iniquitous j yet, though thus justly dissatisfied, the 
moderation of their conduct is such as to keep the more turbulent 
in order by the mere force of good example j while the manly 
fortitude with which they suffer, the forbearance which keeps them 
from violent measures, and the patient perseverance with which 
they try all methods before they resort to violent modes of redress 
for grievances that almost grind the poor to the dust, presents a 
triumphant proof of the commanding powers of education over the 
human mind, which should make every lover of his country 
rejoice in its superiority to almost all others on this account. 

In Turkey, where education is almost unknown, an unpopu- 
lar sultan is secretly dispatched by the Janissaries j an unpopular 
vizier is strangled by the bow-string j and an unpopular pasha in 
the provinces is cut oft' by poison or the dagger, without even 
askiiiir him to chaneje his ministers or reform his administration. 
In this country, too, the lowest individuals in the community may 
aspire, and often indeed succeed, to the principal posts of honour, 
when they act the part of the very tyrant they have succeeded in 
deposing, till their turn comes to give place to another.* The 
whole histo^ of the country is, indeed, a series of plots, assassin- 


* “ Despotic princes ilciiglit to show their power by raising a man from the 
lowest ranks of a community to a station which commands the most extensive obe- 
dience. A sultan of Constantinople is said to have at once exalted a waterman who 
roweil him across the Hellespont to the rank of grand vizier.’* — Macdtarmtd on SuO- 
ordination^ p. 70. 8vo. 1806*. 
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ations, and disorders of the most turbulent and ungovernable 
nature; the only law by which they are guided being that of 
Ibrce ; and the only mode by which they seek redress being by 
the exercise of the same agent. 

Such are the blessed effects of ignorance in the lower orders ! 
and such the state to which those who oppose education among 
the poor would reduce all their fellow-creatures below that class 
to which they happen to belong, for the furtherance of their own 
selfish and abominable ends ! 


To return to the subject which gave rise to this digression : 
I venture to offer it as my opinion, that the thousand priests of all 
the sevx'ral religions existing in Damascus, who draw their sub- 
sistence from the people, give them nothing of any real value in 
return, being employed for the greater portion of their time in 
consulting their own idle gratifications ; and in the few hours 
{dlotted to the service of the public, substituting incompreiien- 
sible mysteries, and unprofitable ceremonies, for simple and useful 
precepts, and plain illustrations of valuable truths. I consider 
also, that if these thousand ]>ricsts were employed in superin- 
tending each one school for the education of the rising generation, 
on the six days of the week, such thousand schools, if only demon- 
stratiN'e knowledge suited to all religit)ns were taught in them, 
would give the inhahitiuits at Dninasrus n vast stride in civilization 
in the course of one generation only, which would go on with 
increasing force in every succeeding age. I wouUl further add, 
that the argument applied to Damascus would aj)ply' ecjually' to 
every other city on the face of the globe ; and its force would 
never be diminished, except a nation could be fouiul that had 
arrived at the perfection of knowledge in every branch, and where 
nothing more remained to learn ; which, for some centuries at 
least, if mer, is not likely to be the case. 

I am far from supposing that a sy stem of perfect ecpialitv 
ever could exist, or that such a state would bi* desirable even if it 
could be attained. (Gradations in rank appear to be as indis- 
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pensable to good government, as division of labour is essential to 
perfection in the arts of life. But as a very large portion of the 
misery existing in every country arises from the imperfection of its 
institutions, and the ignorance which prevails on the subjects 
of legislation, politics, law, population, and political economy in 
general ; so the more extensively sound opinions on these subjects 
could be disseminated through all classes, combined with every 
other species of useful information, in the physical and natural 
sciences, and the arts of human industry in ever\' branch, the 
more difltailt it would be for any one to maintain such gross delu- 
sions as arc now practised by those in power, and the more 
impossible it would become for bad governors, either through 
ignorance or fraud, to pursue measures favorable to their ow n in- 
dividual interests, but at the same time de.structive of the interests 
and happiness of the community. 

The ciuinces of ignorant or bad men rising to the possession 
of power being thus lessened, the chances of sudden revolutions to 
displace them would be lessened also. The lower orders, being 
better informetl, would see, as the really \vell-inform('d in all 
countries alreatly perceive, that place and power are far less envi- 
able than they always appear through the magnifying mists of 
ignorance: they would also see the hopelessness of success without 
certain combinations, which they would have penetration enough 
to perceive that they could never command. The objects of 
ambition, and the motives to its indidgcjice, would be therefore 
greatly lessened; and it may be safely asserted, that in all countries, 
the security of a good government from sudden change by any 
revolution of the people is great in proportion to the general dif- 
fusion of information ; and that where ignorance is most prevalent, 
there every man’s possessions from the throne to the cottage are in 
the greatest danger of forcible violation ami destruction ; because, 
in truth, in such countries, all men arc nearly equal in point of 
qualifications, and the barber of the vizier is often (juite as well 
fitted to guide the helm of affairs as his master, and the eunuch of 
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the harem frequently vcrields all the energies, or rather all the im- 
potence of the state : so that the lowest individual may aspire to 
be prime minister, and the highest officer of the realm is not secure 
of his place for a day. 

In the divisions of labour, from the simplest process of agri- 
culture up to the most intricate operation of art, the fitness of the 
individual for the task assigned him to perform, is the only rule 
that is or ought to be observed. It would be thought absurd, for 
instance, to let the ploughman abandon his field and perform the 
labour of the miller, or for either to quit their several branches and 
assume the duties of the baker, without being quite as well qualified 
to do the one as the other: and in the more intricate operations of 
art, the absurdity would be still more apparent, from the entire inca- 
pacity of the workmen in one branch to perform what is required 
from those in another. In government, whether legislative or 
executive, confessedly the most important of all the duties that 
men can undertake, this simple and obvious consideration of 
fitness is wholly overlooked, and particularly in countries where 
ignorance is general. In proportion, however, as the happiness or 
misery of mankind is more dependant on the nature of the insti- 
tutions under which they live, than on any other single cause: so 
the science of ffovernment must be considered one in which it is, 
of all others, the most important to secure for its ]>rolessors the 
requisite qualifications of wisdom and virtue. 

Wliere universal ignorance exists, this truth is seldom or ever 
discovered ; and where general ignorance only prevails, the few by 
whom it may Ijc acknowledged, are unable to overcome the mass 
of prejudices and passions, which combine to resist its adoption as 
a rule of choice. If, however, only the majority of a nation were 
sufficiently well informed to see that such a rule would be the 
most effectual security for their liberties and enjoyments, it would 
be first openly and freely ])roclaimcd, and then gradually adhered 
to in practice ; while in a really well-educated community, where 
political knowledge should be as generally diffused as arithmetical 
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knowledge nov^ is, it would be as rare to hear a man dispute this 
maxim of superior qualifications being the only fit standard by 
which to regulate appointments to offices of state, as to hear a man 
deny that twice eight and four times four were the same number, 
or any other simple proposition in arithmetic. 

It has r ‘ver been asserted, as far as I am aware, that any man 
can be too • ood a mathematician, be his condition in life what it 
may, nor indeed is it thought dangerous for superior information 
to be made the standard for appointments to professorships in every 
other science, excepting only that of government. In all other 
departments of human knowledge, men must acquire by study and 
application a due stock of information, and exhibit their superiority 
to others in its practical aj>])licatioii, before they can be permitted 
by the common consent of mankind to take the lead in their 
particular department, whether it be the higher branches of mental 
exertion in moral and natural philosophy, or the lowest exhibitions 
of muscular flexibility' and strength, in juggling, rope-dancing, and 
pugilism ; while, ill government, the most difficult of all the 
sciences to know and practise well, men are considered sufficiently 
(|ualilicd by birth or wealth ; as if it were considered that nature, 
and not study, furnished the necessary qualifleations to the privi- 
leged class ; or as if money could purchase wisdom for those to 
whom nature had denied, or from whom indolence had withheld, it. 


The 'J'urks are now in j)Osscssion of some ot the fairest portions 
of the earth : but by the general prevalence of ignorance, and 
consequent misgovernment, there is probably no portion of the 
earth in which the productive powers of nature are turned to so 
unprofitable an account ; none in which the inducements to ex- 
ertion are less; and none in which life, liberty, and property, arc so 
generally insecure. The cause being known, the remedy is simple; 
the gradual dilfusion of such information, as shall tend to make 
the people, as well as their rulers, moral, wise, and free: lor while 
the latter are debased and ignorant, the former are sure to be 
corrupt and oppressive. And if the application of this remedy 
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would advance the civilisation of Turkey, so it would, in a greater 
or less degree, improve every country on the globe, unless it could 
be shown that vice is superior to virtue, and ignorance to wisdom ; 
or unless it could be proved that some nations should be exempt 
from its influence, as having already reached perfection. 

Damascufi, Tucadaij^ Aprils. — Though I had felt much better 
yesterday, and remained out of bed for the greater part of the daj', 
I found that I had considered myself well too soon, falling to-day 
into a relapse of fever, which was considered more dangerous than 
the first attack. I was accordingly obliged to keep my bed, and 
undergo a strong course of medicine. The weather was extremely 
severe, with a violent storm from the south-west, accompanied by 
hail, snow, rain, thunder, and lightning, which made a gloomy 
day.* My kind physician. Dr. Chabo^eau, as well as the president 
of the convent, were exceedingly attentive to mo, the first paying 
me three, and the last more than a dozen visits in the course of the 
day. Both of them were evidently alarmed for my safety, and 
considered me as likely to be so too \ as they were continually 
desiring me to compose myself, to have courage, and to hope for 
the best. Fortunately for my peace of mind, as well as for the 
trancjuillity reejuisite to the state of niy body, such injunctions were 
unnecessary, as my composure at the prospect of death was only 

Thi.s climate, thoiigli generally temperate, and seldom disturbed by vit>lcnt storms 
in any season, is nevertheless occasionally visited by them, when they are severe in 
proportion to their rarity. During the extended empire of the Persians under Darius, 
Damascus was one of their strong fortified cities towards their western frontier. While 
Alexander was in Syria, tlie governor of this place sent liim letters, treacherously 
offering to deliver up the city to him. The messenger was iriterrupted by Parmenio, 
who went himself afterwards, with an officer and some soldiers sent to liim by Alex- 
ander, to the city. In conveying away from thence the wives and children of Darius, 
with the rich spoils thus treacherously obtained, there was so severe a frost, accompanied 
with a storm of wind aiul a heavy fall of snow, that the follow^ers of this train made no 
scruple of opening the treasures, and clothing themselves in the royal robes of gold 
which were found there, without any one daring to prevent them. — llooKE ^5 Arrian^ 
vol. i. b. 3. c. 1 3. p. 395. 8vo. 
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occasionally disturbed by an anticipation of“ the pang that T should 
feel, if iny existence terminated before I could secure the means of* 
leaving some provision for those who would most severely suffer from 
my loss. In all other respects, such a prospect was wholly devoid 
of terrors j although there are few circumstances that could render 
death more painful, (divested of the hopes or fears of* another state 
of existence, in which the immediate scene or place of expiration 
could have no influence, since these must depend on the state of 
the mind and heart at that serious and impressive moment,) than 
that of its sudden visitation in a strange country, without one 
beloved object near to receive the last breathings of the departing 
spirit. 

Wednesday, April 4. — I passed a quiet and refreshing night, 
and was so much better in the morning, as to give cheerful coun- 
tenances to my attendants, by the visible improvement which they 
perceived. I was allowed to leave my bed about noon for a little 
while, and to partake of a very light food called Mash, a kind of 
gruel made of a dark red seed grown in Egypt, and usually given 
to sick persons as one of the lightest and simplest kinds of diet. 

In the course of the day, the president of the convent had 
been endeavouring to persuade me that the age of miracles was 
not past, and that these divine agents of conversion were as neces- 
sary to be exhibited to mankind in the present day, as at any 
former period. In illustration of his position, he brought to me 
a small modern engraving, representing the present reigning Pope, 
Pius the Seventh, lifted up from the earth, in divine ecstasy, and 
there suvspended in the air by divine power, while officiating at a 
high mass in his pontifical robes before the altar on the day of 
Pentecost, in the year 181 1. It is not stated in the inscription at 
the foot of the engraving, at what particular place this pretended 
event took place; but Rome is to be inferred, as the Pope seldom, 
if ever, officiates in his sacred functions, except in that city. 
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Much as I had seen of religious imposture and religious cre- 
dulity in Palestine, I had seen nothing so bare-faced and palpable 
as this. The act of engraving and publishing such a print in 
Europe at the present day, sufficiently evinces ■ b!ow far priestly 
impudence will go in attempting to pass offi the grossest delusions 
on mankind, for it is impossible that the originators of such a pub- 
lication could have been ignorant of the fraud : and the veneration 
with which it is received and preserved among those for v hose 
edification it is professedly intended, is a strong proof of the cre- 
dulity of ignorance, and establishes beyond a doubt, (if further proof 
were required,) that under the sanction of religion, it is as easy to 
make the larger })ortion of mankind believe in miracles now, as it 
ever was in any preceding age of the world ; as the modern legends 
of nearly all the African and Asiatic world, from the straits of 
Gibraltar to the extreme limits of Chinese Tartary, abundantly 
testify. 

The cause is in all cases the same — a state of general igno- 
rance, and a slavish subjection of the mind to fetters that forbid 
the exercise of its reasoning and inquisitive faculties. In propor- 
tion as men are restrained from the free exercise of their reason, 
and the free expression of their opinions on any one particular 
subject, so they are liable to fall into the grossest absurdities by 
making authority their blind guide : while, in proportion as the 
laws and institutions of nations admit of that freedom of thought 
and expression, so will their inhabitants rise above the superstitious 
prejudices, and gross al)surdities, still tenaciously adhered to in less 
free and less intelligent communities. The greater part of the 
eastern world is in the former state, and the greater part of the 
western in the latter ; and so truly does exj)crience confirm the 
accuracy of theory in this respect, that it may be seen, even among 
the nations of the western world, that those in which the greatest 
religious and political freedom exist, as England and America, are 
proportionately superior in all that can enlighten and elevate man- 
kind, to more enslaved countries, as Greece, Austria, and Italy. * 
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If restrictions on the freedom of thought and expression in 
matters of science, such as condemned Galileo for the heresy ol* 
his astronomical discoveries, had been continued in full force from 
the earliest ages to the present time, either Newton would never 
have made his sublime discoveries, or would have pined in a dun- • 
geon for promulgating them ; and every other branch of science 
would have been Stationary, or, perhaps, retrograding. They have 
advanced only because it has been permitted to all men freely to 
expose theif errors, and to use the most unlimited scrutiny in pur- 
suing their researches, and freedom in discussing their most difficult 
points. Were this rational process also allowed with regard to re- 
ligion, law, and politics, the world would see more rapid advances 
towards purity and perfection in each than it has ever yet beheld 
in the same space of time. Political economy, a science scarcely 
known a century ago, has, by the mere force of unrerstrained inves- 
tigation, become already so well and so generally understood, in 
England and America particularly, that no gross delusion in that 
branch of knowledge could long maintain its ground if submitted 
to the true test of its merit — free and full discussion. 

It’ religion, law, and politics were exposed to llie same fiery 
ordeal, we should soon see the pure gold of each separated from 
the dross ; and it would be as difficult to practise delusions in these 
as in any other science. I3ut while persecution, imprisonment, and 
death, are the rewards bestowed on those who venture with more 
zeal than others to scrutinise the dogmas of the one and the max- 
ims of the other, it is not to be wondered at that the progress 
toward improvement should be so slow j or that the three great 
subjects which must have engaged the earliest attention of mankind, 
and almost the only ones of which we have any very ancient re- 
cords, should be far less advanced, and less generally understood, 
than a science which may be said to have been brought into notice 
but yesterday. If equal freedom of investigation and discussion 
were admitted in all, we should see them all adv'ancewith nearly equal 
steps, proportioned to their comprehensibility and their relative 
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importance to the interests and happiness of mankind ; but while 
profit and honour are the rewards offered to tltose who unite to 
maintain existing errors as they are, whether among the Brahmins 
of India, tJie legislators of Turkey, or the politicians of Rome ; 
and degradation, imprisonment, or death, await those who would 
either gradually deracinate, or lay at once “ the axe to the root of 
the tree,” which they conceive sliould be “ hewn down and cast into 
the fire,” it is in vain to hope for the same ardour in exposing, as 
will he exerted in defending, corrupt institutions, and the fruit they 
produce. 

'i'his, however, ma> at least be safely said, that every man who 
stretches lor<h his haiul to interrupt, by any means, the free inves- 
tigation of truth, must l)e hostile to the improvement of mankind, 
and should be regarded as an enemy of his species ; while, if no 
honours be rescrv'cd I’or those who exert themselves in that great 
cause, they should at least be shielded from those barbarous pu- 
nishments now legally inflicted lor daring to speak that truth, 
wliich religion, morals, and ev'^ery dictate of justice and humanity 
alike command them to proclaim ; the Very existence of such 
punishments, for the excrci.se of one of the highest virtues of our 
nature, being a blot and a stain upon the reputation of the nations 
in which they are sanctioned and inflicted. 

Among the communications made to me by visitors during 
my confinement, I learnt from j\Jr. Cliaboyeau the following curi- 
ous arirl illustrative fact, regarding tlie naked saint whom I had seen 
wandering in the bazfir a few days since. Some persons in the 
confidence of the pasha having spoken to him on the >5ubject of the 
violations of female chastity ami of public decency committed by 
this venerated vagrant in the most sacred places and in open day, 
and pointed out the risk ol‘ having even his own females or their 
domestics seized for this man’s pleasures if he should accidentally 
meet them when under the influence of such a disposition, he was 
induced to send some of his officers to bring the idiot to the 
palace; when, being persuaded, from his behaviour during examin- 
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atioii) that there was as much of depravity as of imbecility in his 
'character, he caused him to be whipped in his presence, and then 
banished him from the city. 

This occurred just before the departure of the annual caravan 
of pilgrims for Mecca, which sets out from Damascus, as one of 
the gates to that holy city. The pasha of Damascus, for the time 
being, is always allowed the honour and the privilege of conduct- 
ing this caravan in person, and from thence derives the title of 
Emir-el-Hadj, or the Prince of the Pilgrims ; an honour which is 
seldom declined, for, besides the great reputation for sanctity which 
the holder of such a title ever after enjoys, he is considered by law 
as heir to the personal property of all those who die on their way 
to Mecca, during their residence in that city, or on their return 
home, a privilege that produces more wealth (from the great num- 
ber of those who die, and the merchandise and beasts of burden 
taken with them on this double errand of devotion and gain) than 
the surplus revenues of his government at home. 

As this privilege, however, confers no exemption from the 
common lot of humanity, the pa.sha himself fell a victim to the 
fatigues, bad climate, bad provisions, bad water, and other com- 
bined evils that often sweep off the youngest, the richest, and the 
most healthy in the way. The people of Damascus, on hearing 
this intelligencoi accounted for his death in various inodes ; thougii, 
as unconditional pretlestinarians, it would seem idle to seek for any 
causes whatever beyond the limit of his days by superior destiny. 
Some of the more ignorant and superstitious among the devout 
dervishes and I’aqueers of the city contrived, however, to spread a 
very general impression, that the pasha lost his life as a punishment 
for having floggeil and banished one of their sacred and privileged 
body, for so they considered the idiot in (juestion ; and this im- 
pression was so sedulously and so successfully cultivated, that by 
far the larger majority of the citizens adopted it as a religious 
truth ; and, accordingly, the naked saint was called back to the 
city, where he was permitted to indulge his depraved jiropensities 
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without limit or restriction as to time, place, or condition; violatiiig, 
it is ev^en said, the sanctity of the Great Mosque, when women 
passed through it as a thoroughfare, and sometimes even when men 
were engaged there in prayer ! 

I cannot imagine a more effectual cure for those who labour 
under the malady of attachment to things as they are, and regard 
with jealousy, if not with horror, the very mention of innovations 
tending to root out all that is ancient and venerable in their cus- 
toms and institutions, than that of a short residence among a peo- 
ple in which the blessed effects of such a disease (for so it may be 
truly called) are seen in full and constant operation; — where a 
reverence for ancient customs permits men to wander naked through 
the streets, and commit the most revolting acts of violence and in- 
decency ; iind where a horror of innovation induced the priests 
and leaders of the army to murder their sovereign (Selim, at Con- 
stantinople), because he desired to give strength to his empire by 
the introduction of European discipline among his forces, and to 
diffuse information among his people by means of a printing press 
established in his capital. These are the necessary results of the 
principle of hostility to improvement among the lower orders, when 
pushed to its limits ; and for evils not much inferior in wickedness 
and atrocity to these, arc the enemies of reform justly responsible, 
in every country in which they exert their influerree to oppose its 
progress. 

In conversation with the friars of the convent, I learnt that 
they had a small tea tree in their garden, which had once produced 
excellent tea, proving, that, with proper cultivation, the soil and 
climate of Damascus were suited to the cultivation of that valuable 
plant. It had been lately neglected, however, and was now too 
old to produce leaves fit for use : I was desirous of learning how, 
by whom, and when it had been first brought here ; but no one 
was able to answer any enquiries on these heads. The tobacco 
plant is also cultivated in the same garden, and furnishes all the 
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members of the convent with snufF, which they make for them- 
selves, and consume in abundant quantities. 

The oldest friar among them has been in Damascus, and at- 
tached to the convent, upwards of twenty-five years. There are 
only eight in number at present, and these are all Spaniards : the 
president, a fat, jolly, bon-vivant, being a native of Alicant, and 
the rest chiefly from other large cities of Spain. All of them 
study Arabic under teachers of the country, and most of them 
speak it tolerably, though their pronunciation is defective, from 
commencing the study late in life, and rarely using it as a language 
of ordinary conversation. They complain of the frequent and 
arbitrary exactions of the Turks, and say, that in consequence of 
this, they have been compelled to draw largely from the convent 
of Jerusalem, to which they are therefore much in debt. What 
they cannot otherwise raise for the payment of these exactions they 
sometimes succeed in borrowing from the most wealthy among 
their Christian communicants, to whom they pay from 13 to 15 
per cent, per annum interest ; though they can never raise more 
on a loan than the amount of houses, church plate, and other pro- 
perty bequeathed or given to the convent will cover as a security ; 
and which are therefore mortgaged, or otherwise placed at the dis- 
posal of the lenders, as circumstances may require. 

We heard to-day that the soldiers of the city, though few in 
number, had begun to be troublesome to the government and im- 
pertinent to the people, as there v^as yet no certain information as 
to the person who would be appointed f rom Constantinople to suc- 
ceed to the vacant pashalick ; and public affairs were, therefore, in 
a most unsettled state. It was said that there had already been 
several instances of their entering the houses of Christians and 
demanding aqua vitae ; that they had also grossly insulted the 
Christian women whom they met with in their dwellings ; and 
committed many c^yier irregularities. The friars thought of shut- 
ting up the convent to secure themselves from such intrusive 
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visitors ; and, fortunately, every avenue to the establisliment is 
well provided with strong doors, iron bolts, and locks in abund- 
ance. 

In conversation with some of the resident merchants of tlu' 
town, I learnt it was a common opinion here, that the Jews pos- 
sessed the greatest secret influence at Damascus, from their wealth ; 
that the Christians were the leading movers of the secret springs 
of government at Aleppo ; and that the Turks enjoyed the lullest 
authority at Jerusalem, from their having mostly sojourners and 
foreigners in the city, who submitted more quietly to their despot- 
ism, knowing that it would be only for a season. 

As a specimen of the tendency to exaggeration, so common 
to all classes of people in the East, I may mention that several 
Arab Christians of respectability affirmed to me, as a truth which 
they themselves believed, that at a village called Sydoniaia, or Sy- 
donya, about a sliort day’s journey to the northward of Damascus, 
there were “ thallatha meeah oua sitte oua sitteen Deere, koolloo 
“ kharaab,” or “ .366 convents, all ruined and destroyed.” The in- 
stances are innumerable in which this spirit of exaggeration, — the 
necessary consequence of general ignorance, — deceives even those 
who thus unintentionally mislead others. A little reflection would 
persuade any man, who thought on what he was about to utter, 
that such a number of convents in one village was highly impro- 
bable, and this, repeated or prolonged, would satisfy him that it 
could not be true ; but, among a people who are as indolent as 
they arc ignorant, and have neither the requisite knowledge to 
judge of probabilities, nor the requisite regard to truth to exercise 
any care in ascertaining the accuracy of what they say, more than 
half of what escapes, without intention to deceive, is positively 
false, and tlie slightest motive to misrepresentation is indulged 
without scruple. 

In the course of the day, some medals am^oins were brought 
to me Ibr inspection by a Christian priest, a S^an Arab by birth, 
but educated for the priesthood at Rome, where he had acquired a 
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taste for antitjues. Among them were several good silver coins 
of (he Ptolemies, many silver and copper ones of little value, and 
an Jjiiglish seal with a lion crest cut on cornelian which the 
possessor fondly imagined to he a genuine piece of anticpiity ! The 
best of the collection was a gold coin, weighing an ounce and a 
drac hm, the metal of great fineness, and the coin as thick as 
an English copper penny-piece, of the year 1810. On one side 
was a fine female head of Arsinoc, with the tiara, and a cloth de- 
scending behind, uniting the costume of (ireece and ‘Egypt, and 
therefore highly appropriate to the subject. On the reverse, was 
a double cornucopia, with cars of wheat rising out of the horns, 
and clusters of grapes hanging over the sides of them. Around 
this side of it was the inscription, in fair characters, — 

APSINOHS ^IAAAEA4»OY 


with this device T at the foot, between the points of the horns of 
plenty. Two hundred piastres, or about 10/. sterling, was the price 
demanded for this, and it would have been well worth that sum to 
a collector, being in a very high, state of preservation, the relief 
bold, and every line of the impression perfect ; the appearance of 
the coin being more like one fresh from the mint than one of such 
undoubted antiquity. Having, however, predetermined to resist, 
as far as possible, every temptation of this or any other nature 
that might be attended with subsequent inconvenience or regret, 
I did not yield to the pressing importunities of the cognoscenti, 
who were astonished at my permitting such an opportunity of an 
excellent bargain to escape. 

At the distance of a day’s journey from Damascus, in a north- 
east direction, is a place called Mullool, inhabited by Syrian 
Christians, where there are said to be innumerable grottoes of 


* The cassidunic, or alabaster, is said to have been found about 'Fhebes in Egypt, 
and Damascus in Syria. (7V/«. Naf. Hist. 1.36. c. 8.) This would have I)een a fine 
material for statues and engraved stones; but none of these are now known here. 
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various sizes, hewn out of the rocks, and many of them orna- 
mented. 

At Ain-el-Feejy, which is six hours’ journey to the north-wesi 
of Damascus, arc the remains of some ancient buildings, and tlie 
commencement of an aqueduct, which is said to leave tnices of 
continued fragments all the way Irom thence to Palmyra, or I'acl- 
mor, ill the desert. These communications were made to me bv 
persons professing to be well acquainted with the truth of them ; 
but such autliorities must always be considered as inferior to ocular 
inspection. 

The inhabitants of Damascus, of all ranks and classes, are 
exceedingly polUc in their outward behaviour towards each other ; 
and where religious distinctions do not interfere, may be said to be 
civil, and even hospitable, to strangers j though there is no part of 
the Turkish dominions, probably, where an European, in the cos- 
tume of his country, would be more liable to insult and interriqi- 
tion. The language, which is Arabic, with some local peculiarities 
of expression and pronunciation, abounds with lofty ejiithcts and 
extravagant metaphor ; and the most hyperbolical compliments are 
passed between persons even of inferior rank, and on the most 
ordinary occasions. ^Vhether the habit of hearing it spoken, and 
endeavouring to acquire its peculiarities, had made these appear 
less harsh to me than at first, I know not j but it appeared to me 
to be much softer and more freed from the deep guttural sounds 
which characterise this tongue, than the same language spoken 
after the manner in use at Cairo ; though here the Arabic of Egypt 
is considered to be much purer than that of Syria. Besides the 
more intricate differences in idiom and phraseology, the pronunci- 
ation of the same word is very different in Damascus and Cairo ; 
and many of the names of the commonest articles in daily use are 
totally different, as, for instance, bread, which in Egypt is called 
eas/if and in Syria khobs, with a hundred equally striking differences 
that might be collected by one taking the pains to observe and 
compare them. 
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In making enquiries, even into the present state of Damascus, 
It traveller must expect to find great obstacles to the acquisition of 
accurate information. Under so uncertain and irreirular a ifovern- 
ment there are few records of any description preserved, and such 
few as may be kept, extend over a brief period only, and even then 
are not accessible, except to persons in office. A Turk would be 
unalde to comprehend the motive of an enquirer who should de- 
sire to see an account of the ex])orts and imports of the city, the 
amount of the revenue or disbursements of the state, or an esti- 
mate of the several classes of the population. He could form no 
idea of the utility of any branch of statistical information for the 
purposes of general science ; and to talk to him of the value of 
these facts, as illustrations of political economy, would be to speak 
of a study quite unknown to Jiim, and one that would no doubt 
appear more worthless, even if explained to him, than alchymy, 
astrology, or magic. The only purpose that he would think it 
probable such enquiries were designed to answer would be that of 
informing an enemy, whose cupidity might bo excited by an ac- 
quaintance with the wealth of the country, and his means of inva- 
sion regulated by a knowledge of its strength. No registers of 
births, circumcisions, marriages, or deaths, are kept, and no data 
can, therefore, be acquired forjudging of the state of the popula- 
tion. Every successive governor seems wholly engrossed by the 
desire of enriching his coffers, and securing a large fortune before 
he is compelled to give place to another, which he does by tempo- 
rary expedients, utterly regardless of the future ; and this feeling 
of living for the present only necessarily leads to that of living for 
self alone, so that the result is a general diffusion of improvidence 
and selfishness combined, which manifests itself in the conduct of 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, produces the most be- 
numbing effect on all the best feelings of the heart, and forms one 
the greatest obstacles that could be created to social happiness and 
progressive improvement. 

This city of Damascus was built, peopled, and numbered among 
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the first civilized settlements of the world, soon after the epocli of 
the deluge, the earliest period of which we possess any history, 
and at least 3000 years before London existed as a city, or (wen 
England was known but as an island inhabited by barbarians, 'file 
distance between these cities is now, however, immense ; London 
being as much above Damascus in whatever can indicate superior 
knowledge, superior comfort, and all that can endear and embellish 
life, as Damascus is to the meanest kraal or village of the African 
Hottentots. Yet the natural situation of the latter has greater 
advantages than that of the former j its climate, soil, and water 
are favourable to the richest productions of the earth ; and even 
in a commercial point of view, its central situation in tlie heart of 
Syria, with India, Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Arabia, all accessible by land, and the whole range of the Medi- 
terranean open to any of the ports within less than a hiindretl 
miles on the coast, would be a source of great wealth to an active 
and enterprising people. What, then, has been the leading causes 
of the immense difference between the wealth and intellijience of 
London and those of Damascus ? is a question that naturally 
forces itself on an enquiring mind : and the answer necessarily 
is — “Education and Freedom,” the two main springs of good go- 
vernment, of which it may be truly said, as Pope has done of self- 
love and social happiness ; — 

Man but for tfiis no knowledge could attain, 

^ And but for that all knowledge would be vain ; 

Instruction points the way to true renown, 

But Liberty must win and wear the cro\vn. 

The untutored savage may be just and brave, 

The deeply learn’d, a despot or a slave ; 

But Freedom and Instruction, both combined 
At once to nerve the heart and raise the mind, 

Will teach the Tynint, trembling on his throne. 

This world was made for many, not for one. 

And purge the earth, till all be wise and free, 

As man still pants, and fondly hopes, to be. ^ 




CHAP. XIX. 

.KUJRNEY FROM DAMASCUS, ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS, TO STDON. 

ON THE SEA COAST. 

hiURSBAv, April 6, .18 1(3. — I was still so weak, that it required 
some exertion for me to leave my bed, and dress. As Dr. CJia- 
boyeau was of opinion that my getting to the sea air upon tlie 
coast would contribute more to my recovery than any thing else, 
I was determined to lose no time in accomplishing it by easy 
journies, and accordingly prepared for departure. A mule driver 
had been engaged at five piastres per day, and a servant to accom- 
pany me as far as Seyda, at two piastres per day. The clothes 
which had been lent me were returned to their owner, and others 
purchased for the journey, and my horse had been well fed, re- 
posed, and newly caparisoned. I paid to my medical friend, a 
Spanish doubloon in gold, to the convent ten Spanish dollars, and 
to the servants five, so that all our arrangements being completed, 
we mounted about 10 o’clock. 
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In quitting Damascus we came out westerly by the pa\cHl 
road which leads to Salheyah, and had as much reason as before 
to admire the gaiety and cheerful fippearance of every thing we 
saw. The gardens were even more beautiful, as the verdure of 
the ground was fresher; the fruit trees were full in blossom, and 
every shrub had begun to send forth its young buds of green. 

From Salheyah wg ascended the hill which presses close on 
its western edge, by a well-frequented but steep road. The pass of 
Koboeh and the village of IMcze near it, where the waters of* the 
Barrady are thought to f*orm the four rivers of Paradise, were 
l)elow us on our left; while, from the summit of the hill itself, tiu* 
view of all before us, on turning towards the plain of Damascus, 
was enchantingly beautiful. We halted in the narrow pass, which 
aj^pears to have been cut through the rock near an open tomb of 
some JMohammedan saint on the top, to enjoy the extensive and 
delightful prospect ; and, even after a full hour’s stay there, we 
turned from it with regret. 

From hence we went down over the N.W. side of the hill, 
ooinjx on a rugged road of limestone rock ; and as a striking con- 
trast to the verdant spring which we had just quitted in the plain 
below, all the mountains that intercepted the horizon like an 
amphitheatre, on every side were covered from the summit to 
the base with snow. It was nearly noon when we reached the 
small village of Dummar, peopled by Mohammedans, and seated on 
the N.E. of the Barrady, at a short distance only from its banks. 
The view of the valley through which this stream runs from hence, 
south-easterly to Roboeh, presents a romantic picture, in its high 
cliffs on either side, and narrow green vale between, filled with 
verdure, trees, and water. 

From Dummar we ascended gradually for nearly three hours 
in a N.W. direction, passing over a bare tract of land, in which 
were only a few spots cultivated with corn; and throughout all our 
way across it, we met not a single passenger. About three o’clock 
we turned down to the S.W., through a valley of considerable 
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(lepthj but narrow. On our right wo liad lol’ty and rugged liills 
of lime rock, and on our left perpendicular cliffs of* puddingstone, 
with many detached masses f)f the same scattered at their feet. 
The whole of the space between the enclosing hills, about a mile 
in breadth, was thickly covered with vines. 

At four we reached IJcseemia, a small village in a most ro- 
mantic situation, hemmed in by overhanging cliffs and rugged 
hills, with grotto<‘s and large masses of' severed rock all arouiul ; 
while the stream of the Barrady, as broad and rapid as the .Iordan 
at its fall, ruslies througli a thick and winding grove of poplars, 
watering fields, and meadows, and gardens in its way. 

We followed from hence the course of the stream towards its 
source, going north-westerly for about an hour along its eastern 
bank, and 1 do not remember ever to have passed over a more 
delightful road, or one which presenfed so continued a series ot’ 
romantic views as this. 

It was about five o’clock when we reached the village of 
Fccjy, so called from tlie river of that name which rises near it. 
We were furnished with a beurdee, or a passport, from the gover- 
nor of Damascus to the sheikh, and hoped to have lodged at his 
village for the night. lie professed his willingness to receive and 
entertain us, but declared that in all the village sufficient corn 
for our two animals could not be purchased at any price. Wc 
lemonstrated and disputed for some time, but in vain, and were at 
last compelled to push on for another village a short distance off. 

The inhabitants of Feejy, to the number perhaps of 500, are 
all Mohammedan. We found the men well dressed, and appa- 
rently much at their ease, and the females, both old and young, 
were all employed in spinning cotton at a wheel before their 
doors. 

In about five minutes after our quitting the village, and going- 
in a westerly direction, we came to the source of the waters called 
Ain-el-Feejy, and alighted there for a moment to observe it. The 
spring appears to issue from beneath an old arch, the roof or 
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highest part of* which is but a few inches clear of the surface of 
the si ream. The quantity discharged from this is considerable, 
and the water is of the purest transparency notwithstanding its 
being extremely agitated, as well as of the most excellent taste. 

Immediately over the arch from out of which this large body 
of water springs, are the remains of an ancient building ; and below 
by the side of the stream, the walls of another very similar one, 
both thought to have been temples. The lower one is about fifteen 
paces square within, consisting only of one apartment. It was 
entered by a gateway extending all the breadth of its front, except- 
ing only the portals, which rise about two-thirds the height of thc’ 
whole, and there terminate in a cornice exactly like the gates of the 
Egyptian temples. The stones ol’the building are very large, and 
(he masonry solid and well executed, though certainly unlike 
Roman work. The gateway opens toward the south, and imme- 
diately o})posite to it on entering, or in the centre of the interior 
face ol’ the northern wall, is an oblong upright niche, as if for the 
reception of a statue. The spring of an arch is begun I’rom the 
inner moulding, which runs round the whole of the interior on a 
level with the top of the portals of the gateway, and three layers 
of large stones still remain above it ; but it appears from what 
remains never to have been wJiolly arched over. 

The upper building, which is right above the arch from 
whence the water issues, is somewhat less than the lower one, 
being perhaps about twenty feet square, and of one apartment 
ojily. Here the portals of the gateway arc carried up the whole 
of the height of the building ; and on each side of the gateway, on 
the outer front, is a shallow square pilaster without a capital of 
any kind. It fronts the south, like the lower one, and has a still 
broader recess in the inner face of its northern wall, over which 
the rocky cliff above literally hangs. The base of the upper build- 
ing is just on a level with the top of the lower one, wliich is 
distant from it about fifteen paces on the west. Between them 
both, and in the cliff beside the arch from whence the spring issues. 
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is a concave recess of excellent masonry, about fifteen feet high, 
and a proportionate brcadtli and depth, as if intended lor a colos- 
sal statue of the river god. The stones are all large and of a 
coarse yellowish marble, and the workmanship is solid and good 
throughout; but the style is unlike Roman, and the general appear- 
ance very ancient. 

The river Barriidy runs close by here to the eastward, between 
high and rocky hills, the strata of which lie in every direction, from 
nearly horizontal to quite perpendicular. The waters of the Ain- 
el-Feejy, ’hich are thought to be of purer ipiality, rush down 
here to the southward and join those of the Barriidy at a few paces 
only from its own source, when they both run together through the 
romantic bed we had seen at intervals on our way, until they 
reach the pass at Roboeh, where they divide into what are called 
the four rivers of Paradise. We had seen nothing of the acpie- 
duct supposed to have conveyed these waters to Palmyra, nor hatl 
received any information which might help us to understand whe- 
ther these were the Abaiia and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, whicli 
Naaman the Syrian thought better than all the waters of Israel, or 
not. {a Kings v. 12.) On leaving Ain-el-Feejy, we followed 
the northern bank of the Barrfidy to the westward, through an 
agreeable valley, and came in about an hour to Deer-el-Mukarrin, 
a small iMusliin village, where all the })eople were set in iq^roar 
by our demand of corn, of which they possessed none, ^^’^e con- 
tinued our way, therefore, on the same course, and in half an 
hour reached Fl-Eklaire-el-Fcite, a similar village, and, like all 
those we had yet passed, on the northern bank of the stream, at a 
little distance from the water. ^Ve alighted here, as it was now 
past sunset, and though we had still to contend about our corn, 
we obtained at last shelter and food in a house better built and 
cleaner than usual, with a chimney in the corner and other con- 
veniences. The females here were all fair, ruddy, and handsome, 
wearing a white cloth over the head and shoulders, with a black 
border and tassels hanging from the temples. They were un- 
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veiled, and vvore eacli an open blue gown, with a scarlet apron 
descending from the waist to the feet in front, narrow and tightly 
girt with broad tigured tape, looking altogether more interesting 
than the women of the country generally do. 

Friday i April 7, 181(3. — I felt almost unable to rise from my 
carpet, from weakness and fever ; there was no alternative, how- 
ever, but to proceed. We therefore took a breakfast of sour milk 
or lebben, and left El Ekfaire an hour after sunrise. Crossing 
the Barrfidy just below this, we went up the hill to the southward, 
and came in half an hour to a ruined town called Deer Kanoon, 
where we observed some small pedestals and vjiriegated marble 
shafts, large hewn stones, and broken pottery, probably the 
remains of some Christian settlement and church. From hence* 
we saw to the N.W., about a mile distant, a large village called 
El Hussencey, on the southern bank of the stream, and standing 
on the side of a steep rocky mountain. An opening in the hills 
presented itself to the north of this, through which the Barrfidy 
came, and its source was said to be near a village called Zebedery, 
three hours north of this. 

Our road now became uniiitcrcstini>- in the extreme, con- 
staiUly ascending over bare limestone mountains in a W.S.W. 
direction till we came to the snow. The weather was still cold, 
and the wind high. We then turned down S. W. for near two 
hours through a broad and irregular valley, in which were the 
ruins of a town calletl Demess. This brought us to Wadi IVIese- 
noon, a narrow valley between two bare ranges of limestone and 
puddingstone rock, which we ascended in a westerly direction for 
about an hour, and then alighted at the spring ol Mesenoon, 
which forms the stream of the valley. It goes only as far as De- 
mess, and then loses itself in the earth. Near this are the remains 
of a large building, perhaps fifty feet square, with a doorway at 
the eastern, and the Ibundations of a wall before the western end. 
The stones are large and well hewn, but the whole is so destroycyl 
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tliat nothing but a few feet of the base of the walls remain. 
There are no fragments by which its order can be determined, 
nor any sculpture visible j though it might have been, like those 
at Ain-el-Feejy, a temple to the god of the spring near which it 
stands. It is about thirty paces east of the spring. We had 
oj)ened to our view from hence in a S.S.W. direction, distant less 
than a mile, a high and rugged mountain, now entirely covered 
with snow, called Jebel Annter. The ruin is called Kban-cl- 
IXIesenoon, from its being, perhaps, in the public road ; it has uo 
resemblance, however, to such a building. 

We quitted this spot about eleven, and ascended in a W.S. W. 
direction, over deep snow, the hills which pressed on each side of 
us being sheeted over with unbroken snow, as if it had lain there 
for ages. In our wav we met a small caravan of mules from 
Scyda, bearing chiefly the baggage of some Muggrebins, who 
accompanied it on their way to Damascus for the ensuing pii- 
grimage. Three or four female slaves of a jet black, but pretty 
features, rode on asses, and each had a large piece of snow in her 
hand, apparently to eat it, as if a delicacy. The male servants 
were on foot without shoes, and seemed to suffer dreadfully. We 
continually ascended for more than three hours, our progress being 
very slow, from the state of the road, our course from W. to 
W.S.W., when we gained the summit of the range of mountains 
we were now crossing, and opened a view of the .Jebel-el-Druse 
to the N.W. of us. This range commences with the Jebcl-el- 
Shcikli to the S.W., and ends in the Jebel Zebedeiny to the N.E., 
including a distance ol’ Iroin thirty to forty miles. It is called 
collectively .lebel-el-Wast by the Arabs, and is, apparently, the 
Anti-Libanus of the ancients. It is of limestone, generally, 
throughout. 

About an hour after our leaving the spring at Mesenoon, we 
saw a small portion of deep red soil, with some scattered frag- 
ments of the black porous stone found in the Hauraii and near 
Tiberias. It was near a pass with cliffs on each side, as if the 
mountain had been forcibly torn asunder. 
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From tlic summit of Jebcl-el-Wast we turned down a gentle 
slope to the S.W., having the Iiigh Jebel-el-Slieikh, a pure sheet of 
white, in sight to the southward. In an hour we reached a circu- 
lar Jake, full of clear unfrozen water, about 150 yards in diameter, 
and apparently once banked round with masonry. .Just above it 
to the N.W. is a ruined village, said to be very old, and called 
Keneisy, which name the lake also bears. We halted here to 
give our animals a moment’s repose after their fatiguing jjassage 
over the mountain, and took ourselves some hasty refreshment. 
Wliile here, I was somewhat surprised by the voice of the cuckoo, 
loud, distinct, and near, at the time that the ground was every 
wlierc covered with dee]) snow. The Arabs called it Teer-el- 
Vaccoub, or the bird of .lacob, I’rom supposing him to utter that 
name, the Arabic pronunciation of which the sound indeed closely 
resembles. 

We left this spot about three, and descended in nearly a 
southerly direction over a barren and rocky tract, till we came in 
about an hour to the foot of the hill, into a plain cultivated with 
olives, corn, and vines, and called Wiidi Ityne. We went through 
this in a S.W. direction, and came in another hour to the town of 
Kufr-el-Kook, built on the summit and sides of a round and gentle 
eminence, and inhabited by about .3000 Druses and Christians, 
under the government of a chief of the former, called l£mir Man- 
soor. At the entrance of this town is a circular reservoir for 
water, banked round by a quay of masonry, and descended to by 
steps j and at the southern end of it, a few feet from the side, is a 
doric column still erect, with the capital and about a foot of the 
shaft above water. It seems as if originally placed there for a 
standard of measure. In the town itself arc seen some vestiges of 
columns ; and from the architrave of an ancient doorway, now 
used as the postern of a court-gate, on the left of the public 
road, and having sockets for the reception of the pivots of a 
folding-door, as if of stone, I copied the following : — 
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ePOYC/T 
BCAIABOCCX 
XUJMOYeYISA . . . 

MCN . . ocenoHceN. 

From hence we ascended very gently in the same direction, 
through fine corn and vine lands, and in half an hour passed on 
the left, about a mile off, the town of Aihah. It is sejited on the 
side of the mountain, and is perhaps a mile in length from north 
to south. " Nearly in the centre of it rises a tall column apparently 
fifty feet in height, and of proportionate diameter. It is said to be 
the only one now left of a large edifice, whicli from the description 
given of it, I should conceive to be an ancient temple. It is said 
to be of nearly a square form, and built of immense stones, in the 
Jointures of which not a needle could be made to enter j and that 
within the walls, now much ruined, are a considerable number of 
fallen columns, in size and design similar to the one now standing. 
We continued our way, as night was approaching, and at sunset 
came to the foot of the hill on which the town of Rasheyah is built. 

The approach to this place resembles that to the town ol‘ 
Assalt, from the east, as it is seated on the side of a steep round 
hill, the houses rising in stages one above another, and above the 
whole is a large castle nearly on the brow of the hill. The town is 
thought to contain about 800 houses and from 4 to 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, one half of whom are Druses and the other half Christians, 
and the appearance of the numbers in the streets justified such an 
estimate. We ascended to the very summit, over steep and wind- 
ing streets, and were lodged in the house of our mule driver, a 
Christian of the Greek communion, where wc were accommodated 
to the best of their means. 

Saturday, April 8, 1816. — As it was a festival of the Greeks, 
there was no moving to day before the morning service was ended, 
and weak and ill as I was, no excuse could save me from attend- 
ingdt in person* My servant, who was of the Catholic communion, 
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professed lor the time being that of the Greek, to be on better 
term^ witli our guide; while at the same time that he piqued him- 
seh on his cunning and success, he sought every opportunity, when 
lie addressed me, to abuse both the faitli itself and the votaries of 
it. In this small place were two Greek churches and one Syrian 
one, but no mosques, as the Druses perform their service in great 
secrecy at home. The Greek church we visited was near the 
centre of the town, tolerably large and well built, and furnished 
with a number of gaudy pictures and lamps. There were not less, 
I should conceive, than 500 persons of both sexes attending the 
service, which was performed as usual with much ceremony, per- 
fumes, and noise : aqd some parts of it in a way that seemed any 
thing but solemn and devout. From the fatigue of standing, and 
the faint heat of the crowd, I was obliged to (jnit the church in about 
half an hour, and return to the house. In passing the tower I had 
an opportunity of perceiving that it was very large, but altogether 
of Alohammedan structure. It is founded on a rock which has 
been hewn into wall in several places, and from its elevation com- 
)>letely commands every part of the town. It is the present resi- 
dence of the Druse governor, Fmir Fffendi, and his immediate 
dej)endants. 

The Druses here are said not to fast, though those in the 
mountains and plains of the Ilauriin rigidly observe the liamadiln. 
'fhe women, Christian as well as Druse, all wear the horn upon 
the forehead. The young females generally put it on at the age 
of puberty, made of stiff paper or other cheap materials, and on 
the day of marriage one of silver is usually presented by the hus- 
band to the wife. It is a popular belief, among both Mohammedans, 
('hristians, and all the other sects here, that the Druses pay ador- 
ation to the emblems of generation, which are enclosed in a small 
portable sanctuary, like the lingam and yoni of the Hindoos. It 
has been thought by some that this horn was originally worn in 
honor of the deity that presides over the secrets of the marriage 
bed ; and as the history and tenets of the Druse religion are altoge- 
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thcr so mysterious and obscure, it is by no means improbable. 
The shape of this emblem beneath the muslin veil with whi4;li it is 
always covered, might even suggest the origin here popularly as- 
cribed to the usage of wearing it. 

The town of Rasheyah, though standing itself on the point ol 
a round hill, is seated at the foot of the great snowy mountain 
called Jebel-el-Telj and Jebel-el-Sheikh, the highest part of the 
mountain bearing from S.E. to S.W. and the base not a mile off 
This mountain may be said to have its base on a range of high 
hills, and rising itself to a considerable height above them, its ele- 
vation from the sea is perhaps from 12,000 to 15,000 feet j its 
summit is all the year covered with snow, and at this moment i( 
was sheeted over from top to bottom, the snow extending itself even 
to the town. Pococke has considered this mountain to be tlie 
Hermon most frecpiently referred to in the Scriptures, as the b()un- 
dary of the promised land to the northward. His reasons are mosl 
satisfactory, and his explanation of the allusion to the dew ol ller- 
mon in the Psalms of David ingenious. It is frecpiently coupled 
with I^ebanon, and spoken of in a way that can scarcely apply to 
the inferior Hermon near Mount Tabor. Solomon sinos to his mis- 

O 

tress, “ Come with me from I..ebanon, my sjjouse, with me from 
Lebanon : look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenii 
and Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from the mountains of tlui 
leopards.” Cant. iv. 8. I could not find the names still remaining, 
but wolves and other wild beasts are said to exist here, and 
leopards are reported to be common. 

All the women and children that we saw here were pretty, and 
some even beautiful, their complexions fair, lips red, eyes black and 
penetrating, and none of their faces disfigured either with stains or 
uncouth ornaments of any kind. 

About nine o’clock we quitted Rasheyah in a thick mist that 
enveloped all the hill, and went down to the westward into a 
deep valley called Wadi Ityne. This has for its eastern boundary 
the range of hills which still run southward, growing lower and 
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lower, like an extended point, from the great Jebel-el-Sheikli, and 
all called Jebel-el-Wast as far as Banias. Its western boundary is 
a range of lower hills called Jebel Arbel, going from about a day’s 
journey south of this to near Balbeck. The valley between these 
appears here to be about two miles wide, oF unequal level, and 
well cultivated throughout. To the westward of Jebel Arbel we 
saw the lolly range of Libanus extending nearly north and south 
along the coast, and now covered with snow. It is generally 
called Jcbel-cl-Druse, from being inhabited chiefly by that people, 
but its old name of Lebanon is still familiar among the peasants. 
Between the range of Jebel Arbel on the east, and Jebel-el-Druse 
on the west, is the valley called the Bnkhaah, and thought by 
iMaundrel to be the plain of Avon mentioned with Damascus by the 
prophet Amos ; c. i. v. 5. It varies in breadth from five to ten miles, 
growing wider as it goes to the northward, from the angle formed 
between the direction of the ranges of hills which enclose it j Li- 
banus following the coast nearly north and south, and Arbel and 
Anti-Libanus taking a more easterly turn. In length it extends 
from a day’s jourriey south of this to Balbeck, till it loses itself in 
the plain of Homs and Hamah, mentioned also by Amos, c. vi. v. 2., 
and called Hamath the Great. 

In half an hour after leaving Rasheyah, we passed a small 
village on our right called Akeby, peopled by Druses and Chris- 
tians in equal numbers ; in another half hour, we passed on the 
left the village of Beit Caefy ; and in about the same space of time, 
another on our right called Beit Lyah, all small, and all peopled 
by Druses and Christians, who appear to live together here in great 
harmony. 

Our course had been nearly S. VV., which direction we con- 
tinued to follow, with some trifling variations, and a little before 
noon we came to a stream, where we halted for a moment to water 
our horses. The rain was violent, and sometimes mixed with hail, 
which fell with great force, as the wind blew a perfect tempest. The 
stream comes down here from the westward through a narrow pa^s. 
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by high steep cliffs j and its spring, which is just above a small 
village called Kanaby, about an hour distant, on the side of the hill 
to the west, is called Nubbe Suffa. At the spring itself are said to 
be columns, and other vestiges, of a large ruined building j — pro- 
bably a temple to the river god, as that custom seems to have pre- 
vailed much in Syria. It was at this stream that we first noticed 
the black porous stone which is found at the Lake of Tiberias, all 
through the valley of Jordan, and in the plains of the Hauriin. It 
was here seen only sparingly, scattered among masses of lime-stone 
rock, and •< .nail siliceous stones, but it increased in quantity as wc 
advanced to the southward. 

It was about noon when we quitted this stream, and continuing 
our way in the direction of the valley to the S. W., in less than an 
hour we came opposite to a large village called Siffeeny, which wc 
passed about two miles on our left. It is seated on a hill, enjoys a 
fine situation, is apparently well built, and is peopled by Druses and 
Christians. In half an hour from hence we passed by Eckfaire, a 
smaller village ; and in less than that time, beyond it, were oppo- 
site to Mimiss, a much larger one ; both about a mile or two on 
our left, and both peopled by Druses and Christians. 

It was, perhaps, an hour from this, when we reached the source 
of a river called Nahr-el-IIheazbey. It rises in the bottom of the 
valley, and forms at once a large bason of beautifully clear water. 
Being confined by a dam or wall, rising in receding stages, like a 
flight of very steep and narrow steps, it overflows, and falls in a 
wide sheet over this sloping and unequal surface, so as to form a 
pretty cascade. At the distance of a few yards only below the 
source, it has a two arched bridge thrown over it, and is there 
rapid in its course. The town of Hheazbey, which gives name to 
this stream, is just above it on a hill to the east. It is of a con- 
siderable size, and in it is seen the minaret of a mosque, built by 
the Mohammedans when there were a portion of Moslems among 
the population. It is now, however, deserted, as the inhabitants are 
wholly Druses and Christians. 
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In half an hour from hence, following nearly the course of the 
stream, we passed close to a ruined khan, called Khan-el-Hheazbey, 
at which there is a public baziir, held every Tuesday, and visited 
by people of the surrounding country, from Damascus to Nazareth. 

A few minutes beyond this, or, as my guide measured the 
distance, in about the time that one might smoke a half-filled pipe 
of tobacco, we saw on the left a small village, called Abu Kummhe, 
or the Father of Corn, though not having either the reputation 
or the appearance of producing more grain than the neighbouring 
towns. In half an hour from this, while riding on the brow ot the 
\vest(?rn range of hills which hemmed in this valley, we saw, at the 
foot ol'the eastern range, the small village of P'erdeese, about three 
miles distant, seated in the most beautiful hollow that could be 
seen, and surrounded by waving fields of green, and thickly planted 
vines and olives. It was somewhat less than an hour from hence, 
that we saw, on the right of our road, the large village of Kou 
Kubba, standing high on the brow of the western hills ; and just 
before sun-set we came to a round isolated hill, in form resembling 
the Mount of Tabor, in the Plain of Esdraelon, but inferior in size 
to that mountain. It was exceedingly steep, and its sides were 
covered with Sindian trees, of which we saw none in any other part 
of the road. 

The valley of Wiidi Itync, through which we had come from 
Rasheyah to this place, has a general direction of N. N. E. and 
S. S. W., and varies in its breadth from two to three miles. Its 
level is often interrupted by small hillocks j but it is well cultivated 
throughout with corn, vines, and olives, and is full of villages 
peopled wholly by Druses and Christians in nearly equal numbers. 
The valley ends here by the meeting of the two ranges of hills 
together. 

Wc ascended on the west side of this round mount, covered 
with trees, and soon after sun-set reached the town of Hibl, where 
we halted at the khan appropriated to public use. 
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As I passed for a Turk from Damascus, a good supper, fire- 
wood, and corn for our animaJs, were all brought at my command, 
and the most respectful attentions were paid us by the sheikh who 
furnished all these. I thought it singular that this was the first place 
at which we had seen coffee since leaving Damascus, an article so 
universally in use among the Arabs of all classes, that I hardly 
ever remember to have made two halts in succession without 
drinking it, or having it prepared and offered to me at least. The 
night was really dreadful, and our situation being an elevated one, 
the storms of wind and rain and hail that blew shcjok the house, 
and sometimes threatened to unroof it. 

Sunday, April 9ih, 1816. — The storm still reigned at day-light, 
and the thermometer in the open air stood at 36^. We were de- 
tained for nearly three hours by our guide’s attendance on the 
morning service of the church, and left the town about nine o’clock. 
In size it is scarcely inferior to Kaslieyah, and it is seated, like it, 
on the summit of a high round hill. From the door of the khan 
in which we lodged, we saw to the southward the extensive valley 
of the .Iordan, which begins from here under the name of Wadi 
Seziban, or Steziban, and continues all the way to be so called, 
even to the Dead Sea, though the part south of the I^ake of Tibe- 
rias is more frequently called 101 Ghore. AVe could sec from 
hence, distinctly, the Lake Samochinites, now called I3alir-el-Houly, 
bearing about S. S.W., and distant, perhaps, 15 miles, seeming 
but little inferior to the 13ahr-cl-Tabareehah, Lake of Tiberias, in 
extent. 

We descended from Hibl on the west side of the hill, and 
entered the Wadi Stezibiin. We continued on a southerly course, 
passing, in about an hour, the village of Ghcryeby, and in hall‘an 
hour more, that of Meary, both on the left of the road. They arc 
small, and peopled only by Christians, the Druses ending at Hibl, 
or extending no further southward than that town. 

• We came now into an uninteresting country ; the soil was very 
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scanty, and cultivation scarcely seen. The black porous stone be- 
came now the basis of* the plain, and lay scattered in detached 
masses and short ridges on its surface. A few trees, like the 
English ash, were also seen, but neither vines, olives, nor corn ; 
and the tract seemed to be possessed by Arabs, as we passed several 
clusters of tents pitched without that regard to order usually seen, 
and apparently very mean and poor. They were said to belong to 
the Turcomiins, a race of people who come from the northern parts 
of Syria, about Aleppo, and elsewhere ; who speak Turkish and 
Arabic equally well, as they live on the frontiers of the two lan- 
guages ; and who come down into the south of Syria to profit by 
the early spring. They have here a worse character than the true 
Arab Bedouins, though that may be from their being thought in- 
truders, or strangers, among them. 

We descended gradually over this inclined sloping plane, and 
about noon passed a small village called El Ghadjar, which we left 
at least a mile on our right. It is seen at a great distance off, from 
its standing on a rising mound ; and from its having, amidst its 
humble dwellings, a large sheikh’s tomb, which is white-washed in 
the usual way, and makes a conspicuous figure. This village is 
inhabited solely by a people called Nesseary, whose religion seems 
very little understood by their neighbours, as they are said, by 
some, to worship the sun, and by others, to adore the pudenda mu- 
liebris. The same stories are related of them as of the Ismaylees, 
namely, that at their yearly feast they all meet together, persons of 
both sexes, old and young, and that the room being darkened, pro- 
miscuous intercourse takes place, without regard to age or kindred. 
They have, however, the reputation of being honest and friendly to 
both Christians and Moslems. 

We now crossed the river Hheazbey, which we had kept in sight 
almost from its source to this place, where it is as broad, as deep, 
and as rapid as the .Iordan near Jericho ; and going easterly for 
about an hour, we came in sight of a large ruined castle on a hill 
to the eastward of us, called Khallet-el-Banias. We met here a 
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caravan of at least fifty mules, all laden with myrtle for the supply 
of families who consume it in strewing with this plant the graves 
of their deceased friends in the cemeteries of Damascus ; and it was 
said, that one so charged generally left this neighbourhood for that 
city every month ; besides whichf many others went from different 
parts of the country in which myrtle grew. The lading of each 
mule was estimated to be worth fifty piastres, so that those affec- 
tionate duties to the dead must be expensive to the poorer classes. 

Crossing a small stream which descended from the N. D., 
called Nahr-el-Banias, and going up over a rising ground in nearly 
that direction on the eastern side of the stream, we soon came to 
the entrance of the town itself. 

The name of Jebel-el-Wast, which is applied to the Anti- 
Libanus of the ancients, extends even to the southward of Jebel-el- 
Sheikli as far as Banias. From thence, southerly, to the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Tiberias, is an even range of hill, called Jcbel- 
.Jowalan, which, with the portion of Jebel-el-Wast from Hibl 
thus far, forms the eastern boundary of the Wadi Stezibiin. The 
western boundary, which is also a range of hills of no considerable 
height or marked form, is called Jebel Jowaleen. The valley 
itself extends, perhaps, 30 miles, from its commencement at llibl 
to its interruption at the north end of the Lake of Tiberias, where 
the water occupies all the breadth of the plain. To the north- 
ward of the Bahr-cl-Houly it varies in breadth from five to ten 
miles, and to the southwanl of Banias it seems well cultivated 
throughout. 

On entering Banias we saw two grey granite shafts, each in 
one piece, with several scattered pedestals, and large blocks of 
stone ; and soon afterwards we passed over a bridge, the lower part 
of which seemed of Roman work ; but the upper part of the arch 
and the pavement were modern repairs. A full and rapid stream ran 
beneath it among tall rushes and other weeds. There were por- 
tions of a large building of rustic masonry close by this on the 
right, most decidedly Roman ; but whether a temple, as has been 
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conjectured, I should think extremely doubtful. The rustic ma- 
sonry was chiefly used by them in castles, baths, and works of 
strength and utility, while their religious buildings were chiefly of 
smooth work, both within and without ; and no columns, altars, or 
other decisive features, remain among the ruins of this building, 
to induce a belief of its being a temple, while several portions of 
aqueducts, strong walls, &c. near, lead rather to a belief of its being 
some other kind of edifice. Beyond it, to the east, in the modern 
town, the remains of another rustic building, called El Bourge, 
were pointed out, but we did not examine this near enough to 
decide whether it was a temple or not. Sheikh Ibrahim had men- 
tioned to me the existence of two temples at Banias; but whether 
these were they or not, I could not learn. 

We turned aside from the bridge, and went up on the left to 
see the source of the stream. In our way we passed a perpendicular 
cliff, where the facing of the rock was very curiously and carefully 
carved over with diagonal lines, for the length of a hundred, and 
the depth of about six feet. It was executed with so much regu- 
larity and care, and the lines were so deep and well cut, that it was 
evidently intended as an ornament ; but as there was no building 
near, nor excavation in the cliff itself, we were quite at a loss to 
conceive its meaning. 

Beyond this, to the eastward, we came, in a few minutes, to 
the source of the stream, which here issues copiously out of the 
living rock in many places, and, in others, forces its way up through 
a bed of loose stones, forming altogether an ample basin of beau- 
tifully transparent water, and of excellent taste. 

Just over the spring, in the northern cliff which overhangs 
it, is a large cavern in the rock ; and high above that, an open 
building with pillars, and a dome like the sepulchre of some Mo- 
hammedan saint. Under this belief, the Moslems forbid Christians 
to visit it, though these assert it to be the tomb of a Mar Georgia, 
or St. George, though not the famous one who slew the dragon. 
We noted, from below, the capital of a Corinthian pillar used, on 
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one of the columns, and this coupled with the remains of a large 
smooth work building, and the fountain of the waters below, of 
which a portion of the wall containing a hollow niche on the inside 
is still perfect, gives reason to believe that there might have been a 
temple here immediately over the spring. A little to the right, or 
on the east of the large cavern spoken of in the cliff, are several 
fan-topped niches cut in the solid rock, with inscriptions near them. 
The first of these, which is, perhaps, five feet high by two and a 
half wide, is over an arched recess, excavated also in the rock about 
six feet deep, ten wide, and twelve high, with a plain concave nichc- 
at its end. The pilasters which support the arch of the fan-topped 
niche above are fluted, but are without capitals ; and underneath the 
niche itself is this inscription : 

r . . . . NAeoeANAxeMfiKe 

0iAeY . . . xtuAioriANia 

OYIKTIUPA PHTlieAYCI 

MAXOIOTONOIO. 

The second of these niches has fluted pilasters supporting the arch, 
with a large space beneath it cut like the square pedestal of a co- 
lumn ; and within the niche itself a small pedestal, as if for a statue. 
The top commences with the scroll of the fim, or shell, but is 
then continued upwards in diagonal cross lines, like the facing of 
the rocky cliff before described. The third of the niches has fluted 
pilasters supporting its arch, with the regular fan-top within, and 
on each side of it is a tablet for inscriptions, though letters appear 
to have been cut only on one, and these are almost illegible. It was 
with considerable difliculty that I could make out the following : 

HANP IM4»AIC 

AlHCrONtUN . . . NOA leOH 

K . . . N. . . ^^XN . . . lOO. . . II4>N. 

There are three lines more, of which I could make out still less, as 
they seemed purposely defaced. Beyond this is a large plain recess, 

3v 2 
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now nearly buried in the earth j and all these are progressively 
lower than each other in the order they are described. 

While occupied in copying the inscriptions, we were visited by 
some Mohammedans from the town, who insisted on my being a 
Muggrebin magician, come to raise treasures, and threatened to 
take us all by force to the Sheikh, for having come here without 
his permission. These men prevented our going into the town to 
examine it more minutely. 

Banias, as is well known, was anciently called Paneade, which 
name it nearly now retains. The outline of its history is given by 
Pococke. It was afterwards called Caesarea, in honour of Caesar ; 
and Philippi, in honour of Philip the tetrarch, who chiefly embel- 
lished it, as well as to distinguish it from the Caesarea Palestina, on 
the coast between Accho, or Ptolemais, and Joppa. In the time of 
its flourishing state it seems to have given name to all the district 
about it, as it is said in the Gospel : “And Jesus went out, and 
his disciples, into the towns of Caesarea Philippi ; and by the way 
he asked his disciples, saying unto them. Whom do men say 
that I am ?” Mark viii. 27. 

The present town is small, and meanly built, having na place 
of worship in it ; and the inhabitants, wlio are about 500 in number, 
are Mohammedans and Metouali, governed by a Moslem Sheikh, 
The Metoufili, as far as I could yet learn, are themselves a sect of 
Mohammedans, who admit the Koran, and perform the same pray- 
ers and ablutions as the rest ; but pay some marks of respect to 
Hussein and Ali, and have particular opinions on the succession 
of the caliphs, like the Mohammedans of Persia. 

The situation is agreeable and healthy, being on the wesfern 
side of the range of hills which bound the Wadi Steziban on the 
east. The ruined castle on the summit of the hill above is said 
to be Saracen, but we did not go up to it. The Bahr-el-PIouly, or 
Lake of Samochonites, cannot be seen from hence, owing to the 
intervention of a point of land. 
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We quitted Banias about three o’clock, and going west for a 
little more than a mile, came to a small elevation in the plain, 
with a flat space on the top, like an artificial mound. It is called 
Tel-el-Cadi ; and in the centre of it the springs of the Jordan rise, 
rushing out of five or six places, rendered difficult of access from 
rushes, trees, &c. These springs are called by the Arabs Nubb-el- 
Etheari. They form, even here, a pretty large basin, and go in a 
single stream to the southward, passing by a place where there is 
a white tomb, called Seedy Yooda Ibn Yacoob, and keeping near 
the foot of the eastern range of hills. This tomb is, perhaps, a mile 
to the south of the springs here described ; and two miles to the 
southward of that, the water of Banias, which keeps always east of 
the Jordan thus far, here joins it, and they both go together into 
the Bahr-el-IIouly, which is said to be six hours, though it looks 
not more than ten miles from hence. * 

In the course of our way we neither saw nor heard of any 
villages under the names of Ghor or Dan, though these are said 
to exist ; the former giving its name to the whole of the valley 
between Judea and the eastern mountains, and the latter being the 


* Bania.s is described by Benjaiiiiii of Tudcia, under the name of Belinos, ancientJy 
called Dan. Close to this city, he says, the sources of the Jordan gush out of a cave, 
and after running three miles, the stream joins another current, which descends to the 
extremity <)f Moab. (This is the stream which springs up from Tal Cadi, and whicli 
the people of the country call the Shereeali or Jordan, from Ghor, the name of tJie 
valley, and Dan, the old name of the city near.) They show, he continues, before this 
cave, the altar of an idol, erected by a certain Mich6e, and wliich was atlored in these 
days by the inhabitants of Dan. This is exactly the description of Banias, and its 
river springing from the hollow' of the rock, w'ith niches for statues, &c. Not far 
from thence, he says, is a place where Jeroboam, the son of Naban, erected an altar 
and set up again the golden calf. 

Mr. Seetzen says, in a letter from Acre, June 16, 1606, inserted in UAmbigu^ 
No. 25^. “ Les anciens avoient donin^ le nom de Source du Jordain xi la source de la 

riviere de Baniass, et elle parait ineriter ce nom sous le rapport de sa beaute ; mais dans 
le fait, il parait que cetlc pr^'ference est due a la source de la riviere de Hasbeny, qui 
prend son origine a une demi-lieue a I’ouest de Hasbxiia, et qui forme la branche la 
plus longue du Jordain. La source de Tal Kady, que les habitans du pays prenneiit 
pour Celle du Jordain, est celle qui meritc le moins de porter ce nom.” 
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place principally inhabited by the Jewish tribe of that name j both 
together, Ghor-Dan, giving the name of Jordan to the river. The 
bliick porous stone, coated like onions, and appearing in detached 
and rounded masses, still continued to fill the plain ; and the 
thorny tree seen on the banks of the Jordan near Jericho, and 
supposed to have furnished the crown with which the Jews 
wounded and mocked the Messiah, arc also prevalent here : though 
there arc also small irrigated spots, in which a species of reddish rice 
is cultivated by the Arabs encamping near the stream. 

We went up in a N. \V. direction from hence, and in an hour 
crossed the river Hhcazbliiini, over a bridge of three arches, the 
stream being there both broad and deep, with steep rocky banks 
on each side. The river goes from hence southerly into a small 
lake, called Birket Jehouly, about five miles to the south of this ; 
and from thence it continues on to the Bahr-el-Houly, a much larger 
lake, not mixing its waters with those of the Jordan until then. 

Ascending from hence for about an hour more, in nearly the 
same direction, we reached a large village, called Metully, altogether 
in^iabited by Druses. I was so exhausted and ill on my arrival 
here, that I was unable to take food, or to do any thing but lie 
down on a carpet hastily spread for me near the hearth, round which 
the family that received us were seated ; and my sufferings, which 
were extreme, from fever and fatigue combined, were soon lost 
in sleep. 

Monday i April \0. — I was still weak and ill, when morning 
came : but it was necessary to make a last effort in order to get to 
Seyda, whei’c medical aid, as well as shelter and proper sustenance, 
could alone be obtained. The only facts that I learnt here which 
I subsequently remembered, were the positions of the two. Jakes 
before named. Birket Jehouly, bearing from hence S. ^ W. distant 
from eight to ten miles, and Birket-el-Houly bearing south about 
fifteen miles. 
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We left Metully at sun-rise, going rather more slowly than 
usual, proceeding in a N.W. direction, and in half an hour after 
setting out, we passed a place called Merj Aioon, seated on a hill 
to the right of our path. In half an hour more we passed a small 
village called Kufr Kully, and half an hour beyond that, a place 
called Houra. 

Being now on a higher level than that from which we had 
come up, we commenced our descent from hence, the course of 
our track being changed from N. W. to N., and proceeding in that 
direction for about an hour, we came to Nahr-el-Thany. This is 
a stream which comes from Balbeck, through the valley called 
the Bekah ; we crossed it by a bridge of two arches, the stream 
being here about 100 feet wide, and the water deep and rapid in 
its course. Near this, on the hill above, was a ruined castle, called 
Khallet-el-Belled-el-Shakiff, and at the bridge was a caphar, or place 
of collecting tolls, though no application whatever is made of these 
to the repair of the roads. All these places were inhabited by a 
distinct class of Syrian Arabs, called Metouali. 

In going along the bank of this stream we ascended in a N.W. 
direction, having the southern extremities of the mountainous ridge 
called Jebel Libanein, or Mount Lebanon, in view to the north, 
and in appearance much resembling the mountains of Adjeloon. 
In an hour from the bridge last passed, we crossed another stream 
called Nahr-el-Jermak, which joins that of El-Thany, and both go 
together into the sea, one hour’s journey to the north of Soor. In 
half an hour from hence, we passed the village of Jermak, on our 
right; and met a small caravan of traders from the plains of the 
Haurun, their camels laden with rice, and black porous millstones 
for grinding, before described as cut and prepared for use by the 
people of that district. 

We remarked that about this spot we first began to lose all 
traces of the black porous store. We learnt also, from those best 
acquainted with the country, that the chain of mountains called 
Jebel-el-Wast reaches as far as Banias. From thence a branch of 
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the same cliain extends southerly to Tiberias, and is there called 
Jebel Jowellan. This is the eastern boundary of Wiidi Steziban ; 
the western one is called Jebel-el-Belled Bushara. The Wadi or 
valley, is perhaps about thirty miles long, and seven or eight miles 
broad. 

We halted near the stream of El Jermak, near the village of 
the same name, to refresh ; I was now however so weak as to be 
almost unable to dismount, and was with great difficulty taken off 
my horse, and again replaced on my seat. 

After a hasty refreshment from the stock of provisions in our 
possession, we again ascended over a stony tract, and then went 
on upon a level plain, going now in a westerly direction, and in 
half an hour we came to a place called Haboash, famous among 
the people of the country for the excellence of its figs. In half an 
hour more we came to Deer-el-Zaharany, and in an hour beyond 
this, to a place called Zifleeah, seated on a hill to the left of our 
route. 

From hence we descended again to a lower level, going in a 
N. W. direction, and crossing the stream of Nahr Zaharany in 
about an hour afterwards. Its current was narrow, but extremely 
rapid. It comes from Lebanon, and goes to the coast, where it 
discharges itself into the sea, about three hours to the south of 
Seyda. 

Our course now changed to N, N. W. and in an hour after 
passing the last named stream we came to another, called Nahr 
Derb-el-Seen, from a village of that name, situated a little to the 
eastward of it. The stream was small and shallow ; though it was 
crossed by a bridge. In an hour afterwards, we came to a place 
called Ghazee, where we halted and fed our horses, while the 
Metourdis of the village were most of them at prayer. 

My weakness and illness continued to increase as the night 
advanced j but there were no remedies to be had until we reached 
our journey’s end. I accordingly continued, at a great sacrifice ol‘ 
personal ease, to proceed, leaving this village about eight o’clock. 
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In an liour after quitting it, we came again to the stream called 
Nahr Derb-el-Seen ; and at ten o’clock we reached the convent of 
Mar Elias in safety. 

The lateness of the hour had induced me to suppose that I 
should only find the servants of the convent up ; and it was my wish 
to have entered its hospitable doors with as little noise and trouble 
as possible ; but at the instant of our arrival, the servants were 
ready to receive me, and almost before I was tpiite certain of this 
painful journey being at an end, I was hurried by themr into the 
presence '^f their amiable and excellent mistress. The weak state 
of my health, the shattered condition of iny frame, my disordered 
dress and appearance, and the suddenness of this unexpected 
interview, all contributed to increase my embarrassment, wliich 
was indeed extreme. 

T^ady Hester Stanhope received me, however, with an affability 
peculiarly her own j bade me be seated on the sofa which surrounded 
the room after the Turkish fashion ; and in an instant, an abundant 
and delicious supper was placed on the table by the attendants, of 
which, though I had no natural appetite left, I readily partook, 
not having for a long period seen or tasted food in such perfection 
of /jleanliness, as well as quality and flavour. A bed had been 
prepared for me ; accompanied with the highest luxury that a 
traveller in the East can possibly enjoy, a bath and clean linen 
before he sinks to sleep ; and my kind and princely entertainer 
perceiving my exhausted state, permitted me to suit my own 
inclination entirely by retiring at once to repose. 




(HAP. XX. 


STAY AT TllK RESIDENCl': OV LADY HESTER STANHOPE, IN THE CONVENT 


OF MAR ETJAS, NEAR SIDON. 


1 HAD the ^00(1 tbrtiiiic and hap})incss to reiiiain under the 
hospitable? roof of this distinguished lady for a period of nine days, 
during’ which 1 received the greatest possible kindness from every 
OIK* in her service, as well as from lier ladyship’s own hands. I 
arrived at the convent in a state of extreme illness and exhaustion ; 
in such a debilitated condition, indeed, as would have afforded 
little hope of recovery, had I continued in that state to be exposed 
to tin? privations which arc almost inseparable from travelling in 
such a country as Syria. Hy the agreeable and invaluable reliel 
which I found here, in the combinations of medical skill, nutritious 
diet, tjuiet shelter, and intelligenl society, 1 recovered more rapidly 
(ban my most sanguine hopes liad ventured lo anticipate: atul 
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when I quitted the convent to pursue my journey, I was as fresh 
and vigorous as on tlie day of my first setting out from Egypt. 
During tlic period of‘ my stay there, I preserved no notes of what 
passed. Tlie exertions of my mind having been already as much 
overstrained as those of my body, and contributing their full share 
to my illness, it was iiulispensable to my restoration to relax in 
the efforts of both ; and I was surroundejl by so many objects of 
welcome delight, that 1 very readily abandoned myself, during this 
period of my gradual recovery, to the mere enjoyment of exist- 
ence, to ijreatbing the pure and bracing morning air of the hills, 
basking in the sunny noon of the vales, inhaling the evening 
bi ’eeze, and enjoying the breakers of the sea on tlie bordcTS of the 
c*oast till sun-set: all these being within the' range of two or three 
miles at most from the convent itself. Hooks, conversation, and 
rejiose, filled up the remainder of the time : so that during the 
nine days of my stay here, with the exception of one visit to 
the town of Sidon, and one to the eximiination of some curious 
subterranean chambers in the vicinity, I litc'ially did nothing but 
enjoy, and that intensely, the pleasures by which I was surrounded, 
and the rapidly progressive improvement of my health and strength. 
Some letters, a<ldressed to friends in England from this distant 
sj)ot, and now in my possession, with the several prej)aratory 
extracts from ancient writers, made for the purjiose of guiding 
my enquiries before I set out on my journey, and these connected 
chiefly by the aid of recollection, have formed the only materials 
from which I have been able to thaw up an account of what par- 
ticularly attracted my attention during this short interval. 

The town of Sidon, which is not more than five or six miles 
distant from the convent of JVIar Elias, where Ladv Hester Stan- 
hope resides, was the first objetrt of my examination as soon as I- 
had acquired strength enough to venture out : and being accom- 
panied in my visit to this place by her ladyship’s physician. Dr. 
Meryon, whose intelligence and urbanity rendered him a valuable 
and agreeable com jam ion, it was an excursion of pleasure rather 

tic ‘J 
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than of research. The very name of Sidon is so perpetually 
associated with that of Tyre, that they are always regarded as 
sister cities ; and the traveller must enter each with nearly the 
same feelings of admiration for their former grandeur, and regret 
for their subsequent decay.* Renowned, however, as the Tyrians 
were, the Sidonians were regarded as their superiors, as well from 
the greater antiquity of their cityf, as from its being especially 
distinguished by the epithet of “ the great.” X Among the extracts 
made to direct my enquiries in those parts of the East which it might 
fall to my lot to visit, and to which I had, for years past, directed 
my attention ; there is one so interesting, as well as so much to the 
purpose, in proof of the ancient strength and splendour of Sidon, 
that it may be appropriately introduced into the body of the text. 

In the history of the war of Artaxerxes Ochus, with the 
Phcenicians, Sidon is mentioned as one of the most powerful cit’es 
of that country : and at this place, indeed, the first flames of the 
war were kindled. The historian, after descriinng the importance 
of Tripolis, and its share in this affair, says, 

“ The kings, lords, lieutenants, and generals, then in Sidon, 
carrying themselves by their sevtM-e edicts rigorously and haughtily 
towards the Sidonians; the citizens being so abused and not being 
able longer to brook it, studied how to revolt from the Persians. 
Upon which, the rest of the Phcenicians, being wrought upon by 
the other to vindicate their liberty, sent messengers to Nectanetus, 
the king of Egypt, then at war with the Persians, to receive them 
as confederates, and so the whole nation prepared for war. And 
being that Siflon then exceeded all the rest oj' the cities of Phaniicia 


* Quintus Curtins, in recording Alexander’s passage through Sidon, on his way 
from the Issus to lyre, calls it a city iamous for its antiquity and for the renown of its 
’J'ouiidcr. 1). 4, c. 1. 


f IJy the Jewish Prophets, Tyre is sometimes called the daughter of Sidon: and 
in the very earliest of the hooks of Moses, it is said, perhaps figuratively, that Canaan 
begat Siiloii, his first born ((Jen. x. i.*;.), as if Sidon were one of the veiy first towns 
built in the land of’ Canaan, as well as called after Canaan’s first born. , 

J Joshua xix. 28. 
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in xvealth, and even private men, by the advantage of trade, were 
grown very rich, they built a great number of ships and raised a 
potent army of mercenaries, and both arms, darts, and provisions, 
and all other things necessary for war, were prepared ; and that 
they might appear first in the war they spoiled and ruined the 
king’s garden, cutting down all the trees where the I’ersian kings 
used to recreate and divert themselves. I'lien they burnt all the 
hay which the lord lieutenants had laid up for the horses. At last 
they seized upon the Persians who had so insulted them, and 
haled theni to punishment. And in this manner began the war of 
the Persians with the Phamicians. 

“ INIentor, the general of the Sidonians, having despatched 
Thessalion, a servant of his own, to Artaxerxes, ofiering to betray 
the city into his hands, the Persian monarch sent into Greece tor 
auxiliaries, and was furnished by the Thebans with 1000 heavy 
armed men, and by the Argives with 3000. Ilis own alacrity 
was so great, that before tliese had come up to their a])pointed 
stations, he had himself marched from Babylon, through Syria 
and I’hoenicia, and was already encamped before Sidon. In the 
mean time, (says the historian) while the king spent a consider- 
able time in making preparations, the Sidonians had been very 
active and diligent in providing themselves with arms 'and provi- 
sions ; and, besides, had drawn a treble deep and broad trench, 
and a high wall round the city. They had likewise a brave body 
of tall, handsome, and stout men of the citizens, well exercised 
and trained up in a martial discipline out of the schools. And 
iJiiit citif xcent Jar beyond (di the cities of Phwnicia for xccalth and 
all other sumptuous ornaments, both for state and grandeur. And 
that which was not the least, among the rest, they were furnished 
with 100 galleys of three and four oars on a bank. 

“ Mentor, their general, and Tciines, another commander, suc- 
ceeded, however, in their treason ; and after the entrapping of 
100 of* the first people of the city who went out as senators, anti 
were all put to death by Artaxerxes, 500 other of the chief in- 
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habitants wlio had come out with olive branches in their hands as 
emblems of their mission of peace, were also treacherously mur- 
dered with darts. Even after this, the traitor Tennes persuaded 
the Egyptian mercenaries, who were commanded by Mentor, to 
let him and Artaxerxes within the walls, when, by this suc(.*ess- 
fid treachery, Sidon came again into the hands of the Persians. 
In the mean time (adds the historian) the Sidonians had burnt all 
their shipping before the king came, lest any of the inhabitants, 
consulting their own particular safety, should get away by sea. 
At length, when (he Sidonians saw that the army was entered, 
and many thousands of men ranging here and there and dispersed 
all over the city, ///c// ifiemselt>cs up untfi Ihclr Tch'cs oufi chil- 
dren in their houses, and set them on Jire, and so ail iccrc eonsunied 
together. It is said, that there were above 40,000 (with household 
servants) that perished in these Hames. 

“ After this destruction of the Sidonians, bv which tlu? whole 
city and inhal)itants vvewe consumed to ashes, the hing sold the 
rnhhish and relics of the fire for rnanij talents. For, being that the 
city was very rich, there was sold a vast quantity ol' gold and 
sih er ni(?lted down by tln^ flames, 'finis sad was the calamity 
under which the Sidonians suflered ; the rest of the cities, being 
terrified with the destruction, presently surrendered themselves to 
the l\n-sians.” 

'fhis descri})tion of Sidon, in its most flourishing days, and 
the recital of the sad calamity which eflected its destruction then, 
was read by me with a deep and powerfiil interest on the spot. 
It had revived again at a subsecpicnt period f : but so great are 

* Diodorus Siridns, h. S. c*. S. 

[ Al)oul tlip liniu \vlu‘n Di*inctriiis r(‘tiirncHl iVoiii Greece into Syrin, iiftt*!' liis 
initiation into the Klensiniiin mysteries wliile :il Atlaais, (A. C. 800) Ptolemy led a 
\\ ell-appointed army out ol* pt, and reduced all the cities ol* Ccjelosyria to his 
obedience; but wlit n lu* lay bt fort; Sidon there came a false rumotir to his ear, that 
a battU* had been I’ouirhl, wherein I.ysiinachns and Seltmchus were routed and fled to 
Ilcraclea, and that Anti^omis thereupon was liastcnin^ into Syria with his victoVious 
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the mutations occasioned by time, that but for the identity of 
name and position, there would be scarcely any marks left by 
which to recognise even the site of the proud emporium here 
alluded to. Tlie stranger who visits it in its present state, will look 
around in vain for any of those vestiges of its former grandeur, 
which the description of the ancient historians would lead him to 
expect; and which, indeed, arc still to be seen in most of the 
other celebr ted cities of the East ; whether in Greece, Egypt, 
Syria, or Asia Minor: ail wears now a modern aspect, and that 
too of the most ordinary kind. 

The present town of Seyda extends along the sea-shore for a 
space of less than a mile in length, and is not more than half 
a mile in its general breadth from the water to its inner border; 
standing on a gradually ascending slope, from the sea to the more 
(.‘levated ground behind, its appearance from without is more 
pleasing than many other towns of a better description in their 
interior. Towanls the sea-side an old castle, said to have been 
built by (he crusaders ol* France, and the ruins of another running 


out at the extrtMnity of a ledge of rocks, wdth arc*hes, 1t*nd to give 
(he harbour a jiicturosque ajipearance, particularly when a lew ol 
the native vessels of the coast are seen behind this ledge, where 
they usually anchor, lor shelter if hound to some other port, or for 
convenience while discharging ami taking in their cargoes here. 

I'he buildings of Seyda are not at all superior to the com- 
mon ortler of Mohammedan edifices in the modern towns of 


Syria: the streets are extremely narrow, the mosques mean, the 
caravanserais small and incommodious, and the bazars few and 
badly furnished with even the necessaries in general request. 

4’hc‘ inhabitants are variously estimated, at from 5,000 to 
10,000; perha])s the true number would be found to be be- 
twet‘ii 7,000 and 8,000. The great majority of‘ these are Mo- 


iinny, Ptolemy, giviiif^ over light credit to this report, made a truce with the 
Sidonians for five mouths ; and putting garrisons into other citie.s wliich he J)atl taken 
in those, parts, returned into Egypt. l)io(L Sir, h, *20. r, 5. 
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haiiinicdaiis, the Christians not exceeding 1000, and the Jews 
less tlian 500. J'hcse sects appear to live in tolerable harmony 
with each other ; more so, at legist, than in the interior of the 
country generally : and, indeed, throughout the East, the sea ports 
are remarkable for their more tolerant spirit than the inland 
towns; arising, most probably, from the perpetual intermixture 
with foreigners and strangers, and the more powerful influence of 
commercial transactions in bringing seli-intcrest to soften down 
the conflicting passions of opposing faiths. 

J'he climate all around Seyda is peculiarly mild and healthy, 
as well as agreeable* ; and the inhabitants are considered to be 
more exempt from the common maladies of the country than 
those of the neighbouring towns, including even the sea-ports on 
the same line of coast. The environs of the town furnish, also, 
some agreeably diversified rides and views, so as to make it an 
attractive place of residence for those whose business may confine 
them to some part of Syria, or a pleasing abode for those whom 
health or pleasure may detain within its precincts for a temporary 
period. 

The occupations of (he inhabitants are various. The greatest 
numbers of the peasantry are engaged in the cultivation of the 
mulberry tree, for the sake of the silk, which is here produced in 
great abundance, and of a tolerably good quality. Some portion 
of the raw material is exported ; a much larger portion is, however, 
Nvorked up into various articles of wearing apparel, principally 
garments suited to the dross and habits of the middle classes in 
the neighbouring districts. The manufacture of glass appears to 
be unknown here : though this part of the country was once 


* Atrunlanus MarcelHnus, in describing Syria and Pliocnicia, mentions Sidon 
amongst -its most agreeable and healthy towns. “ Apr^s la Syrie vient ensuite la 
Plienice, appuyee an Mont Liban, pays charmant et gracieux, qui decorent de grandes 
et belles cites, parmi lesquels, on remarque, pour son agr^ment et sa salubrite, Tyr, 
Sidon, Beryte, qu’ egalement Eniesse et Damns tincicnnement baties.” French 
'r>amIntio7i. L^ofis lIlS. Tom. i. b. 14. c. 8. 
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lUmous for the discovery of’, as well as production of articles in, 
that material.* Dyeing, however, is still practised, though not with 
the same success as among' the ancient Tyrians ; and all the usual 
manufactures of small iMohammedan towns are carried on with 
about the same skill as in other parts of Syria, but certainly not 
more ; the standard of this being every where much below that of 
the most backward nation in Kurope. 

The supplies of food are principally drawn from their own 
surrounding territory. Corn is raised in the fertile plains of Ds- 
draelon ai.d Zabulon, in Galilee and Samaria, as well as on the 
narrow slips of land between the foot of the mountains and the 
coasts nearer to Seyda itself, llice is impf)rtcd from Damietta in 
Egypt, and at a sufficiently cheap rate to <admit of the poorest hav- 
ing a tolerable supply. Fish is still abundant in its waters, as of 
old 'l , and this forms a much larger ])roportion of’ the food of its 
inhabitants than flesh-meat ; beef being but rarely seen, excejrt 
among the richer order of merchants and the governor’s depend- 
ants ; and the sheep and goats which are slaughtered for daily use 
being limited, perhaps, to less than one fourth of the whole popu- 
lation. The usual fruits of the countrv are more abundant, and on 
these and bread many of the lower classes may be almost said to 
subsist. 

In speaking of the spot which had been chosen by my kind and 
hospitable entertainer, Eady Tdester Stanhope, for her residence 
near Seyda, and of the nature of the establishment maintained by 


* 'Flic story of the discovery of glass by I’liteniciaii mariners at Jleliis, near 
8i<lon, and tlic rising of this river in a lake called Cendevia, at the foot of IMojint Carmel, 
tjnly five miles from the sea, is mentione<l by Pliny. Nat, Hist. b. xxxvi. c. 26. 

f The nation oi' the 'Pyrians, descendetl I'rom the Pheenicians, who, being shaken 
with an eartlujuake, and having abamloned tlieir ctamtrv, did first inhabit the Assyrian 
marsh, anti not Itmg afterwartls the shore next unto the sea, where they built city, 
anti called it .Sitlon, from the abundance of fishes that were there ; for the Pheenicians 
call a fish, Sidoii. After the process of many >ears, being overcome by king Ascalon, 
they took shijiping again, and did build the city of Tyre in the year before the destruc- 
tit>h of 'I’roy. .Justin, b. xviii. 
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her in Syria, I feel all the embarrassment inseparable from a desire 
to communicate as much as may be considered of great public 
interest respecting the life and habits of this distinguished lady, 
and yet, to keep strictly witliin the limits prescribed by delicacy 
and gratitude towards one whom I shall never cease to remember 
with the strongest feelings of admiration and respect. I cannot be 
ignorant of the intense curiosity which the bare mention of her lady- 
ship’s name has repeatedly awakened, and that more especially in 
the bosoms of the most amiable amonn; her own sex. In contrast- 
ino; the motives and conduct of the most elevated women of 
England, whose ambition seems to be confined to the enjoyment 
of pleasures contained within the circle of fashionable life, with the 
more daring and romantic feelings that apj)car to actuate the lady 
who is the subject of these remarks ; or in comparing the danger 
and enterprise of a life passe<l amid deserts and mountains, sur- 
rounded by wandering fribes, and fierce and hostile nations, with 
the quiet and seclusion of a domestic circle at home, all parties 
ap])ear anxious to unriddle — what to them seems inexplicable — 
the motive which could have led to such a choice as the former, by 
one who might have commanded all the pleasures that the latter is 
capable of affording. I have been questioned, in society, upon this 
point, by those who knew of my having remained under Lady 
Hester’s roof for a short period *, to very weariness; for, after as- 
signing what I have always understood and believed to be the true 


* In llio preface to tlie Travels in I*ale.stinc, the following passage occurs, which 
may be re])eatcd here. “ This journey of twelve h>ng months was protracted by 
tlangers and obstacles which no one had tbreseen, and rendered tedious by repeated 
illness arising from siillerings and privations in the way. My recovery from these I 
owed, in one instance, to the hospitable attentions I received in the convent of Mar 
Klias, from the hands of the amiable lauly Hester Stanhope, a name that deserves to 
be immortali/ed, if talents and virtims of the highest order can givt; claim to immorta- 
lity ; and in another to the friendly offices of Mr. and Mrs. Rich, in the bosom of 
whose society at Raghdatl, 1 (<)jmd all the consolations which benevolence aiul sympatJiy 
could bestow ; and all the pleasures that learning, accomplishments, and refined taste 
could yield.” . 
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motive of this self-exile from her native land, the enquiring parties 
being unable to understand what they themselves, perhaps, have 
never felt, have evidently remained in all their former incredulity, 
and given up the riddle (for so it appeared to them) in despair. 
When the causes of incredulity are so deep-rooted as these, they 
are too diflicult to be removed by a brief narrative ; but, observing 
as well as I am able, the limits which a sense of gratitude, as well 
as honor, ])rescribe to me, I will endeavour to communicate what I 
have myself heard, and have long been accustomed to consider as 
correct upon this subject, though without being able to vouch for 
its entire accuracy. 

It is known to most Englishmen, tliat I^ady Hester Stanhope 
was a near relative of the late Mr. Pitt; and, that during the latter 
part ol* his administration especially, slie enjoyed his friendship 
and confidence in a very high degree. This eircnmstance neces- 
sarily brought her more fretpicntly into the society of tlie several 
members of the Iloyal family, of the many distinguished foreigners 
wlio then sought an asylum in England, and of the ministerial cir- 
cles generally, than even her distinguished birth and connections 
would, without such associations, alone have effected. Her supe- 
rior understanding and fascinating manners could not fail, under 
any circumstances, to command a large share of the respect and 
esteem of those who were brought within their sphere of' influence ; 
but, added to the high confidence which she was known to enjoy 
with the minister of the day, from personal regard as well as near 
relationship, the influence of these amiable and attractive qualities 
were, of course, additionally p^)worful. I'lie necessary consequence 
of this was the receipt of a large portion of homage from an ex- 
tended circle, and abundant means of gratifying all the benevolent 
wishes, which it must form one of the most delightful prerogatives 
of power to indulge, that of assisting merit to obtain what its un- 
aided claims would never procure, the distinction and reward it 
deserved. 


3 II 2 
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The death of Mr. Pitt, in addition to the sorrow which tlic 
loss of any near and beloved relative must inflict, was attended 
with a great, it’ not a total, change in till the circumstances that had 
hitherto yielded her great and continued delight. The health of her 
ladyship was, about the same time, seriously affected ; and the de- 
pression of her spirits naturally retarded her recovery. Change of 
climate, scene, and circumstances, was recommended and adopted. 
Lady Hester accordingly quitted Kngland tor France, and remained 
there until the second war with Napoleon ; in whose estimation 
she held so high a place, that every possible facility was granted to 
her passage through the country, at a period when unusual difficul- 
ties impeded the way of almost every foreigner, and of English 
subjects more especially. Italy became next the sojourn of the 
illustrious traveller, then Greece, and at last Constantinople, The 
good effects of these changes of scene and climate, which had been 
professionally recommended, were every day more visible. Her 
ladyship’s health and spirits rapidly improved, and the agreeable 
associations of passing over classic ground, the fine skies of Greece, 
the glowing beauties of the Turkish capital, or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, from the Dardanelles to the Euxine, inchuling the Hel- 
lespont and Jfosphorus, the occasional society of many English 
travellers of distinction then at Constantinople, and the profound 
rc'sjx'ct paid by the Turks to all her wishes, which were as much 
regarded, indeed, as if they were commands, induced a very natural 
desire to see more of the country under their dominion before 
she returned home. 

In the course of these further excursions, if hazardous and 
difficult voyages and travels may be so called. Lady Hester Stan- 
hope visitcjd Egypt, staid some time at Cairo, and was the first, 
and up to this time, I believe, the only English lady that ever 
entered the great Pyramids of Gizeh, near the ruins of Memphis. 
She was also wrecked on the Island of Ciyprus, from whence her- 
s(?lf and attendant were taken off’ by Captain Hope, then in the 
Salsette frigate on the Smyrna station. She subsequently madd a 
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journey to Palmyra, in company with several English gentlemen, 
among whom was JVIr. Bruce, the heroic deliverer of’ Lavalctte. 
>She visited also Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbeck, and all the princi- 
pal places of interest in Syria, and at length became so much 
pleased with the climate, scenery, and character of the people of 
the country, that she determined to take up her abode in Mount 
Eebanon for the summer, and on the coast near Sidon for the 
winter months, as long as she might feel disposed to remain in the 
East. 


Not having visited the summer residence in the mountains, 1 
am unable to speak of it with any degree of accuracy. I have un- 
tlerstood, however, that it was on an elevated j)art of Eebanon, 
about midway between the summit and the more woody belt of the 
middle region, combining a proximity to the snowy parts of the 
hollows excluded from the sun, and enjoying, at the same lime, 
fresh air, abundant water, and agreeable shade. The winter re- 
sidence, near the sea, was originally a (irreek convent, dedicated to 
Saint Elias, from whence its name. It being no longer retpiired 
for its original purpose, it was let at a fixed yearly rent for a re- 
sidence, anti occupied by Lady Hester Stanhope accordingly. In 
speaking even of’ this, as it is entirely from recollection, not having 
made a single note during my stay there, I cannot attemj)t minute 
details, but will endeavour to give a general idea as accurately as I 
am able, 'fhe convent stands on the brow of’a hill, looking towards 
the sea, the whole of the way from it to the town of Seytla being 
on a descent, for a distance of’ about five or six miles. It ct)nsists 
of* a number of separate rooms in a (juadrangular building that sur- 
rounds an inner court, made into a flower garden, into which 
the doors of all these rooms open. The rooms arc neither spacious 
nor elegant, but most of them being furnished after the English 
manner, with carpets, tables, chairs, &c. ofl’ered an agreeable con- 
trast to the rooms generally seen in the East, the whole furniture 
of which consists of a low range of cushions and ])illows surround- 
ing the skirting, and, as it were, fringing the junction between the 
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wall and the floor. Nothing in the house appeared unnecessary 
or expensive ; but all that could conduce to comfort, and that was 
procurable in the country, was seen in clean and unostentatious 
simplicity. The proper number of out-offices, kitchen, stables, &c. 
were attached to the edifice, and there were spare rooms and beds 
enough to accommodate any small party of travellers that might 
liave occasion to remain here lor a short period in the course of their 
journey. 

The domestic establishment of her ladyship consisted, at this 
period, of an Knglisli physician. Dr. JNleryon, who livetl in a sepa- 
rate house at a distance of less than a mile ; an Diiglish attendant, 
iSIiss A\'^iJJiaras ; and an English house-keeper, Mrs. Fry : a Eevan- 
tine secretary, of French descent, from Aleppo; and a small num- 
ber of male and female servants of the country, lor the ordinary 
purposes of labour. The fondness lor beautiful horses, which this 
lady passionately entertained, was judiciously, but not ostenta- 
tiously enjoyed by the possession of a small stud of Arabs, of the 
purest and most celebrated races ; and on these she occasionally 
took such exercise only as her health rerjuired. 

The mode of life passed by Lady I lester Stanhope at this 
convent had nothing peculiar in it, except, perhaps, that it was 
more rational than the mode observed by the more I'ashionable, of 
her own sex in particular, at home. She rose generally about eight; 
walked in the flower-garden, or read, until ten; breakfasted on tea 
and colFee in the English manner, so much so indeed that there 
was lu) distinction between her breakfast table and one in England, 
except that finer and fresher fruits were often produced there than 
it is usual to sec in J ^ondon. An extensive correspondence, which 
her ladyship appeared to maintain with persons of distinction in all 
])arts oF FAirope, and even in India, generally occupied her pen, or 
that of her secretary, who wrote from dictation, for several hours in 
the mitldle of the ilay. This correspondence was, however, not con- 
fined to mere interchange of sentiments with distant friends, agree- 
able as such an occupation undoubtedly is, but had often some object 
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of great utility in the country itself to promote ; and frequently led, 
as I had myself occasion to know, in more instances than one, to the 
most happy results. The maintenance of this correspondence, 
carried on in four or five different languages, including tlie reading 
as well as writing of several letters in each day, was quite enough 
to occupy the largest portion of the writer’s time ; but with all this, 
a want of leisure was never pleaded in excuse for attending to any 
applications for relief that were jjerpetually made, from whatever 
(juarter tlu^y might have come. A walk, or a ride on horseback, 
was generally indulged in before dinner, which was always served 
soon after sunset, and was a happy medium between frugality and 
abundance, such as a prince might partake, and yet such as the 
most temperate could not complain of. 'riic evening was almost 
invariably passed in conversation ; and so ])Owerful is my recollec- 
tion, even at this distant period, of the pleasure this afforded me, 
that I could use no terms which would be too extravagant in its 
praise. The early association with men eminent for their talents, 
as well as their power ; the habit of intense observation on all pas- 
sing events; the abundant opportunities, afforded by years ol‘ travel, 
to apply these habits to the utmost advantage ; all these, added to 
a remarkable union of frankness and dignity, gave a peculiar charm 
to the conversation of this highly accomplished and amiable woman : 
such, indeed, as to render it a matter of deep regret that it should 
be so lost, by seclusion from the world, to many whom it would 
instruct as well as delight. But it is, perhaps, to this love of solitude 
that much of the dignity of her feelings may be attributed ; for it 
would be almost impossible to preserve, nncontaminated, a true 
greatness of mind, amidst the continual ronntl of frivolities which 
dissipate the thoughts of half the fashionable world in England. 
We seldom retired before midnight; .and these intellectual evenings 
never closed without affording me matter of congratulation at the 
information and pleasure afforded me, and regret at the impossibi- 
lity of their being more frequently enjoyed. 

In person. Lady Hester Stanhope is rather above the usual 
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standard of female height, with regular and delicately forjned fea- 
tures, a soft blue eye, fair and pale complexion, an expression of 
habitual pensiveness and tranquil resignation, which was rarely dis- 
turbed except when her countenance now and then lighted up with 
the indignant feelings that always followed the recital of some deed 
of cruelty or oppression. Her early political associations had not 
overcome those fine sensations which almost instinctively impel 
the heart to resist the inroads of tyranny; but which are never 
more powerful than when emanating from a female breast. The 
names of those who rank among the benefactors of mankind were 
such as enjoyed her highest veneration and esteem; and she never 
mentioned those of tyrants and oppressors but with undisguis xl ab- 
horrence. 

It has been made a subject of wonder, that an English lady 
of distinction should not only choose so remote and retired a spot 
for her residence, but that she should adopt the costume of the 
country, arid that too of the male sex ; it being already univer- 
salW known that T.,ady Hester Stanhope wears the dress of a Turk- 
ish Eftendi, or private gentleman. The wonder will cease, how- 
ever, when the reasons which inlluencetl this choice arc explained. 
Had she retained the dress of an English lady she could never have 
ventured into the open air, even for the purpose of exercise, with- 
out attracting a crowd of the peasantry, and others, to witness such 
a curiosity as any one so apparelled could not fail to be considered 
in that country, and this would be a perpetual impediment to all 
her movements abroad. Had she adopted the dress of a Turkish 
lady, she could never have vemtured out except enveloped in the 
ample garments worn by these, which render it difficult to walk 
freely, and (juite impossible to take any active exercise, besides 
being veiled in such a manner as to impede free breathing in this 
warm climate, and to interrupt the pleasure ol* seeing clearly the sur- 
rounding objects of interest in the way. The dress of an English 
gentleman would be liable to still stronger objections, though of 
another nature; so that the Turkish male dress ajipeared the only 
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one that could be adopted with delicacy and advantage combined. 
Those who have ever seen the garment of a Turkish gentleman 
must be aware that it conceals the whole figure and person of the 
wearer, tnuch niore effectually than even the English female dress; 
and that nothing can be more consistent with the most feminine 
delicacy, than the ample and flowing robes of this costume.* This 
is literally the only costume in which any person of respectability 
could go out in Syria, without attracting a crowd, and suffering 
perpetual interruption; so that the choice was wise and prudent, 
and in every other respect quite unexceptionable. 

If to be sincerely and generally beloved by those among whom 
we reside, to possess power and influence with those who govern, 
and to have abundant opportunities of exercising these for the be- 
nefit of the weak and helpless, be sources of delight, (and that they 
are so, the universal sentiment of mankind seems to bear testi- 
mony), it may be safely concluded that I^ad}' Hester Stanhope is 
one of the happiest of human beings. The veneration in whicli 
she is held, the aftectionate terms in which she is continuall_y 
spoken of by those who live near and surround her habitation, 
surpasses any thing I remember to have met with in the course of 
a tolerably extensive peregrination through various countries of 
the globe. Coupled, indeed, with the humble gratitude, confined 
information, and general enthusiasm of feeling, which characterise 
the inhabitants of that country, it amounts almost to adoration: so 
that the real good which this lady does, and the umloubted respect 
paid to her by all classes, have been magnified by every successive 


* In the very adtniruble |)icture of Mr. Picke:-sgill, exliil)ite<l at .Somersel- 
house during the la.st year’s exhibition, under the title of “The Oriental Love T.etter,” 
the dress of the Turkish lady in the harem conveys an excellent idea of that worn by 
Turkish private gentlemen also; the variatitm between the male and female dress, when 
withindoors, being very slight; but dilTering' />/. /o/o when they go out; as the gen- 
tleman goes forth uncovered, and in the same manner as he sits at lu)me,' but ihi' 
lady, over her in-door dress, is oblige<l to Ibhl large outer garments, veils, &c. so as 
almost to conceal entirely her person from sight. 

3 / 
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narrator through vy'hom the recital has passed, till it has at last as- 
sumed the shape of the miraculous, and surpassed even the extra- 
vagance of the Arabian Tales. I remember some few instances of 
this, which I heard on my way over from Damascus to Spyda, 
which I was then too ill to enter in my notes, but which may per- 
haps be mentioned here. 

It was said that when the king’s daughter, for by this name 
(Bint-el-Melek, and Bint-el-Sultan)Lady Hester is generally spoken 
of here, paid her first visit to Damascus, all the people of the town 
rushed to the gates to welcome her approach; the men to pay homage 
to one whom they considered inspired or insane, and therefore under 
the especial protection of God (this being the universal opinion as 
to the holy kee})ing of those who are deranged), and the women to 
look on her with an evil eye, and avert from their husbands the 
fascination which they believed would otherwise be exercised on 
them by the unveiled beauties of the fair infidel. The narrator 
(herself a Druse female in the mountains of Lebanon, who re- 
counted the talc to my muleteer as I lay ill on my carpet before the 
hearth), proceeded to say, that when she entered, all voices ex- 
claimed “ The city of Damascus, the great gate of pilgrimage, and 
the key to the tomb of the proj)het, is taken from us; her glory is 
fallen, her might cast down, and her people for ever subdued. An 
infidel has entered her gates on horseback, and rebellion has been 
subdued by her beauty.”* The people at Constantinople have a 
proverb, that their city will fall when a yellow infidel, meaning a 
Russian, enters at a particular gate of the city; so that especial 
pains are taken to prevent such an occurrence. At Jerusalem a 

* Tlie reader siioiild understand, that Damascus is considered one of the gates of 
pilgrimage, hecause the great caravan of pilgrims assembles here, .and sets out from 
this place lor Mecca. In consequence of this, no Frank or Christian is allowed to enter 
Diunascus on horseback, if he be known ; and no person can even walk with safety in 
its streets if dresseil as an Europetni. It is the most bigotted and intolerant of all 
Mohammedan cities, Mecca alone excepted, and no Eurtjpean female was ever, per- 
haps, known to visit it thus openly before. 
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similar tradition exists as to the recovery of that place by the 
Jews: and at Jedda this conviction is so strong, that a Christian 
discovered in attempting to pass through a certain gate of that 
place leading to Mecca, would undoubtedly be slain on the spot. 
The feeling here described by the Druse female was, perhaps, 
founded on some similar notion ; and the fact undoubtedly was, that 
when Lady Hester had once entered Damascus, every thing seemed 
to be granted to her as a privileged being, though it would be 
death for any other Christian, perhaps, even to ask it. She visited, 
among other places, the great moscpic, not only with the permis- 
sion, but even under the protection of an escort from the govern- 
ment j and her intercourse with all the families of distinction of the 
city gave her such opportunities of observation, as were certainly 
never enjoyed by any English female before, not even including 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and such as are, perhaps, not likely 
to be ever enjoyed again. But to return to the narration ol'tlie talc. 
The Druse female continued to say — “ hen the king’s daughter 
visited the Pasha in his divan, and was shown the scat of honor on 
his right hand, every one except the Pasha stood up to receive 
her; and there went before her a messenger bearing presents of 
the most costly description, from all the distant countries of the 
Ind and the Sind*, with perfumes of the most delightful odour. 
But when these had been laid at the Pasha’s feet, the fair intidel 
herself drew from beneath her robes a massive goblet of pure gold, 
sparkling with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and filled to over- 
flowing with tlie richest pearls, which were, however, rivalled in 
beauty by the snowy whiteness of her hand.” The truth was, as 
I had afterwards reason to believe, that, in accordance with the 
universal practice of the country, which renders it imperative on 
all who visit men in power to evince their respect by accompany- 
ing it with some present, Lady Hester had presented the Pasha with 


* 


India within and India beyond the Ganges. 
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some small article of European manutactiire, probably some piece 
of jewellery, and this simple fact, before it had got half across the 
mountains of Lebanon to the sea-coast, had been wrought up to a 
tale that might have better suited the most splendid romances in 
the days of the caliphs. 

Another instance of similar exaggeration, which I heard from 
an Arab of the Desert, who liad come in with some flocks to the 
sea-coast, and who attended them while he was gradually effecting 
their sale in the neighbourhood of Seyda, will suffice. lie told 
me, that there was one event which he regretted more than any 
that he remembered, which was, that he had not accompanied the 
princess (r.«ady Hester Stanhope) in her journey to Palmyra, as he 
understood that every one who had gone with her, as indeed every 
one who ever had any thing to do with her, had been abundantly 
prosperous since. In describing this event, he said, “ As soon as 
it was known in the desert that the princess intcnde<l to journey to 
Tadmor, all the tribes were in motion, war was changed to univer- 
sal peace, and every sheikh (or chief) was eager to have the honour 
of leading the escort. Councils and assemblies were held at 
Homs and at Hamah, at Sham and at Hhrilcb (Damascus and 
jVlep])o), messengers were sent in e\ery direction, and nothing 
was neglected that might serve to make the way lull of pleasure. 
When money was talked of, every one rejecrtc'd it with indignation, 
and exclaimed, ‘Shall we not serve the princess for honour?’ Every 
thing being settled, the party set out, preceded by horsemen in 
front, with hedjeen (<lroinedaries) of observation on the right and the 
left, and camels laden with provisions in the rear. As they passed 
along, the parched sands of the desert became verdant plains, the 
burning rocks became crystal streams, rich carpets of grass wel- 
comed them at every place at which they halted tor repose, and the 
trees under which they j)itched their tents expanded twice tlieir 
usual size to cover them with shade. When they reached the 
broken city (the ruins), the princess was taken to the greatest of 
all the palaces (the Temple of the Sun^\ and there gold and jewels 
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were bound round her temples, and all the people did homage to 
her as queen, by bowing their heads to the dust. On that day 
Tadmor was richer than Sham (Damascus), and more peopled than 
Stauiboul (C/Onstantinople) ; and if the princess had only remained 
it would soon have become the greatest of all the cities of the 
earth, for men were pouring into it from all quarters, horsemen 
and .chiefs, merchants and munujcmcin (astrologers and learned 
men who consult the stars), the fame of her beauty and benevolence 
having reached to liaghdad and Ispahaun, to JJokhara and Samar- 
cand, and the greatest men of the East being desirous of beholding 
it for themselves.” The Arab, who firmly believed all this, nar- 
rated the return from Palmyra to the coast in the same romantic 
strains, and ended by rtq)eating his regref at the misfortune of not 
having been one of the happy multitude assembled oo that occa- 
sion, hej having been then on some business with another tribe to 
the south of the Dead Sea. 

Recitals, such as these, founded as they were on facts popu- 
larly and universally known, were sure to receive implicit cTcdence, 
and to gain in exaggeration by every successive individual who re- 
lated them; so that the extraordinary degree of veneration in which 
this lady is held throughout the country, and the corresponding 
pleasure which she must feel in residing there, are easily explained. 
To shew that this is turned to the v£*rv best account, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the ends of public justice, as well as of doing 
private good, I will mention a fiict, which I derived from unex- 
ceptionable authority, and which 1 shall relate without the slightest 
addition, that it may stand in contact with, as well as in illustra- 
tion of, all that has been said before. 

A French colonel of engineers, whose name I think was 
Roudain, having left France at the period of the restoration of the 
Rourbons, resolved to pass a few years in travelling, and com- 
mencetl with Africa. I remember meeting him at Cairo, at the 
house of Colonel Missett, on his return from the Oasis of Siwah, 
whicii he had been induced to visit, from readiiiii jVIr. Rrovvne, the 

-'O' 
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Darfour traveller’s description of the remains which he considered 
to be those of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. From Egypt he 
])asscd into Syria ; and, stopping for a few days at Seyda, he was ad- 
mitted to an interview with Lady Hester Stanhope. In detailing 
to her the plan of his future route, he mentioned his intention of 
going into the mountains of the Ansarie, a tribe of idolators who 
occupy the hills between the sea-coast and Alej)po, and who live in 
such perpetual hostility with both Mohammedans and (’hristians 
that they arc rarely .visited, and are consequently very imperfectly 
known by either. Colonel Jloudain, it seems, was aware of the 
dangerous nature ol’ the enterprise, but, like many others, he flat- 
tered himself with the hope that his fate would form an exception 
to the general calamity that had hitherto befallen almost all who 
had attempted to sojourn among these barbarians. Lady Hester 
used all her powers of persuasion to divert him from his pur- 
pose; and succeeded so far as to obtain from him a promise that he 
would not make the attempt, unless he should find, on arriving near 
their territory, assurances of perfect safety in going among them. 
Under this impression, the colonel pursued his journey; and cither 
his enthusiasm growing stronger, or his discretion weaker, as he 
approaclied the (listrict, he ventured to depart from his prudent 
determination, went into the mountains, and was first robbed 
anti then murdered, as had been predicted by the kind but 
unavailing advice of his best friend and protectress. The sale 
of his watch, and some other articles of value, in the ba^sar of 
Damascus, soon after excited suspicion ; enquiry was instituted by 
some Christians of the country, and the lact was placed beyond a 
doubt. When the intelligence of this melancholy catastrophe was 
first brought to Lady H<jstcr Stanhope, she is said to have urged 
the French consuls, at the several towns on the coast, to write to 
Constantinople, anti have orders sent from tlience to trace out and 
punish the murderers. Her intreaties had not the desired effect, 
from what cause, whether an unwillingness to avenge the death ol' 
a Frenchman more attached to Napoleon than to the Bourbons, or 
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for any other reason, I am not aware. Intreaties addressed to 
Aleppo, and even remonstrances forwarded to several of the Eu- 
ropean ambassadors at Constantinople, produced no greater effect: 
when this heroic and benevolent woman determined on aveiiffinff 
the death of the stranger, on whom her excellent advice had been 
so unhappily thrown away, but whose remains she nevertheless 
thought still entitled to her protection. She accordingly caused let- 
ters to be addressed, in Turkish and Arabic, by her secretary, to the 
pashas of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre, requesting from 
each a supply of a certain number of troops to range the moun- 
tains of the Ansarie, to trace the mangled remains of the murdered 
stranger wherever they might be found, to recover all his papers 
and other property not sold or destroyed, to find out the perpe- 
trators of the murder, and to bring them to the ignominious pu- 
nishment which their crimes so richly deserved. Her appeals were 
successful, and accomplished what all the influence of all the am- 
bassadors could not have effected, what even the commands ol‘ the* 
Grand Signor himself could not have carried into execution — a 
union and co-operation of elements the most discordant, whose 
combined force brought the body of the murdered victim to light, 
discovered and collected most of the property, and brought the 
murderers to their deserved end. JMany other instances of the be- 
nevolent and beneficial exercise of the influence which this excel- 
lent woman so descrvetlly enjoys, might be collected in the coun- 
try itself; her whole life, indeed, abountls with them : but I have, 
jierhaps, already said more than will be agreeable to her on this 
head, as I know how purely she does good for its own sake, and 
how unwelcome to her ears would be any thing that even bordered 
on adulation. There is a duty, however, which all men owe to so- 
ciety, as well as to individuals; and although my gratitude to Lady 
Hester Stanhope would make me shrink from doing any thing that 
I should conceive likely to wound the refined delicacy olTier feel- 
ings, yet I should despise myself as a man, if I could pass over in 
sileitce a period which I shall ever regard as one of the most inte- 
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vesting and happy of* my existence; or if* I omitted to offer my 
humble tribute of* admiration to her distinguished virtues, or failed 
to liold up the general tenor of her useful and honourable life, as 
an example worthy of imitation by those whose birth and fortune 
f*urnish them w’ith equal opportunities to use their influence for 
the benefit of mankind at large. 

During the few days of my being sufficiently strong for the 
purpose, while I remained here, I made some excursfons on foot in 
the immediate neighbourhood, with Dr. Mery on, Lady Hester’s 
physician ; and as both of us wore the dress of the country, with 
beards, and spoke the Arabic tongue, we were never molested. 
Dr. JMeryon’s residence was in a separate house, within five or ten 
minutes’ walk of the convent at which her ladyship resided, and 
we generally, on returning from our rambles, passed an hour toge- 
ther there before dinner. One of these excursions was to some 
extremely interesting tombs recently excavated, and exhibiting 
stuccoed painted chambers, not unlike those of Eliethis and 
Thebes in Egypt, and in an excellent state of preservation. For 
the reasons before given, I preserved no notes of them, and can 
therefore only speak of them in general terms. 

When the period approached for my quitting Mar Elias, I felt 
extreme regret; for I had scarcely ever before concentrated so 
much of highly intellectual pleasure within so short a space of 
time; and I had then little prospect of meeting any similar asylum 
till I should roach India. The stay had, however, been productive 
of the highest advantages to me in every point of view. I had 
regained much of my former health and strength in a surprising 
manner, considering the shortness of the time, partly by the skilful 
medical treatment of Dr. Meryon, and partly by the change of 
air, improved diet, and delightful repose of the mind as well as 
body, which I enjoyed in perfection here. I had also had an o))- 
portunity of writing to many of my friends in England; and, 
above all, I was now better prepared for my future journey than I 
had ever been before. I was comfortably furnished with clothes, 
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an excellent horse, a trusty servant Irom Lady Hester’s own suite, 
transferred to rne by her request, and charged by her with a thousand 
injunctions as to care and attention to my wishes and safety on 
the road. I was accommodated with sufficient means to defray 
my expences, till I should reach Aleppo, and draw my authorized 
supplies from the consul, Mr. Barker, to whom my letter of 
credit from Alexandria was addressed. I was intrusted with vari- 
ous presents from her ladyship to the several pashas and governors 
in my way, accompanied with letters of introduction to them, that I 
might offer these gifts in her name, and thus secure their protec- 
tion and aid: and I was furnished with letters to Sir Evan Nepean 
at Bombay, and General Murray at Madras ; so as to render my 
reception in India more advantageous than it would be likely to 
be without such recommendations. 

This chapter includes the whole time of my stay at the con- 
vent of Mar Elias, from the 11th to the 18th of April, both in- 
clusive, a period of eight days, during which no written notes were 
made by me for preservation; but the events, which I have here 
endeavoured faithfully to record, have been stated from memory, 
assisted by letters to friends in England, written from that spot 
and now in my possession, by which almost every thing has been 
restored to my recollection as freshly as if it were but of yester- 
day’s date. In resuming the narrative of my journey in the suc- 
ceeding chapter, I shall preserve the language of my note-book 
exactly as I fintl it, though at the hazard of a slight repetition; but 
this will be compensated for by the greater assurance of fidelity. 
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CHAR XXL 

FKOM SEYDA TO BAIROOT, THIPOLY, AND THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 

Friday, April 1816. — All our preparations for the journey 
being completed, and my strength in some degree restored, I 
parted from my warm-hearted and amiable friend. Lady Hester 
Stanhope, with considerable regret. By her kindness my stay at 
Mar Elias had been rendered most agreeable, and she had furnished 
me with letters to every body of note on the road to make my 
progress equally so. I had now two mares rf my own, one for my 
own use,'“ and another for the baggage and the green-turbanned 
Hadjee Ahmed, who accompanied me as my guide and servant, so 
that we now needed no other escort. 

We left the convent a little before noon, and descending into 
the valley gradually approached the sea-shore, coming in about^an 
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hour to a river called Nahr el Owely, or river the I'^irst, having per- 
haps some relation with, or allusion to, Nahr el Thiiny, or river 
the Second, which we had crossed not far to the southward on the 
day of our arrival at Abra. The stream of the river was perhaps 
fihy feet wide, where we passed it, over a high bridge of one 
arch, the foundation of which seemed to have been formed of the 
large stones from the ruins of an old Homan bridge, a short dis- 
tance above it. The current, though shallow, was rapid, and the 
discharge of its waters discoloured the sea for the distance of nearly 
a mile from its immediate embouchure. On the north side of the 
bridge is a khan and coffee shed, where we drank of the water of 
the river, which was excellent. The whole of the valley through 
which it flows down from the eastward was, as far as we could trace 
it, beautifully fertile, and interspersed with gardens, corn plats, 
fruit trees, &c. It is from this river that the town of Seyda is sup- 
plied with water, it being conducted from hence to that place 
through a canal, running sometimes above and sometimes under 
ground to preserve its level, but no where raised on arches. In 
many places the subterranean part has been laid open for the con- 
venience of drawing water from thence, and for distributing it 
through the gardens on each side of its course. 

Our road now lay along the coast, sometimes upon the sandy 
beach of the sea-shore, and at others over rocky paths at a little dis- 
tance from it; but was always agreeable from the delightful state 
of the weather, and the reviving freshness of the strong sea 
breeze. 

In about half an hour we passed over a small prt)jecting point 
of land, called Has cl Jeddra, having no remarkable features, and 
scarcely to be distinguished as a headland from the sea. 

In an hour from hence, continuing our road always along the 
edge of the shore, we came to a similar tongue of land, called Has- 
el-Nebbionis, where there were some ruins of Ibrmcr buildings, 
at the distance of about half a mile from the extreme point. 
Among others we noted here the walls of an apartment ffnely 
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stuccoed, and now sunk beneath the earth. It appears to have had 
an arched roof, and, as it was small, might probably have been part 
of a private bath. 

As the point of view was favourable for such a purpose, I 
alighted, and took the bearings of the capes along shore, as given 
below, which detained us but a few minutes only. 


Searings from the ruined building stuccoed within, and sunk beneath 
the ground, on Ras-el-Nebbionis : — 


Ras-el-Ohhbeeah 

• • 

S.W. i s. 

25 miles 

Rock and harbour of Seyda 

• • 

S. W. by S. 

10 miles 

Town of Seyda 

• • 

S. W. by S. i S. 

10 miles 

Point of Ras-el-Jeddra 

• • 

S. S. W. 

4 miles 

Point of Ras>el-Sudiant 

• • 

N. E. by N. 

3 miles 

Point of Ras-el-Uzzaieh, or Ras-el-Bniroot 

N. N. E. 

25 miles. 


In about half an hour from hence we passed a khan, with a 
saint’s tomb, and a few palm trees, called Mazar, leaving it on our 
right about half a mile upon the sea. It is usually made a halting 
place between Seyda and Bairoot, and alms are demanded of the 
passengers for the support of the sepulchre there. 

From hence to llas-el-Dammoor, or Ras-el-Sadiat, as it is 
sometimes called, the distance is about an hour. It is a point of 
land similar to those we had already passed, and derives its name 
from the river of Damoor, which issues into the sea about half an 
hour to the northward of it. This is the ancient Tamyras, of 
which its present name is only a corruption adapted to the Arabic 
pronunciation. Maundrell mentions the fact of a Mr. Spon, 
nephew to Dr. Spon, the eastern traveller, being drowned here in 
1692, when returning from .Terusalem in company with some 
English gentlemen. At that period there was no bridge over it, 
though the ruins of a former one were still visible ; but at present 
there is a bridge of four arches, which has been thrown across it 
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within these few years onlyj and though tlie style of its architecture 
and the execution of its masonry is inferior to similar works in 
Europe, it most effectually answers the purpose of convenience 
and safety, and has even a 2)retty af)pearance when viewed at a 
short distance. 

We found here some Turks reposing in the shade, and some 
washing for the prayers of El-Assr ; and we heard from them of 
the murder of a mountain Arab here by one of his own tribe on 
the evening of yesterday ; the quarrel originating in some suspi- 
cion of adulterous practices between the one who was killed and 
the wife of the murderer. 

From the river we came in an hour to Ghaffar-el-Namy, a place 
at which a toll was formerly demanded, but it is now discontinued. 
It seems, indeed, both from the account of former travellers as well 
as from the remains of these toll-houses, that the contributions 
raised from passengers on the road must have been considerable. 
In all my progress through the country, thus far, however, I do not 
remember to have met with these demands, excepting only in the 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; so that this portion of the Turkish 
burdens on the j)eoj)le, at least, seems to have been lightened. 

About an hour from this Ghaffar we reached an old ruined 
tower, called Boorje Khordlec, the lower part of which, with some 
vestiges of Roman arches, seemed to denote it of ancient struc- 
ture, though tlie upper part, with long loop-holes in the walls, 
appeared more modern. A little distance to the east of it, on 
the side of the hill, w'e saw a considerable number of sarco- 
phagi of stone, most of them ornamented with the usual devices 
of wreaths, &c., on the sides, and some having still near them their 
pent-roofed covers with raised corners, exactly like the Roman 
sarcophagi seen at Gerash, Oom Kais, and other Roman ruins that 
I had already seen in this country. The tower might have, there- 
fore, been an ancient military station, and these the sarcophagi of 
such as died there, as we could perceive no other vestiges of any 
city of which this might have been the necrojiolis. 
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From hence, in about another hour, we came to a sandy tract, 
called UJlibat, now gradually receding from the sea, and leaving 
the point called Ras-el-Bairoot, at the distance of a mile or two on 
our left, where the whole of the space between the road and the 
sea seemed to be covered with low sand hills, blown up from the 
beach by the prevailing winds, in the same way as they are seen 
along the northern edge or base of the Delta in Egypt, and owing 
their formation, no doubt, to the same cause. The hills on our 
right, though approaching close to the sea, had been hitherto bare 
and uninteresting, but they now became loftier and of a less arid 
asj)cct ; and just after our entering the sandy tract of Ullibiit we 
had opened to us, on the sides of the mountain, a number of scat- 
tered villages and detached houses, the white walls and Hat-terraced 
roofs of which, with the marks of industrious cultivation by which 
they were surrounded, presented altogether an agreeable picture. 
The first of these consisted of three distinct villages with many 
sepai'ate smaller clusters of dwellings, the whole of which wert* 
called by the general name of Shuefat. Above these were pointed 
out little convents, gardens, and houses, and about a mile llirthcr 
to the north a similar cluster of villages, called Hoorje-el-BradJely. 
The plain below them, at the foot of the hills, was full of olive 
trees and lighter verdure, and the whole ])roscnted an air of in- 
dustry and abundance, which seemed drawn entirely from the 
activity of the Druses and Christians, by whom (he mountain is 
chieHy peopled. 

It was sunset when we approached the environs of Bairoot. 
the immediate limits of which, to the south, arc called Hhurj 
IsMooba. The grove of pines, said to have been planted by the 
iamt)us Fakr-el-Din, the prince of the Druses, is still pointed out, 
and, as we saw it in the twilight, presented the appearance of a 
noble wood. The road ])ci'ame now hedged in on both sides by 
sloping walls of earth, crowned with the prickly pear. Gardens 
were also numerous, and laid out with order and regularity, and the 
whole bespoke an entrance to a wealthy town. 
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It was quite dark when we reached the principal gate, which, 
being closed, we made a detour to the northward, and came to 
another less public one, where we found people within to whom to 
address ourselves. The mere report of my being an Englishman, 
come from Lady Hester Stanhope, or the princess, as she is called, 
at Mar Elias, was sufficient. Information was immediately con- 
veyed to the governor of our arrival, and when the gate was opened 
to us we were met there by the English consul. Signor Pietro 
Lorello, his dragoman and servants, witli lanterns, and guards, and 
conducted ir safety to his house. 

Saturday, April 20, 1816. — The fatigue of yesterday’s short 
ride having been greater than 1 had expected, had made me feel 
to-day tliat my strength was not yet perfectly re-established, and 
we therefore made a halt here to repose. 

After dinner we walked out to sec the town and its environs, 
visiting some Christian families in the way, and examining what 
was deemed most worthy of the pains, both within and without 
the walls ; the result of which was considerable pleasure to myself, 
though but little offered in the way of information that could be 
called new. 

This town was called by the Greeks Brjpur, which name it still 
retains in the Pairoot of the Arabs, and this may be quoted as an- 
other example of tlie original name being recovered by the natives, 
after it had been changed by their Roman masters, as this of 
or Berytus, from wliich the idol of Baal Berith is supposed to have 
had ils name, was afterwards called Julia Felix, by order of Au- 
gustus, who bestowed upon it many important privileges.^ 


* The following general description of all the part of the coast, from Pliny, in- 
cludes a mention of liairoot under both these names : — 

“ Behind Sidon commences the Mount Libanus, which extends 1500 stadia, as 
far as Smyma. Over against it is another range, called Antilibunus, with a valley 
between them, and these two ranges were formerly connected by a wall. Beyond this, 
eastward, is the region of Decapolis. Along the foot of Libanus, on the sea-coast, is 
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It is seated on the northern edffe of a ton«ue of land which 
extends itself in a plain towards the sea, from the foot of the 
mountains, in nearly a western direction, about five or six miles. 
Its site is, however, on a rising ground, ascending gently from the 
sea, so as to make its situation dry and healthy, and contribute 
much to the cleanliness of its interior. 

The extremity of the point of land on which it is situated is 
called Ilas-cl-Bairoot, and, in coming from the northward, must 
form a conspicuous headland, as, from its projection from the 
general line of the shore, it forms a fine bay to the north ot 
the town, between it and Ras-el-Shakkah, which bears from it 
N. E. I N., distant about twenty-five miles ; and the bottom of tlie 
bay, or the deepest part, bears from the town E. S. E., five or six 
miles, being near the bight in which the Nahr-el-Bairoot discharges 
itself. 

The roadstead thus formed by the jutting out of the point of 
land, is to the N. E. of the town, and secured from the prevailing 
winds of the coast, which arc from the south-western quarter. The 
holding ground is said to be good, so that vessels ride here at every 
season of the year ; and when strong northerly winds arise, which 
are seldom of long duration, there are two or three small sinuosi- 
ties of the shore, both to the east and west of the town, in which 
shelter is found. 

The town itself is of an irregular square form, walled on three 
sides toward the land, and open toward the sea. The walls are 

tlie river Majoras, also the colony lierytm, called Julia Felix ; the town Leontes, 
Mie river Syens, also Pala.‘byblos, then the river Adonis, and so to the towns ol’ 
Byblos the new, Uotrys, Oiganta, Frienis, Calamos, and Tripolis, under the Tyrians, 
.Sidonians, and Aradians, Tlien the t<nvn of Orthosi i, and the river Eleutheros, alst> 
the towns of Sitnyra, Marathos, and over against the last the island Aradus, a town of 
seven sUidia, and an island less than a ejuarter of a mile from the continent. When 
you are once past the country where the saiil mountains do end, and the plains lying 
between, then beginneth the mount Bargylis ; and then, as Phoenicia endetli, so begins 
Syria again. In which country are. Came, Balanca, Pattos, and Gabale ; also the 
promontory whereupon standeth the free city Laodicea, together with Diospolis, 
Hernclea, Charadus, and Posidiuin.” — Plm. Nat. Hist. b. 5. c. 20. 
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perfectly Turkish in their style and execution, anti would offer hut 
a loeble resistance to artillery. The whole is not more than a mile 
in circuit, yet it is thought to contain from 7,000 to 8,000 inhabit- 
ants, about the half of whom are Christians of different sects, and 
the other half Moslems. It is governed by an Aga, who is also 
the douanicr; and himself, and about twenty others in various offices 
under him, are the oidy Turks in the place ; the military, amount- 
ing to about 200 men, being all Arabs of the country, and never 
having suffered, as it is said, either Osmanlies or Arnaouts to dis- 
place them from their service. 

There is an old castle near the sea, in which arc six pieces oi' 
cannon, which form all the ordnance of the town ; and in this 
castle the military reside, 'fhere is also a ruined tower, calletl 
Boorjee-el-Bahr, built on a rock in the sea, and near the common 
landing place, as well as some few round towers, of little strength 
in the walls of the town themselves. The Marino, as it is called, 
has a good wharf for discharging goods, as boats can approach it 
sufficiently near for that purpose ; and all along its front are 
ranged fine shafts of grey granite pillars erect, which are used for 
mooring the small vessels securely while they lie there. These 
are some of the remains of the ancient magnificence of Bairoot, 
once decorating the porticos of temples and palaces, and now pre- 
senting a striking picture of the changes to which all things are 
subject, as seen wound round by the cables and hawsers of a few 
place them small trading boats. 

The bazars, the streets, the dwelling-houses, and magazines 
of the town are better built than any of those which I had yet 
seen along the coast ; the streets are sufficiently wide for all the 
purposes of passage and comfort where carriages are not used, 
and arc all paved with large stones ; the bazilrs are well furnished 
with the manufactures of the country and of Europe, as w^ell as 
with all kinds of provisions ; the dwelling-houses are lofty, spa- 
cious, and well-built, and some of the magazines near the sea-shore 
are’ equal to those found in similar sea -ports of England itself 
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There are within the town three mosques, with their courts, 
fountains, and minarchs, the latter of a mean form. Tlic Christian 
churches are four in number, one belonging to tlie Schismatic 
Greeks, another to the Catholic Greeks, a third to the Arab 
Catholics, and a fourth to the Maronites. The first of these, in 
which we saw the morning mass performed and the sacrament 
administered by the bishop, on the occasion of their Easter-Evt', 
is a fine lofty building, recently repaired and set in order, and is 
fitted up with a splendour almost equal to the Greek church in 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. The other three were shut, and 
besides these, there is an hospital or convent of Capuchins, now 
under the direction of one old father only, who has been thirty- 
five years in the country. When I paid him a visit, we were 
shown from his window an adjoining garden in which six English- 
men were interred, who had died of the wounds they had received 
at Acre, at the time of Bonaparte’s being there. While here, we 
received a visit from an old French doctor, who, like our consul 
Damiani, at Jaffa, wore the dress of the country with a pink 
shalloon benish, a neck cravat, a gold-headed cane, and a cocked 
hat, making altogether a very strange figure. 

The commerce of Bairoot is at this moment greater than 
that of any other port in Syria, and increases every year. It is the 
depot for the city of Damascus and all its neighbourhood, and the 
outlet for all the productions of the mountains near. There were 
at this time twenty-seven vessels at anchor in the road, besides 
other smaller ones near the town, and these are thought few. It 
is said, that during the last year three vessels arrived from Malta 
laden with British manufactures, cottons, muslins, cloths, &c. with 
some bar-iron, lead, coffee, spices, indigo, and cochineal, the whole 
amounting to 50,000 dollars, and that all was purchased for ready 
money in five days after their arrival. 

The returns are made in cotton, corn, silk, and sometimes 
wine and oil in small quantities j though it more frequently 
happens that vessels take from hence specie, and collect their 
returns from other ports j carrying wine from Cyprus, cotton from 
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Acre, and oil from Candia. The duties paid by Europeans are 
3 per cent, and by natives of the country 4 per cent, ad valorem^ 
on all goods exported and imported; besides which, there exist 
no exactions of consecpience either as anchorage-fees, presents, or 
other charges. 

The environs of Bairoot are really charming ; from a hill, 
which commands the town to the west, and where there exist 
many ruins of ancient edifices, we had an opportunity of taking- 
in at one view the whole of the north side of the plain. To 
the south-east of the town are a number of gardens, and the 
whole space between the western wall and the extremity of the 
point called Ras-el-Bairoot is covered with them. In each of 
these is a small house, to which the proprietor retires when the 
business of the day is over, and the rich have their families there 
as in a country house during all the summer. 

The air of Bairoot is found to be generally healthy ; as the 
vicinity of the sea on the one side, and the range of Lebanon on 
the other, maintains a constant freshness ; and the water also, 
though not abundant within the town, is said to be good. 

In every direction are to be seen vestiges of the former mag- 
nificence of this place when a Roman city. There are three fine 
grey granite columns still standing, and a])parently occupying 
their original place near to the southern wall of the town, others 
are scattered up and down in various directions, and remains of 
ancient buildings are constantly found wherever excavations arc 
made ; so that the present town may have been built, as has been 
conjectured, chiefly on the ruins of the old. Within the town is 
still seen, near one of the public fountains, a fine sarcophagus, 
partly broken ; on the exterior sides and ends of which arc sculp- 
tured, in high relief, a bull’s head, and wreaths ; and at the angle 
of each corner a ram’s head, like that of the sphinxes at Thebes, 
or of the Jupiter Ammon of Egypt, exceedingly well wrought. 

I was shown also a tablet of stone about two spans long, one 
wide, and four inches thick, which had been lately dug up in the 
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neighbourhood. It contained a recess ot* about an inch dee|i, 
formed bj two doric pilasters, an arcliitrave, and a pediment, in 
which were re|)rcsentcd a female, seated on a sort of throne, with 
a footstool beneath it, and a male figure standing before her, 
whose right hand she held in her own ; the hair of the male was 
short and curly, that of the female in long natural tresses, and the 
heads of both entirely void of ornament. The male was barefoot, 
the female wore sandals, very neatly fastened by bands over the 
neck of the foot. The dress of both was j)erfectl3' Roman, seeming 
to consist chiefly of one long and ample robe with short sleeves, 
leaving the neck and the l()rc-arm bare ; besides which, the male 
had a sort of shawl thrown over his left shoulder, while with his 


left-hand he held together the loose folds of his drapery. The 
attitudes and proportions of* the figures seemed to me excellent, 
and the execution of the drapery beautiful ; the turn of the head 
was expressive, too, in both, but the features had suffered some 
injury by being buried in the earth. The height of the relief in 
the centre was about an inch and a-half, and Just level with the 
pilasters or surface t)f the outer frame. 


The following is as much as could be read ot* 


an inscription 


apparently of four lines 


in the original, which could now be traced 


at the foot of this tablet: — 


OAAAmXKAIHTYNir. 

S()Yt=)AYBA5TIii 

. . . FIIi;T01XAlPEr 

A long conversation arose among the party in which this 
tablet was shown, and many grave and sage speculations were 
hazarded as to the subject of the design j but the extravagant 
value set on things of this nature by most of the inhabitants of 
the East, when they perceive on the part of Europeans the least 
desire to possess them, is at once a proof of their extreme igno- 
rance as to their real worth and estimation even among collectors 
and connoisseurs, as well as of their own ungovernable avarice. * 
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I was shown also at the same time, a verj' beautiful cameo 
fbuiicl here, executed in the usual way on a white stone rising* 
from a darker oiu' ; but it was curious also, as well as beautiful, 
from its representing the head of a negro with a flat nose, large 
thick lips, high cheeked bones, and crisj)ed hair, the whole cha- 
raett'r being perfectly African, 'fhe sex was not apparent, so that 
we could not even conjecture whether it might have been the 
head of some distinguished African warrior, or of a faithful do- 
mestic slave. The head was crowned with a wreath of leaves, and 
the execution and preservation ])erfect. 

Among a variety of lesser curiosities, I saw also a little copper 
bird, not unlike a goose with its wings closed, and resembling in 
size and manner the small Egyptian idols of copper and porcelain, 
found in their mummies, and worn about their necks. 

I was desirous of visiting the ruins of the palace of Fakr-el- 
Din, the celebrated prince of the l.)ruses, who once made Bairoot 
his capital and his residence ; but some knew nothing of its 
existence, though near the town, and others said it was now a 
moscpie and could not be visited, so that we could get no guide 
to it. 

In the house of our consul I saw six good portraits on canvas, 
of the celebrated Venetian family of Canal, in the time of their 
republic, one of whom was governor in Candia, two captains-general 
of marine, and the rest in the army, (he dales of their execution 
in the 16 th century. They had been found in the Mountain of 
Lebanon among the Druses, by whom all the six, in gilded oval 
frames, were sold for three rotolos or about seven pounds of butter, 
and afterwards to Signior Lorello for a plain white turban of 
muslin, though they were in as good a state of preservation as it 
always kept in a cabinet, and, as I thought, executed by some good 
painter. During the evening there arrived at the house an Italian 
captain from Malta, by way of Tripoly in Barbary, and Egypt. 
Conceiving that the consul himself did not speak English, and not 
suspecting that I was an Englishman, as I sat smoking a nargeel 
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in the corner of the sofa, he professed himself to be as proficient 
in our language as a native of the country, without being at all 
questioned on the subject ; but when simply asked where he luid 
learnt it, he neither understood the question nor offered a reply, 
turning the conversation to some other topic. 

Our consul has been resident here as a merchant about 
twenty-five years, and within his recollection the improvement in 
the commerce of the place and the wealth of its inhabitants lias 
been considerable. He remembers when the Christians were so 
poor, that only one benish existed among them, belonging to the 
Greek bishop, which was let out on marriage festivals to the 
bridegroom. At present there arc more than twenty rich mer- 
chants, who seldom appear without one, and all else is in pro- 
portion. Already, in the course of the present year, there have 
been imported and sold here 800 barrels of cochineal, which 
were bought up with avidity in ready money for the market of 
Damascus, and the manufactures of various cloths, silks, &c. in 
the mountains. 

Sunday^ April 21. — We left Bairoot at sun-rise, and going- 
out at the eastern gate continued our course along in that direc- 
tion by a road leading through extensive gardens, thickly planted 
with mulberry trees for the silk-worms, bred all over the environs. 
In about half an hour we crossed a point of land jutting out to 
the north w'ard, at the extremity of which is a village and an old 
ruined tower, like the one near the sea at Bairoot, called Boorje- 
el-Abu-Hhayda. On each side of it is a small bay, in which 
vessels find shelter, and sometimes repair, though the most fre- 
(jLiented spot for that purpose is a small basin, formed by a curve of 
the rocky shore about a mile to the westward of the town. After 
passing Abu-Hhayda, the space on the left between the road and 
the sea is said to have been the scene of St. George’s conquest 
over the dragon, one of the most prominent legends of the Greek 
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cliurch, and commemorated by pictures representing the battle, to 
be seen at the humblest of their altars. 

Soon after this we crossed the Nahr-el-Bairoot, over a toler- 
able bridge. The river flows down here from the southward, and 
discharges a shallow stream into the sea, forming a bar at its 
mouth. The valley through which it flows has many villages, and 
isexceedingly fertile. 

From hence we entered on a sandy road, and winding round 
the deepest part of the bay, continued along tiie beach of the sea- 
shore. The land breeze still continued to blow from the east- 
ward ; and, as the mountains above us were covered with snow, 
the air was sharp and penetrating. 

In about an hour from hence we forded a stream called Nahr- 
cl-Ohja, which discharged a narrow but deep and rapid current 
into the sea ; and observed on the side of the hills to the east of 
us many little scattered villages. 

In another hour we crossed over a small projecting point of 
land on which is a public khan, and a house of supply for pas- 
sengers, called Dikkiln-el-Jeddoon, with some corn ground near ; 
and about half a mile further on we came to a rocky promontory, 
which, though generally low, presents rugged clilfs towards the sea, 
and appears to have been once used as quarries for stone, as there 
are still remaining a number of excavated square spaces, steps, 
and blocks. It is called Ras-el Nahr-el-Kelb, from a river just 
beyond it to the north, and furnishing a good point of view, I 
took from thence the following bearings : — 


llas-el-Bairoot 

Centre of tlie town .... 
Boorje-el-Abu-Hhayda 
Mouth of Nahr-el-Bairoot 
Ditto of Nahr-el-Ohja 
Point of Dikkan-el-Jedd<x)n 
A northern point of land near, 
with a bay beyond 
Has-cl-Gebeal 


W.S.W. . . . 

12 

miles. 

S.W. by W. i VV. 

8 

miles. 

S.W. by W. . 

8 

miles. 


i 

miles. 

S.S.W. i w. . 

3 

miles. 

S.S.W. i w. . 

i 

mile. 

N.E. 3 N. . . 

1 

mile. 

N. by E. i E. . 

15 

miles. 
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From hence we passed up over the top of the promontory, 
by a paved road cut down in the rock, and on descending on the 
other side noticed several human figures, as large as the life, sculp- 
tured in arched recesses in the cliffs of the rock, with large tablets, 
like false doors, beside them, as if for inscriptions. I ascended to 
view the third or fourth of these, and was surprised to find the 
figure of an Egyptian priest, with a high pointed bonnet, a long 
square beard, the left arm laid across the breast, and the right 
elevated at right angles with the elbow. The tablet beside it 
represented a doorway of six feet by three, with the winged globe 
extending all the breadth of the architrave, and above it a mould- 
ing and deep overhanging cornice. In the tablet itself, sunk 
about three or four inches below the surface, were two standing 
figures, exactly like the Egyptian ones, in form and altitnde, one 
seemingly presenting something to the other ; and below them, 
the faint vestiges of a long inscription in thirty or forty lines, but, 
whcllier in hieroglyphics or what, too much defaced to decide, all 
much injured by time and the decomposition of the rock. 

About 200 paces below is a tablet, witli the following inscrip- 
tion cut in the rock, and still quite legible ; — 

IMP CAES M AVRELIVS 
ANTONIXVS PrVS FELIX AVGVSTVS 
PARTII. MAX. RRIT. GERM. MAXIMVS 
POXTIFEX MAXIMVS 
xMONTIR VS I MxM T NE NTI R VS 
LYCO FLVMINI C AESIS VIAM DILATAVIT 

PER 

ANTONLMANAM SVAM. 

Near tliis also we saw now lying in the road the broken frag- 
ments of the stone, on which was the other inscription seen by 
IVIaundrell ; — 

INVICTE IMP. AiVTONINE P. FELIX AVG 
MVLTIS ANMS IMPERA. 
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These blocks had been apparently used in some late repairs of 
the way. 

The Nahr-el-Kelb flows just below here, between two high 
rocky cliffs, and has at this moment a neat bridge of three arches 
over it, the work of the Amir Busheer, the prince of the Druses, 
the old one of Fakr-el-Din being destroyed. Near this bridge, on 
the northern bank of the stream, are about twenty lofty arches of 
an aqueduct, which is carried along the side of the cliff itself 
towards the sea, and, its water is now used to turn a mill there. 
The Dyco Flumini was also sometimes called Canis, which name 
is preserved in the Nahr-el-Kelb of the Arabs, or river of the Dog. 
It comes from Lebanon, and winds down through a deep and 
narrow valley, which has on its borders many villages and con- 
wents, and its stream was at the moment of our crossing it full 
and rapid. 

We halted at a coffee shed on the northern bank of the 
stream to refresh, and did not depart from thence until past noon. 
In about an hour and a half, having come chiefly over the sandy 
beach of the sea-shore, we rounded a point of land, where the 
road goes along on a sort of causeway under high cliffs, and 
entered on tlio border of a deep bay, the shore of which is called 
YuTiia, and the district of the hills above, FI Zook. There were 
here marks of former quarries, broken masses of’ rock severed from 
the cliffs and fallen into the sea, several coffee houses and rest- 
ing places along the beach, fishing boats at anchor, and other 
interesting features, forming altogether an agreeable picture. 

In an hour from hence we crossed a stream called Nahr-el- 
Mehamilenn, over which was once a Roman bridge of one arch 
only, but constructed of such large stones and so excellently 
put together that all the lower part or principal of the arch 
itself remains entire, though the upper part or way across it is 
destroyed. This is near the termination of the bay, and was once 
the limits between the pashalics of Tarabolus and Seyda ; but at this 
period the pasha of Seyda, residing at Acre, commands the whole 
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of the coast from the frontiers of Egypt to Liatakeea, the country 
north of which is under the government of Aleppo. The moun- 
tains which approach close to the sea here at the edge of this bay 
of Yunia, are called by the general name of Gebehel-Castrawan, 
^md are well peopled by Christians and Druses, under the govern- 
ment of the Ameer Bushcer. Convents, both of Greeks and 
Maronites, abound on every peak, and it was here that I heard for 
the first time in Turkey the sound of convent bells. After leav- 
ing this bay we passed a ruined tower near the sea, and a large 
arched cave in the rocky side of the hill on our right, with some 
few rude columns, perhaps intended for mile-stones on the road. 
We met also several women, who wore, extending from the right 
side of their head, a horn of metal exactly like a large funnel, with 
the broadest part outermost, so as to look like a very large ear trum- 
pet, some of them being at least eighteen inches in length. We 
were told that these were Christians, and soon had an opportunity 
of seeing that this strange excrescence differed from the horn of 
the Druses, as we met a wedding party of these people, in which 
the bridegroom and his friends were conducting the bride to her 
new home. There were four men, all armed and well dressed, 
who wore walking on foot, while behind them came first the bride, 
on a richly caparisoned horse, and next her female attendant on a 
more plainly furnished one. Both of the females were dressed in 
very expensive robes, and both wore the horn which distinguishes 
their class. As the muslin veil which covered both it and the 
face was finely transparent, I could perceive that the horns 
were of rpetal gilded over. They were by far the longest I had 
yet seen, and were, I should think, not at all less than two feet and 
a half in length. They preserved nearly the same diameter of from 
two to three inches, very slightly increasing at the root, and the 
point was flattened as I had seen them before. They projected 
from the head in an angle of about 45°, as the emblem of a certain 
deity among the Greeks is represented ; not horizontal, as the same 
emblem was represented by the ancient Egyptians, and originally 
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by the Greeks also, until they copied the more erect form from the 
Pelasgi*, according to Herodotus. The circumstance of a new 
horn of this description being presented by the husband on the 
day of marriage, and worn by the female ever afterwards, of this 
shape and in this position, seems certainly very like a relic of 
the ancient adoration of the deity whose emblem is here alluded 
to; nor can it be much wondered at, when it is known, that in 
the north of >yria, in the road from Scandcroon to Aleppo, there 
is a village of Ncssaree, where the wives and daughters are prosti- 
tuted to strangers, probably also a relic of the ancient devotion to 
Venus. 

In about an hour and a half we passed a small inlet called 
Minat-el-Berja, where several fishing boats were assembled for 
shelter, and observed that the fishermen all used long rods of 
reed with a lino, as we angle from the banks of rivers in £urope. 
We noticed too that the Arabic spoken along this portion of the 
coast was the most barbarous that we had yet heard in Syria. The 
state of agriculture seemed on the other hand better j most of the 
corn was nearly at its full height, some barley was quite ripe, and 
the peasants were all employed weeding by hand in the fields, 
which were as clean as could be desired. 

In an hour we reached the Nahr-el-Ibrahim of the Arabs, 
the ancient river of Adonis, so celebrated in classic story for the 
annual rites performed on its banks in memory of that favourite 
of Venus, who was fabled to have been killed by the boar he 
hunted in the mountains above. We observed here that the earth 
upon its shores was of a deep red colour, though the water was 
but now slightly tinged with it ; yet after sudden floods the waters 
overflowing these banks might well become sufficiently red to 
induce the ancient worshippers of Venus to believe that the river 
became stained with the blood of her favourite, in sympathy for 


• If the classical reader should feel curious to uiulerstand this allusion, whicli, 
for obvious reasons, cannot be here more plainly expressed, he will find, on turning 
to Hf^rodotus, in section 5 1 of his Euterpe, a more detailed explanation of this. 
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his death, more particularly as this is said by Lucian to have gene- 
rally happened near the feast of Adonis, and naturally in the 
rainy season.* 

We crossed this river by a large and lofty bridge of a single 

* M. Bailly, in his ancient History of Asia, and dissertation on the Atlantides 
of Plato, has some extremely curious and interesting speculations on this subject. 

In Phoenicia, Adonis was an object of adoration, born of an incestuous connnerce 
between Myrrah and her father Cinyras. Venus saw him and became passionately in 
love with him ; she quitted the bowers of Amatlion for the forests of Lebanon, and 
followed her young lover to the chase. Diana, at the recpiest of Mars, stung with 
jealousy, had the young prince attacked and slain by a wild boar. All that remained 
to Venus was a flower that grew from the blood of Adonis. It was anemone, or the 
wind flower. Adonis ^lescended to the shades ; and, destined to captivate tlie hearts 
of goddesses, inspired Proserpine with tlie same tender passion ; and when Venus 
petitioned her father Jupiter for the recal of her lover, tlie master of the gods found 
himself not a little embarrassed betwemi these matrons, one of whom wished to have 
back what the other was no less dc.sirous to retain. J^heir claims were the same ; they 
were those of love, and the case admitted of an equitable division. Adonis revisited 
the light for six months annually, to enjoy tlie embraces of Venus, and was during the 
other six months in the arms of his nocturnal mistress. J hey instituted a festival in 
his honour, mourned for him once a year, and we[)t over his memory; while joy and 
festivity revived with the moment of his return to life. The same festivals were 
celebrateil in Kgypt during forty days, in honour ot Osiris, who had been lost and 
found again. It is impo^^sible to deny the conformity of those usages of the two 
nations. JJie sun and moon were worshipped in Pluenicia under the naim\s of 
Adonis and Aslarte, aiul in lOgyjit under those ol Isis and Osiris. 

M. Bailly conceives this worship to have been brought by the Atlantides from 
their islaiul of Atlantis, in the north beyond Scythia, and to liavi* been established on 
their passage through Phamicia, and it must be admitted that his arguments have 
great weight. That the Atlantides travelled into this country, that they communicated 
to it some of their institutions, is a fact, says this author, which it is impossihitt to call 
into (jucstioii. Strabo tells us, that the Scythians having bi^come too numerous for 
their own country by a superabundant population, descended from their mounlains, and 
fell upon the kingdom of Poutus and Cappadocia; and Acmon, one of their chiefs, 
built uptin the river Thermodoii a city named from himself^ Acmouia.f lie after- 
wards entered Phrygia, and there built a second Acmonia.:}: This Acmon w is the 
father of Uranus, who married Titeahis sister, as w'c learn from the text of Diodorus, 
He was, therefore, one of the chiefs wdio conducted the Atlantides from Scythia into 
Phrygia, and the building of those cities was in the number of his achievements. 
(Bailly, Ant. Hist. Asia, vol. ii. p. 83.) 

As the Atlantides were not natives of Lgypt, and as they travelled not by tin* 
way of Africa, they must necessarily have passed through Phtenicia, and there planted 

t Strabo, Gcog. lib. 2. 

I Stephaiius upon the word Acmonian, Mythology of Uannier, torn. ii. p. 21. 
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arch, and observed that the stream which flowed beneatii was 
broader and more deep and rapid than any other river we had yet 


the worship of the sun, previously to their communicating it to Egypt. TJiis is neither 
a new supposition, nor a philosophical hypothesis, but a matter of fact, attested by 
Lucian. According to that philosopher, the worship of Adonis was introduced into 
Phoenicia by Deucalion. Deucalion was the son of Prometheus, a designation which, 
strictly speaking, might signify nothing more than a descendant of that prince wlio 
inhabited Caucasus, where the fable makes an eagle prey upon his liver. Whatever 
be the real meaning of this fable, Prometheus was born in Asia, his mother w as called 
by the name of Asia, he is related to the Atlantide.s by his brother Atlas*, and to 
Caucasus by tlio rock on which the fable has fixed him. Thus it is to the Atlaiitides, 
a people constantly referred back to Caucasus from which they descended, that pro- 
perly belongs the institution of the wwship of Adonis and Osiris. 

We have no reason to doubt that this w'orship had the sun for its object; this 
was the opinion of Plutarch and Macrobius, more learned on this sulyect tJiaii we 
moderns, because they were much nearer the sources c)f‘ antiquity. They have been 
folIow('d by the bulk of writers in late times. Mons. L’Abbe Hannier, however, is 
by no means of the same opinion; he cannot admit tliat the mourning lor Adoni.s, and 
the joy at his restoration to life, could be emblematical of the absence of the sun, and 
of his return. Does the sun (says he,) when he withdraw s from u‘< in the w^inter, go 
dow'ii into the shades? Does he abandon the human race, particularly in Syria and 
Phoenicia, where winter is so shor!, and often more agreeable than summer ? Mad 
they been Laplanders, or Siberians, who instituted this festival, one might have thought 
that the total absence of the sun had suggested the idea ; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive this of the inhabitants of Syria, who enjoy a uniformly serene sky, and where 
the inequality in the length of the day is so inconsiderable. Besides, were this systeni 
founded in truth, they ought to have celebrated the festival of Adonis at dilferent 
times of the year, and at the distance of .six niontlis the one from the other; instead 
of this its celebration hapj)ens only once a year, and in a month remote from both 
equinoxes, which would Jiave better marked the iiiojiient when the sun begins to 
w'itlulraw from or approach the poles.”f 

The learned mythologist cannot believe the ingenious explanation of Macrol)ius, 
when he .supposes it to be an invention of the PhoJiiicians, but he would have given 
it full credit if it had taken its rise in Siberia. The difliculties that he sees and 
com})lains of arc natural. The star of day dies as little in Syria as he does in Egypt ; 
there winter is iinknowai; one scarcely perceives that the sun’s elevation is less above 
the horizon# The individual who suffers no inconvenience IVom the.se changes will 
neither mourn nor rejoice on their account; if he has any thing to complain of, it is 
the exce.ssive heat of summer and the return of the sun, wdiich is the cause ol’ it. The 
physical nature of the climate is then contrary to the spirit of the festival ; tliey ought 
to have rejoiced at the deatli of Adonis and lamented at his revival. \'el Syria and 
Egypt were crowded with temi>les and cities dedicated to the sun. He was wor- 

• Hesiod 'riieogony, ii, p, 508. Baniiicr Mythology, tom. ii. p. 1 17. 

•• f Hannier Mythology, toin. i, p. 559. 
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seen in Palestine or Syria, not excepting the Jordan itself, which 
is esteemed the principal. The current ran now at least five miles 
per hour, and the general breadth of the stream was about 50 
yards, the banks being lined with the long rushes used as fishing 
rods on the coast. 

In about an hour from hence we crossed a smaller stream 
over a stone bridge, called Nahr-el-Fidar ; and passing over a 
fine cultivated plain at the foot of the mountains or hills which 
border the coast and form the foot of Lebanon, we came in an- 
other hour, or near sunset, to the town of Jebal, where we lodged 
in a small convent of Maronite Friars, who were so poor as to be 
unable to furnish us with any thing but bread and salad. 

Monday^ April 22. — While our horses were preparing, I had 
an opportunity of making a little tour round the town. It is 
seated on a rising ground near the sea, at the foot of Lebanon, 
which here approaches close to the coast. It is walled on three 
sides towards the land, and open on the west towards the sea, 
being perhaps in the whole about half a mile in circuit. Without 
the walls, before the only gate of entrance, are a number of coffee 
sheds and halting places, with a street bazar for the accommo- 
dation of those who may not wish to enter the town, or arrive 
or depart before and after sunset, when the gate is closed. 
Within the walls the chief building is an old castle, raised by 

shipped under the name of Heliogabalus, in the city of Eniessa.^ Near Lebanon 
stood Balbeck, or Heliopolis, so famous for its ruins to this day. We find another 
Heliopolis ill Egypt, with the great Thebes, more in the vicinity of the tropic ; the 
city where the pheenix returned to life, and where the sun was still an object of ador- 
ation, |' He was likewise worshipped in the city of Tyre under the name of Hercules, 
as it has been shown by reasons highly probable that the labours and life of this hero 
were nothiug more than allegories derived from the course of the sun.J 

Nothing can be more conclusive, I tliink, than all this to prove that the worship 
of Adonis in Syria and Osiris in Egypt were both foreign to tliese countries, and that 
they were brought from the northern regions, which M. Bailly has assigned to them 
as tlie cradle of their birth. 

♦ D’Anville, Geog. Anc. tom. ii, p. 134. f Houns. Apollo, lib. 2. c. 57. Bailly, v. i. p.2l5. 

J Mr. GcbcUn, Oriental Allegories, p. 246. Bailly, Ant. Hist, of Asia. 
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modern repairs, and now used as the house of the aga, whose 
whole force consists of about ten horse soldiers, twenty foot, and 
three' small pieces of cannon. There are, besides, three or four 
other lofty and open buildings, appertaining to the chief people of 
the place, a mosque, with a low minareh, and a Maronite church, 
apparently of some antiquity, from its exterior form and good 
masonry. The rest of the houses in the town are but of poor 
construction, and nearly half the space within the walls is filled 
up by gardens for the use and pleasure of the inhabitants. The 
population is not estimated to be above 2,000 Mohammedans 
and Maronites. 

Without the town are seen many large and beautiful columns 
of red and grey granite, with some sculptured blocks of marble^ 
probably the wreck of the celebrated temple of Adonis, erected 
to him here on the spot of his nativity, as this Gebaal is held to 
be the Byblus of the Greeks *, and c<fi*responds in situation from 
its vicinity to the river of Adonis already mentioned. Maundrell 
says'f', ** Gibyle (or Jebaal) is probably the country of the Giblites, 
mentioned in .Joshua, xiii. 5.:|: Ki*ig Hiram made use of this 
place in preparing materials for Solomon’s temple; as may be 
collected from the first of Kings, v. 18., where the word, 
which our translator hath rendered stone squarers, in the Hebrew is 
Giblim or Giblites ; and in the LXXll Interpreters 
that is, the men of Byblus, the former using the Hebrew, the 

• This city was surrendered to Alexander on his inarch through it, along the 
coast of Syria towards Phoenicia, after the battle of Issus, and before the siege of Tyre. 
— Qitint. Curt. lib. iv. c. 1 . 

Sanchoniathon, who wrote from Phoenician documents, states, that the Phoeni- 
cians had taken care to have every thing transported into their own countrj’. Ac- 
cording to them, the first men dwelt in Tyre and Byhlos ; and the scene of all past 
events was laid in the country of Phoenicia, just as the Egyptians confined it to 
Egypt, and along the banks of the Nile. — Bttillyy Ant. Hist, of Asia, tom. ii. p. 5. 

f Travels, p. 4-5. 8vo. edit. 1810. 

if Its mention by Joshua as a limit, maybe used as an additional proof of (Jebel- 
el-Sheikh, or Gebel-cl-Telj, being the principal Hernion of the Senptures — from 
Hermon to Hamath, &c. The town of Jebaal preserves its ancient name. It fur- 
nished' caulkers for the ships of Tyre, according to Ezekiel. 
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latter the Greek name of this place. The same difference ina}' 
be observed likewise in Ezek. xxvii. 9. where this place is again 
mentioned. The ancients of Gehufsays our translation, following 
the Hebrew, instead of which you read in the EXXII, again, «•* 
Trqsa-^ure^ot the elders of Bybli or Bybhis.” * 

The port is formed by a ledge of rocks running out straight 
westward from the town, but is frequented only by a few small 


From Benjamin of Tiidela the following particulars arc collected respecting the 
state and condition of Gebal in his day. It touched on the limits of the Hhoesissin, or 
Assassins, who did not fldlow the doctrines of the Israelites, or Arabs, but of the 
“ Old Man of the Mountain,” as he was called, to whom they were extraordinarily 
devoteil. They made war against the Christians or Franks, and against the King of 
Tripoli, then also called Tarabolous. Their country was then eight days' journey in 
length, but whether this included the range of Lebanon or tlie h ills of Cyrea, does not 
appear. These were either the Druses, or the Nesseary or Ansarie ; most probably 
the latter.f 

There was another Gebal, however, which is called by the same traveller the 
secoml or southern one, going down the coast of Syria, and forming the limits of the 
Children of Ammon. In his time, there was discovered the place of an ancient 
temple of the Ammonites, with an idol on a throne ; the figure was of Stone covered 
with gold, and accompanied by two other statues of females sitting one on each si<le 
of him, while before him was an altar in which the Ammonites offered sacrifices and 
perfuines.J FVom hence to Bairoot was one day’s journey ; and from thence to Saida 
«>ne day more. I'en miles from Saida were a people at war with the Sidonians, calling 
themselves Dozzim, and by others called I'agans. Tliey were ol’ no religion, and 
obeyed no prince, but inlinbited deep caverns in the mountains there, living like 
savages among the rocks. Their district extended three days from near Saida to 
Mount ITermon, which Benjamin of Tudela fixed at the great Jebel-el-Sheikh, as w’cll 
as Dr. Pococke and Dr. Seetzeii. These pagans committed incest by fiithers marrying 
their own daughters, and they had a yearly feast, in which there was a community of 
women. Their belief was, that the soul of a good man being separated from his body 
by death entereil into that of some infant just createtl ; but that the soul of a bad man 
entervtl into the body of a dog or some other beast. No Jews lived among them ; 
but such as went there to exercise their arts or trade w'cre treated with humanity, and 
unmolested. ^I'hey w'ere a people so fitted for a momitainous life, and traversed the 
hills with such facility, that there was no subduing thein.^ 

'f' In Riclianlson’s Arabic iTraminur, an astonishing instance of the sclf-tlcvotion of these subjects 
of the Oltl Man of the Mountain to his wishes, is mentioned. 

I This iJescription would seem to apply to a figure of Osiris, Isis, and some other female divinity, 
with sculptures of Egy[)tian sacrifices on the altar. There are also a great number of such combin- 
ations seen among the ruins of Egypt. 

§ This description would still suit very accurately cither the Druses or the Ansarie, according to 
the popular traditions of their faith and practice, current among their neighbours. 
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fishing boats, as it is a place of no commerce, and its inhabitants 
live chiefly by the labours of agriculture. 

We left Jebal at sunrise, and observed, on passing to the 
eastward of the gate, that the town had been once surrounded by 
a tlitch, which is now used chiefly as garden land, and in which we 
saw men ploughing in a plot of ground appropriated to mulberries. 
The walls have square towers in them at the distance of about 
100 feet from each other, in the construction of which are used a 
number of granite pillars broken into convenient blocks, and 
pointing their circular ends outwards. These are portions of the 
wreck of the former magnificence of Byblus. 

In about three-quarters of an hour from Jebal we passed over 
a point of land, with a small ruined village on its extremity, called 
Amsheer. The ground is planted with mulberries for the silk- 
worm ; the trees being here, as elsewhere, laid out in regular rows 
and at equal distances from each other. We observed in our way 
a spring of. fresh water issuing from the sand close to the edge of 
the seai as well as many cisterns along the coast upon the beach, 
which were frequented by the females of the few Arabs who feed 
their flocks upon the rocky brows of the adjacent hills. 

In half an hour from Amsheer we passed under a high point 
•of land, on the top of which stood a large ruin, called by the 
natives, Boorje Ilowahan, with some rude fragments of pillars 
below it near the road, apparently portions of mill-stones and 
not the remains of any building. 

In an hour from hence we crossed the dry bed of a torrent 
over a small bridge of one high arch, which bridge, from being 
altoffclher below the level of the soil on the banks which it unites, 
and crossed by a straight path over it without the slightest rise, 
is called Jisser-el-Medfoun, or the buried bridge. 

In half an hour more, passing over a slip of well cultivated 
corn land between the foot of the hills and the sea, with a por- 
tion of rocky road in the way, we came to the town of Batrone. 
This is a small place without walls, containing about 100 small 

3 N 
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dwellings, the ruins ol‘a large Christian church, and two smaller 
ones, now perfect and in use. The population does not exceed 
1000, and these arc cliiefly Arabs of the Greek communion. There 
is a small port to the north of tlic town, vvitli some lew boats 
riding securely at anchor, and an excellent colfee-hoiise on the 
beach ; there are a great number of these places ol* refreshment 
indeed all along the road from Bairoot. 

Tliis place is thought to be the ancient Botrus ; though, as far 
as our hasty passage through it would admit ol* examination, we 
saw no vestiges of antiquity or of former grandeur there. 

We did not depart from Batronc until past noon, being 
detained there full three hours by the exchange of one of my 
marcs which was too weak for the journey, for a strong ghadeesh 
or gelding, and the payment of 200 piastres in money. 

In an hour from Jiatrone, receding gradually from the sea 
shore, we turned up to the eastward and entered a narrow val- 
ley. This was once a military post, as may be seen from an old 
Mohammedan castle still remaining there. It is singularly 
situated on the top of a rock which stands isolated in the middle 
of the pass, and is nearly perpendicular on all sides round, 'fhe 
Ibrm of the building is adapted to the shape of the rock itself, 
and is extremely irregular j the rock being naturally steep and- 
isohitcd, and not hewn down for the castle. The building is 
small, and in some parts extremely narrow. Loop-holes are 
seen in the walls ; and the ascent is by a steep flight of steps 
on the northern side, 'fhe castle is called Khallet-el-Muselleh, 
and a stream that flows down through the valley near it is called 
Nahr-cl-Muselleh. 

From hence we ascended a steep road, in order to cross over 
the neck of the great promontory called Ras-el-Shakkah, which is 
so steep as to admit of no passage rounti its edge by the sea. It 
was an hour and a half before we gained the foot on the other side, 
having come over most irregular ground and a rugged road, chiefly 
of rock and chalky earth. 
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The promontory has a still steeper appearance from the north 
than from the south, rising almost perpendicular from the sea, and 
being, I shoidd conceive, little less than 1000 feet in height. Strabo 
calls it TO TOO &soti TTr^oa-fDTTov, oi’ the Face of God, (Strab. lib. 16*. 
Pomp. Mela. lib. i. cap. 12.) and considers it as the end of Mount 
Libanus, though it is nearer the centre of its length. It is, how- 
ever, by far the most prominent point which this range presents 
towards the sea, and might therefore have been thus considered by 
the mariners among the ancients, who are the persons that gene- 
rally bestow the first names on places, and furnish the earliest in- 
formation to hydrographers, Ibr the construction of their charts. 

We continued now alontf the sea shore at a short distance 
from its edge, and in two hours passed over a low projecting point, 
at the extremity of which was a Greek convent, called Deer Na- 
toor. It was here that two Fnglish gentlemen, INIr. Davidson and 
Mr. Colter, were lodged, during the plague at Tri])oly, in the year 
1813, when both were ill of* malignant fevers, and Mr. Colter fell 
a victim to the disease. 

In the road above this we passed by the ruins of a building 
constructed of very large stones, with the posterns and architrave 
of a doorway still remaining, each of them of one block of stone. 
We saw no column here, nor finy other remains of more extended 
buildings; but, it being the only jilace in which any vestiges are 
seen by the way, it may probably mark the site of the ancient 
Tricris, placed by Strabo between the promontory of the Face of 
God and Tripolis. 

Our road now became extremely rugged over beds of rocks, 
and scarcely passable on horseback ; and this continued until we 
reached Culmone, which occupied about an hour. This is a small 
village near the sea, with a mosejue and minaret, and several 
gardens around it ; being inhabited chiefl}'^ by Mohammedans. 
Above it, on the left, is a Greek convent called Belmont ; and 
about half an hour beyond it anothei* called Deer Yacoube, both 
seated high on the brow of the hill. 

3n 2 
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Here we entered on a sandy beach, and quickening our pace, 
we reached the gate of Tripoly, or Tarabolus, a few minutes alter 
sunset. Directing our course to the house of Mr. KatchefUis, 
a Grreek merchant who performs the duties of British consul there, 
we met a welcome reception, and were comfortably accommodated. 



CHAP. XXII. 


STAY AT TRIPOLY, AND JOURNEY FROM THENCE ACROSS THE 
MOUNTAINS OF LEBANON TO BALBECK. 

Tuesday^ April 23. — I had been charged by Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope, on my departure from Seyda, with the delivery ot 
a pair of English pistols to Mustapha Baba, the governor here, 
which I had promised to present with my own hands, and accom- 
pany by the necessary explanations. Information was accordingly 
sent to him of my arrival, and my wish to pay him a visit when it 
might be convenient ; and the answer returned was, that his affairs 
were to-day so pressing that he could wish my visit to be post- 
poned until to-morrow. The day was therefore devoted to an 
examination of the town and its environs. The town of Tarabolus 
is situated at the foot of Lebanon, and from it extends out a flat 
triangular piece of land to the N.W. for the distance ot nearly 
two miles ; but on each side of this triangle, in the north-eastern 
and south-western bay, the sea reaches to within the distance ot 
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less than a mile from the houses. The town is not regularly 
walled, though it has several gates of entrance ; but on a hill which 
overlooks it on the S.E. is a large castle, of Saracen construction, 
which serves for the residence of the military. The whole of the 
buildings occupy a space of about two miles in circuit ; and as 
the houses are generally crowded together, Tarabolus may be 
esteemed as inferior in size and population only to Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Jerusalem. The houses and magazines are infe- 
rior to those of Bairoot, and the bazars to those of Accha, or Acre, 
though the streets arc generally paved, and the markets and shops 
well furnished. There are in the town eleven mosques, chiefly 
having domes and minarets, and the largest of these is a very fine 
old building of the Saracenic order, with a court and fountain, and 
a number of old Arabic inscriptions, 'fherc are four Christian 
churches; two Greek, one Maronitc, and one Latin in the con- 
vent of the Capuchins. The proportion of the population may be 
therefore judged from this ; the JMohammedans bping the most 
numerous, the Greek Christians next, and lastly the Catholics. 

We noted only a few Osmanlies ; but we saw here more per- 
sons wearing green turbans, as descendants of Mohammed, than 
even in Damascus itself, where they arc particularly numerous. 

The environs of Tarabolus are chiefly laid out in gardens, in 
which the orafige and lemon trees abound. A fine stream, called 
Nahr-el-Meloueea, comes from the S.E., and flowing at the foot 
of the hill behind the castle, passes by the dwellings on the north- 
eastern edge of the town, and* discharges itself into the sea. Be- 
hind the castle in the valley is a coffee-house, visited as a place 
of recreation, tb enjoy the sound of the water, the verdure, and the 
shade, and several other smaller ones are seated on its banks 
nearer the town. 

There is a place called Bedoowe, also about two miles to the 
N.E. of the town, where is the tomb of a saint of that name, with 
a mosque raised thereon. Attached to this mosque is a circular 
basin o f beautifully clear water, in which are kept a numb^;r of 
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6slies that are not suffered to be caught or eaten, out of respect 
to the memory of him who is buried near. We saw, I should 
conceive, not less than 2000 fishes within the circumference of 
less than 100 paces ; some of them large enough to weigh five or 
six pounds,Jlat-headed, covered with fine scales, of a silver grey 
colour, and in excellent condition. There is a coffee-shed near 
this, at which we halted to refresh. 

The cemeteries of Tarabolus are the most extensive I had ever 
seen for a town of its size, the population not exceeding 10,000, 
and the graves being, 1 should think, almost as numerous as in 
Damascus. This seems to confirm all that is said of the insalubrity 
of its air in summer ; though the inhabitants haj)pily believe that 
no place in Syria is more beautiful, or more healthy, than theirs, 
which they call Sham-el-Sogheere, Damascus the Tattle, or, as we 
should say, a miniature of' the capital. The tombs arc much more 
handsome than at Damascus, and more in the true Turkish style 
of Constantinople and Smywia, all daily furnished with myrtle, 
freshly watered, and visited and strewed with flowers by surviving 
female relatives and friends. 

After a busy day, we passed the evening with the family of 
Mr. I^latcheffiis, who had a young wife and four beautiful children; 
healed all his own history, and a hundred interesting anecdotes of 
celebrated travellers whom he had known, from Wortley Montagu 
onwards to later individuals journeying this way, as well as of afiairs 
in the country, he having been thirty-five years consul here. 

Wednesday i April 24. — We received word this morning, that 
the Aga would be prepared for our visit about three o’clock, or 
el-Assr, so that, having the forenoon at leisure, we set out after 
breakfast to go down to the Mcena, or port, taking the following 
bearings of objects from our terrace before we lefc the house: — 

Village of Culmone .... S. W. J W. . 4- miles. 

Ras-el-Shukkali high ... S. W. by W. . ^ 15 ditto. 

Deer Natoor low . . . AV. S. W. . . 7 ditto. 
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Town of the Port .... N. W. ... 2 miles. 

Islands ol ditto N. W. by N. . 6 to 8 ilitto. 

Extreme north point .... N. N. E. i N. . ■fO ditto. 

Derryah, a small village on the i 

edge of the coast . ... j N. E. by E. 15 ditto. 

Castle of Tarabolus ... S. S. E. . . . ^ di^p. 

The road to the Meena led us first over a small sandy hill, on 
wliich are sheds and booths of entertainment ; and afterwards on a 
grassy plain all the rest of the way. The port itself being on theN. E. 
of the point of land, is well sheltered from the prevailing winds of 
the coast, which arc from S. to W., and is sufficiently capacious to 
contain a great number of vessels. There were about 15 sail, 
large and small, now lying there. The water is said to be of 
convenient depth, and the anchoring ground clear and good. 
The port is altogether formed by the extremity of the point itself, 
and a few small rocks scattered near it, and not by the two islands 
off it, which ax’e much too distant to afford any shelter to vessels 

riding near the shore of the contincift. 

^ ♦ 

There is a little town at the port, containing from 2 to 3,000 
inhabitants, an excellent khan, several large magazines, a boat-yard, 
and shops of all kinds, chiefly kept by Syrian Greeks. 

To the S. and S. E. are many vestiges of the former settle- 
ments here, in destroyed buildings, granite columns, &;c. scattered 
on the beach of the sea. From a point on which were many of 
these, and which formed the outermost extremity of the tongue of 
land, I noted the following bearings : — 


Culmone 

Belmont 

Ras-el-Shakkah 

Deer Natoor 

Geziret-Erwede, Steep southern bluff 
Geziret-el-Nagel, with a few date 1 
trees . . , j 

Town of the Port 

Deepest part ©f the northern bay -j 
wdthin the port . . j 


S. S. W 4 miles. 

S. S. W. J W. . . 5 ditto. 

S. W. i W. . . 16 ditto. 
S. W. j W. ... 8 ditto. 

N. W. by N. i N. . 6 ditto. 

N. N. W. ... 5 ditto. 

East j ditto. 

E. S. E. ... 3 ditto. 
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C'aslle of Tarabolus .... 8. E 2 miles. 

D*te})est part of the southern bay i 

near the town . . . J • * • • tlitto. 

e saw in the course oi our wtiy several remains of ancient 
buildings, from which we inferred that the colonies founded by 
lyre, Si(h)n, and Aradus, which gave the name t>l’ Tripolis to the 
large city tliey at length jointly formed, must have extended 
close down to the sea at the very eiul of this point. * 

Along the beach of the north-eastern shore, from the town of 
th(' harbour to the outlet of the Nahr-el-Meloueeah into the sea, 
arc‘ several square towers ; one of them, calk'd Boorjc-cl-Beagh, or 
the tower of the lion, being very large. They are all, (ipparently, 
of Mohammedan construction. Fragments of the shafts of broken 
pillars have been regularly worked into the masonry endwise ; and 
by the dark colour of their granite being opposed to the yellow hue 
of the other stones, they look from a distance like round windows. 
These towers are now, however, mostly in ruins. 

On our return to (he town we visitt'd some excellent baths, 
and a large soap manufactory ; and saw, in our way, a noble 
sarcophagus at one of the towers. We also paid a visit to jMuslapha 
Baba, whose character and appearance, as well as history, were 
interesting. On my presenting him the pistols from I..ady Hester 
Stanhope, he expressed his profound respect for her name, in 
which every one present seemed to join. 

The evening was passed with the family of the Consul, whose 
conversation was full of curious matter ; but I had neither time nor 
inclination to record any of the many anecdotes which I heard from 
him, connected with this place. After the family had retired, I con- 
tinued up until past midnight, writing to Lady Hester Stanhope, 

* III Phoenicia there is a famous city called Tripolis, its name agreeing witli the 
nature of the place ; for three cities arc contained within its bounds, a furlong distant 
one from each other, one called the city of the A radians, the other of the 8idonians, 
and the other of the Tyrians. It is the most eminent of all the cities of Pha'iiicia, be- 
ing that where the general senate of all the Phajiiicians do usually meet, and consult 
about'*all the weighty affairs of the nation. — Diodorus Sicu/us, book xvi. c. 8. 
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Mr. Barker, and Dr. JMerjon ; and in putting into some order the 
lew notes that I had been able to make, in writing, on the road ii om 
Batrone to this place. 

Thuradatj, — During our short stay at Tripolis, I had 

been assured that we should find the route Ironi hence across the 
mountains to Aleppo more safe, as well as more agreeable, than that 
by the way of the coast ; and as there was now no longer a ho})e of 
my being able to reach India in time for the monsoon, and conse- 
quently a less urgent necessity for the risk or speed which, under 
other circumstances, might have been undertaken, I readily yielded 
to the change ; more particularly as I had reason to expect that 
JMr. Bankes might join me at Bfdbeck, and that we might then per- 
form our journey from thence to Aleppo together, to our mutual ad- 
vantage in all respects; and particularly as it regarded mutual 
])rotection in the latter and most dangerous part of the way. 

]\Iy servant, Hadjec Ahmed, furnished me by Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, professing to know every part of tlie roads in this direction, 
no other companion or guide was necessary ; and accordingly we 
quitted Tarabolus about eight o’clock in the morning, to go across 
the mountains as proposed. Proceeding on our way in a direction 
a little to the southward of cast, we crossed the river called Nahr- 
el-Meloweeah over a stone bridge within the town, the stream ap- 
pearing to wind through the greater part of it. Following this 
stream we entered the valley behind the castle on the S. E. of* tlie 
town, and, ascending its steep bank, came on an elevated plain, 
finely cultivated with corn and olives. In less than an hour we 
reached its extremity, near which was a small village called Ardeat, 
with a number of others in sight around us on the hills. From 
hence we descended into a beautiful valley, through which ran a 
winding stream called Nahr-cl-Zegherta, being a branch of the 
Nahr-el-Meloweeah, which discharges itself into the sea to the 
southward of Tarabolus. We saw here the fragments of an old 
Roman bridge, lying in detached masses of masonry, held firmly 
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together by tlie strength of the cement, and one of the arches still 
perfect. After ascending its southern bank vve came upon a second 
cultivated plain of less extent, which was followed by a small valley, 
having also villages, olive grounds, and corn fields. 

After passing this, our ascent became more rcgidar and con- 
tinued, and our course generally directed to the S. S. E. Our way 
up the side of Eebanon was steep, and in many parts difficult; but 
we were rej)aid by the delightful frcishness of the air as we mounted, 
and the grandeur of the views on every side. 

It was about noon when we reached a small stream llowiiifi 
down from the mountain, on the banks of which we halted to refresh, 
and soon after reached the village of Sibbeehel above it. We saw 
here some ancient sepulchres in the rocks, and a. new (•hurch just 
finished, the inhabitants being all Christians of the Greek commu- 
nion. There was an appearance of* fresher health and vigour in the 
men than is seen in the plains, and the women were fairer than their 
lowland neighbours. 'Fhe former were dressed in the usual costume 
of the ])easantry of the country ; but the latter wore a horn of inctal, 
differing in shape and position from any that I had yet seen. It 
was placed on the crown of tlu? head, pointing rather backwartl, like 
a small diatlem ; and being Hat at the tO]>, and larger there than at 
the bottom, it looked exactly like one of* the small boiling kettles 
of the country reversed. There is a fine spring, in an arched well, 
just above Sibbeehel, over which is a cross, anti at which we drank. 
The population of the place might amount to "200 jiersons ; and 
the state of their grounds spoke fiivourably of their industry. 

In about an hour f’rom hence we passed under another Christian 
villaiie on the summit of a high hill on our left. This was calletl 
Aytou, and, though small, had several large and well built dwellings 
in it. The road became here so fatiguing to our horses, as to re- 
tjuire occasional halts. It was in many places dangerous too, as it 
presented only a bed of smooth stones, on which the foot could 
take no hold. The layers of rock having exactly the same form as 
the surface of the soil and shape of the mountain, presented, in 

3o 2 
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masses, a steep smooth side, over which it was necessary to lead 
our animals, and use great caution ourselves. This same cause 
renders many parts of the road along tlie coast disagreeable. 

It was fully another hour before we reached the summit of the 
mountain, this [)art of which is called Jebel Arrncto. The whole 
body of this is white lime-stone rock of different rpialities, and here 
the stone has streaks, or layers of red, as if coloured by the oxide of 
iron, or some other metal. There was, at this moment, snow still 
^remaining here, though the heat of the sun was nearly equal to that 
*bf an English summer. Flocks of large white long-haired goats 
were browsing on tlie rocks under the care of boys and their faith- 
ful dogs ; and pines and young cedars of a smaller size were 
abundant. The view from hence, on looking westward, commanded 
an unbounded horizon at sea, with the whole of the coast from 
Ras-el-Shukkah to the extreme northern point of land seen fiom 
Tarabolus. The j)ort and islands of that town bore from us about 
N. by W. ^ W., perhaps fifteen miles ; but the town itself was not 
visible, from the intervention of the hill which overhangs it. The 
whole of the plain below, with the deep valleys which intersect it, 
looked beautiful from hence, presenting corn lands of the freshest 
green, bare jiatches of ploughed land, showing a deep red soil, and 
oliv(i trees, and streams of water in abundance. The bluff point of 
Ras-el-Shukkah, which had been called, according to Strabo, the 
Face of God, from an idea of its being the end of Ijebanon, looked 
iVom hence quite insignificant, from being so much lower than our 
own level ; and the white hills and valleys, over which we had 
crossed with much fatigue, now looked like the little eminences 
raised by ants, and resembled very much the white hills on the banks 
of the Jordan, as seen in that valley from the Mount of Olives near 
Jerusalem. 

We descended over the eastern side of this Jebel Arrneto, 
and opened a narrow but exceedingly deep valley, called Wadi 
Khezheyah. The descent down the perpendicular cliffs of the 
eastern part of this hill was by winding steps, cut originally in* the 
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rock in some places, and formed by stones and earth in otliers, over 
which it was necessary to lead our horses down with great caution. 
The valley was watered by a fine stream running through it, and 
presented on all sides marks of the most active industry. I noticed 
here, as in several other parts of Syria, where the sides of the 
mountains are steep, that the trees did not shoot up perpendicu- 
larly, but followed the inclined slope of the surface ; so that Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s opinion, that, from the power of gravitation on 
roots, no more could grow on a hilly ground than on a level, how- 
ever much more extended the surface of the former, seems liable to 
some exceptions. 

Nearly in the bottom of this valley we saw several masses of 
rock, of a deep brownish purple colour, of which I took some fresh 
fractured specimens. ^ One of the villagers whom we had taken 
from Sibbeehel to show us the road tohl us that this was the stone 
from which iron was procured ; and spoke of a mine now still 
worked, a few hours’ journey to the southward of this. 

In the valley were two or three small villages, called only by 
the name of the Wadi itself*; the ground about these was laid 
out in narrow slips, or terraces, raised one above another, in which 
were planted corn, vines, olives, and mulberries, and the inaccessible 
parts were covered with pines and wild shrubs, among which were 
some fine springs of excellent water. 

On the eastern side of this valley we passed under a modern 
arch, which has been made to connect two natural masses of rock, 
standing erect like the posterns of a door. Over it is a crucifix ; 
and the place is reverenced and kissed by all the Christians who 
pass under it. From this we went down into a second valley, 
which was of the most romantic kind, being hemmed in on all sides 
by lofty cliffs of overhanging rocks, so as to remind one of the 

* The miiieralogical specimens collectetl in the course ol this journey were pre- 
.served, and sent from Aleppo to my friend, Mr. Babington, it» England, by whom they 
were presented to the Oeological Society of London, in the cabinets ot which they now 
rerdain. 
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happy valley of Rasselas, from which there was no outlet. Grottoes 
were seen in these cliffs ; formerly, perhaps, the residence of her- 
mits ; and no solitude could be more complete, or at the same time 
more delightful, than this. Through the bottom of this valley ran 
the same stream which watered the preceding one, and which we 
learnt was the head of the Nahr-el-Meloueeah and Nahr-el-Zegherta, 
before the division of the stream into these two branches. The 
steep sides of the valley were laid out in cultivated terraces as 
before, and the whole presented a most interesting picture. 

It was past El-Assr when we reached the convent, which is si- 
tuated at its eastern extreme j and as the station of Eden, or Busher- 
rah, "could not be reached before sunset, we halted here for the night. 
Our reception was the kindest and warmest that could be desired, 
and that too before it was at all known from whence we came. Our 
liorscs were taken from us and placed at grass ; and we ourselves 
were shewn into a comfortable room, with a carpet, mats, and two 
clean beds on the floor. After a repast of eggs and milk had been 
set before us, it was tlicn first asked who we were ; and when it was 
answered that I was an Englishman, anti my servant a Moslem, a 
hope was expressed that T was a ('Ihristian, as if tlic mere circum- 
stance of being an Englishman rendered that doubtful. By one of 
the young men, whose office it appeared to be to take care of 
strangers, I was shown over the whole of the establishment, and 
was much gratified with what I saw, as well as with the kind manner 
in which it was done. It would seem, indeed, that in proportion 
as people live aloof from the great and busy world, they become 
more hospitable rather than more misanthropic : as the Iledoiiins, 
Highlanders, and others. 

This convent, which is called Deer-el-Mar- Anton ios-el-Kliez- 
heyeah, is founded on a spot said to have been frecpicnted by a saint 
of that name, about a century and half ago. It is built on the side 
of a steep cliff', about halfway up its height, from the bottom of the 
valley to the summit j and some part of it is indeed excavated from 
the cliff' itself In contains a small caverned church, and a long suite 
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of small but comfortable rooms in two stories, for the accom- 
modation of its inhabitants. There are at present ninety-two 
Maronite monks here, every one of whom, except the Reis, or 
chief, is employed in some mechanical labour, since every article 
they require or use is manufactured by themselves. We saw their 
weavers at the loom, masons and carpenters at work, shoe-makers 
and taylors employed, besides all the household occupations of 
cooking, washing, &c. carried on by members of the body, who 
seemed fully to understand the advantages of the division of la- 
bour, What gratified me most, however, was the sight of a printing- 
press and Syriac types here, from which they produce their church 
books, quite equal to those of Rome. The types are all Syriac, 
though the language they represent is Arabic ; and there are four 
founts of these, about the sizes of Long Primer, Pica, English, and 
Canon. From the multiplicity of single and combined forms which 
the letters take, their cases are numerous, and occasioned compo- 
sition to be slow, though every cell or box is marked with the 
character it contains. I could not sec the type Ibundcry, from the 
absence of the Reis, whi(*h I regretted, as the founts were, I think, 
quite equal to the ordinary types of Europe. 

The composing-sticks were of hard wood, and their gallies very 
rude ; the iron chases, however, were excellent ; and instead of side- 
sticks and quoins, gutter-sticks were used througliout, and the form 
locked up by screws going through the sides of the chase, and pres- 
sing their points equally against the gutter-sticks at the distance of 
about two inches from each other. 

The press and its furniture nearly resembled in shape the 
common printing press used in England, but was much inferior to 
it in workmanship. As great pains were taken, however, with the 
plattin and tympan, the stone well bedded, and the forms locked 
thereon by iron screws similar to those in the chase, passing through 
the raised corners of the coffin against the chase itself, the work 
produced was good, more particularly as the workmen were never 
hurried in their labours. 
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Tlie inking balls were made of red sheepskin leather, and 
answered very well ; the ink was of the same composition as that 
used in England, though not so good ; and the paper was wetted 
by a large sponge drawn ov'er every fourth or fifth sheet. 

I vv€mt also to see the book-binding room, where four or five 
j)ei'sons were now at work. The process observed was exactly like 
that used in England, but much slower ; and their ploughs, cutting 
presses, standing press, &c. were all very small. There was no 
beating stone, or colouring used for the leather, and ojily two or 
three gilding tools, as they chiefly bound in red or black leather, 
and finished the backs and sides without gold. Every body worked 
sitting, and the process was tardy throughout. Great surprise was 
('xpressed at my knowledge of these two “mysteries,” as they were 
here considered, which I did not wonder at, as they had never yet 
had an European here who had ever seen the mechanical operation 
of printing in Europe ; and, as a reward for my being in some degree 
better informed than other strangers on this subject, I was allowed 
to take with me three sheets of three different books, printed in Sy- 
riac and Arabic, in folio, in octavo, and duodecimo sizes, which 1 
had been allowed to take the impressions of myself at the press, 
and preserve as memorials of my visit. 

This convent has been founded about 120 years, but the 
printing press has not been erected more than ten years. The 
convent of Mar Hanna established the first press in Syria, of which 
Volney has given the history."' There they still print Arabic books 


* The more closely M, Volney\s work on Syria and Egy})t is analyzed, the more 
it is found to be exceediiif^ly inaccurate in its topofrniphical notices^ and })articularly of 
places in Syria: many proofs mifrht be produced in confirmation of‘fhe opinion which 
is genta-ally entertained here, that he had seen but a very small jiart of it, and that 
he wrote his book chiefly in thti convent of Mar Hanna, in Lebanon. Among 
some remarkable instanees of inaccuracy, omitting his description of the cedars, the 
valley ol Hama, and the course ol tlie Orontes, with the port of Seleucia at its mouth, 
which are all fluilty, hi* places the town of 'riherias on the east side of the lake of 
that name, and Safad seven leagues to the north of it. He states tlie sources of the 
Jordan to arise in the chain of lofty mountains called JebeLel-IShaik, which sends 
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in Arabic characters, and here Arabic books in Syriac characters, 
with some few in Syriac itselfj which none of them understand. 
The paper is all made in Europe. This place is also called some- 
times Bish-el-Mejeneen from a large natural cavern near it, which 
has the reputation of restoring mad people and fools to their 
senses. A hundred stories were told me of people who had been 
brought here, and after a few days recovered : and more particu- 
larly of a Turk from Constantinople, who was a Moslem, and did 
not understand a word of Arabic, but who being sent to this place 
by his friends, remained ten days, and went away sane, though 
unconverted. In this cave they say St. Antonius studied and 
performed his penances and devotions. The madmen and fools 
are therefore placed here, chained to the rock in the dark, and 
kept upon bread and water, until it pleases the spirit of the patron 
saint to come and release him by restoring him to his senses. Some 
arc sent here by the governors, particularly the Emir Bushea, who 
is very liberal in his donations ; others are sent by their friends, and 
some are sent by the priests. We were shown, at this moment, a 
maniac there, who wore a large iron collar, and was fastened to the 
rock by a chain of 30lbs. weight. He was nearly naked, slept on 
the ground, and ate only bread and water ; a discipline which, re- 
peated for any length of time in a dark cave like this, would either 


forth several rivulets to water the plain of Damascus, all of which is exceedinfjly erro- 
neous, and could not have been stated if he had ever visited these parts; while the ob- 
jects enumerated in the view from mount Tabor proves beyond doubt that he never 
ascended it himself, but that he gave his accounts from the information of others. 
See pages 229 to 231. vol. ii. 8vo. edit. English translation. 

In speaking of the Hauran, M. Volney supposes wliatever ruins were there to 
have been of earth, as tiiere was no stone, he thought, througliout these plains. 
No part of the world, however, presents so many ruins in the same given space, all 
of stone, even to the beams, ceiling.s, doors, &c. usually constructed of w'ood. — See 
page 99. vol. ii. 8vo. edit. 

Notwithstanding these defects of local and topogra)ihical information, how’ever, 
there is no book that has ever been written on these countries that contains more accu- 
rate or philosophical views of the general aspect aiul condition of the countries tliem- 
selves, and particularly of the character of their governments and people. 

3 P 
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drive the man, wlio really possessed his faculties, eftectually mad, 
or restore them to those who had not irrecoverably lost them. 

We were treated with an excellent supper of stewed fowls, a 
pilau, and good wine, made here. By an old regulation no woman 
is permitted to enter this convent. I^ady Hester Stanhope, coming- 
here with her suite, was at first refused admittance ; but having 
with her some soldiers of the government, she was at length ad- 
mitted. The whole of this story was told to us at supper. After 
the evening bell had collected all the religious to prayers, I went 
into the church, where iho service was nearly as in the Jjatiii one. 
My evening was passed on the terrace, admiring the romantic 
scenery of the valley by the light of the stars. A bit of blue sea 
was seen between the opening of the hills, beneath a rich sky, still 
warm with the glow of sunset : — the whole was one of the finest 
pictures of nature in her mildest form. 

Fridai/, April 26. — Having now to ascend to the highest sum- 
mit of Hebanon, which was covered witli deep snow, it was neces- 
sary to take from hence a guide well acquainted with the tracks 
over the mountain, as well as to de])art early, as it was a matter of 
great uncertainly whether we should be able to traverse the snows 
or not. 

We accordingly quitted the convent of iAfar-Antonius-el- 
Kezhyeh at sunrise, and going down into the decj) valley beneath 
us, crossed the stream there, and ascended on the other side by a 
a road ol winding stej)s, so steep as to oblige us to go up all the 
way on foot. We saw at setting out the greater part of the monks 
going out to their labours, among which were a small party to the 
corn-mill turned by the stream in the valley, and others apparently 
gardeners and husbandmen, with their implements ol* labour on 
their shoulders. 

In half an hour we came on an elevated plain well cultivated 
with grain, and soon afterwards to a small Christian village called 
Bein, containing a Maronite chapel, and about 200 inhabitants. 
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The women here wore no horns, and their veils were of white cloth, 
one part covering the forehead to the ejcs, and another wrapped 
across the mouth, after the Turkish or Constantinople fashion. 

From hence we went down into a second valley, and ascending 
it on the other side came on a larger plain, in which were several 
marshy pools, filled with frogs. Wo saw from hence the villages 
of Ain Towry and Kcferrsal, in the valley on our left ; and the 
larger one of Eden on the brow of’ the hill above these to the 
north, distant about a mile. The whole of the ground here, both 
valley, luil, and plain, was cidtivated with great industry, and pro- 
mised a harvest of abundance. 

In about an hour vve reached the brink of a deep chasm, 
seemingly the head of that in which the convent of Mar Antonins 
is situated, as it winds that way. In the very bottom of’ it stood a 
large village called llislierry, and close by it is the source of the 
Nalir-el-Melowcca, which runs through Tarabolus. The spring is 
called Nebbch-Ain-lIeit, and its stream is even here considerable, 
besides which it receives several others in its course. 

Eeaving Bisherry on our right we ascended for an hour over 
light snow, until we came to the Arz-el-labencin, or the cedars of 
Lebanon. 

These trees form a little grove by themselves, as if planted 
by art, a’^id are seated in a hollow, amid rocky eminences all around 
them, at the foot of the ridge which forms the highest peak of 
Lebanon. There are, I should think, at present about 200 in 
number, all fresh and green. They look on approaching them like 

* II is coninumly (Jjut the box, the ebony, the cypress, and iht? cellar 

wood are everlasting^, and will never be done. An evident prool' thereof, as toncliiiig* 
all these sorts of timber, is to be seen in the temple of J)lana at Kphesus, for the 
most skilful architects of all Asia set thi‘ir lielping luind to this temple, aiul the rafters, 
beams, and sjiars, that were used in the construction of the roof, were chosen by all 
of them to be of cedar, for its ^reat durability. There was also a famous temple o'* 
Apollo at Utica, where the beams and main }>ieces of timber, made ol* Numidiaii ce- 
dars, remained as whole and entire in the days of IMiny, as when they were first set 
up, which was when the city was first founded, and that by computation was then 

3r 2 
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a grove of firs, but on coming nearer arc found to be in general 
much larger, tliough the foliage still keeps its resemblance. There 
are about twenty that are very large, and among them several from 
ten to twelve feet in diameter at the trunk, with branches of a 
corresponding size, each of them like large trees extending out- 
ward from the parent stock, and overshadowing a considerable space 
of ground. * 

From the cedars our ascent became exceedingly steep, so 
much so that it might be said we were obliged to climb up the 
brow of the mountain. We met here a party descending, who 
advised our returning to Bislicrry to sleep, and attempting it early 
in the following morning, that we might have the whole day before 
us. As we were thus far advanced, however, we determined to 
proceed, and our perseverance was crowned with success. The 
snow was of an unknown depth, as, although our horses were al- 
ways up to the belly, and frequently so buried that it cost us much 


1188 years. The image of Diana at Epliesus was said to be made of the vine wood, 
by the choice of Carretias, who carved it, and this was never altered or changed 
througli seveti successive destructions and rebuildings of that temple ; but it was said 
to owe its preservation to its being enibalmed within with spikenard, which was thought 
to nourish it; and the historian gives it as his opinitm, saying, “ I'lowbeit this we may 
resolve uj)on, that the more odoriferous any wootl is, the more durable also it is and 
everlasting.” Plin. Nal. Hist. b. xvi. c. tO. 

* I'he greatest tre<i that had bec-n evt;r st;en at Rome was one bronghl there tor 
rebuilding the bridge t)f Nauinacluariu. Tiberius Ciesar had it open to public inspec- 
tion, and intended it to remain us a singular monument, on account of its great size, 
to all posterity. It remainetl entire and whole until Nero built his stately amphitheji- 
tre. It was the trunk of a larch tree, and was 1 20 feet in length, and two feet in 
diameter from »>ne end to the other. There was also a most extraordinary fir-tree, 
that formed the mast of the vessel which, in the time of this Emperor Caligula, 
transported out ot Egypt into Italy, the obelisk which was set up in the Vatican hill 
within the circus there, as well as the four large stones used as supporters to it. This 
mast was ol a height above all others ; and certain it is, say the ancients, that there 
never was known a more wonderful ship to float upon the sea than this was. She re- 
ceived 120,000 modii of lentils for the very ballast; she took up in length tlie greater 
part of the left side of Hostia harlumr, for Claudius the emperor caused it there to lx; 
sunk, together with three mighty great piles or dams, founded upon it, and mounted 
to the height of towers, for which ])ur[>ose there was brought a huge quantity of 
earth or sand from Puteoli. The main body of this mast contained in compass four 
fathoms full. Plin. Nat. Hist. b. xvi. c. 40. 
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pains to extricate them, yet we never saw the earth at the bottom. 
This fatiguing exercise frequently repeated, added to that of 
ascending ourselves the whole of the way on loot, almost exhausted 
our strength. From the united effects of the constant glare of the 
snow, the lightness of the air, the height of our point of view, and 
the fatigue of the ascent, I experienced a giddiness similar to that 
of a drunken man, and found it difficult to walk in a straight line. It 
occupied us nearly four hours from the cedars to the summit, 
where we stretched ourselves out upon the snow, and lay there 
for nearlj' an hour, to recover breath and repose. 

From hence the view was, as may be easily imagined, grand 
and magnificent. To the west we had a prospect of all the side of 
Lebanon down to the plain at its foot, and, beyond, a boundless sea, 
the horizon of which could not be defined, from its being covered 
with a thick bed of clouds. The town of Tarabolus could not be 
distinguished from hence, but the high cape of Ras-cl-Shakkah 
was distinctly seen, looking like a small projecting point. 

To the east we had the valley of the BiikhTih, which we could 
see from hence was on a much higher level than the sea ; the de- 
scent to it on the east, appearing to be about one-third less in depth 
than the descent to the plain at the foot of Lebanon on the west, 
and scarcely more than half of that to the line of the sea. The 
range of Anti-Libanus, or the .Tcbel-el-Wast of the Arabs, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Iliikhrih, was also covered with 
snow at its summit, but not so thickly as at this part of Libanus 
where we were, and which seemed to us the highest point of all.* 

We could distinguish that from the northward towards Btd- 
beck, the .Jebel-el-Wast was one even range, without pointed 
summits like this, and that from thence there extended two forks 
to the southward, the eastern or principal one ending in the Great 
.Tebel-el-Sheick, or Jebel-el-Telj of the Arabs, the Mount Her- 
mon of the Scriptures ; and the western or lesser one in the point 

The range of Libanus was generally placed by ancient goograpliers in the middle 
of Syria; and the hills are said, in the exaggerated language of the old writers, to 
reach up to the very clouds. Plhi. Nat. Hist. b. vi. c. 2fcJ. 
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which I had passed in going to Banias, the valley between them 
being called Wadi Ityne, as before remarked. The range of Anti- 
Libanus, though of ’ less height than this, completely intercepted 
our view of the country to the eastward of it j although, as before 
said, we were on the highest point of view which it admits. Mr. 
Volney, therefore, must have imagined the unlimited view, which, 
he says, this mountain affords across the eastern desarts to the 
Euphrates ; and, indeed, from his description altogether botli of 
the mountain and the cedars, there is reason to believe that he 
travelled but little over it. 

Before we descended I took from hence the following bear - 
ings : — 

Ra.s el Shakkali . . N.W^ by W. i W^. . 20 miles. 

Village of Eden . . N.W. by N. . .7 miles. 

Risherry .... N.\V^. by N. . • 3 miles. 

Cedars of Lebanon . N.N.W. ... I mile. 

Bfilbeck, amid trec.s . . S. bv E- i E. . . 10 miles. 

Tiie distances were estimated by the eye, and in a straight line, 
without taking into account the windings of the roads. 

We now descended on the eastern side of labanus, having 
taken a speciincii or two of the stone on the sinninit; and our way 
was equally as steep as before, though less fatiguing to ourselves. 
It was near three o’clock when we reached the foot of the steepest 
part, where we halted at a fine spring, called Nubbeli-Ain-Eaty, and 
parting with our guide there, we mounted our tired horses and pro- 
ceeded alone. We had now to cross a lower range of hills covered 
with trees, and following the road which led through their winding 
valleys, we came in about three hours to the edge of the plain by 
a small village, called L)cer-cl-Akhmar. We noticetl here some 
rude sepulchres in the rock, and some old stone quarries. The 
village was small and peopled by Christians, and in it was a large 
building constructed a])parently from former ruins, as some of the 
blocks near the foundation were very large. Its north-western 
front was also built of large stones of a reddish tinge, which pro- 
bably gave the name of Dcer-el-Akhmar, or the Red Convent, to 
the village itself. 
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From hence we went straight across the plain towards Balbeck, 
passing a tract of loose red soil mixed with gravel, covered with 
brush-wood in some parts, and sown with oats in others. In an 
hour we passed a ruined Roman arch with indefinite remains of 
some old work there, and continued our way along a marshy 
ground, near which was a small lake with frogs and a slow and 
sluggish stream. 

In another hour we reached a single column standing isolated 
in the plain ; it was of the Corinthian order, its mutilated capital 
still remaining, and appeared to be about sixty feet in height and five 
in diameter. It stood on a high pedestal, formed of four ranges 
of steps all around it, and its shaft was composed of fifteen blocks. 
A tablet for an inscription, of a small size and rude form, was still 
visible on its northern face, but no letters could be traced there. 

It was now sunset, and we saw large flocks of dusky grey sheep 
collecting by their herdsmen, who were Koordi, and scarcely under- 
stood Arabic. They come from Koordistan, north of Aleppo, in 
the spring, and live without women or tents, sleeping in the open 
air, ami feeding chiefly on bread bought in the villages, and the 
milk of their own flocks. 

It was quite dark when we passed through a small villagr; 
called Yeiid, where we saw large blocks of stone, as il‘ol‘ older and 
better works, and a full hour from this before we reached llalbeck. 
We entered at a ruined iiate throimh which a stream of water 
flows, and wandered about for more than half an hour among 
ruined houses before we could hear a voice or see a light; the 
barking of dogs at length led us among the living, when we found 
our way to the (ireck church, and were there received. 

I found a letter here iVom iVIr. Rankes who had haltetl for a 
day at Brdbeck, and had since gone into the Ilauran ; and after a 
light supper I retired early to a hard bed, which fatigue renderetl 
a welcome one. 

* This letter will be given in the Appendix with other documents. 




CHAP. XXIII. 

STAY AT BALBECK, AND JOURNEY FROM THENCE TO HHOMS. 

Saturday, April 27. — Our horses were so completely ex- 
hausted by the long and fatiguing journey of yesterday across the 
mountains, that it was impossible to proceed further, without 
affording them a day’s rest. It was late before we rose, and 
the assemblage of a large party of enquirers detained us in 
the priest’s room until nearly noon. It was not until then 
that we went out to see the celebrated Temple of the Sun, 
whose ruins were within a few paces of our lodging. I wan- 
dered over it for nearly four hours in a state of mind not easy 
to be described, partaking equally of astonishment, of admira- 
tion, and regret. As I had with me the octavo edition of Maun- 
drell, 1810, and of Volney, An. vii., I had an opportunity of 
comparing them on the spot. The plate of the former, which is 
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calletl a Prospect of Balbeck, must have been from a very rude 
sketch, and filled up afterwards, though its outline is sufficiently 
accurate to induce a belief of its having been done on the spot. 
The architectural drawings in Plate IX. and X., which profess to 
give the perspective of the temple, must have been entirely made up 
by the artist from what then remained perfect j as at this moment 
there is scarcely any resemblance to be traced between the draw- 
ings and the object itself, and many parts arc evidently erroneous. 
As these are not given as the work of Maundrell himself, they 
were probably taken from some subsequent work to adorn this 
new edition. The simple description of this traveller is much 
more accurate, and depicts faithfully that which he must have seen 
at the period of his visit. Since that period, however, several 
important parts arc destroyed, and even the ])lacc of the temple 
at the end of the great court, which was probably the principal 
edifice of the whole, cannot at this day be made out. 

The “ Vue de la Cour quarree du Temple dii Soleil a Balbek,” 
which accompanies Volney’s work, is, with the exception of some 
very trifling inaccuracies, an admirable representation of these 
magnificent ruins. The plan which is annexed to it is entitled to 
a still higher degree of praise, as being much more difficult of 
execution. These were probably both from JMr. Wood’s celebrated 
work, which, if it be so full and complete as that on Palmyra, must 
be highly valuable. The description, too, which Volney gives of 
the whole, whether from his own examination or from that of 
others, is so complete and perfect, that nothing cari be added to or 
amended in it. This conviction, adtled to the knowledge of the 
task having been executed by so able an hand as that which has 
described Palmyra, made me despair of adding any thing new 
thereon. It may suffice to say, that the enormity of scale, and the 
magnifijcence of design, seen throughout the whole of the archi- 
tecture, with the boldness of the drawing, and the exquisite finisfi 
of the sculpture, impressed me with an idea of a labour more than 
human. I should conceive, that in no country was to be found so 
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superb a monument of the inimitable perfection of ancient archi- 
tecture. The temples and the tombs of Egypt were here equalled 
in the enormity of the masses that composed them, and the 
chamber of the pyramids rivalled in the closeness of thc^roasonry ; 
while the monuments of Athens itself, in the age of Pericles and 
Praxiteles, were, at least, equalled in the richness and beauty of the 
sculptured ornaments that adorned them. It appeared to me, 
that the temples of Edfou, Tentyris, and Thebes, fell far short 
of this, as a whole ; for here the ponderous strength of the 
Egyptian, and the chastened elegance of the Grecian school, are 
both most happily combined. 

The direction of the temple by compass is exactly E. ^ N. and 
W. 4 S. * Tlie little circular building a few paces on the north of 
it, which was used as the Greek church in the time of MaunJrell, 
is now entirely deserted, though the painted saints on the stucco of 
its walls still remain to be traced. Its interior resembles that of 
the semicircular building which fronts the grand street nearly in 
tlie centre of Jerash. 

An examination of the Mohammedan additions and repairs, 
when they converted the ruined Temple of the Sun into a fortified 
place, decided my opinion on a matter that was before doubtful to 
me. From the rustic masonry, fan-niches, round arches, &c. seen 
in the castles of Jerusalem, Assalt, Adjcloon, Bosra, Salghud, and 
Damascus, mixed with pointed arches, Arabic inscriptions, and 
other marked features of Mohammedan work, it seemed to me 
very uncertain whetlier they were of Homan or of Saracen execu- 
tion. After seeing the building to the north-east of the outer tem- 
ple of Biilbeck, and close by it, 1 am inclined to think them 


* Mr. Voliiey had deduced, frum this fact principally, that all the ancient temples 
laced the east ; and Mr. Bailly, in his History of Ancient Asia, entertains the same 
opinion, namely, that among the J'lgj'ptians, the Chaldeans, the Indian?, and the 
Chinese, the four most ivncient nations of the worlil, the usage of ntaking their build- 
ings face the east uniformly prevailed, vol. i. p. 133. This, however, is far from being 
true ; as the temples, in Egypt particularly, have their faces most frequently towards the 
Nile, and thus front every quarter of the compass in succession. 
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of’ Roman origin and of Saracen repair j in some cases such repairs 
are more particularly evident, and in others the whole edifice is 
altogether of Saracen work, particularly at Assalt, Salghud, and 
Damascus. 

The masonry of the Mohammedan repairs at Balbeck is, in 
many places, excellent, and would look still more so if not con- 
trasted on the spot with the superior work of their heathen pre- 
decessors ; but as there appears to have been different periods even 
of these, some of the former are cpiite contemptible. 

The town of Balbeck is, at present, so ruined, that there arc 
not counted more than fifty habitable dwellings in it ; though the 
whole number within the walls may be estimated at .500. 

The inhabitants are Moslems, Metowalis, and Greek Christians, 
in about equal numbers. The former have a large ruined mos(juc, 
in which are three rows of columns, some having noble shafts of 
fine red granite, and others of white marble, with Corinthian capi- 
tals, all from the ruins of the great tem])le near. In the outer 
court, around the central reservoir and fountain used for ablutions. 


are four pieces of beautiful porphyry, the fragments of two jdain 
columns of about two feet in tliaineter, each of’ the pieces about fi\ e 
feet in length. We tried to get a small piece from oft’ one of'thcjn, 
but could find no stone hard enougli for the purpose, and were ob- 
liged to content ourselves with two or three very little bits, which 
the Arabs made many objections to our taking away at all. 


There is still a covered bazar at Balbeck ; a bath, now in use 


and a manufactory of cotton cloth superior to that of Nablous. We 
found here some merchants from Bairoot, purchasing the latter for 
sale at that port. The JMoslems frequent the ruined mosque de- 
scribed, the Metowalis pray apart, and the Christians have a humble 
church in the house in which we lodged. 

The chief occupation of all classes is agriculture, as they have 
the whole of the plain between Dibanus and Anti-Libanus to laboui 
on. The town is agreeably situated at the foot of the latter, at tlie 
eastern extremity of the valley ; is watered by a clear and abundant 
stream, surrounded by trees and cultivated fields, and refreshed 
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by cool winds from the snowy summits of the mountains on either 
side. 

The women arc many of them handsome, and wear the blue 
gown with red apron, as in the villages west of Damascus, with a 
white upper veil, and a coloured one that covers the whole face, 
being of transparent muslin. 

In examining the wall built up against the great eastern front 
to make the temple into a castle, I observed several inscriptions 
on the pedestals of columns built into the wall. They were visible 
on two pedestals only, each the third from the end, and consisted 
of* three lines each ; the first in Latin, with the letters large 
and wide apart, the two under ones in Greek, small, slender, 
and so closely crowded together, that it was impossible to read 
them from below. They occupied the same part of the pedestal 
as the inscriptions on the temple at Gunnawat. As they were 
built into a wall of evidently subsequent construction, it is doubtful 
whether they might have been the pedestals of the great eastern 
front, more particularly as their proportions seem too small for that 
purpose. 

AV'^e went througli the subterranean passage which leads from 
tlie outer point of the great temple, south of the octangular portico 
or court, to a place near the smaller temple, which is the most per- 
fect ol‘ the two. Tins passage begins with an arched door, and ends 
in a stpiare one. It is long, large, and lofty, and is arched through- 
out, with several other passages and chambers branching from it, 
the whole of which is of the most excellent masonry and imposing 
appearance. 

We saw also, in the wall of the city, many sculptured stones, 
and others with Roman letters on them, as noted by Maundrell ; as 
well as the words KENTVPJA IIPIMA on the side of one of the 
south-western gates, as remarked by Volney. 

Our evening was passed in the priest’s room ; and there being 
a Moslem, from Bairoot, of the party, as well as my servant Ahmed, 
both Hadjees from JMecca, the conversation was purely controver- 
sial, and carried on with great bitterness on both sides. The mem- 
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bers of the Greek church seem to have the itch of controversy 
more strongly than any other sect which I have seen, whether in- 
fidels or believers. 

We had been suffered to visit the ruins here perfectly free from 
interruption ; but while we remained in the house, all the Christian 
women and children came to sec us, exercising quite as much cu- 
riosity in that particular as one would find in Nubia, or in the 
Arabian Deserts. 

There were many inferior vestiges of antiquity within the town 
and in it" vicinity, as well as the quarries to the S.W. of the town, 
which we did not see, from want of time, besides the ruins of 
eight or ten smaller mosques, whose minarets still remain. * 

Sundai/i 1816. — We were detained by the service of 

the church for about two hours in the morning, after which we 
took coffee with the priest, and prepared to depart. I had given 
to the head servant, for our stay there, a Spanish dollar, besides 
some paras to each of the inferior ones, and having paid for our 
corn, &c. had thought this sufficient ; but the priest himself, who 

* Balbt'ck is described by Benjamin of Tudcla under the name of Bagh-el«Beik, 
ill the valley below Mount Lebanon. lie says it was built by Solomon in favour ol 
the daughter of Pharaoh, on his marriage willi wdioin tht‘ Canticles were composed. 
The palace, as he calls i(, was then ruined ; but ho noticed the large stones, twxnty 
jialnis long and twelve broad, and connected without cement, as well as the common 
opinion of its being the work of genii ; ho .speaks also of the boaLUifiil fountain wliich 
still continues to embi^llish this agreeable spot. 

Tadmor in the Desert, or Palmyra, was also known to this early traveller (although 
the general impression is, tluit its ruins were unknown from the time of the Boman-* 
till they w^ere discovered by some merchants from Alejipo at the beginning of tlie last 
century). He speaks of Tadmor as having been built by Solomon upon the same plan 
as Bfilbeck, and with stones of equal grandeur. He says, that in his time there were 
400 Jews at Tadmor (so that it must have been then well-peopled, as these wen* 
doubtless not the only inhabitants), who were courageous and expert in war, and w lio 
committed hostilities against the Christians as well as against the Arabs; these last 
were then under the dominion of Noraldin (Nour-al-deen, the Light of Day), the king 
of the Turks, and who came to the succour of the Ismaelites, or Bedouin .\rabs, their 
neighbours. The chief of these Jews was Isaac, surnamed the Greek, ami Nathan 
and tJzziel. 
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knew all this, did not scruple to ask for a bakshish when we 
mounted our horses. To set such a demand in its proper light, I 
desired him to enumerate the actual expence we had occasioned 
him in bread, milk, and eggs, and reckoned a piastre per night for 
the ust of an empty room, without even a mat ; when he found it 
did not amount to more than half the sum distributed among the 
servants, and was forced to acknowledge, by my pressing the 
question hard upon him, that the dollar given to tlie principal 
one would be claimed by himself, and a few paras given to the 
holder of it as his sufficient reward. 

This affair being adjusted, vve left Biilbeck about eight o’clock, 
and going out over a pass in the ruined wall of the town, kept 
alone: the foot of Anti-I^ibanus, ov'^er barren eminences cov'ered 
with a light clayey soil. From thence we turned round occasion- 
ally to enjoy a view of Ilfdbeck, the splendid ruins of which, sur- 
rounded with trees and cultivated ground, presented the most 
picturescpie appearance IVom hence. 

By keeping on the summits of these rounded hills, and a little 
to the left of the beaten road, we passed several sepulchral grottoes, 
all plain, as well as some large stone sarcojihagi, with pent-roof 
covers, raised at the corners like those of .Jerash. We had seen a 
sarcophagus of white marble, sculptured with the usual devices of 
wreaths, among the ruins of the town ; but these were of a 
coarse dark stone, and (juite plain. Soon afterwards, and within an 
hour from the time of our setting out, we came to a valley with 
.steep rocky banks on each side, which appeared to have been the 
necropolis of the ancient city, as we saw both grottoes and sarco- 
phagi there, and a large sejuare isolated mass at the head of the 
valley, which looked like a tomb constructed of masonry, and 
resembling, both in form and size, the one seen near Gherbt-el- 
Sookh in Belkah, on the road from Ammrin to Oom-el Russas. 

This little vale, which looked like a rupture in the side of the 
mountain, was watered by a fine clear stream descending from 
above, and its narrow bed well cultivated, but we could not learn 
its name. 
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From hence our track was barren and uninteresting for nearly 
three hours, until we reached a small village half in ruins, called 
Loobby, when we again saw cultivation and trees. This village is 
seated also in a valley, and is well watered by a clear stream run- 
ning down from the side of Anti-Libanus into the middle of the 
plain, and forming there a river called Nahr-el-Hanny. We could 
trace its winding course to the N. E. by the poplars growing along 
its banks, and it is said to run in that direction for about two hours, 
when it joins the Nahr-el-Assy (the Rebel River), or the Orontes, 
to the northward of it. 

We went from this village along the banks of an artificial 
canal, the stream of which was so slow that it was called Moyah-t-el- 
Mejerrh, or the tardy waters, in contradistinction to the Nahr-eJ- 
Assy, or the rebellious river, from the rapidity of its course. The 
stream of this canal falls at last into the Orontes ; but its use at this 
moment was not apparent, though it might formerly have assisted 
cultivation, and conveyed water to some town. 

Ill about an hour from hence we reached the village of Ain, 
seated in a narrow valley, and having many gardens and mulberry 
trees near it. In another hour we came to Feeky, a larger village, 
enjoying a similar situation ; and in an hour more to Ras, a smaller 
settlement, mostly in ruins. The whole of these are inhabited by 
Christians at present, and do not now contain more than from 200 
to yOO inhabitants each. They are governed by their own peculiar 
sheiks, subject to the Aga of Biilbeck, and live in a sort of enmity, 
amounting almost to war, with the Metoualis, at the foot of Libanus. 
on the other side of the plain. 

Our course had been thus far about N. E. by E., the direction 
of the great valley between the two ranges of mountains being 
about N. E. It is not called the Bukhah by the natives from Biil- 
beck, northward, but by the name of the nearest town, or the go- 
vernment which it happens to be under. The range of inferior 
hills to the east of Libanus, or, as it may be called, the base of 
Libanus itself, approaches in some places so neai 4o the fool of 
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Aiiti-Iiibanus, that the valley between them varies from ten to 
two miles in breadth. Libenein continues to preserve its name 
tliroii^hout ; blit the eastern range, called, to the southward of 
Ihllbeck, Jcbel-el-Wast, is here known only by the name of .Tebel- 
el-Shurk, or the eastern mountain. 

From the hill above the villac'e of Ras we could see a lai'i’e 

o o 

lake formed by the Orontes, bearing north of us from fifteen to 
(wenty miles, and the hills of Hamah to the N. N. E., distant at 
least fifty. Roth Eibanus and Anti-Libanus taper away here to 
low hills, and receding equally from each other, leave between 
them a wide plain, extending for an indefinite distance to (he 
northward, interrupted only by the hills of Hamah to the N. N. Iv, 
and having an unbounded horizon to theN. E. and E. N. E., whe re 
the level gradually rises in that direction towards the great Desert 
of l*almyra. 

From Ras we made a little bend for half an hour to the north- 
ward, and (hen went again N. E., over a stony and arid plain, for 
nearly three hours, passing by a ruined khan, with loop-holes in its 
w'alls, and arriving just before sunset at a small ruined village called 
El-Cihiili. We drank at the only well here, about a furlong to the 
south of the town, and, aligliting, sought out the sheik. We were 
at first very coolly received, and told that we might sleep among 
the ruined huts j until assuming a high tone and military air, we 
were treated as Turks generally arc when they visit such of their 
Arab subjects as dare not defy them : for my servant, who was him- 
self a green-turbaiied Hadjee, had insinuated that I was from the 
governor of Damascus, going to -Aleppo. 

The place in which wc were received was an old Mohamme- 
dan castle with round towers in its walls, and a range of small 
chambers around an open court on the inside, like a khan. We 
were served with a supper of rice, kid’s flesh, and some milk, but 
vv'^ere obliged to sleep on the terrace in the open air, as we found 
most of the people themselves did. After sunset the cattle and 
flocks were driven in, and all the village took shelter on the inside 
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of the walls, the houses on the outside bein^ ruiiietl, and the neigh- 
bourhood infested by robbers. They live, too, in a sort of war 
with the INIetoualees, to the west of them ; so that this retirement 
within a small space, is necessary to their sccurll 3 \ 

The inhabitants of El-Cxhab are all Christians, and have a 
priest among them, their whole number amounting to about 100. 
JVlany ot the women and children are handsome, and they wear (he 
blue gown and narrow red apron, as in the villages N. W. of Da- 
mascus. They go with their faces unveiled, and wear over their 
head a coarse muslin cloth of blue, with red border and large red 
flowers in the centre, which hangs down the back, and is sometimes 
folded round the neck. 

Monday, April — The noiSe of a hundred animals, com- 
bined with a storm of wind from the S. W., and several showers ol* 
rain, prevented our obtaining any sleep, and occasioned us to be 
stirring before the dawn. From the convtn'satioii of the preceding 
evening, as well as the inlbrmation we had received at Brdbeck, the 
road from hence to Hlionis seemed unsafe to be travelled withoul 
an escort. We were content to desire one horseman only from the 
sheik, and this chiefly as a guide, since the many cross paths over 
the plain rendered that absolutely necessary. No one among 
them, however, could be found content to go alone ; and when we 
consented to take two, these would not go under ten piasters 
each, as it required a long day to reach that place, and another day 
to make the journey of return. 

While this affair was in suspense, I made some enquiries re- 
specting the source of the Nahr-el-Ahssy, or Orontes, which rises 
in the neighbourhood of this place. It was pointed out to me near a 
small hill at the foot of Lebanon, and bore, by this direction,W.N. W. 
about four hours* journey for a man on foot. On the hill itself 
is a high and large tower, seen at a great distance, and called 
Koormee, bearing N. W. by W. three hours distant ; and behind it, 
in the hollow between the hill and the mountain, is a large village, 
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called Hhcrmil, seated among trees, and inhabited entirely by 
Metoualees. The waters ol‘ the Orontes, at the source, are said to 
issue out in a large stream from the solid rock, in the side of a cliff 
at the foot of the hill spoken of. It then takes a bend to the east- 
ward, receiving several smaller streams in its course, till it at last 
winds along to the N. E., through the plains of Hhoms and Hhamah. 
They have a fable here of these waters coining from the Nile, some 
sayingby a sub-marinc passagc,and others conceiving it to be liy some 
miraculous process. There is said, also, to be fragments of buildings, 
and inscriptions, and sculpture, both at the source and at the tower 
on the hill near it ; but the reports of my informers were, as usual, 
so vague and contradictwy, that I could but regret our not being 
able to visit the spot itself without a deviation from the straight road, 
and the probable loss of a day if* we did not reach Hhoms to-night. 
The Metoualees, who inhabit Hhermil, are nominally under the 
government of the Emir Busheer, as within the precincts of Le- 
banon on the land side; but being remote from his seat of govern- 
ment at Deer-el-Khumr, or the Convent of the Moon, near Seyda, 
they are said to be under no control. Stories were told us of their 
having betrayed and murdered passengers through their territory ; 
but as there is air open and avowed enmity between these peo])le 
and those by whom their character was thus painted, there is great 
reason to suspect its truth. 

Our guides being ready, we left the Khalet-el-Glmh soon after 
sunrise, and continued our course to the north-east over an arid 
plain, scarcely affording food for a few flocks fed here by Bedouins, 
from the eastward. 

In about an hour we passed to the left of a ruined town, 
pointed out about three miles to the eastward of us, on the side 
of Anti-Libanus, and called El-Jussee. It was said to be a large 
city, and to have pillars anti aqueducts and castles in it ; and 
below it, on the plain, about two miles to the north of it, was an- 
other town, called Jussce-el-Jedeed. The former was now entirely 
deserted ; but the latter still retained some inhabitants; andTn it 
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was ruined mosque, thought by some Turks, who had visited il, 
to have been built on the ruins of an early Christian church. 

In another hour we passed througli a small cluster of houses, 
called Rabla, where we first saw the Orontes, this being the elbow 
ol its bend to the R. N. E, It was here a small stream, being not 
more than twelve or fifteen feet wide, and perh.aps three deep ; 
flowing, however, with some rapidity through banks covered with 
long grass, and aiding the cultivation of a few com fields and mul- 
berry trees near it. 

In about an hour from hence we came op])osite to a large vil- 
lage, called Zirh/igh, having cultivated grounds, with an abundance 
of trees around it. We pass(;d about a niilc to the left of it, and 
crossed a small stream, wliicli descended from thence into thi' 
Ahssy, or Orontes river. 

In another hour we came to a division of the roads, one pass- 
ing through the village of Kosseir, nearly as large as Zirhagh, and 
the other going along the eastern bank of the Orontes. W c pre- 
ferred the last, and followed the course of the stream to the N. E., 
leaving it only when its windings deviated from a straight line. 
Near this we passed a mill, and a stone bridge of one arch neiii 
it, as well as several small islands in the middle of the stream, now 
become wider, deeper, and more rapid. Parties of Bedouins were 
occasionally seen fording it in different directions j and wo our- 
selves passed through a small troop of Arab horsemen, but without 
our receiving any interruption. 

It was full two hours before we reached Arjoon, a small village 
seated beneath an apparently artificial mound of earth, on the sum- 
mit of which was a sheik’s tomb, and some few buildings around if. 
The road here branched ofi’ again from the stream : as this lasf 
bent to the northward, and our general course was about N. E. ; wo 
passed, therefore, on the right of Arjoon, as well as of Cafr-el-Moosa, 
and another small village about half an hour beyond it, and all oji 
the edge of the stream. 
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I’lic river, which lias here grown to a considerable size, per- 
haps from an accession of waters on tlie west, as we saw none in 
our track on the cast, swells out suddenly into a large lake, extend- 
ing itself for at least live miles to the N. E., and being in some 
places nearly two miles wide. Its surface was now roughened by a 
strong S. W. wind, which brought us some rain, and whitened over 
tlic summits of Lebanon with a fresh sheet of snow ; but its course 
still continued to be rapid. We approached the edge of this Jake 
in about an hour after passing Arjoon, and halted on its banks to 
water our horses, and to refresh. We had noted, almost abreast of 
Cafr-el“J\Toosa, an island in the centre of the stream, looking like 
an artificial tumulus, and steep on all sides round. Near to where 
we halted was a similar one, that jutted out, like a promontory in 
jiiiniaturc, from the edge of the plain. The banks here were chalky, 
and tiie soil had varied from a meagre light yellow clay, mixed with 
sand and gravel, to a fine deep red earth of the purest kind. We 
saw all along, however, blocks of the black porous stone which is 
round from the sources of the Jordan to the Dead Sea, and through- 
out all the Ilauran. We had met with it in small quantities from 
our first falling in with the banks of this river, and found it gradu- 
ally increase as we followed up its course. 

The ground became now cultivated throughout with grain ; 
turtle doves were in abundance, and fine large red hawks hung 
aloft in numbers, on the wing for smaller prey below j while the 
great white stork that we had seen so frequently on the barren 
pLains over which we had passed, seemed to confine itself to that 
arid solitude, and not to intrude upon the more fertile lands. 

As we halted near a small inclosed village, called Sain, on the 
edge of the lake, my servant went up to seek some milk; offering, as 
usual, to pay for it ; but when a large bowl was brought down to 
us by the water side, though the female waited on the grass for the 
vessel that containetl it a full half hour, she rejected the money that 
was offered to her, and it was with difficulty that we could prevail 
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on lier to accept a coarse i)Ocket-liai)dkercliier, tJic only other re- 
ward wliicli T could offer her for so much disinterestedness. 

This trait of hos])itality was most probably borrowed from tlu' 
Bedouins, witli whom they live in frequent intercourse and great 
amity. We saw lierc a large party of them, chiefly females and 
boys, filling water in skins from the lake, and placing tliem in kliordj, 
or saddle bags, on asses, to carry to their tents. Tlie water was ex- 
trt'inely turbid, from the strong wind that agitated it, but was of a 
pure and excellent taste. 

From Sain we gradually receded from the edge of the lake, 
keeping now a course of nearly E. N. E., directly for Hhorns, the 
castle of which on a raised mound, and square minarets, were now 
distinctly seen. 

The approach to a more populous town was every moment 
more visible, in the superior state of the cultivation, and the 
sight of peasants, cattle, and passengers on the road, which con- 
tinued until we entered the gate of the city, about an hour before 
sunset. By my servant’s direction, who had been here before, we 
addressed ourselves to the protection of a Mfillim Scander, in the 
service of the government, and met a kind reception at liis liouse. 
I learnt here that IMr. Bankes had set out only to-day at noon, witii 
an escort from the government, for EI-Hliussan, a large castle 
wliich we had seen to the N. W., on our coming up the plain, and 
liis baggage at the same time for Hhamah. He had been desirous 
of going to Palmyra from hence, as the nearest point of depar- 
ture ; but the existing wars among the Arabs of these parts 
rendered it impracticable for the present, so that he had gone for- 
ward, under the hope that with a little delay it might be done from 
Hhamah. 

Tuesday, April 30. — The road from hence to the northward 
was rendered so unsafe by the wars of the Arabs,*who pursued each 
other in and upon the borders of the cultivated land, that there 
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was no moving on it without a large escort, for which I should not 
have felt myself justified in paying ; I was assured, however, that, 
by waiting a day, I might have the benefit of a caravan going 
to Hliamah, which, of course, would afford all the protection 
needed. 

The governor, having heard of my arrival through the medium 
of his secretary, Scandcr, had signified his wish to see me, and I 
accordingly paid him a visit. I found him an affable, unaffected, 
and not an ignorant man ; an Arab by birth, and perfectly so in liis 
dress and manners. In his party was a Turk, from the borders of 
Persia, who s])oke Persian well, and understood a little of llindoo- 
stanee, in which language we exchanged some empiiries and com- 
pliments. There were no Osmanlics or Turks even in attendance ; 
and when we left the party, no servant pressed forward to receive a 
present, which was a singular deviation from the common routine 
of a visit to a governor. 

ELaving received permission, and being accompanied by a 
servant from the house, we went up to the ruined castle, which is 
on the S. W. of the town. It is an old Mohammedan work now 
completely in ruins, but might have been rebuilt or repaired from 
some older and better structure. It stands on a high artificial mound 
of earth, the sides of which were originally cased all round with ma- 
sonry, and, rising in a steep slope, resembling the lo wer part of a pyra- 
mid. It was surrounded by a broad and deep ditch, lined also with a 
wall of stone; but what remains of the upper structure of the castle is 
not proportionate in strength and solidity to the bottom. It is now 
so entirely ruined, that no description could be given of its plan, 
except that it was a fortress erected on the summit of an artificial 
mound, of an oblong scpiare form, about one hundred feet in 
height. 

It afforded us, however, a complete view of the town below, 
and an extensive fn’ospect of the country around j and I took from 
thence the following bearings : — 
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(){)eniiig of the valley of the Bukhaah 
Highest peak of Aiiti-Libanus . . 


S. W. j 8. 


Highest peak of Libanus 
Northern end of the same range . 
Hhamah (not seen from hence) 

A range of hills in the desert, b 
Palmyra is said to be situated 


. S. 8. W. . . . 

50 miles 

. 8. by . . . 

25 miles 

. 8. \V . by W. J 

50 miles 

. West .... 

35 miles 

. N. N. E. . . . 

30 miles 

. E. to E. 8. E. . 

()0 miles 

. \V. 8. W. . . . 

0 miles 


T'own below 


N. N. W. to E. 


Tlie points of view between the ranges of mountains and hills 
enumerated, presented an unbounded liorizon of plain, and parti- 
cularly in the east, towards Palmyra.^ 

On descending from the castle we went to see a ruined struc- 
ture, called El-Somah, or the tower, situated at about a furlong to 
the N, W. of it, and in the middle of a modern burying-place. 

We found it to be an ancient structure, and most probably a 
tomb, since it resembles some of those found in the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, below Jerusalem. It commences at the base by a scpiarc 
of about twenty-five feet, rising to a height of about fifteen, and there 
forming a first stage. The second is but merely a receding inward 
from this, of perhaps a foot or two on each side, and rises to a 
height of about fii’teen feet. Above the whole a pyramid rears 
itself to a height equal to the dimensions of the base, or nearly 
twenty-five feet, as before mentioned. On each part of the square 
stages at the base were three marble pilasters, the pedestals of 
which remain on the western, and the plain capitals on the north- 
ern side ; and between these stages, in a sort of deep frieze, were 
sculptured four pediments, with a festoon between the two central 
ones. 


• Hhoms, or Heniessa, was said to border on the desert of Palmyra. Ilierapolis, 
Beroea, and Chains, are placed in the country called Stelendena, which must be that 
about Aleppo. — Plin, Nat. Hist. b. 5. c. 26. 
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TJie whole of the exterior, from top to bottom, including also 
the pyramid above, was cased with a chequered work of black and 
white stones, in alternate diagonal squares. 

Within, the first stage has a corresponding square chamber, 
with a vaulted roof, rising in a pointed arch ; the second stage has 
also a corresponding chamber, which is roofed with a flattened circu- 
lar dome, and has around it Roman-arched windows, closed up, as it 
would seem, from the beginning ; while the interior of the pyramid 
above rises in a circular cone to a perfect point at the top, with 
four small oblong square windows, one on each point, though not 
visible from without. 

The masonry of the interior is of Roman tiles ; and the central 
part of the walls is formed of small stones, inlaid in a thick bed of 
cement, while the outer parts are cased with chequered stone, in 
the way described. The interior walls seem also to have been stuc- 
coed and painted. Like the sepulchral towers in the Hauran, there 
is no visible passage of communication from one story to another j 
so that they were probably held inviolate when once closed, like 
the pyramids of Egypt. 

IVadition here says, that a Roman emperor came to make war 
against the queen of Palmyra, and halting at this spot on his way, 
built this sepulchre for himself and his sons, as he thought it likely 
they might die in the expedition, and he was unwilling to leave his 
bones in the Desert. 

The southern and eastern fronts are almost entirely destroyed, 
apparently by force, as if in search of treasure. The western one 
still remains ; but the northern one is most perfect ; and near the 
top of the second stage in this is an inscription in Greek, which 
Mr. Bankes is said to have copied by the aid of a ladder furnished 
by the governor, but it cannot be read from below. 

From hence we visited the interior of the town, the bazars, 
&c., and did not return until nearly sunset. No more remains of 
the ancient city of Emessa than perhaps the basework of the castle, 
the sepulchral monument described, and some granite pillars and 
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stone sarcophagi, scattered up and down, and sometinies used in 
the construction of tlic more modern buildings. The present town 
is more than a mile in circuit, of an irregularly circular shape, and 
was surrounded by a wall with round towers in it, and a dry ditch. 
The wall is, in many places, now only a continuation of the sides 
of houses, and the ditch is cultivated with grain. There are seven 
gates, one to the south-west being closed up, and each have their 
peculiar name, as Bab-el-Sookh, the market gate, entering from 
Hamah and Haleb ; Bab-el-Tadmor, which leads to Palmyra ; and 
Bab-el-Turcoman, the general inlet of the people of that tribe. 

The houses are almost all built of the black stone used in the 
Hauran ; there are some few of the inferior ones with a base of 
stone, and the upper part of dried earth. The walls arc also con- 
structed of the same stone, and the streets arc paved with it through- 
out. There is no other peculiar feature in the ordinary buildings 
that I am aware of, as the alternate use of the black and white 
stone in their arches, and sometimes in the layers of their walls, is 
perfectly in the Arabic taste, and seems, in the sepulchral monu- 
ment without the town, to have been used also by their prede- 


cessors. 

There are about ten mostpies here, and a number of high 
square towers, like those seen at Bosra, some of which Iiave Arabic 
and others Cuphic inscriptions, all of old Mohammedan construc- 
tion. There are also a few baths, many coffee-houses, and some 
excellent covered bazars, not inferior to those ol’ Cairo, 'fhe po- 
pulation of (he town is thought to amount to 10, 000, of whom 
8,000 are Moslems, a few hundred JNJetoualees, and the rest Greek 


and Syrian Christians. 4'he Ci reeks have two churches here, and 
the Syrians one ; but neitiier Druses nor Nessearys are Ibund among 
the residents. Besides the fixed population, there are generally 
2,000 or ;i,000 strangers in the town, chiefly Arabs l'rt)m the east- 
ern, Desert, and from Palmyra, as this is the nearest jioint of de- 
parture Ibr them, and is, therefore, their chief niarkt;t aini place of 


resort. 
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There»are many manufactories here of the common garments 
worn by the Arabs, particularly of the zennaar, and party-coloui ed 
abba, some of which are executed with great taste and skill. 

In the course of our ramble we visited an old mosque, in 
which bread is now made for the Hadj, and furnished to the pilgrims 
by the governor of this place ; and a large coffee-house, in which 
were men playing at single-stick with small canes and hard leather 
shields. 

The invitation to the combat took place by the sound of a tam- 
bour and a shrill pipe, in a slow strain; when the combatants entered 
the lists, a graver pipe was used, and the strain was more animated. 
As the fight became closer, the drum was beat in a still quicker 
movement, till it followed up the fury of the combat with a cor- 
responding music, in a way that displayed great natural taste and 
judgment, though the execution would not please Kuropcan cars. 

The governor here is subject to the pasha of Damascus, and 
has a force of about 200 soldiers only, composed of Delhls, of Arab 
horse and foot, and a few Dsmanlies. 

On our return to the house we found a large party assembled 
in the divan of Mallim Scandcr, overlooking his garden. There 
were to the number of about fifty, all Christians ; they were seated 
round the sides of this open })Jacc; and in the centre stood a small 
stool with a large salver, on which were glass jars of rakhee, brandy, 
wine, and sweetmeats. Each was provided with a pipe, or nargcci, 
and all seemed to abandon themselves to pleasure. Among the 
party were half a dozen who sat together in a group, and amused 
the rest with Arabic songs, while the listeners occasionally joined 
in the chorus. Tt was the first time of my ever having heard any 
thing like harmony in the music of the country ; for here there 
were two among the rest who sang in thirds and fifths, and one 
who sang an octave to the strain. 

About eight o’clock all retired to a divan in an open court to 
supper, and seated themselves on the ground around a large salver 
of metal, at least fifteen feet in diameter. On this was arranged 
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nearly a hundred dishes, so thickly placed that they rose like a 
pyramid one over the other, the central one being an immense 
bowl of rice, and the surrounding ones smaller plates of stewed 
meats and sweet dishes. 

Large as the salver was, there was yet not room enough for 
the accommodation of all ; so that the master of the feast and the 
singers stood around us while we ate, and seated themselves only 
when the first comers had finished. 

I observed here a striking proof of the distance at which 
children are kept from their parents among the Arabs. The 
females of the family were as perfectly secluded as in a Turkish 
haram ; but the two sons, one about twenty-five and the other fif- 
teen years of age, we occasionally saw when they served the coffee 
or nargeel, or attended to put on the benish of the father, always 
standing and remaining silent in his presence. Here, at this feast, 
both of them served in (juality of attendants, standing the whole 
of the time ; and when the rest had retired, they seated themselves 
at the table among thti servants of the visitors. 

From the sup})er we withdrew to a large hall, very richly fur- 
nished ; and as by this time the copious draughts of rakhee had 
begun to operate, the mirth of the party grew more loud and bois- 
terous. Among them was a grcy-beai’ded doctor, who was the 
buffoon of the company, and gave in readily to all the jokes prac- 
tised on him. This man danced in the lascivious manner of the 
NauLch girls, or prostitutes of the country, with a handkerchief 
twisted tightly into a horn, and bound round his forehead like that 
of the Druse women, as if to represent the same emblem. The 
most indecent allusions were called forth by this exhibition, and 
there seemed no hounds to the libertinism of speech or action. It 
was altogether a forcible but melancholy proof of the degraded 
state of manners which may result from the exclusion of women 
from the society ol* men. At the breaking up of the party, which 
was not until near daybreak, the tloctor was rewarded with a new 
benish of* blue cloth, of the value of five guineas at least, from the 
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hands of the host ; and others gave him smaller garments as well 
as money, all of which he readily accepted. It seemed, from all 
that I could gather by indirect enquiry, that this man being the 
physician of the Christian community at Hhoms, the feast had 
been given expressly on his account, as an annual occasion for him 
to try the liberality of such of his patients as had not yet fallen 
victims to his prescriptions. 




CHAR XXIV. 

FROM HHOMS, OR EMESSA, BY THE CASTLE OF EL-HIIUSSAN AND 
THE MONUMENTS OF THE ARADII, TO TARTOOSE, 

THE ANCIENT ORTIIOSIA. 

Hhoms^ May 1. — I was desirous of proceeding directly 
I’rom hence through Hamah to Aleppo; but the wars of the Arabs, 
and their encroachment on the road, rendered that route impos- 
sible to be traversed without a large escort, or the protection of a 
caravan ; the first I was not in a condition to pay for out of my 
own purse : nor did the urgency of the case require it ; the last 
was not expected to depart for a period of ten days at least. It 
was, therefore, recommended to us to go down by Hhussan to the 
sea coast, which road, although by no means safe, was still more 
so than that of Hamah, and could be passed with an escort of two 
persons besides ourselves; while this, upon the whole, would be also 
the ’most expeditious. These two men were accordingly procured 
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for US from the Governor, by Mallim Scander, and we set out 
together about nine o’clock. 

Going out by the ruined monument called the Soura, we saw 
a -lumber of females sitting among the tombs there, after the 
manner of the country, and these were all habited with the blue 
checked cloths worn by the women in Egypt, but whether used 
here as a dress of mourning only I could not learn. 

After leaving Hhoms by the Bab-el-Turcoman in the soutbern 
wall of the town, we continued to go west for about an hour over 
a level plain, the latter portion of which was laid out in a broad 
and excellent road, lined with gardens on each side. This brought 
us to the Nahr-el-Ahssy, which we crossed by a poor bridge having 
a mill on it. The stream was here contracted into a narrow 
space, but was deep and rapid, its course being scarcely less than 
four miles per hour, its waters a dull yellowish white, from the 
clayey and chalky soil of its banks in the lake above. 

We entered now on a barren ground of gentle ascent, being 
the southern point of the first range of hills west of the Orontes, 
The whole extent of it was covered with the black porous stone 
seen almost all the way irom hc'iice to the Dtuul Sea; and the 
only productions of the soil wore a dry and straight ])lant, rising 
to the height of a foot, and covered with olive brown berries 
about the size of peas, and a large branching thistle, whose head 
was of the colour of the finest port wine. 

After going about three hours over this ground, meeting only 
a few cattle near ponds formed by rain, we passeil under the small 
village of Tenoon, leaving it a few yards only on our right. It is 
seated on an eminence, and has some few cultivated spots of 
ground near it ; but, on the whole, it presents an aspect of* great 
poverty. 

We continued a westerly course for about two hours more, 
gradually but gently ascending, until we came in sight of the 
castle of* Hhussan, bearing from us nearly N.W. From hence, 
therel*ore, we kept in that direction, and our road became much 
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more interesting, as we went down over successive beds of round- 
ing hills into an extensive and beautiful plain. We still saw the 
black porous stone throughout our track, and passed over several 
beds of sulphureous streams, in which these black stones were 
coated over with a crust of white deposit from the water. 

This plain, of which we could learn no other name than that 
of Wadi-el-Hhiissa'n, went up until it terminated in a narrow 
valley to the north, but extended itself widely until it met the 
northern feet or points of the range of l^ebanon on the south, 
when it stretched away S.E. into the great plain of the Orontes, 
towards the lake already described. It was bounded on the west 
by the hills of Ilhussan, on the north by higher mountains, and 
on the east by the hills which we had traversed, all of them cid- 
tivated to their very summits with corn and olives, which, added 
to the fertility of the plain itself, its light green fields and darker 
lines of trees, presented as rich and beautiful a picture as I had 
yet scc*n in the country. The lolly range of Eebanon terminates 
in several sloping points to the northward, and in the interval of 
jdain between these points and the beginning of the hills of 
Hhussan, perhaps some of the rivers between Tartoose and Tripoly 
How down. There arc seen indcetl from hence several streams in 
the plain below, some of which may also go to the lake of the 
Orontes, it being difficult else to conceive how that river so siid- 
deidy increases and expands itself there. 

Crossing this plain for nearly two hours, we passed, at the 
end of it, some few mills near the stream, and ascended up a rising 
valley to the north of Hhussan, leaving it on our left. The castle 
there is seated on the peak of a round hill, and enjoys a com- 
manding situation. As we went close imder it, the style of its 
architecture appeared to be purely Saracen, as its masonry was 
smooth, and its outer wall filled with round towers af equal tlis- 
iances. Within, rose a square building of greater height than the 
outer wall, and the whole of the interior is filled with dwellings 
inhabited by Moslem families, with a chiefi and a few JMoham- 
medan soldiers. The sight of this building again altered my 
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opinion with respect to the castles in Belkah, Adjeloon, and the 
Hauran, and induced me to think that they were all Roman, since 
this Saracen one was so difierent from them in style and con- 
struction. 

On the north of the castle, at a short distance only, is the 
town of Hhussan, seated on the point of a lower and smaller hill. 
It is peopled by Nessearys and Christians, and has in it a square 
tower, like those which form the minarehs of the mos({ues at 
Hhoms. 

As there was a convent a little farther on, we did not halt 
here, but descended over a gentle slope towards a narrow valley, 
and at sunset reached the station of our repose. This convent, 
inhabited by Arab priests of the Greek church, and dedicated to 
St. George, looks also like a small castle at a distance, and is 
romantically situated on the southern brow of a hill, amid a wood 
of olives, with a deep valley and other steep hills immediately in 
front of it. We found crowds of people assembled here for the 
approaching festival of St. George, which would be on Sunday 
next ; and on our expressing surprise at the number, we were told 
that there would be at least ten thousand persons here from all 
the country between Aleppo and Damascus. Devotion is not 
the sole object which attracts so many persons from their homes ; 
for as this is an annual feast, a large fair is held at the same 
time, and every sort of commodity bought and sold under the 
protecting auspices of the patron saint. Under the supposition of 
my being a Turk, we were at first refused admittance ; but on 
declaring myself to be an Englishman, every civility and attention 
was shown to the whole of our party, and we were furnished with a 
room on the inside, while the mass of devotees slept in the open 
air without. We entered the convent by a small aperture, scarcely 
more than three feet stjuare, and closed by a stone door, as the 
ancient buildings in the Hauran. A confused fable was recounted 
to us of St. George having passed through this hole on horseback, 
and of his having the power still to cause horsemen who had faith 
therein to enter also. As neither of us were, however, of that 
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number, we were obliged to leave our animals without; while the 
superior of the convent took occasion of this want of faith on our 
parts to explain the scriptural passage, which sajs, “ Strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few tliere 
be that find it ; but broad is the way that Icadcth to destruction, 
and many there be that go therein.” We were content to remain 
under this anathema, provided they gave us the shelter retpiirctl ; 
and this the all-powcrfid influence of gold and silver was sure to 
command for us, whctlier we were iSIoslems, Infidels, or even 
Idolater? ; while the Christians who possessed not this talisman, 
could not open the thrice barred gate. 

Thursday^ May 2 . — The preceding day had been calm anti 
sultry, and the sun obscured throughout. The present morning 
opened with a high wind from the S. W., accompanied with showers 
of rain. Great unwillingness was displayed on the part of our escort 
to move; but by my insisting on tliis they set out with me soon 
after sunrise, when we went down into the narrow valley in front 
of the convent, and followed its windings in nearly a westerly 
direction. The hills of Hhussan, from I.ebanon northward, end 
here in steep and woody points ; and after the straight vale be- 
tween, another ranjrc of <rentler ones commence, on the southern 
brow of which the convent of St. George is built. The whole of 
tlic country around is called Bellcd-cl-Illiussan, and is thought by 
the people here to be the most fertile and the best cultivated land 
ill Syria. It is peopled chiefly by the Nesseary or Ansarie, a sect 
of whom Volncy has given an account, but who are seemingly little 
known either by the few JNIoslems or Christians that livo among 
them, owing, probably, more to the indifference of the latter than 
to the reserve of the former. They bear, however, among all 
classes, a very bad character, anti are said to be guilty of every 
sort of crime. 

In passing down through the valley, we crossed repeatedly 
the bed of a large stream, which rose to the northward and cast- 
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ward, among the hills on that quarter of Hhussan, and wound its 
way down here. The black porous stone was seen throughout its 
bed, and its channel was so wide and deep as to induce a belief of its 
having been once a considerable river, the original source of which 
had either been dried up, or the waters of its fountain head diverted 
into some other direction. We continued for about three hours in 
this valley, enjoying a succession of the most beautiful views, and 
going generally about west, in the course of which we passed a 
spring that now filled the bed of the river, and went away in a 
line of W.N. W. to the coast. 

Alter quitting the valley, we made a bend to the southward, 
Ijy an old square tower, having been directed that way by a pea- 
sant on the road, and went over a richly cultivated land, opening 
iqjon a view of considerable extent and great beauty. The land- 
scape to the north presented successive beds of gentle hills, with 
a prolusion of wood. To the south was an immense plain, from 
which the northern sides of Lebanon seemed to rise abruptly, 
while a band of clouds encircled its centre, and its snowy summit 
was clearly seen above them all. To the west the dark blue sea 
bounded the horizon of the view ; and behind us, to the east, was 
the narrow valley which we had just left. 

About noon we halted at a small village called Arzoon, when 
we found that we had come several miles to the southward of the 
route, and were directed for better information to some Arab 
tents which were close by. We alighted here, and took some 
warm sheep’s milk with dourra bread. We observed that the tents 
were here composed partly of mats raised on woven twigs, and 
partly of the dark hair cloth generally used by the Arabs ; and 
that they were pitched without any regard to uniformity of situa- 
tion, their tenants being almost stationary. 

We were assured here that the danger , on the road was by no 
means magnified, and that even our party of four persons was 
scarcely sufiicient to ensure our safety. There was now no aug- 
menting the number without an additional expense, so that we 
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pushed on as before. Going about a league due north from this en- 
campment, .we went through a pass between the hills, called Bab-el- 
Howa, or the gate of the wind, and opened on another extensive 
and still more beautiful view than that which we had left. 

From this pass we went about W.N.W., and in an hour 
crossed a wide but shallow stream, the name of which we could not 
learn, but which appeared to me to fill the dry bed we had seen 
near Hhussan, and which we had followed until it became watered 
by a lower spring. We had now come among the Nesscary, who 
certainly did not return our salutes with the usual replies ; and 
who eyed us, both as we approached and as we left them, more 
like enemies than friends. The men were dressed as other Arabs 
usually are ; the women wore coarse rol)es, but ail of white, with 
a cap like the poll of an English hat without the rim, sometimes 
wound round with strings of silver coin overlapping eacli other, 
and always ornamented with metal. The (chemise, of the women 
and children of both sexes, was fastened at the breast by a largo 
brooch of silver, about the size of a Spanish dollar, but appa- 
rently thinner. ^J'hese were peculiarities of dress that we had 
not before seen, and marked most decidedly our entrance among 
a new sect or class of people. Our ride was now tbrough one 
continued park of indescribable beauty j and although chiefly over 
a level ground, yet, by the profusion of its wood, and here and 
there some gentle eminences, the landscape varied at every point 
of view. The state of agriculture was here, too, more ]ierfect and 
more flourishing than we had hitherto seen it elsewhere. The 
fields were free from weeds and stones, and many of them were 
enclosed by light fences of twig-work. Some of the barley was 
nearly ripe for the perennial harvest ; and other grounds were 
tilling by four ploughs in succession, each followed by a sower 
distributing the grain from a basket for the autumnal one. Fine 
fat cattle were seen in numerous herds, with some few buffaloes 
among them, and all wore an appearance of wealth, activity, and 
abundance. We thought it remarkable, therefore, that in all our 
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way from Tlliiissan hence, we had not yet seen a village ol* any 
size, liaving- passed only a few hamlets scattered about on the hills, 
until about three o’clock we passed through one called Yahmoorn. 
\Ve (bund extensive ruins here of some former settlement, among 
which were many shafts of granite columns, large blocks of hewn 
stone, and the pent- roofed cover of a sarcophagus, with raise<l 
corners in the Roman style, now built into a modern wall. 

From the existence of the ruins here, and the resemblance of' 
the name, it is probable that this may be the site of the ancient 
Ximyra, whicli Strabo places hereabouts. It is called by Pliny, 
Simyra, (Nat. Hist. lib. v. cfip. 20.) and, as conjectured by Maun- 
drelJ, (p. 31.) when applying it to some ruins south of Tartoosc, 
may possibly be the same with the country of the Zemarites, men- 
tioned ill Genesis x. 18., more particularly as that people are 
placed between the Arvadites and the Hamathites, the situation 
which this site precisely occupies. 

1 here is now here a modern castle of Mohammedan structure, 
surrounded by a ditch, and inhabited by the Nesseary or Ansa- 
rians, the whole in good repair. 

After passing Yahmoora, we descended to the W.N.AV., and 
soon came to some Arab tents, fonning a settlement similar to 
thiit which we had seen at noon. We halted here to obtain fresh 
information respecting the road, and were regaled as before with 
warm milk and bread of dourra. Our stay here was short, and 
after a hasty meal we remounted to continue our journey. 

On quitting the Arabs’ tents, we were directed, as the safest 
and easiest way, to proceed straight down to the sea coast, and 
there falling into the road from Tarabolus to follow it up to Tar- 
toose, liy which means we should avoid the Nesseary, who are 
spoken of as great villains hereabout, and at the same time be sure 
of not missing our way. \Vq were now about two miles west of 
Yahmoora, and accordingly went tlown about W.S.W. to the sea, 
which was in sight before us. Our road necessarily lay across 
corn fields, and sometimes stony tracts obstructed by bushes ; 
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when about four o’clock we came ainong' wliat appears to liavo 
been ancient quarries, and saw near there, among the wild shrubs 
which grow upon the inner edge of* the sand hills that line the 
sliorc, some rude monuments, which we halted for a moment to 


examine. 

The first of these was a square mass of rock hewn down, per- 
])cndicularly on all sides, and facing N.W. by N. and S.E. by E. 
It was twelve paces on each front, and from twelve to hfteen leet 
high, being plain on three of its sides, and having on the S.E. one, 
a square passage in the centre, which led by lour or five steps to 
the top. Beneath the square aperture ran along a line of niches, 
as if for some fixed purpose, though rudely cut. The top was 
perfectly flat, and excepting the passage up to it by the square 
aperture and the steps described, it was one solid mass of rock, 
into which we could see no opening, either above, around, or 
below. Whether, therefore, it was a tomb, an altar, or a place 
of prayer, it was diflicidt to decide, though either of the two latter 
seemed the most probable. The stone was now rent in two or 
three places, and the whole had an air of great rudeness and great 
antiquity. 

Due west from it, about 200 yards, was a work of masonry. 
N.N.W., about a quarter of a mile, two ruined towers ; and N.W. 
of it four or fiv'e miles, the Island of Arwad, the Arphad of the 
Scriptures, and the Aradus of the CJreeks and Romans, with seve- 
ral vessels riding between it and the main land, at the distance oi 
less than half a mile. 'I'he building to the west of this was so 
buried in the thickets that surrounded it, that it was with great 


difliculty we could gain access to it at all. We found it to be an 
edifice of fifteen paces square, and at least thirty feet high. The 
stones of which it was constructed were so huge, that, besides the 
foundation, which projected about three feet from the main body, 
ill the form of a pedestal, two tiers of them were sullicient for the 


height, and two stones for the whole breadth of 
Above was a layer of smaller stones, as if for a deep 


each front, 
frieze, and 
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the whole was crowned by a convex, moulded, and overhanging 
cornice. The interior consisted of two chambers, each occupying 
the whole square of the building, excepting only the thickness 
of the walls, which was about ten feet, and in their height 
extending from the base to the summit of the edifice. This 
building faced N. by E. and S. by W. ; and on the northern 
side were the chief entrances into each of the chambers. The 
passage into the lower-chamber was from four to five feet wide, 
and its top flat. It appeared to have been once fastened by a 
door, as the sill for a bar still remained, but the upper stone was 
too much fretted and broken to trace those for the hinges, 
altliough in the upper one were round cells like those used for 
the stone doors in the Ilauritn j they were here double. The room 
witliin was not now more than six feet high, though evidently 
much filled up by dirt, as at the southern end, where highest, were 
seen the tops of three shallow niches, just appearing above the 
rubbish, occupying the whole breadth of the room, and divided by 
pilasters. A portion of something like a head remained near, and 
the whole seemed like the shallow niches for statues found in many 
of the tombs of Egypt, and more particularly in the Great Cav^e at 
Gartasi. At this end was the appearance of a smaller entrance 
above the niches, now tilled up with stones j and either robbers or 
others had lately harboured here, as there were marks of recent 
(ires, with straw and ashes, and the 'place was swarming with 
fleas. There was no visible communication between this and the 
upper chamber, nor were there any steps leading up to the proper 
entrance to it from without, so that it could only have been intend- 
ed to be entered seldom, if at all, after being once closed. This 
chamber is more lofty, ])crhaps twenty feet high, and each of them 
are roofed over with two large beams of stone, that suffice to cover 
them completely. The original work was massy and excellent, 
but time and the effects of earthquakes have shaken it, and severed 
the stones in many places. On the central stone of the small 
layer, like a frieze, on the northern front, and exactly over the 
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doors of entrance into the chambers, are apparent traces of an 
inscription, but too much worn to decypher even in what charac- 
ter it was cut. It was probably a tomb of the ancient Aradii or 
Arphadites.* 

To the north of this, about a quarter of a mile, and a little on 
the right of the common road, on an eminence hewn throughout 
with old quarries, we came to what appeared like the pedestal of 
a large square obelisk. Its base was seven paces scpiare ; and, 
after two ranges of steps, was a square pedestal, about eight feet 
square every way, with a square block of stone upon it, sloped 
away at the top in a pyramidal form, but not going high enough 
to come to a point, so that its top was flat j the wliole might be 
about fifteen feet in height, and composed of two stones besides 
the base. It faced E.S.E. and W.N.W., and on its western face 
had been an inscription, but the stone being soft, and eaten out 

• The former jiower and imjiortancc of Aradiis, and the had characU*r of il^ 
inhabitants, may he interred from the particulars of the history in the ancient writers, 
some extracts from wliicli may be snflicicntly interesting to he introiluccd here*. 

This island was surrendered hy its king, Strato, to Alexander, as well as the city 
of Marathus, op})osite to it. — (^uin(. (Vr/. lib. iv. c. 1. Fr. ed. j>. t()9. 

When Alexander was marching from Tripolis towards PlKCnicin, alter hi*^ 
victory over the army of Darius at Lssiis, ho was met on the way hy Strato, the son of' 
(jenostratus, who was the king of Aradus, and of ail the neighbouring islands. 
Quintu.s Curtins say'S the neighbouring coasty which is probably more accurate, and 
tliis prince ))utting a crown of gold on the Macedonian con(|ueror\ h(\‘id, siirrendenql 
into his hand the island Aradus, and Marathus, a wealthy and populous city on the 
continent, over against it, as also Mariannes and whatever terrilones l)esides he had 
in possession, — ylrr/rni. Ilisi. Alex, book ii. c. 11*. 

The Aradians growing high crested and insolent, abused the Maratlienian 
ambassadors, who crying out against their impiety, challenged ilie sacred regard that 
ought to be had to sup[)licaiits, and tiie security and protection due to ambassadors : 
upon which some of the audacious young Ibllows presCMlly knocked them on the head. 
TU en those imirderers and their co-partners j^ot to^etlier in a j^eneral assembly, and, 
lidding one piece of wickedness to another, contrived nn impious and vile design 
against the Marathenians ; for, taking the rings off tlie fingers of them that wen- mur- 
dered, they writ letteis to tlie Marathenians, as from the ambassadors, by whieli they 
informed them that the Aradians would within a short time send them aiil, to the end 
that the Marathenians might receive tlie Aradinn soldiers into their city, and so be 
surprised, thinking they were really and without fraud sen! to them as auxiliaries. 
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by the sea air, like tlic stones at Alexandria, it was almost obli- 
terated. I could trace an A in the centre of tlie upper line, and a 
r at the end, and in the second line these letters were just visible 
in succession, 

VAKON, 


v'ery rudely cut and disproportionate to each other in size. I'roiu 
this pedestal, the two towers and the island ot‘ Arwad bore N.AV. in 
one, the li)riner about .300 yards, the latter from four to five miles. 

Due north by east of' this pedestal, about twenty paces, was a 
passage of entrance into sepulchres below. This lay N.N.K. and 
S.8.\V^,the entrance being on the northern side by a gentle dccli- 


JJiit tile Anidiaiis failed in tlifir vvicketl de.sign : tor, when they had laid an einl)arjL;i> 
npoii :ill tin* that Jiom; discover their treachery to the Muratheiiians, a 

eei’laii) se aman, a neiglihonr to the iMaratheJiian.s, commiserating their condition, and 
ht*ing a(*eiistt)med to sail on the iit'ighhoiiring sea, took a shij), and in tlu* night passed 
over tliat narrow cut, about eight (\irlongs in breadtii, and discovered the iraud ol the 
Aradiaiis to the Marathenians. The Aradians, therefore, wlien they understood llieir 
plot was discoveri*d, forbore siauling the letters. — Frai^incnfs (if Diodorus Siculus^ JJook 
wvi. c. D7. f7/r/,s/. 1 10. Scr also Slrahoy lib. xvi. 

The Aradians supposing that tht*y had got an opportunity to destroy ihosi* of 
Maralham, sent [)ri\ately to Ainiuonius who was viceroy of Syria under Alexander 
Bala, and w ith a bribe of 300 talents, prevailed w ith him to deliver up Maratham (a 
city f)f Bliaaiicia); w hereupon Ammonius sent Isidore to the IVIaratlienians, who by 
his spci*eli w as to j^retend some other matters, but, in truth, went to seize upon the city, 
and to deliver it uj) to the Aradians. Tlie Marallienians being ignorant that tliey 
w t re designed for destruction, yet, ob.serving how that the Aradians were liigher in 
the king’s llivour tiiaii themselves, refused the king’s soldiers entrance into their city, 
and resolved to make their addresses as supplicants to the Aradians. They forthwith, 
therefore, sent ten of the most eminent of their eldest citizens as ambassadors to 
Aradus, who brouglit w ith them an humble address and supplication, and the oldest 
images of their gods which tliey had in their city, hoping that upon account of their 
kindred, and moved w ilh reverence to the gods, the Aradians would be appeased, and 
their anger diverted. As soon as they landed, according to the commands given, they 
addros.sed themselves as sujiplicants to the people ; but the Aradians’ blood being up, 
they slighted the usual and common laws of supplicants, and cast off* all reverence of 
their kindreds’ images and the gods ; and therefore broke the images and trampled 
them most slunnefully under their feet, and attempted to stone the ambassadors; but 
some ol the senators interposing them.sclves between them and the rage of the people, 
(scarce restrained from stoning them, notwithstanding the i^cverence they owed the 
senatoj’.s,) commanded them to be conveyed to prison. — Fragmoiis ()f Diodorus Siadus^ 
b. xxxiv. c. 29. 
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vity ami a fliglit of’ ten stops. The passage was about five feet 
broad, and ten feet Iiigli at its end, liewn down out of’ the solid 
rock, and covered by one large block of stone extending all its 
length and breadth. At the end of this passage was a small 
arched doorway, which led into a chamber, excavated on a gentle 
descent, being eight paces long, four broad, and about six loot 
in height. On each side were throe cells for sarcophagi, going in 
endways into the rock, and being about the ordinary size in height 
and breadth, but extending in a great way, each of these following a 
few inches lower than the other in the slopijig line of the chamber. 
At the end of this was a plain doorway leading into another cham - 
ber now nearly filled with dirt, and beyond tliis a third, over which 
must stand nearly, if not exactly, the monument described above, 
and which was, no doubt, intended to mark the innermost of these 


chambers, as the principal part of the sejmlchre. We could lind 
no traces either of painting, stucco, sculpture, or inscriptions, or 
any marks.of the fastenings of doors. 

The two towers to the N.W. are also sepulchral monuments, 
and are very similar in design and execution to the last described. 
The first or southernmost of all these has a circular ])edeslal ol 
about six feet high, with four fronts of h\)ns or sphinxes, showing 
their heads and standing on their f'ore-feet oidy, /()rming f()ur pro- 
jecting corners, and making the square; of the pcnlestal just eight 
paces. The lions arc much disfigured, but in the S.K. one the 
features are still perfect, as well as a deep collar that went around 
under the neck and ears. 


Above this pedestal stands a circular column of one single 
stone, about twenty feet high, formed into two divisions by mould- 
ings, the lower divisions being about twelve and the upper eight 
feet high. The upper one recedes inwards about a foot from the 
under one, so as to be of less diameter ; and about two-thirds up 
its height the same moulding as below is repeated, from wh i(;h 
the top rounds away into a concave semi-globe, ’fhe sione is 
much decayed by the sea air ; and a tree, which has fhrust itself up 

3 u 
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tlirouoli the pedestal on the eastern side, has torn away almost half 
of the upper column on the same front, like the banian trees of 
India, whicli operate more than time to destroy the monuraeuts of 
that country. 

Tlic sepidchre of this is a few paces to the south of it, aiul 
descends by steps into chambers for sarcophagi, as described by 
JMaundrell faitlifully, as far as we could see, though now the inner 
chauil)ers could not be reached. 

To the N.VV. of this was the second tower, consisting of a 
square pedestal at the base, eight paces on each side, and about ten 
feet high. On it stood a circular shaft, about fifteen feet in height 
and twelve feet in diameter, and above it was another stone, about 
six feet liigh, in the form of a six-sided pyramid. The sepulchre of 
tliis was on its south side, but now <piite inaccessible, large bushes 
choking it completely up. 

Both of these fronted within a quarter of a point of the four 
cardinal points, but we could sec no traces of an inscription on 
cither of them. Near them are many square spaces left bj 
quarries ; some seemingly designed for other uses, but now sown 
with corn, as the rain drains in here and fertilizes the soil. 

N.E. by N, from hence we saw a sort of' open temple, the 
walls of en(!losure being four feet thick and twelve high, hewn 
down out of the solid rock. There were small arched and other 
square doors of entrance, and on the inside were portions of rock 
wall, as if of former divisions ; the sills for the bar of the arched 
door, as well as the sockets for its hinge, were visible, the original 
door no doubt being of* metal or stone. Within are seen niches 
in the walls as if for otferings ; and without, in one or two places, 
appearances of mutilated statues. The whole appeared to be about 
100 feet square, and was, perhaps, an open temple to one of the 
Phoenician divinities. 

To the N.E. of* this, at the distance of less than a quarter of 
a mile, we met with a still more decided monument of that kind. 
This was a large open court seventy-five paces square, or about* 150 
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feet ; the sides hewn down out of* tlie solid rock, but not forming 
isolated walls as in the last, for here the cultivated ground was on 
a level with the top of the sides all round, and the corn seen high 
above it. It faced nearly the four cardinal points, being closed on 
three sides and open on the? north. 'Phe side walls commenced 
there by a slope, growing gradually higher till they reached the 
centre, and then going in a straight line. They were here, 
about twelve feet high, and in the centre of* the vsoiithern w'all 
at least fifteen. In each of the two innermost corners were iso- 
latetl ])ihars, joined in angles, as if forming the angular pillars of 
a square colonnade. They were of a stjuarc form, and at the east 
end of the open front were tv/o similar ones, but no truces of 
others in correspondent directions. Oblong square niches were 
seen at regular distances around the walls ; and as they would not 
require lamps in an open temple, they were probably for offerings. 

In the centre of this court stood a pedestal of rock, eight 
paces s(juarc, and about ten high, left excavated all around. On 
it was raised a sort of* throne of masonry, open towards the 
north or front of* the court. It appeared about twelve feet high, 
and ten wide in the clear of the inside. The inner front had a 
flat arched top, once stuccoed, as some of the stucco remains ; the 
outer or overhanging part of the canopy is flat, and has four 
gutters in what may be called the sofHt. The whole is crowned 
with a plain frieze in front, and a torus and cornit;o all ai'ound, 
perfectly Egyptian ; thus differing from that of the tomb first 
described, as that was a concave moulded cornice, while this is 
convex like those of Egypt. This was, probably, a temple, and the 
central edifice the throne of the idol, probably the sun, to which 
the Phoenicians were accustomed to pay adoration in open temples. 

We were now nearer the upper road to Tartoose, as there is 
one close by the sea, and the other about half a mile distant from it. 
We therefore went up into it, and in a few minutes after entering 
it passed over a ditch hewn down into the natural rock, its sides 
descending in steps to the bottom. It lies nearly east and west, and 

3 u 2 
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extends ibr lour or five hundred yards ; but what was the original 
intention of this did not suggest itself to me on the spot. It lies 
about N.K. from the open temple last described, about 500 yards, 
and might possibly have had some connection with it. 

From hence we continued our way along the upper road to 
Tartoose, passing many old quarries and sepulchres in the rocks 
by the way, no doubt tlie works of the ancient Aradii, and in 
about half an hour wo came to tlie river called Nalir-ehllouintra. 
It was easily fordable, being about 25 feet wide and three deep, and 
its bed liDu and hard. Just below where we crossed it, were the 
ruins ol’a bridge, with an apparently artificial mound of earth on the 
southern bank, of an oljlong form, slo])ing at the ends. The island 
of Arwad bears from tlie mouth of this river W.S.W., distant from 


two to three miles, and all along from its southern point in the 
direction of the coast runs a line o(’ rocks and breakers, extending 
for several miles. There is ev'ery reason to think that this river 
is the ancient Fleutherus, and j)robably a continuation of that, 
the dry bed of which we saw in the valley of Ilhussan, and after- 
wards observed filled by other s])rings in our journey ol‘ this 
morning. It would thus unite what have been thought discordant 
testimonies, and perfectly corresponil with all the authorities cited 
ibr its position, except that of Ptolemy as quoted by Terrarius, 
who [)laces it between Orthosia and llalanca, or Tartoose and Bci- 
neas, which is somewhat more' to the northward. “ Strabo,” says 
ISIaundre'll, “ will have it somewhere between Orthosia and Tripoli, 
as a boundary dividing Syria from Phoenicia (page .518). Pliny 
places it near Orthosia, emptying itself into the sea over against 
Aradus (Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 20.) ; and the writer of the Mac- 
cabees lays it in (he land of Hamath, which country, whatever it 
were, was certainly without the borders of Israel, as appears from 
the same author. To this Josephus agrees, placing Eleutherus to 
the north of Sidon as may be collected from him, (Ant. Jud. lib. 
xiv. cap. 7, 8.) where, speaking of Mark Antony’s donation to 
Cleopatra, he reports how that extravagant gallant gave her all 
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the cities between Elcutheriis and Egypt, except Tyre and Sidon.” 
p. 33 . 8 VO. edit. 

It seems remarkable that jMaimdrell, who resided at Aleppo, 
shoidd not have thoiiglit of the present Hamah, the largest city 
near Aleppo, and in constant intercourse with it, as the land of 
Hamath, mentioned and called in the Scrijiturcs, Hamath the 
Great. ^ It is mentioned as a northern boundary, in contrast to 
Eaal-Ciiad under JMount Hermon, the land which yet remained 
for the Israelites to possess after they had secured the land of 
Canaan, lii this land, the river in (piestion actually rises ; whether 
it be the one whose dry bed we saw near Hhussan, or any of the 
others that w(‘ observed flowing through that ])lain. It empties 
itself into the sea ov('r against gVradus, and it is situated between 
Orthosia and d'ripoli. It sc'cms unaccountable, therefore, that this 
river should have beeii assigned by any modern geographers to the 
river between Tyre aiul Sidon, called Cassimere, as that rises near 
llfilbeck, and has not one local feature in corres[)ondence with 


those assigned tt) it. 


We continueil our way now still nearer to the sea, and ov'cr a 
sandy road, in which we saw a large black serpent, and a number 
of the beautiful birds called by the French, syrens. They are said 
to be birds of passage, and to come from hairo[)e to Egy [)t and 
the north of Africa in the autumn. I remember to have seen 
them in great numbers both at Alexandria and on the Nile about 
that season, but there was no one near to inform us whether they 
were stationary here ; or, if not, what was the usual period of their 
visit. 


On approaching Tartoose, the large Gothic church without tlu' 
town was a very conspicuous object, and seen a long way off. In 
luiH’ an liour after crossing the river, and just at sunset, we reached 


* Hamath is spoken of by Benjamin of Tiulehi as retaining its ancient name, and 
being seated along the river Jabok. He states that 15,000 men had perished there in 
a single day by an earthquake, wltich so completely destroyed the town as to leave 
only 70 of its inhabitants alive. 
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the town. There being no entrance at the southern end, we were 
obliged to make the circuit of* it on the east, and enter by the 
noithern gate on a stone bridge leading over a ditch, and ending 
in a porch of* Gothic architecture. Beyond this we passed a 
second ditch, and saw some vestiges of* noble Christian ruins ; 
when, getting into the centre of* the town, we alighted at the 
public coffee-house, and after passing the evening with a large 
party of mule-drivers from Latikea, sailors from Arwad, and der- 
vishes and chess-players going to Sham or Damascus, we stretched 
ourselves out upon a bench among the rest to repose. 




CHAP. XXV. 

DESCRIPTION OF ORTIIOSIA AND AHADUS, AND JOURNEY THROUGH 

GAIiAUA, TO LAODICF.A. 

FninAv, Mai/ 1816. — The S.W^ gale oJ’ yesterday still 
continued, and instead of sliovvta s, it brought down steady torrents 
of rain, so that there was no moving in the morning at least. 
Our escort from llhoms now lell us, as their commission had 
ended, thougli they delayed their departure until to-morrow. J 
had been advised to apply to the Aga for three or lour of his men, 
but tliis vvould have required a handsome present both to the 
master and the servants. I would have gone over to Arwad, and 
sought a passage up by sea, but there was no })ossible commu- 
nication with the island, except in fine vveather. The roads were 
represented by all to be tlie most unsafe in Syria, from the depre- 
dations of the Nesseary j and stories were told us of a Trank and 
six people of the country being murdered between this and Lati- 
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kea within the last four months, beside poor Colonel Boutain. At 
this moment, too, they were even more insolent than usual ; since 
some soldiers had been sent into the mountains by Mustapha Baba, 
at the re(piest of Lady Hester Stanhope, to search out and punish 


the murderers of that I'rench traveller. 


There was no alternative, 


therefore, but that of seeking out some companions ; and fortu- 
nately, by ciKpiiry, we found some who were bound that way, and 
agreed to depart a day sooner than they intended for the sake ot 
our mutual protection, 'fhe weather confined us all to the coffee- 
house until nearly sunset, when it broke off, and enabled me to 
breathe a free air after being sulibcated by smoke and stunned by 
noise. IMy walk was of short duration, though it admitted of my 
seeing all the few remains of antiquity in the town. 

The fort of Orthosia, lor this was the aiicicnt name of that 


place under the government of the Crusaders, remains still nearly 
entire, and ])rcsents an a})pearanco of tolerable strength. The 
circuit of its outer wall, including also the sitle towards the sea 
which is open, is, perhaps, nearly half a mile. The wall is con- 
structed of very large stones and excellent masonry, with square 
buttresses at etpial distances, and a wide and deep ditch before it. 
Within this outer wall is a second tlitch, partly hewn down 
out of the firm rock, and the inner wall is then formed by the 
sides of large buildings presented towards it. llustic masonry 
is seen only in some parts, the greater portion being smooth, 
and loop-holes are frequent in the walls j but whether any part 
of tills was Ivoinan work and anterior to the Norman buildings 


within, seemed diflicult to determine. 


The form of the fort is 


nearly a square, presenting three of its sides to the land, and the 
fourth to the sea, at right angles with the direction of the coast, 


or nearly N. and S. The only entrance into it is at the N.W. angle, 
within a few yards of the water’s edge, and over a ruined paved 
way. The first gate, which has a pointed arch, with rustic masonry 
anti the trefoil sculptured on its central stone, leads to a Gothic 
porch, the vaulted roof of which is banded with cross ribs, having 
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the rose at the point of intersection, quite in the Norman style ; 
and yet every part of this work, within and without, seems coeval 
in point of date. 

On passing through this porch, the inner ditch is crossed, and 
on the opposite side of it is laid open the interior of a large 
building called the Divan. This is a long and lofty room, of 
about 100 feet in extent, having a vaulted roof without pillars, 
and running nearly E. and W. Its side toward the ditch is partly 
broken down, but enough remains to show that it formed a portion 
of the ir .ler works of fbrtiHcation, as there is here a long covered 
way with embrasures and loop-holes for archery. The southern side 
of the building, which still remains perfect, shows a range of large 
windows, with the broad Saxon arch, and some smaller ones of a 
pointed form. The masonry is smooth throughout, but all solid 
and good. Within, the vaulted roof is banded by cross ribs, like 
the outer porch ; and at the points from which they spring to 
diverge over the ceiling, falling between every two windows, are 
seen a succession of crowned heads, from which these bands seem 
to issue, or oil which they may be supposed to rest. These heads 
have some expression given to them by the turn of the neck, and 
are executed with a free hand. The crowns arc all varied, though 
the trefoil and the flcur-de-lys are, I think, seen in each. The 
features are much mutilated by the Arabs, the iconoclastic prin- 
ciple of whose religion induces them often to disfigure the most 
interesting parts of sculpture. Enough remains, however, to 
show that the heads, as well as the crowns, were varied ; and it 
struck me on the spot that they might possibly be portraits of 
the sovereign princes and warrior chiefs who were united in the 
redemption of the Holy Land from the hands of the infidels. 
The chronicles of these dark times often speak of Orthosia as a 
strong and important station of the Christian armies, and it was 
honoured with a bishop’s see in the province of Tyre ; so that 
this might have been, as the Arabs term it, a divan, or hall of 
council, since it neither resembles a church nor a mere place of 
strength. Attached to it are extensive buildings, now made so 
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indistinct by the erection of modern dwellings on their ruins, that 
no plan of them could he traced. 

Besides the edifice described, there is a portion of a lofty 
semicircular wall, with windows in it, now crowded witli buildings 
also, and several inferior vestiges of former days. 

The whole of the modern town of Tartoosc is within the walls 
of the ancient fort. Its habitations arc of the ordinary kind. It 
has a new mosque with a minaret near an open square, and a 
coffee-house, but neither manufactories or public bazars. The 
population are estimated at about 500, wholly Moslems, and the 
Aga who governs the town has merely a personal guard of about 
twenty men. 

Without the fort arc traces of a more extensive ditch and wall 
that encompassed the ancient city, and fragments of buildings 
and granite pillars, mark the place of former grandeur. Amid all 
these scattered remains, the only edifice left standing is a large 
Christian church, at a short distance to the S.K. of the town. Its 
interior is 05 paces>-in length, 45 in breadth, and its height from 
50 to 60 feet. It faces due K. by JM., and is divided into three 
aisles, by two rows of clustered pillars, like those of our cathedrals 
in Kngland. Some of the capitals of' these are a bastard Corinthian, 
others contain a succession of broad leaves folding over each other, 
and others again exhibit the folds of drapery united by a brooch in 
the form ol a rose. The roof is banded by cross ribs, with roses 
at the point of intersection, and the whole has perfectly a Gothic 
air throughout. The mouldings of the arch of the great front 
door were broken away, we Avere told, by a Turkish Aga, who is 
reported, as usual, to have found immense treasures concealed there. 
It has an architrave of red granite, perhaps from some still older 
ruined work here, but excepting this injury, the edifice remains 
surprisingly perfect, and might be easily repaired. It is now 
appropriated to no other use than as a shelter for herds of cattle. 

The island of Arwad, which bears from hence S.W. by S. 
distant about three miles, has a larger and more populous town 
than Tartoose, and is visited by vessels from every part of the 
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coast. It appears, both in form, size, and relative situation to the 
continent, to be exactly what Tyre must have been before it was 
connected to the main land by the isthmus of Alexander. Like 
that renowned mart of commerce, it must have anciently enjoyed 
a high consideration, and seems to have been itself a kingdom, as 
Rab-slickah when he despatches messengers of reproof to Heze- 
kiah, says to liim, “ Where is the king of Hamath and the king 
of Arwad, and the king of the city of Tepharvaim, of Hen a and 
Ivah ?” (2 Kings, xix. 13.) It furnivshed mariners and soldiers to 
Tyre, as may be gathered from the lamentation which Ezekiel is 
ordered to take up for that city. “ The inhabitants of Zidon 
and Arwad were thy mariners. The men of Arwad with thine 
army were upon thy walls round about.” (xxvii. 11.) As the 
Aradus of the Greeks and Homans, it helped, in conjunction with 
Tyre and Sidon, to form the city of Tripoli's, by the union of these 
three colonies; and enjoyed, Lesides, a command upon the con- 
tinent as far as Gabala, or the .rebclee of the prestmt day. The 
advantages of an insulated situation, and the wealth and power 
which may be attained by maritime commerce, are strikingly illus- 
trated by the history of these celebrated marts, the whole source 
of their greatness being apparently founded in these. 

The island of Arwad has, at the present moment, a jmpulation 
of from 1500 to 2000, besides strangers, which may ordinarily 
amount to 500 more. As belonging to the department of the sea, it 
is independent of all the governors on the coast, and acknowledges 
only the authority of the Cabiidiin Basha, (or, as it is usually written, 
Capitan Pasha,) who sends here annually an Aga from Constantino- 
ple. It is low, rocky, and covered with buildings, having no cul- 
tivated soil, so that it draws its suiiplies of provisions from the 
adjacent shore. From its southern edge extends a long broken reef, 
showing itself above water at intervals, and following nearly the 
direction of the coast. It has a clear entrance, however, round the 
northern point, and within this is good shelter from the prevailing 

winds of the sea between the island and the main. The inhabitants 
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are wliolly occupied in commerce; and we counted, at the present 
moment, twenty-five sail of vessels, large and small, at anchor 
there. From all enquiries, it seemed that, like New Providence 
in the West Indies, and Malta in the Mediterranean, it was 
purely a mart of transit, and that it owed this chiefly to some 
favourable exemptions from duties exacted in the ports of the 
continent near. 

I could not obtain any information of ancient ruins there, 
though some might certainly be expected, nor of the spring of 
fresh water in the sea mentioned by Pliny*; but, perhaps, the ig- 
norance and indifference of those, whom I questioned, was the 
cause of their not having attracted their notice. 

Saturdmj, May 4. — We were all stirring at day-break, and, 
our little caravan assenubling before the door, we took a morning 
cup of coffee, and left Tartoose before the sun appeared. Conti- 
nuing our route along by the sea-shore, wo came in about an hour 
to Nahr-cl-Husscin, a river, with a stream not Ibrdable, and which 
we crossed over a stone bridge ol* good construction. In two 
hours more we passed a second river, of less depth and rapidity, 
called Nahr-el-Mcrkeeali, from a village of that name above ; and, 
in about an equal space of time, wc came beneath the castle of 
JVIerkub, having it about a mile within us on our right. It is larger 
than the castle of Hhussan; though, like it, apparently a Saracenic 
work. It is seated on the summit of a round hill, and built in a 
triangular form, having its outer angle facing about N.W. towards 
the sea. At this angle is a large round tower, and several smaller 
ones arc seen along the outer wall. The mixture of black and 
white stone, in alternate layer.s, is also visible from hence, and 
quite in the Mohammedan taste. It is commanded by a still 


* Between the island of Aradus and tlie continent tliere was a ibunttiin of fresh 
water, arising at tlie bottom of tlie sea, M'here it was .50 cubits deep, and from whence 
tile water was conveyed to the surface through pipes made of leather, — /V/n. Nal. 
Hist. b. V. C.3. 
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higher hill above it to the south, and is otherwise of very little 
strength, but suffered to fall into gradual decay without repair, 
and is now inhabited by the families of such Moslem peasants as 
v'enture to live here among the Nessearies. It is tliought by 
Maundrell that this may be probably the same castle mentioned by 
Adrichomius and others, to which the bishops of Balanea and 
others were forced to translate their see, by reason of the insults of 
the Saracens.* 

As we passed along the beach of the sea here, we noticed sin- 
gular clusters of small hills, like the effects of some convulsions in 
the earth ; and towards the beach itself^ were large severed masses, 
presenting cliffs, in which small pieces of tlie black porous stone 
were imbedded in a yellowish sand and clay ; some of these masses 
being from twenty to thirty feet in height, I took from thence 
two specimens, which, on closer examination, looked almost like 
cinders: the whole of the stone along the shore here was of the 
black porous kind, and the sand of the beach was like fine steel 
•filings or powder of iron. On the west side of the hill, fronting 
the sea, was a small Moslem village called El-Beathyj and below, 
just after passing the cliffs described, we came to a large ruined 
building called El-Bos, apparently arched on the inside. There 
was near this, a square tower on the hill above, called Boorje-el- 
Bos; but around the ruin below were seen granite pillars, anti 
other vestiges of more extensive works, which marked the site of 
some former town. Whether this might be the Paltus of Strabo, 
which he places here on the coast of the Aradii, between Jebelce 
and Arwad, is not easy to decide. The pillars here, however, are 
evidently ancient, and this is the only name which he gives that 
would bear a resemblance in its most corrupted form. On the 
north-east of the castle, on the top of a lower eminence, is the 
town of Merkub or Merghub, which is peopled by Moslems, and 
shows a large cluster of houses, with a tall minareh rising Iroiu 


’ Maundreirs Travels, 8vo. p. 23. 
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among them. the castle itself may be thought to be the same 
with the Margatto of Adrichomius, the town now going under the 
same name may well be the Maratlius of Strabo, which he places 
also on this coast; but the existence of some vestiges, of decided 
antiquity, would be necessary to support that assumption, as the 
resemblances of names alone can seldom be deemed sufficient. 

It was about noon when we reached Bariias, where we halted 
at a coffee-house to refresh. This was a large arch-roofed building 
of about 150 feet in length, and of a proportionate height and 
breadth, similar to the one we had seen in a more ruined state at 
El-Bos. There were here also several fragments of granite pillars 
scattered about ; and on an artificial eminence, amid the few huts 
of the present inhabitants, were seen the vestiges of what appeared 
to have been a fort of Roman construction. It is seated at a short 
distance up from the sea ; and has near it a small, but sweet and 
clear, stream, and a bay formed by a gentle concavity in the line of 
the shore. It may be safely assumed, therefore, as the Balanea 
of Strabo, which he numbers amon«: the towns of the Aradii 
on this part of the coast. 

During our stay of about an hour at Banias, there halted at it 
some Turkish Christians, who scarcely understood a word of Arabic, 
returning to Anadolia from their pilgrimage of Easter at Jerusalem. 
Almost at the same time there stopped to repose a party of nine 
Indians, five males and four females, who had come from Hindoos- 
tan to Bagdad, from thence to Aleppo, and were now going down 
the coast, intending to reach Egypt, and from thence perform the 
pilgrimage of the prophet to Mecca. 

Those last spoke Arabic better than the Turks, whom they thus 
crossed in their way. As they had been already nine months from 
their homes, and had come all the distance on foot, subsisting by 
the charity of those they met, their surprise was extreme at hear- 
ing me address them in their own tongue, for since leaving Bagdad 
they had not met with one who understood it. 
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We quitted Banias after our repast; and, still continuing along 
the sea-shore, we came, in about an hour, to the Nahr-el-Boorje, so 
called from a square tower near it. There was here a ruined bridge, 
no longer passable, so that we forded the river, and saw in its 
stream several small sea turtles, which had no doubt come up 
there from the coast. In half an hour more, we came to Nahr-el- 
Khan, so called from a large khan and the tomb of its founder near 
it ; and here also was a broken bridge, which obliged us to ford 
the stream, where we saw again the small sea turtles mentioned 
before. 

From thence we were about an hour in reaching a large river 
called Nahr-el-Sin*, from a town of that name above it, peopled 
by Nessearies. There are stationary Arabs, who live upon its banks 
in tents of reed and straw, called Arab-el-Mulook, or Arabs of 
the king, or of the country ; and the river is thence called Nahr- 
el-Melek, or the king’s river. The stream is broader, deeper, 
and more rapid than either the Jordan, the Adonis, or the 
Orontes ; it is at the same time beautifully clear, and has over it a 
good stone bridge of two large and wide arches. At its mouth 
are the ruins of a large building, probably a fortress, and on its 
northern bank are seen several granite pillars, with other marked 
remains of antiquity ; but what station might have occupied this 
eligible site does not immediately appear. 

In halfan hour from hence we passed a smaller stream, called 
Nahr-el-Besaeteen, and in another half hour wo reached the town 
of Jebelee. As it was yet early, I was desirous of pushing on for 
Ladikea (or Laodicea), but my companions were not to be hurrieil. 
We accordingly halted here, and put up at the public coffce- 


* It was at the bourcc of this river, the Nahr-el-Sin, which is only aj,ew hours’ 
journey fi’oni its mouth, that Mr. Boulain was assassinated : he had left the coniuiun 
road for the purpose of tracing the river to its head, and was shot by a party of two 
or three Nessearies there. This information w'ns given to us by some persons whom 
wc met near this spot. 
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shed. The importunities of those around us, who had learnt from 
the rest of our party that I was from the country of the Franks, 
scarcely permitted me to see any thing of the town, or indeed even 
to stir from the crowd by which I was encircled, until I caught a 
moment for that purpose, while the assembly dispersed to evening 
prayers. This itself took place in so singular a way that it is, 
J>erhaps, worth describing. Our station was in a long covered 
passage, being the continuation of a street over which rooms had 
been built. The coffee-house was at one corner of this, and on 
the outside were benches of stone covered with a temporary awn- 
ing of reeds and leaves. Along the side of the passage, beneath 
these benches, and on different parts of the little hill near, were 
assembled at least 500 people, some smoking, others singing, 
others playing at chess, and all engaged in recreations. When the 
sun had set, an elderly man came to the door of the mosque, 
which fronted immediately towards the middle of the company, 
and cried aloud “ Is it yet Muggrib or not?” In so mixed a mul- 
titude, unison of opinion, where there was the least room to doubt, 
would have been singular indeed. Some replied that it was long 
past, and accused him of negligence ; others, that it was not yet 
arrived, and blamed his impatience. Warm disputes occurred, and 
the whole party was set in agitation, until the crier, finding it, per- 
haps, best to follow his own estimation of time, exclaimed aloud, 
“ God is great! God is great! God is great!” following it by the 
usual invitation to prayer. Some laughed and jested on the pre- 
vailing difference of opinion ; others were more grave and devout : 
some said, “ Let me first finish my nargeel j” and those of our 
own party contented themselves with enquiring after the rice for 
supper. When the invitation ceased, the muezzin, or crier, himself 
joined in the jest, and uttered some pleasantries on those who had 
been loudest in the dispute! 

The town of Jebelee is thought to contain about 400 houses, 
and from two to three thousand stationary inhabitants. It has 
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three mosques, two large coflfee-houses, a small baziir, and many 
separate shops. It is seated near the edge of the sea ; but is not 
frequented by vessels, having no good shelter, and its population 
subsisting chiefly by inland trade and agriculture. The greater 
part of the country which we had passed in our journey of to-day 
was inhabited by Nesscaries, who draw their chief supplies from 
hence, where the people are all Moslems. The range of mountains 
from Tartoose to Jebclee, as well as the extensive plain between 
them, and the sea-shore throughout all that tract, are almost as 
fully peopled as the range of Lebanon; and the same activity and 
industry prevailing among the Nessearics as among the Druses, 
the same demands exist, and the supplies drawn by them from the 
coast are equally great. Their returns arc made in the produc- 
tions of the soil ; and, next to Ladikea, Jebelce is the town whicli 
profits most by this mutual intercourse. 

This is the ancient Gabala, which is fixed by Strabo as the 
boundaries of the Aradii on the continent northward, and is men- 
tioned also by other ancient writers. “In the time of the Greek 
emperors,” says Maundrcll, “ it was dignified with a bishop’s see, 
in which sometimes sate Severian, the grand adversary and arch- 
conspirator against St. Chrysostom.” 

The usual wreck of former magnificence is here left to confirm 
the care with which the most inferior of the Homan stations wert? 
embellished and improved. Near the sea are the ruins of a mole 

of masonry, anciently uschI for the security of shipping ; but being 
now ruined, the smallest boats take shelter in a little bay in the 
bed of rock before the town. Granite pillars, hewn blocks, exca- 
vated sepulchres, &c. all testify the works of former days ; but the 
only interesting monument remaining is part of a fine Roman 
theatre. This faced towards the north, and appears to have had a 
closed front, which is now occupied, as well as the whole of the 
space between the niches and the stage, by modern dwellings 
erected there. The entrances into these dwellings are by the 
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arched doors, which served the same purpose to the audience of' 
the theatre ; some of them being partly filled up, and others left 
nearly in their original state. The outer front of the semicircular 
wall had, above the lower range of doors, a colonnade of Doric 
pilasters going all round the second story, and was the only theatre 
I had yet seen with this exterior ornament. Above these but 
little of the wall remained. The benches for the spectators, and 
the flights of steps intersecting them, could still be seen from the 
outside; but there was no getting within, without intruding upon 
the families residing there. 

The extent of the front, imperfectly mcfisured, was about a 
hundred paces ; and it seemed on the whole inferior only to the 
theatres of Amman and Bosra, in extent or beauty. 

Immediately facing this monument of the Homan love of plea- 
sure, is a more modern proof of the attachment of their successors 
to austerity and voluntary privation. This is the great mosque 
and tomb of Sultan Ibrahim, whose history is told, and whose se- 
pulchre is described by Maundrell. Teojdo of all religions, even 
Idolaters and Jews, are admitted to pay it reverence : but the night 
was now so set in that we could not examine it. It appears very 
large, has a Hue m inarch, two domes, some excellent gardens, a 
fountain, and a bath attached to it, and enjoys an agreeable situation, 
being without the precincts of the town, and surrounded by culti- 
vated land. In a modern cemetry here I noticed several tombs 
that were covered with pent-roofed stones, raised at the corners, 
exactly like those used over the sarcophagi of the Homans, and 
probably handed down from age to age as a coj)y of them. 

On our return we found an excellent supper of rice and milk, 
furnished to our party by the keeper of the tomb of Sultan Selim, 
who was himself a mufti, and a man of greater consideration here 
than the governor himself. We went in the evening to pay him a 
visit, and found him surrounded by grave and green-turbaned 
Shereefs; but though he had performed to us this act ol* hospitality. 
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he scarcely deigned to open his lips to any of the company, and 
certainly for more than half an hour not a breath was heard in his 
presence. 

Our return to the coffee-house was welcomed by more free- 
dom and gaiety. A number of lamps were hung from side to 
side of the street, as in Egypt, and as numerous a party as that of 
the afternoon were assembled. The cocoa nut-shell, for the bot- 
tom of the nargeel, is here discontinued, and a long coarse green- 
glass vessel is used in its stead, apparently of German manufacture. 
The mei wear jubbes or outer cloaks of white shalloon, instead of 
cloth or cotton ; and in their features gradually lose that of the 
Arab race, and approach insensibly toward that of the Turkish. 

Sunday, May 5. — We had lain down on the benches beneath 
an awning of leaves, but obtained no rest from the myriads of fleas 
that revelled on our blood. We were all up, therefore, a full hour 
before the dawn, and quitted Jcbclec as soon as it was light. In- 
stead of the cultivated plain which we had passed from Tartoosc 
to this place, we had now a dry heathy road on a sandy soil. In 
half an hour we j)assed a small stream called Nahr-el-Jebelee, and 
in half an hour more we passed another called Nahr-el-Mctheek, 
both barely fordable. Beyond this we met several parties of fal- 
coners, with grey hawks held on a glove on the left hand, having 
strings to their feet, and small brass bells on their tails, but we 
saw no exercise of the sport. 

In about an hour from hence we crossed a large stream, called 
Nahr-el-Soba, and we here saw several suspicious parties, of two 
or three men in each, who, our companions insisted, were lying in 
wait for the unwary passengers. Turning up from the line of the 
coast more to the eastward, we came in an hour to Nahr-el-Eadikea, 
or, as it is also called, Nahr-el-Kebeer. We crossed this by a large 
stone bridge of five arches, of the most singularly barbarous con- 
struction, the central arch being the smallest, and the upper pave- 
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ment of the bridge ascending and descending like the waves of the 
sea; so lliat the centre was actually the lowest part, and presented 
the appearance of a bridge in the act of breaking in two. 

The ground was here cultivated, and, after an hour’s smart 
ride, we went up over a gentle hill, and came immediately into 
Ladikea ; the whole of the coast between it and Tarabolus forming 
a shallow bay. Our Moslem companions now left us, and being 
taken to the house of Signior Monsi Elias, the British consul or 
agent there, we met a welcome reception. 

The remainder of the day was entirely passed in receiving the 
visits of some hTanks, and other Christian merchants, who were 
disengaged from business ; and the evening was passed with a large 
party pf the consid’s friends. 

Monday^ May 6. — The road from hence to Aleppo could 
no more be traversed in safety without an escort or a caravan, than 
that by which we had recently come here ; and none being on the 
point of departure, it was thought necessary to wait for one. The 
interval admitted of my making an excursion round the environs 
ol‘ the town, and seeing the greater part of its interior. 

Eadikea is situated on the northern edge of a tongue of land 
which projects from the general line of the coast, and terminates 
the bay between it and Tarabolus. The town stands chiefly on a 
level ground, being open to the sea on the W. and N.W., and hav- 
ing behind it, on the S. E., a ridge of low land running out in the 
line of the promontory itself. To the north is an extensive line of 
flat coast ; to the east a plain of cultivated land, going back to the 
hills leading up to the country of the Nessearies ; to the S. E. the 
bottom of the bay, in which is seen the town of .Tebelee, bearing 
S. by E. ^E. from 15 to 18 miles ; to the south the snowy heights 
of Tjcbanon, the extreme western point visible bearing S. by W. 60 
or 70 miles ; and to the west the broad expanse of the ocean. The 
t own is of an irregularly circular form, and may be about two miles 
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in extreme circuit. It stands at the distance of less than a mile 
from the sea, and has its mina, or port, distinct from it. The 
streets of the town are in general narrow, and often covered. 
Some few, indeed, are wide and open, but they are found to be in- 
convenient from their free admission of the sunshine. The houses 
are chiefly built of stone, but can boast no peculiar excellence. 

There are here twelve mosques, four baths, five churches ot 
the Greek communion, one Maronito, and one attached to that of 
the Latins. The bazars are of ordinary construction, but well fur- 
nished, and the resident population is estimated to amount to eight 
thousand. 

The port, which is situated to the westward of the town at 
about a quarter of an hour’s distance, is a small bason, capable of 
containing, when closely moored, from thirty to forty sail. Its en- 
trance is narrow, and, being open to the sea, is difficult in blowing 
weather ; but the shelter is excellent within, as the port is, indeed, 
a complete pier. There were now in it eighteen shaktoors and 
small coasting vessels ol‘ the country, and a French brig, of about 
iOO tons, lying moored to the rocks. Larger vessels, it is said, cannot 
enter from want of a sufficient depth of water ; a defect which Suli- 
man Basha, of Acre, under whose government the greater part of 
the coast of Syria lies, has endeavoured to remedy, by sending to 
Malta for men and engines to deepen it. At the entrance of the 
port is an old Turkish castle, now in a very ruined state, though it 
is, itscH*, erected on the remains of former works, as near its base 
are seen large piles of granite pillars used in its construction. 
There is a good wharf lor landing goods from boats ; and the 
custom-house, the magazines, and all the mercantile offices are 
near; so that the Mina, as it is called, forms a little town of itself, 
as at Tarabolus, having also a mosque there for the accommodation 
of the faithful. The chief export from this ])ort is tobacco, grown 
in the mountains east of the town, and celebrated all over Turkey, 
but particularly esteemed in Egypt. It is estimated that there are 
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at least fifty cargoes sent annually to different parts, of which 
twenty-five find a ready sale at Damietta. There is, besides, a 
small export trade of cotton and oil to the southern ports upon the 
coast, with some few bales of silk. The imports are much more 
various ; rice, and even corn, from Egypt ; wine, soap, and cheese, 
from Cyprus ; coffee, sugar, and all kinds of British manufactures 
from Malta, with assorted cargoes from the south of France and 
the Adriatic ; all of which are distributed through the country, by 
way of the great marts of Aleppo, Hamah, Hhoms, and Damascus. 

It is well known that this town was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, who governed Syria after the death of Alexander, and that 
he called it, in honour of his mother, Aao^Ueia. This name is 
still so well preserved, that if an Arab were to hear the original 
one from the mouth of a Greek, he could not pronounce it any 
otherwise than he now docs, as Latfikeia ; and if a Greek were to 
hear the Arab pronunciation of it, he would probably write it in 
the characters of its original orthography. 

It is said to have been adorned with great magnificence, both 
by its founders and his successors ; and there are sufficient proofs 
remaining of its having possessed some fine monuments of art. The 
principal of these is a square building in the S. E. quarter of the 
town, about fifty feet long on each side, and of an equal or perhaps 
greater height. It is now so surrounded by modern dwellings, that 
one cannot see all its parts ; but from that which is accessible it 
appears to have been either a triumphal gate, or a small votive 
temple to Mars. Each of its faces presents a fine arch, occupying 
the whole breadth of the building, excepting only the angular 
pilastres and side architraves ; above is a pediment with a sculp- 
tured soffit, a rich frieze, and perhaps a cornice, but now broken 
away. In the frieze are seen a succession of war emblems, such 
as the shield, the spear, the helmet, and the body armour of the 
Roman soldier; which devices, from their resemblance to those on 
the Doric tomb at Soeda in the Haurun, would have induced me 
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to think this also a sepulchral monument, had it not been open on 
all sides by arches in the way described. These are now built up 
by paltry walls of modern masonry, and the whole is occupied by a 
Moslem family who reside there, so that we could not examine the 
interior without their permission. The order of this interesting 
edifice is Corinthian, the style chaste, the execution good, and the 
whole in a state of liigh preservation, considering that it is sur- 
rounded by other buildings, and used as a common dwelling. 

Not far from this are four Corinthian columns, with their 
architrav s, still remaining erect, and apparently the portion of a 
portico to some ancient temple ; these also are in a pure taste, and 
remain still very perfect. 

In different parts of the town, particularly in a street north of 
these, and in the Sookh-cl-Serdj, or Saddle Bazar, there are seen 
ranges of granite columns still erect, and incorporated with the 
modern buildijigs. They were probably remaining portions of 
colonnades to some public edifices which still remained standing 
after the general destruction of the buildings to which they be- 
longed ; and advantage might thus have been taken to build the 
walls of the modern dwellings in a line with them, so as to include 
them in the walls thernselves, and thus contribute considerably to 
the strength of the fabric. 

On the hill which overlooks the town on the S. K. stood 
anciently the castle, of which nothing remains but heaps of rub- 
bish, now partly covered by a wood of olives. Carge and deep 
cisterns, and wells, are also seen on the hill to the south of the 
town j and from one of them, containing an excellent spring, water 
is brought to the town, and sold at eight paras, or about two-pence 
sterling, per large goat-skin. 

The Necropolis of the ancient city was near the sea, on the 
north and north-west of the buildings, which do not ever appear 
to have extended close to the water in that direction. There are 
here, still remaining, many ancient sepulchres hewn out of the rock. 
They arc descended to by flights of steps, like those south of 
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Tartoose, when a square, and sometimes an arched door, leads to 
dark chambers in which the sarcophagi were deposited in cells, in 
tlie usual way. The rocks here seem also to have formed the 
quarries for the buildings of the living, as appearances of that kind 
arc seen all around. 

The environs of Ladikca having many olive grounds, gardens, 
little country retreats, and places of pleasure ; the inhabitants are 
all fond of rural recreation j and those who cannot afford time for 
a longer excursion, seat themselves along the sides of the public 
roads, both in the morning and in the evening, to enjoy the fresh- 
ness of the air, and, as they themselves say, to lengthen out their 
days by delight. 

Tuesday^ May 7. — The day was devoted to an excursion 
into the country, at a small village of Nessearies, called Bisneada, 
where some Frank families were then remaining. 

It is situated at the distance of about an hour from Ladikca 
to the N. E., and being on a hill, enjoys a pure air and delightful 
prospect. It commands a view of all the wide and extensive line 
of plain along the coast from north to south, terminated in that 
quarter by the snowy range of Lebanon ; behind it are the moun- 
tains of the Nessearies, among which, a peaked one, called Jebel 
Okrah, or the bare mountain, is conspicuous ; and before it is the 
town of Ladikca on the coast, and the blue line of the western sea. 

There is, in this village, an ancient fountain, over which is a 
semi-dome of excellent masonry, the concave part of the semicircle 
l)clow having a sculptured moulding, and a line of niches for 
statues, the whole of Greek or Roman construction. Its waters 
arc pure and excellent. An English Consul, named Broad, had, 
about a century ago, chosen a platform in the middle of this vil- 
lage for the site of his country house, and had built there, accord- 
ing to report, a little palace, with every Eastern luxury, of fountains, 
courts, and gardens in miniature. In one of those frequent revo- 
lutions which happen in this country, it was chosen by a rebel 
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pasha as a military station, and the whole fabric was totally demo- 
lished. The foundations are now shown as a proof of the insta- 
bility of every thing among this people. Wc were kindly received 
here by the French consul, M. Guys, grandson to the celebrated 
Guys, who published the “ Voyage Ttmcrairr dans la Greece' and 
nephew to the present M. Guys, Consul (General of France at 
Aleppo. We found him an intelligent and amiable young man. 
There was here also the wife of thti former French consul of 
Ladikca, with her children, among whom was a daughter who had 
been married to the consul of Bagdad, who was recently dead. 
This young girl of eighteen had come with an infant child across 
the Desert from Baghdad to Aleppo, and was sixty days by the 
caravan on the road. We had an Armenian singer, who accom- 
panied himself on the tamboura, or hand-drum ; and a Jewish 
musician, who played on an instrument called, in Arabic, canofic, 
in French, psalterion^ and by us, the dulcimer ; and among the 
audience were Mohammedans, Christians, and Nessearies. We 
passed our day most agreeably, and returned to town in the cool 
ol‘ the evening. 




CHAP. XX VI. 

M 

JOURNEY FROM LADIKEA, THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS, TO ANTIOCH. 

ll KDNKSD.iY, J/rt// 8. — There being ii small caravan going (o 
Antilky, or Antioch, J was advised to profit by it, as it was but 
little out of the direct road to Aleppo ; and we accordingly pre- 
pared early for our departure. 

It was about nine o’clock before we left I^adikea, when we 
set out in a party ol‘ eight persons, with about 18 mules, some 
laden and others light. We directed our course about N.N.E. 
having the lofty peak of .lebel Okrah, or the bare mountain, right 
before us, and in an hour passed between tlie villages of llisneada 
and Dumserkah, the former on a hill on our right, the latter in the 
plain on our left, both distant about half a mile. Wi' met several 
parties of Nesseary peasants, going witli fire- wood to Ladikea ; 
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llicir features were peculiar to tlicmselv’es, and iieitlier Turkish nor 
Arabian; their complexions often rosy, and their hair light; such 
of the women as we saw were in general very ugly, and unveiled. 

In half an hour from hence we crossed a small stream by a 
little bridge, called Moyat-el-Kanjara, from a village of that name 
above, and saw there several small turtles. As this was distant 
from two to three miles from the sea, while the water was almost 
stagnant here, and the bed of the stream dry in many places, it 
is not likely that they came up from the coast ; they wtjrc fur- 
nished with fins, and not feet, as in the land tortoise, and were 
generally about a foot in length. We met near to this a small 
caravan of ninlcs from Antaky, in which were Turcoman soldiers ; 
the dress and featuiT's of the people approached gradually to that 
of the Turks in Asia JMinor; and we were now saluted in Turkish, 
and nol, in Arabic, as we passed. 

In half an hour we crossed another small stream, called IVToyat- 
el-Kersanali, with a villaf»:c of that name on our right close to the 
road ; and on the left, farther off, one called JVlukautry. In another 
hour and half we reached a clear torrent, called Nahr-el-Arab, in 
a small valley, where all the ])arty halted to refresh, while the 
animals grazed on its banks. 

W e (juitted this spot about an hour after noon. Hitherto 
we had jiassed through a cultivated land, but now our track lay 
over a ridge of* limestoiu* hillocks, covered with box, myrtle, and 
other wild shrubs in jirolusion. Our course was still about 
N.N.IO. over this, which brouglit us in about an hour to a fine 
little valley and plain, called W ilili Kandeel, through the midst of 
which Hows a clear and swift stream bearing the same name. WV 
here saw the sea again, and crossed the stream within less than a 
mile of its edge. 

After about an hour’s ride across this plain, having mans 
spots of corn land on both sides of our way, we came into tl e 
narrower part of the vjdley. In this, we crt)sseil the serpentine 
windings of a stream upwards of" twenty times, still following 
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up its general line of direction towards the source. The pehhies 
of its bed were a hard, close-grained, and hcav^ stone, 

speckled with white and black, and having the appearance of a 
fine granite; I preserved some fresh fractured specimens of il. 
The liills on each side of our way were of limestone, and their 
soil white and dry. They were steep, and sometimes inaccessible, 
except to goats ; yet they were well clothed with a profusion of 
wild shrubs, and fine trees growing out of their nearly perpen- 
dicular sides, as well as on their summits. There were here also 
in this narrow valley some fine corn-fields, with enclosures of 
wicker hedge. From its being well watered, the verdure was 
every where luxuriant. Some large oaks were already well clothed 
with their new foliage, and the spring was in its richest dress. 
The fresh odour sent forth l)y the productions of' the vegetable 
world which nature had assembled here was also delightfijl ; and 
all, in short, contributed to render our journey most agreeable. 

After half an hour’s halt by the stream, we ascended a steep 
hill, covered with pines and other trees, and in about an hour 
opened from its summit a deep valley tt) the northward of it, 
called K1 Bujak. No combination of forms and colours cotdd 
be more romantically picturesque than this secluded spot. We 
had mountain, valley, hill, and dale, with rugged rocks and fertile 
plains, and all the shades between the richest cultivation and the 
wildest forest scenery, concentred in one little spot; to conqtlete 
the bcautv of which, a piece of the blue sea was seen throun-h 
the space lelt b> the sloping brows of two approaching liills, its 
level line marking the boundary of tiie western horizon. There 
were in this enchanting vale a number of scattered hamlets, con- 
sisting of three or four cottages each, and many cattle, horses, 
goats, ami sheep. Agriculture seemed to be perf()rmed with un- 
usual neatness and care, and it was here for the first time that I 


met with barred gates. 


as used in England, having never seen them 


before in any [)art of the Turkish Empire. 
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It was about hall au hour before sun-set wlieii we reached 
I lie small hamlet ol Kashi Joak, where we alighted at the residence 
ol the A^a or chief ol’ the tlistrict, and were hospitably received. 

All was now tlecidcdly Turkish. The peasants were of a 
different physio^’iiomy, as well as dress ; and one marked pecu- 
liarity of contrast was, their wearing long boots reaching to the 
knees, ol black leather, ami sliaped like European ones, without 
drawers; while tlie Arabs of Syria all wear long full drawers, and 
either red shoes, or, as often happens, go barefoot. The Aga him- 
self could just express his wants in Arabic ; and as I understood 
scarcely a word of Turkish, my conversation with him was tlirough 
the medium ol’ one of our party as an interpreter. He appeared 
very devout, having a long string of beads, in numbering which he 
muttered certain prayers, but in the midst of these he would often 
break off to converse and laugh, and then resume the thread of 
his devotions again. 

As an Englishman, I was placed on his divan, beside himself, 
while the rest of the passengers of our caravan being j\loslems, 
mostly stood or sat at a respectful tlistance. 'fhis rlistiuction 1 
owed chiellv to the impression which the liberal conduct of I.ady 
Hester Stanhope, and JMr. Barker, towards the ])eopIe of the 
country, had made in favour of our nation. They Jiad botli been 
in this neighbourhood, were })ersonally known to the Aga, and 
were spoken of by all with admiration. 

partook of an excellent supper, and on retiring to rest 1 
was furnished with a good mattrass and pillow, a pair of clean 
sheets, and a new cotton (piilted coverlid; an attention to my 
comfort, for which I hail it not really in my power to make an 
adeijuate return, and all this was done loo in the kindest possible 
manner, without the least [irofession or allectation ol parade. 

'IVtursdai/, Mai / [). — Our caravan prepared early for departure. 
The Aga pressed me strongly to remain a few days with him to 
enjoy the scenery which I so much admireil, promising to send an 
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escort with me to Aleppo whenever I might desire; hut compli- 
ance wou]<l have rctjuircd a greater sacritice of time and expeiice 
tlian I was at liberty to make. I felt, therefore, the necessity of 
persisting in my refusal, so much so, as to leave an impression of 
rudeness or of insensibility to hospitable treatment, on the mind 
of my entertainer. I had been often before thus painfully situated, 
and coidd only regret, as then, that I was not sufficiently the master 
of my own time, my purse, or even my inclination, to make either 
myself or others so liappy as 1 could wish. 

On leaving Kasla Joak, we ascended the summit of the hill 
above it, and travelled for about three hours in a thick forest of 
pines, alternately ascending and descending over rugged roads, and 
often obliged to make wide circuits, from the way being obstructed 
by large liillen trees recently lolled by the woodmen. This brought 
us to a beautiful little circular plain of grass land, called Merj-el- 
Kazhoak, where some Turcoman shepherds were feeding their 
Hocks. In the woods we saw several detached huts of these people, 
formed of reeds, having conical rools, with the usual kitchen im- 
ph'inents, and the fire in an open space on the outside. The huts 
were gua xled by large shaggy dogs, and only the women and chil- 
dren were si'en within the dwcllini»s. In half an hour from this 
plain, still through thick woods of pine, and of another tree, 
called in i\rabic, SedJer-el-Azzer, we crossed a small bridge, calletl 
,Iisser-el-Maln1many, inuler which runs a stream of the same name', 
which, after a winding course, goes into the Nahr-el-Kebeer, south 
of Ladikt'a. 'fliis stream forms the boundary between the govern- 
ment of vVleppo, and that of Acre, undt'r their res])ecttive pashas; 
north of this, even on the st'a-coast, all is subject to the latter, as 
far as Karamania. In an houi from the bridge we entered another 
cultivaleal vallc'y, called \\"adi-cl-Kiissub ; corn, grass, anil herbage 
generally, was more abundant here, and we drank at the clear stream 
of Xahr-el-i\Iahrunany, which ran through it; but the hills became 
less profusely wooded, and above us to tin; N. N. \V^ was the high 
peak of .lebel Okrah, or the bare mountain, well deserving that 
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name, in contrast to the riclily clothed summits of tlie hills that 
siiiToimd its feet. 


From hence we passed over a small ridoe of hills, and soon 
entered another cultivated valley, called Wfidi-el-Eijey. We now 
went on the east side of Jehel Okrah, and continued our course 
almost due north, leaving behind us a fountain called Ain-el- 


Ilaramy, from the traditional report of this having been anciently a 
haunt of robbers ; and, indeed, two men had been lately murdered 


there. 


On the cast of this VV'^ridi-el-Erjey was pointed out to us the 
town of J'Airdy, containing about 300 dwellings, and inhabited 
solely by Turks, about three-fourths JNfoslems and one-fburth 
Christians. Streams and springs of excellent water are here 
abundant, and we drank at two in the way, one of which was 
called Ain-cl-7\joon, issuing like a body of crystal out of the 
living rock. 

The preceding day had been calm and sultry, and the sun 
overcast. During the night it had blown a gale from tlie east- 
ward, and this morning we had cloudy weather, a S.W. wind, and 
some flying showcu’s. Abouf noon, lu)wever, it began to pour 
down torrents of steady rain, insomuch that our caravan thought 
only of a place of shelter. AVe were ex})oscd to it for fully fhrcc 
hours before we reached the valley and plain of lAilakJee, at the 
foot of which were some caves, into which we entered, leaving our 


beasts without. This place must have been the site of some 
Roman settlement; lor, besides the caves, which might have been 
either sepulchral, or troglodjtal, there are vestiges of a very large 
building now completely ruined. Its scattered blocks ol hewn 
stones occupy a considerable space, being grown over with trees, 
and among them are seen ])ortions of pillars and reversetl sarco- 
phagi. W^e saw, too, the portion of a building yet standing, rt'aring 
its head amidst the thickets in which it was enveloped ; and some 


of our party who knew the spot, called it the ruined church, but 
there was no stirring to examine it. The most dccitled feature ol 
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the antiquity of these re.nains was a large stone sarcophagus, still 
perfect, and occupying apparently its original place above ground. 
Its sides were sculptured with Icstoons and wreaths, in the usual 
way; and its cover, whicli was pent-roofed and raised at tlie corners 
after the Roman manner, still continued to close it so perfectly, 
that it was doubtful whether it had ever been opened. 

Violent and successive ]>eals of thunder, lightning, and hail, 
kept us in these caves fidl three hours, so that it was sunset 
before the storm was sufficiently abated lor us to venture out. We 
then made i>ur way toward a cIusIcm* of two or three cottages on 
the hill, while some tletermined to remain in the (‘aves all night. 
We reached the object of our search with some difficulty, and were 
hospitably received by the Turkish ])easants there, furnished with 
an excellent supper, a mat trass, pillow and coverlid, (juite as go(»d 
as at the iVga’s on the night before. 

We observed here a material improvement in the construc- 
tion of the peasants’ dwellings, and in their interior arrangement. 
We hatl a chimney for the fire, as in England, and small windows 
to carry off the siqierffuous smoke. The wife ol‘ the Turkish pea- 
sant was liiir and pretty, yet she went entirely unveiled ; the cook- 
ing utensils and dishes were all of metal, and numerous; every 
one slept on a betl with a coverlid; the children were clean and 
decently dressed; the men were also of a more respectable appear- 
ance than usual ; and all announced our being among a peo])le more 
attentive to their comibrts, at least, than those we had lelt. 

Friday, May 10. — Our party all assembling in the plain of 
I Adakjee below, we joined them at sunrise, and proceeded on our 
way. We kept now a course of NT. N. W. to come out upon the 
sea-shore; aiul after passing through a succession o(‘ narrow and 
woodt'd valleys, we came on a l>road roail, with a paved causeway, 
probably an ancient work. 'Fliis brought us, in half an hour after 
our setting out, to the village o/‘ Karakujee, which contains about 
hfty good stone dwellings. It is Inhabited solely by Turkish 
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Moslems, and some of the houses are liere pent-roofed, with tiles ; 
None of the women veiled themselves, or even affected to do so on 
our approach, but returned our salutes with cordiality. The envi- 
rons are well cultivated with corn, mulberry and fig trees, and 
they have many cattle. 

About another hour from hence, constantly descending, 
brought us to a small slip of plain between the foot of the hills 
and the sea. We came out here by a large village called INfea- 
doo, consisting of about fifty or sixty houses, but these all large, 
and eac’' surrounded by a small piece of ground. The cultiv- 
ation is the same as at Karakajcc, but here all the houses are 
large, pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles. Both men anil 
women wear long boots ; and the former, instead of the red tar- 
boosh, a white pointed woollen cap, like our coasting sailors, with 
generally a white cloth turban wound round it in smooth plaits. 
We could see from hence that the points ol* the range of Jebel 
Okrah, running nearly east and west, descend abruptly into the 
sea, forming a succession of high promontories, and leaving no 
room upon their steep edges even I'or a road around their base. 
This slip of j)lain on which we came out, is the only pi(?ce seen, 
and is about half* Ji mile in breadth, and, much more in length, 
from its commencement southerly to the mouth of the Orontes, 
north. The road runs along from hence under high cliffs ol‘ 
limestone, from which issue, in many places, fine clear springs 
of excellent water, distributing themselves in meanders over the 
plain below. At one of these springs we saw a hewn cistern, and 
an aqueduct leading from it. 

Tn less than an hour after entering the })lain we came to the 
(Brontes, which was here about as broad as the Nile irom the 
Island of Bhoda to Jeeza, or the 'J’hames in the Pool below 
T.,ondon Bridge, between the two outer tiers of shipping. \Vc 
crossed it with our horses in a boat, and the rest of the caravan 
followed in the same way. There were three of these boats, 
each large, though managed by one pair of oars. Tiiey had been. 
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apparently, ships* launches. We found the stream nine feet Jeep 
in the centre ; and the rate of its current about two miles per hour. 
It might, therefore, be easily navigated, if not from the sea, at 
least within. The bar, as far as we could perceive it from above, 
seemed tolerably smooth. There was a small island in the centre 
of the stream, just below where we crossed it, which was now culti- 
vated with mulberry and fig trees in considerable numbers.* 

While the rest of the caravan distributed themselves among 
the villages in the valley to halt here for the day, we profited by 
the delay to go down to the ruins of the ancient Seleucus, near 
the sea. Our road was across a low, and sometimes marshy, land ; 
though here and there we [lassed through good roads, hedged in 
with bushes, on which grew a red flower, now in bloom, and saw 
corn fields, cottages, and cattle in abundance. In about an hour 
we came again under cUfls to the northern extremity of the plain, 
of which the discharge of the river is about the centre. f 'fliis 
])lacc was called El-Moghyer, or The Caves, from the number of 
excavations seen here. It was doubtless the Necropolis of the an- 
cient settlement below, as we saw here many sarcophagi of stone, 
some broken, others quite ])erfect ; some ornamented with bulls’ 
heads, festoons, roses, &c., and others plain ; and we passed three 
in the public road with their j)ent-roofed covers still on, as il‘ in their 
original places. (Toing down westward to the sea, wc passed an 
arched gate with a circular bastion on each side of it ; the arch 
Homan, the masonry not very good ; perhaps a Mohammedan work. 


^ Beyolul iModirca^ tlie country was culled Syria Antiocluaia. On tlic sea coast, 
upon the very caju* ot* this name, was the frec^city SelciuMa, naua il alst) Bieria ; and 
within land was tlie noble and IVee city of Autiocli, surnametl Is])ida})hiie, tliroufrh the 
midst of which ran the river Oronte.s, — Plin. Nat. Hist. b. v. c.21 . 

f The river Orontes was reported to keep its own waters distinct from those oi 
the streams tributary to it, and to carry them separately, or in veins, to the sea. — 
P/in. Nat. I list. b. ii. c. 103. 

Le fleuve Oroides, apres avoir bai/i^ne les pieds du Mont Casius, se perd dans 
la mer Partlicnicnne. — Annnian. MarcAlin. \\\.y.W. c. 8. In liv. xxii. c. 16. this 
iner Parthenienne’^ is also called la iner Issiaque.’" ^ 
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We then went along by what seemed to have been the walls of the 
city, of an irregular form, but the foundations still mostly perfect. 
The stones were large at the bottom, but above these there were 
alternate layers of large and small ones, the last placed endwise in 
the Saracen mode. As the material was asofllimestone, the effects 
of the air and rain, in the course of time, had worn the whole 
surface much away, and rendered it difficult to pronounce on the 
quality of the work. This wall went for nearly a mile in length, 
westward, till we reached the sea, where was pointed out, by the 
man wl accompanied us, a circular space about a furlong up from 
high-water mark, certainly lower than the level of the sea, but now 
grown over with marshy weeds. This he called the Mina, or port, 
and said it was traditionally considered so. It might be capable of 
containing 1,000 v'cssels of the ancients, when moored as in a pier ; 
as it occupies a much larger space tlian either the East or West 
India Docks in London. From the point where we halted to ob- 
serve it, I took the following bearings : — 


C'ape formed by the point of Jebel Okrah 
jieak of Jebel Okrah .... 
Di.seliar^e, or mouth of the Orontes . 

Villag-e of lOl-Jedeatly 

Cliffs full of Caves, oi’ Kl-Moghyer . 

Villajjje of CJiolet^k 

Northernmost point visible 


S. 8. W 18 miles* 

8ou(h 15 miles. 

8. by E 5 miles. 

8. H by S 5 miles. 

8. E, by E. to N.^V. by W. 1 mile. 

N. by a mile, 

N. N.W. tW. . . . 1 mile. 


went from here to the N. W., about a quarter of a mile, 
following the wall all the way, which enclosed even the port too, 
till we came to tlie moles which formed its entrance. These ran 
out into the sea, in nearly a westerly direction, and ap])eared to be 
from SOO to 400 feet apart, with a beach of fine sand between them. 
Tlie northernmost one is almost entirely destroyed, though yet 
visible. The southernmost has a good portion remaining, and is 
composed of massy stones, about ten paces in length, five ui 
breadth, and of an equal depth. 1 had walked over it twice before 
I had pcrceiv'cd it to be a work of masonry, tbinking it to liavc 
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been a mole cut down out of a vein of rock found there originally. 
It seems to have been nearly 100 feet wide, but its length cannot 
well be ascertained, as it is much demolished at the outer end 
towards the sea, as well as on each side. Vessels, after entering 
here, passed directly through a sort of gateway, about 1.50 feet 
wide, made by cutting through the solid rock, a portion of which 
is still standing on each side, with fragments of buildings on the 
northern one, perhaps of a watch-tower or light-house. The port 
within extends from N. E. to S. E., forming an irregular circle ; the 
first part near the entrance being covered with firm soil is culti- 
vated ; and the inner, or lower part, is marshy, as before described. 
There is now a wall of inclosure built across the mouth, merely to 
protect the corn within, and this is a work of the peasants them- 
selves. In the mass of rock left as a pier on the right or south of 
the entrance, is a large cave in its inner face, supported by square 
])illars, most probably used anciently as a ])lace ol* security for boats 
near the gate. The port within was w('ll shelft'red from all winds 
from the northern and eastern (juarters, by the high range of moun- 
tains above, called .lebel-el-lMoosa, and from the southern and 
western ones by the walls of the port itsell! AVe saw here, around 
the outside, as usual in all Homan ruins, an immense quantity of 
broken pottery, of the deep red and ribbed kind j but we noticed 
no portion of buildings remaining in which were sculptured co- 
lumns or other marks of architectural care. 

AVe went from hence to examine the cav^es in the cliff’s above. 
There were of these scarcely less than 300 in all, a number equal 
to those of Thebes in Egypt, and sufficient of itself to ])rove that 
this settlement must have been once highly peopled. Some of 
these were very large, but more generally they did not exceed fif- 
teen or twenty feet square ; the entrances were mostly arched, either 
in a completii semicircle or by an arch over s(juare doorways : and 
some consisted altogether of one open recess of a semicircular form. 
In these were raised benches for depositing the bodies, generally 
one on each side, and facing the doorway, but sometimes m'ore 
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multiplied where the chamber was larger. We saw no places for 
letting in the bodies endwise, as in the sepulchres south of Tar- 
toose, nor did we find any sarcophagi within the caves, the practice 
of burial seeming to have been to deposit the bodies in the 
shallow repository of these lateral benches, which were all in 
arched recesses, as common elsewliere. Numerous sarcophagi were 
seen in different parts of this extensive necropolis without, and 
many of them certainly occupying their original place unmoved. 
Among these were some of the largest T had ever seen, measuring 
about nine feet in length by four and a half and five feet in 
breadth, taken from the outer extremes, and many of them highly 
ornamented. 


This settlement, founded by Seleucus Nicator, the builder of 
Antioch, must have been intended by him chicHy as the sea-port 
of that capital, for the shelter and rendezvous of his Syrian fleet ; 
and for this, no better situation could be chosen than that within 
the southern edge of the range of mountain described, as it fur- 
nished the best shelter, apparently, throughout the bay. Tf a port 
of commerce had been intended, to have communicated from 
thence with Antioch, then some spot on the banks ol‘ the Orontes, 
near its mouth, would have been chosen, as boats with merchan- 


dize might easily navigate its stream. 

This ruined port is nearly fiv^e miles from the discharge of 
that river ; but, as a naval station, it is more capacious, and capable 
of affording more complete shelter. As it was now past Kl-Asser, 
and we had yet tasted nothing but our morning cup of coffee for 
the day, we went to one of the houses on the brow of the cliff 
above, to seek some momentary refreshment. We were hospitably 
received there by a Toorknian farmer, he being a cultivator and 
proprietor of flocks at the same time, who furnished us with a meal 
of bread, milk, cheese, and hard butter from his own dairy. 

There were three houses here, inhabited by persons like liirn- 
self, the dwellers in which came and joined us on the grass. 
Each of these were the best built and most commodious dwellings 
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I had yet seen any where in the country without the limits of 
towns. They were each of two stories, with balconies, arched win- 
dows, window frames, and window shutters of wood, and had each 
a large court before them, with the kitchen and other domestic 
offices apart. Over the door of one of them was an Arabic inscrip- 
tion in marblfc', and tlie whole presented an appearance of wealth 
and comfort extremely rare among the cultivators in other parts 
of Syria. 

The valley in which the Orontes winds down and discharges 
itself into fhe sea is well seen from luaice. Its southern boundary 
is the range of .rebel Okrah, the steep sides of which seem to 
rise abrii])tly from the sea and continue their ascent until they 
terminate in its grey and bare peak, at the height of perhaps 
5,000 feet from the base.* Its northern boundary is the range of 
mountain called .Tebel Moosa, the western extremity of which slopes 
down into a cape at the distance of less than a mile north of the 
moles and entrance of the ruined port described, and its even 
summit runs along to the eastward until it loses itself among more 
uneven hills. The inner or eastern parts of these ranges gratlually 


* Al)ovc' the city Sclcuca there is another inoiintaiii, called Casius, as well as 
that other ol* the same name near Pijlirsium, in Egypt. This hill is of tliat height 
that if a man be on the toj) of it in the dark niglit, at the relief of the fourth watcli, 
hi: may behold tlie sun arising. So that with a little turning of liis face and body, he 
may at oiu* time see both day and night. To get up by the ordinary high way to tlie 
very pitch of it, a man might fetch a compass of nineteen miles; hut climb directly 
u))right it is but tour miles. In the bordia’s of this country runneth the river Orontes, 
which ariseth between Libanus and Anli-Libanus, near to Heliopolis. — /Y//?. AV//. 
/ list. b. V. e. ^12. 

In describing the sacrifice to Jupiter, which was ofl'ered by Julian, from die toj) 
of du* Syrian Mount Casius, an<*tlier historian says, This mountain, which is of a 
rouiiil torm, aiul even in its outline, is covered with wood, and ris(\s to such an ele- 
vated hi'ight, that bi-fiae the ft»urth watch of the night, tlu; first Yiiys of the rising sun 
may be seen from its summit.” — Amnna}!. lib. xxii. c. 11. 

These are merely citial a.s specimens of the exaggerated and liyperbolical descrip- 
tiims of iJie ancients. If these wi re llnar real impressions respecting the jirospect 
from a lieight of .j,0()t) feet; uliat would they have said of tlie Ilimalya, which rises 
25,000 feet above die level of the sea? ^ 
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approach each otlier till tliey seem to meet, tlms leaving a trian- 
gular valley, or plain, between them, its base line being the edge of 
the sea-coast, and its whole length from eight to ten miles. It 
is nearly in the centre of this that the Orontcs winds down its 
course, and the whole of the space on its northern bank is occupied 
by corn fields, mulberry grounds, gardens of fig trees, and detached 
cottages, all excellently built, and mostly of two stories, with slop- 
ing and tiled roofs. 

There is no one town particularly called Swedeeah, this being 
the name given to the whole valley, and to all the villages gencrj illy 
that are contained within it. The residence of the Aga, and the 
winter abode of most of the cultivators here, is at a town on the 
range of Jebel Moosa above, called Zeitoony, and distant from the 
valley about an hour and a half to the N. K. It is said to contain 
nearly 300 dwellings, and to have at least 3,000 inhabitants in 
the winter season. In the spring and summer the landholders 
come down here to attend themselves to the management of their 
farms j and the country is at this time, consecpicntl}', full of popul- 
ation and activity, presenting a most agreeable picture. 

After our repast with the Toorkmans, we descended from the 
hill, and drank at a fountain below, called Ain-el-Ivebeer. The 
cliffs here, as we had remarked at the southern edge of the plain, 
send out various s[)rings of excellent water, and this bears its pre- 
sent n^mc from its pre-eminence over the rest in size and abund- 
ance. Its source seems to have been valued, and perhaps vene- 
rated by the ancients, according to their usual practice ; for over 
the spot where it issued out in a crystal stream from the hard 
rock, a fine arch had been excavated, and other ornaments were 
apparently intended to have been lavished on it. Time has now 
broken down the upper part ; hut enough remains to prove that 
great care and labour was bestowed on the work. The waters, 
like all the otheis in the plain, are of a pure and excellent taste, 
and run in a full stream down to the sea. 

W e went from hence to the house of the Kaihia, or deputy of 
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the governor, to demand shelter for the night, and were received 
with great welcome. As the whole of this district was Moslem, 
and the people mostly Turks, we were surprised to find our host a 
Christian of the Cireek communion, and almost the only one we 
had met since leaving I .«adikea who could converse with us in Ara- 
bic. We were shown into an upper room with three large grated 
windows looking out on a balcony that faced the garden, and allcr 
sunset we were served with an excellent supper of rice pilau, with 
milk and butter, and some fine-flavoured fish from the Orontes. 
It being a fast of the (iret^k church, our host was confined in his 
diet, but we all drank profusely of the wine of* his own vintage, 
which was (piitc equal to any of the wines of’ Lebanon. At night 
we were furnished with inattrasscs and sheets for repose; but here, 
amidst so many promising comforts, that perpetual Asiatic tor- 
ment, of myriads of Heas, was almost unendurable; as, from their 
size, their numbers, and their voracity? they scarcely suffered us to 
catch a mojuent's sleep. 

Safurddi/, Mat/ 11. 1816. — The morning opened with heavy 
showers of rain, the wind blowing still a tempest from the west- 
ward. This occasioned us some detention, but our scattered caravan 
being at length assembletl, we quitted our host about nine o’clock, 
and proceeded on our way. 

Our course was directed to the E.N.E. over a gentle ascent, 
and in less than an hour we gained an eminence, from which we 
opened the beautiful valley of iVIoghyeroon on our right. Above 
if stood a village of the same name, on the northern brow of a 
ridge of hills that divided this valley from that of the Ahssy or 
Orontes, properly so considered, the river flowing to the south 
oi tlu*m. '^riiis valley was full of trees and cultivation, and studded 
over with well-built cottages, j)resenting altogether an enchanting 
picture. On our left ue soon opened the town of Zeitoony, seen 
in the hollow of the southern brow of Jebel Moosa on the north 
of us, with two other villages further on, called Meshernake} and 
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Hhabbabhee, the former peopled by Turkish Moslems, tlie latter 
by Armenian Christians, each containing about 100 inhabit- 
ants. We could now perceive the eastern termination of Jebel 
Moosa, in a bluff point, and beyond it was continued a higher 
range, called Jebel Ahhmar, or the Red Mountain, from the colour 
of some of its cliffs. The former may be tabout 4,000 feet from 
the level of the sea ; the latter, however, is nearer 6,000 in 
appearance, and is the only one around here that has snow on it 
in the winter, excepting only the very peak of Jebel Okrah. 
On the south-side, the whole range of mountain bears this 
name, I’rom the sea to Antioch, as it is nearly one continued 
ridge ; but the peasants have, of course, peculiar epithets for the 
several districts, which would not bo noticed in a geographical 
division. y 

The northern range of Jebel ISloosa and Jebel Ahhmar runs 
about E.N.E. and the southern one of Jebel Okrah N.N.E., until 
they approach near each other above Antioch. The plain be- 
tween their terminating points at the sea-coast has been already 
described. On ascending to the N.E., tlie valley between them 
becomes a succession of smaller eminences, presenting bare hills 
and cultivated valleys, with the stream of the (Brontes flowing 
alon" the foot of the southern mountains as it makes a circuit 

O 

that way in its course. In about two hours we reached a narrow 
but deep and rapid river, called Nahr-el-Karatchiz, which rises in 
the side of Jebel Moosa and flows down into the Ahssy. It was 
barely fordable in the shallowest places, and its stream ran at the 
rate of at least five miles per hour. In tlie course of the next hour 
we crossed four branches of this river, as the rapidity of its course 
occasions it often to take new channels and multiply the number 
of its streams, and all were as deep and as rapid as the first. From 
the last of these we ascended to a hill, and reached a sort of 
opening or pass, near which was a paved road, probably an ancient 
work. From hence we possessed a commanding view of the vale 
of the Orontes, and for the first time saw that river winding along 

4 B 
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its bed, Iicrc making the southern bend before described. A 
number of small hamlets and detached dwellings were scattered 
around ; and the grandeur of the mountains, with the rich fertility 
ol'the plain they enclosed, was as delightful a picture as could be 
viewed. 

Our road became now gradually less interesting, lor after 
passing close to the edge of the river which makes a northern 
bend here, we went up on a high plain, covered mostly with wild 
shrubs, and uncultivated, 'fhe river ajipeared to be not more than 
fifty feet wide, and had, evidently, very little depth, its rate in mid- 
channel being about throe miles an hour. We still saw, however, 
some lew villages on our left, and still more on our right, along 
the banks oflhe stream. It was past noon when- we first obtained 
a view of Antaky, or Antioch, which presented the appearance of a 
larger town than any on the coast of Syria from Jalla to Ladikea, 
and e({ual in size to Jerusalem or Hhorns. It was seated at the foot 
of the steep and rocky extremity of .lebel Okrah, rising on a very 
gentle ascent. ^Ve counted twelve minarehs of moscpies, besides 
several domes; the former were all high and slender, having a 
white body and blue pointed top, with round close galleries, in the 
Turkish and not in the Arabic style. The houses were generally 
pent-roofed and tiletl, vvliich is the ca.se with all the dwellings we 
had seen Irom Swedeea thus lar. A most striking feature of this 
place oji t)ur approach, was an ancient wall with square towers, 
which went up the steep side of the mountain to the .south of the 
town, and there seemed to turn to the northward, as if to enclose 
the hill. 


The range of Jebel Okrah here terminates in a ragged point, 
and the town is within a mile or two of its northern extremity. 
On the other side, the range of .Jebel Ahhmar seems, also, to end 
in a high peaked mountain, ol* a pyramidal form. The space 
between them presents the appearance of an elevated plain, which 
is .said to continue all the way to Aleppo. It is here about ten 
miles wide, and mostly uncultivated. 
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About two o’clock we crossed a tliree-archcd bridge, over a 
stream called Nalir-el-Haiinah, which goes into tlie Ahssj, and 
before El-Assr we came to the latter river, or the Orontes, 
which we crossed over a larger bridge, and immediately entered 
the gate of Antioch, when, winding through some narrow 
streets, we alighted at the house of a young Christian merchant, 
called Abd-el-Messiah, or the Slave of tlie Saviour, to whom we 
had been directed by our host, Abdallah, at Swedeea. Our 
reception was cool, and many eiupiiries were made of us, as if 
we were suspected; but as our stay was intendeil to be only for 
the night, we endeavoured to be content. During the interval 
which yet remained to us before sunset, I profited by our stay 
here, to see something of the town, and the remains of antiquity 
in its neighbourhood. 


4 H ^2 




CHAP. XXVII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF ANTIOCH, AND JOURNEY FROM 

THENCE TO ALEPPO. 

The city of* Antioch, now called by its inhabitants Antaky, 
is seated at the foot of a steep and bare hill, which terminates the 
range of Jcbel Okrah, the Mount Casius of the ancients, standing 
on its north-western side, and having open before it a wide valley, 
and the range of Jebel Ahhmar from W est to North, at the distance 
of from ten to fifteen miles. It thus resembles, very nearly, the 
situation of Bfdbeck in the valley of the lluklulh ; as these moun- 
tains are not much inferior to Libanus and Anti-Libanns in height, 
and the valley between them is about the same breadth, and takes 
the same direction of N.E., leaving an unbounded plain in that 
quarter : but here the hill that overlooks the town is steeper and 
more abrupt than at Biilbeck, and the vale in which it stands is more 
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tliickly wooded and highly cultivated, as the course of the Ahssy 
through it distributes fertility along its winding way.* 

The town, though inferior only to Aleppo, Damascus, and 
Hamah in size, and, consequently, larger than any of those on the 
coast, is not so well built as these generally are, and has no large 
public buildings of any beauty. The houses are mostly constructed 
of stone, and are all pent-roofed and covered with red tiles ; many 
of them are three stories high, but more generally two, and the 
upper part is then constructed of wood. The streets are narrow, 
having a high raised causeway of flat pavement on each side for 
foot passengers, and a very narrow and deep passage between these 
for horses, seldom wide enough to admit of two passing each 
other. The bazars are mostly open, and resemble those of the 
country generally. They are unusually numerous, however, in 
proportion to the size of the town, as this is a mart of supply for 
an extensive tract of country around it. All the articles in 
demand are found here in abundance ; and the manufactures of the 
town itself consist in coarse pottery, cotton, cloth, some silk 
twist, several tanneries, and sadlery ; for which last article, particu- 
larly bridles, martingales, &c. of fancy work in leather, the 
workmen of Antaky are celebrated. 

The population here is thought to exceed ten thousand, 
among which there are counted about 150 Christian families, 
and 20 Jewish ones. The language of the peojjle is Turkish, 
the Mohammedans speaking no other, aud the Christians only 
understanding Arabic from their connection with the country to 

* In describing Syria, as contradistingnished from I’hccnicia, and alluding to the 
importance, as well as beauty, of tlie place, the historian says — 

“ La Syrie s’ouvrc et s’*Hend en une belle plaine; elle se distingue par la fanieuse 
ville d’Antioche, a la quelle il n’en est point «jui puisse la disputer, soit par les riehesses 
<}u'clle renlermc, soit par cellcs cpii y abondent «le tons cotes ; par Laodicee, Apainee, 
et Seleucie, qui lleurissent depuis icur origine.”— y/wtwnaw. Morcclltn. liv. xiv. c. S. 

Antioch is described by Henjainin of T'udela to be situated in the valley ot Jaboh, 
upon the river Pir, which conies from Lebanon through tlie land i>t Hamath. It 
was thought, in liis day, to be the best fortified place in tlie hands ot the Oentiles. 
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the southward in tlioir commercial transactions. Tlie Moham- 
medans have Iburteen mos([ues, six orwliich are ornamented with 
tall and slemler wliitc minarelis with round close galleries, anil 
blue pointed to[)s, surmounted by the crescent, in the purely 
Turkisb taste; six otbers have lower and thicker miniirehs of 
octangular sballs, with ojien galleries, and a sort of flat dome or 
umbrella top, iu the Syrian- Arabian style, and two are merely small 
venerated tombs use^l as places of' prayer. I'bere are two khans, 
and several rountains, all of' them of a very ordinary kind. We 
noticed one of the last, called Ain-ol-Omra, or the fountain of life, 
between the stones of which were driven in some thousands of 
nails. Its waters are, indeed, excellent, and, being esteemed as 
possessing several medicinal virtues, the afflicted who drink of 
them drive in a nail near the spot, either as a propitiatory offering, 
or a token of gratitude alter recoveiy, to the supposed genius of' 
the stream. There is a cavern, too, within the town, which is 
celebrated for bestowing fecundity on barren women, as well as 
opening the springs of life to the infant, in the breasts of mothers 
before destitute of milk ; but, for the obtaining ol' these blessings 
certain rites are necessary to be performed, and women only are 
admitted to them. Both of these would seem to be vestinfes of 
ancient superstitions, though now difficult to be traced up to their 
original soiir(!e. 


The Christians have made several unsuccessful efforts to build 
a church for themselves here ; but, though they are not wanting in 
wealth, and successive firmans have been obtained from Stamboul 
for that purpose, yet, the fanaticism of the Turks and some unfor- 
tunate fatality which they think attached to the town itself, has 
hitherto always obstructed its execution. They resort, therefore, 
to a cave on the east of the town for the performance of their 
religious duties, in which they are additionally devout, from the 
apparent persecution under which they live, in this respect at least. 
The Jews assemble on their Sabbath in a small room devoted to 
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their .synagogue in tlie Iiousc of' their chief, and arc there un- 
moJested. 

The government of the town is in the hands of a jVIotesellem, 
subject to Aleppo, wlio has only 50 or 60 ])crsonal guards. The 
men dress mostly in the Turkish manner, with large cloth kaooks, 
long robes, red shalloon trowsers, and yellow boots and sli[)pers. 
'Fhe women wear upper clotlis of* white muslin, and veil their 
faces with a stiff black gauze*, also in the Turkish style. The 
fashion of their boots is to have them as small and tight about the 
foot and juicle as possible, while the upper part swells out suddenly 
fo a size largo enough to admit the thigh, and loosely overhangs the 
lower j)art ; they arc made invariably of yellow leather, reach to 
about the beginning of the calf of the leg, and are bound with blue, 
raised in front, and furnished there with a blue silk tassel, resem- 
bling very much, in general form, the wide mock Hessian boots 
I'ormed in the loose overhauls of' some of our dragoon regiments. 

I'hc amusements of' all classes are also as |)urely Turkish as 
their dress and language; for, instead of the more retircMl and soli- 
tary pleasures of' the Arab, either in the corner of the coffee house 
or in his own divan, the peoj)lc here repair to the banks of the 
Ahssy, which flows immediately before their town, and there enjo}' 
upon its banks the united gratifications of' wood and water, shade 
and verdure, the f'rcshness of the summer breeze and a cool and 
Iiealthy air. 

The river at the bridge is from 100 to 150 feet wide, and its 
stream flows at the rate of about three miles an hour. It might, 
if its channel be clear below, be easily navigated, as Pococke had 
before observed. It is remarkable, that Mr. Volney, who seems 
never to have been here, takes occasion to contradict that traveller 
upon a point in which he betrays his own ignorance of the sub- 
ject on which he writes. The English traveller had observed, 
that boats might easily sail up here ; but Volney says, “ I/on 
pourroit remontre ce fleuve a la trainee, inais non pas a la voile, 
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comme I’a prcteiidue Pocockc,parcc que son courant est trop rapid,” 
— or words to tliat effect. He ought to have known that the sail 
is by far a more powerful agent than any force applied to tow ; and 
on the Nile, the current of which at its height is at least twice as 
rapid, he must have seen that boats make a swift progress against 
its strongest stream in mid-channel, by sails only ; while in parts 
of the river where tliey are obliged from want of wind to tow, it is 
with the utmost difliculty that they can stem the torrent in its eddy 
close to the shore, by the application of all their towing force. 

After passing through the interior of the town, we went to 
see the ancient walls in tlie southern quarter. These appear to 
Jiave enclosed a space of' nearly four miles in circuit ; the north- 
western one going along by the banks of the Orontes j the south- 
western one climbing up the steep side^of the hill which over- 
looks the city; the south-eastern one going along its summit; and 
the north-eastern one descending again over the side of the hill at 
the opposite extreme of the city, to meet that which ran along 
the river’s banks ; the whole thus forming an irregular square. 
They are generally about from thirty to fifty feet in height in their 
extremes, and fifteen feet thick throughout, having also square 
towers from fifty to eighty feet high, at intervals of from fifty to 
eighty yards apart. These towers are ascended by winding steps, 
not of a circular but square form, going up by flights of four or five, 
and landing on a platform. Their interior is divided into stories 
or chambers, finely arched over at their roof with a solid masonry 
of thin Roman tiles imbedded in thick layers of lime cement, and 
having in their sides embrasures for arrows or other missile wea- 
pons. Thes tones of which these walls are constructed are not 
large, nor is the rustic work any where seen ; but the masonry is, 
notwithstanding, solid and good. In some of the broken towers, 
alternate layers of thin tiles with lime cement, and the common 
-stone work are seen in the construction, and the niches of the doors 
and windows are often formed of tiles alone. Around the inner 
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iront, of tlio city wall ran a project in^ cornic(.‘, Ibrinccl by the over- 
lianoino* of the upper .stones, wliicli arc longer than the rest. These 
leave a space that admits of a passage from one tower to another 
on the toji of the wall itself; and where the ascent is steep, as on the 
side ol the hills, thest* projecting stones of the cornice are arranged 
as a llight ol steps for the greater liicility of communication. In 
the S. W. (juarter the walls and towers are in one portion perfect, 
and in another, close by, much destroyed ; until they disappear 
altog('ther, leaving a wide spac(^ between their last fraganent here 
and the portion that continues along the hanks of the river. 

In the architrave of one of the southern doors is seen a .Maltese 
cross, coarsely sculptured, which probably gave rise to the opijiion 
ol* these walls being the work of the crusader.s. An examination 
of the masonry itself, and the general style of their construction, 
is sulHcient, however, to convince any one the least conversant 
in antiipiities, that the whole is eitlu'r a work of the Homans, or of 
Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the city, at the death of .(Vlexan- 
der, and that the cross is, therefore, a more recent aildition. 

I remarked, as a great singularity, that the architrave, which is 
generally composed of one large stone reaching from postern to 
postern, is here composed of five, the two end ones about five feet 
lonii eacli, and the tliree central ones not more than a foot in 
breadth, being dove- tailed into each other in the Turkish and Ara- 
bian manner, as if a modern work, or as if done at the time of 
placing the cross there, tins emblem being on the central of the 
three smaller stones. This was the idea whicli suggested itself on 
the spot, at first sight of this singularity ; but the same thing was 
afterwards seen in the great southern gate of the city, where no 
cross was, and it then seemed to me (juite inexjilicable, as surely 
neither the strength nor the beauty of the fabric could be aug- 
mented by having these smaller stones dove-tailed into the centre, 
instead of having one single block for the architrave as usual, "fhe 
doors themselves seem to have been hung exactly as the large stone 

4 c 
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doors ill the tombs at Jerusalem, at Oom Kais, and the buildings 
of the 1 lauriin ; they were double or folding ones, the ujiper sockets 
lor the pivots still remaining in the bottom of the architrave, and 


the stpiare sills for the inner bars being still seen in the sides below. 


Near to the sonthcrn door on which the cross is sculptured, 


is a new fountain, built by Djezzar, 


the late pasha of Acre, and 


ornamented by Arabic inscriptions in marble tablets. CJosc by 
these, are also two ancient bridges, originally of Roman work, going 
across a little torrent coming down from the steep sides of the hill 
without tlie wall. The lirst of these is ol’ four arches, the inner 


parts ol' which are now nearly filled up with large masses of petri- 
fied water in the form of stalactytes, as seen on the ancient acpie- 
ducls at lyre. It has received a modern repair, and is still used 


as a common road. The other of these arches is more })erl'(?ct, but 


both are evidently of Roman work. 

The view of the town and valley from the towers above is 
liighlv j)ictures(jue ami interesting, 'fhe m)rthern portion within 
the ancient walls is now filled with one extensive wood ofgardt'iis, 


chielly olive, mulberry, and fig-trees ; and along the winding 
baid\s of the river, tall and slender po})lars are seen ; but the groves 
of Daphnis, once so famous here, are not now to be recognised 
among them. On the very summit of the hill, a ruined castle is 
spoken of as being nearly in the centre of the upper wall, but not 
seen from hence ; and on the north-eastcTii quarter is the gate 
leading to Aleppo, called here, by all classes, Rab Roulous, or the 
gate of St. Paul. "Jdiis name may probably have been conferred in 
the very earliest age of‘ Christianity, as that apostle was himself 
baptized in the Orontes, and preached often at Antioch ; and it 
was here that the disciples and followers of Jesus first took the 
name of Christians by which they are now known. 

Our evening was passed at the house of Abd-el-Mcssiah, with 
a lai'ge party of his friends who had asstanbled to sec the strangers ; 
and the same free use of* rakhee was practised here in pledge of 
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welcome as I had so often seen 
before.^ 


in the circles of Eastern Christians 


Siindcu/, 12. 1816. — It heino' tlioii"ht that we nii^ht 

O O 

travel Ironi Antioch to Aleppo without an escort, we prepared to 
set out alone. It inaj be remarked as a striking proof of the 
singular changes and revolutions which so frecpiently take place 
in this country, that until about lour yt'ars since the road from 
Antioch to Aleppo was one of the most dangerous in all Syria. 
The tr ct of country between these cities was then ])ossessed by 

^ The rolhnviiiii; eMiiicls Irnin various writers, relalivt* to Aiitiinh, which I had 
made, as occasion ollei id, in the course of niy previous ri‘adinfi[-, inav, pel haps, he 
appropi ititely ini roducc'd hert*, as illiistralix e of some points of itiitat's! in llu‘ ancient 
liistor v and character oftlK^ people dt‘scrihed. 

In Syri.i, Ivine i\h‘\aiid(‘r, Ix in^’ hn* unfit lor so Iheh a station, hv ri'ason ol 
liiis> slotli and nieannt*ss oi' spirit, i>a\i‘ up the i;*o\ernment t>f* Antioch to 1 lierax and 
l^iodotus.” — I'nnj^nictits ()/' ! yiodonfs Sirtfhis^ B. xxvi, s. <>.'>. 

This was Alexander I3alas, a counterteil son of Antiochus Kpiphanc'^, heiort* 
Christ, 1 10,” — St‘t‘ idso lih. xiii. c, S. and A/rv/, iil). xl. 

“ Tlie S\j ian hine- Alexander, alter hein^ deleated iit a hattle with Cfiyjihus, (a 
son oJ' Dt'uud rius, so called Ironi the greatness of his nost*,) lK*d to Antioch; and being 
there destitute of money, he commanded the efligies oi victoiy, lieing* all ot solid gold, 
to be taken down iVom tht* Itanjile of Jupitm*, laughing at thesacrihge, with tlie scorn 
of profane wit: lor ‘ \'ictory/ he said, Mvas lent liim by .Jupiter.’ Xot long alb r, 
w'hen lu‘ commandt*d tiu* elligies ot .Jupiter himsell, being also all of bt'aten gold, and 
of an infinite weight, to be taken away, Jie was met with in the act ol the sacrilegi*, and 
enlbrcid to fly, b\ ri*ason of the concourst! of* the multitude*; and a great teanpest 
following him, lie was taken by thieves, being forsaken ol* his own iiiiji, and was by 
them brought unto flryplius, who put him to tleatli.” — H, xxxix. 

Julii‘n irrite contre les habitaiis di? cette ville, commit contriMh.'s relx lles et di-s 
seditieiix, composa uu ouvrage satiriijue, <jifil intitula f Ant iochei'ii, on le Misopogon 
(r. d (L emuani ile la barln*). II y fait reimuKa’ation ch*s detauts tie cette ville, el lui eii 
prete meme pliisieurs. Cette ouvrage I’exposa a bieii de raillerit's ; mais force dissi- 
muler, il n’eii flit qiu' jilus outre interieureinent. On sc* joiiait de lui, en f appellant 
Cercops, petit homme a larges ej)aule.s, a l)ari)e de chevre*, el (|ui marchait aussi fic r- 
inent (jue s’il etait frere d'Otus et (rKphialle, dont Ilomere idiwc* si exccssi^ c ine nt la 
faille, (Oz///.*?. liv. xi.) Lc*s C\*rcope.s etaient iin i>eu}di‘ (jui habitaiemt une ish* voisine 
de la Sicile. lls etaient si mechaus, (jue Jupiter lc*> changea en suig(‘s.” — (hid. M l, 
liv. xiv. AminiaJius ^hort Uifi, liv. xxii. c. 11*. 

‘‘ '^I'he kingdom ot Syria being iiowd>roiight low, and Demetrius being tin* only 
surviving branch of' the roval stock, believing himself to be out ol all danger, dis- 
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Koord .'ukI Toorkman hordes, who levied contributions, or plun- 
dered all who went that way, insomuch that caravans composed of 
considerable force and numbers made a tour to the southward to 
get into the road from Ladikeia, by which they were five and often 
six days in perlbrmin^ a journey that may now be done by the same 
caravans on the direct road in three. The cause of this existing 
safety and tranquillity of the way, seems to be the retirement of the 
tribes that obstructed it, to the country farther cast, rather than to 
any change in their manner of life, so that its thiration is likely to 
be no longer than while their absence is continued. 

tiu' clt*pt)rtnient of the funner kings, who stiulied to ingraliatt themselves 
into the good opinion of their people, by their aflable and courteous behaviour. Jbit 
he growing every tlay more and more unsufferable, fell at length to downright cruelty, 
and all sui ts of heinous enormities. The cause of all which i.s not only to be attributed 
to his own corrupt disposition, but to one of his friends who had the management of all 
the allairs of the kingdom ; for, being a wicked and rash fellow, he invited, by liis 
flattery, the young men to all manner of wickedne.ss. At first, thereti)re, he put to 
deatli all that hatl sid<‘d against him in the war with unusual sorts of punishments. 
Afterwards when the Anliocliians taunted aiul jeered at him, as they were wont to 
do, lu* got togt'ther a company of merctaiary soldiers against them, and commanded 
tliat they should be disarmed; but the Antiochians refusing to <leliver them, some he 
killed as they fell into his liands, others lui inurdt^red in their own houses, together 
with tiu-ir wives and children ; upon which a great u))roar being raiseil in the city, he 
burnt ilown inobt of' the tovvii to tJie grouixJ, and many that were accused to be heads 
of tin* commotion were put to dealli, and their estates confiscated and brought into 
the king’s exclie<jucr.” — Frau^nu nfsfif'lJioduju^SiculuSj B. xxvi. s. 9G. — isee also 
pJius^ Jib. xiii. c. S, and 1 Macc. xi. 

In tlie liistory i>f tlie Sassanides, translated from the l\‘rsian i>f Mirkhond by 
Silvestre de 8acy, it is said of Nauschirvaii, one of' llie Persian monarchs who resid(*d at 
El-AIadan, a city built on the ruins of thi? two famous ones of' Selui'ia and Ctesijihon, 
after describing his coiKjuests in Jezireh or Mesopotamia, — ‘‘ II fit pareillement la 
con(|uete de Keimasserin ni d’AJep, villes de iSyrie. Tors^ju’il fut arrive pres d’An- 
tioche, la plus belle ville de la Syrie, ellc lui {ilut tellement, tju’il la I'ait dessiner sur 
un ]ia])ier, et ordonna (ju’on en construisit line absolumeiit jiareille, san.s la moindn* 
dim rence, a pen de distance de Aladain. Cett<i ville f'ut nominee Kouinia; et quand 
elle fut achevee, Nauschirvaii ordonna a tons !es habitans d’Antioche de se transporter 
dans sa nomelle ville. Les rues, et les places <le c(‘s deux villes, sc‘ ressemblerent 
si parfaitenient, que chacun des habitans d’Antioche, une fois eiitre dans la ville 
de Boumia, se rendait, sans y penser, a sa inaison. On dit (ju’il n^y avait autre diffc?- 
rence <*ntre ccs deux villes, si ce ii’est cju’un blanchisseiir de loiles, qiii avait un arbre 
dans la maison (ju’il occupait dans I’aiicieniie ville, n’eii trouva pas dans la noinelle. 
Ce trait est un de plus siriguliers que I’on connoisse .” — JJe San/j Mcmoircs sur les 
Antujuites dr la I^crsr. Ho. Faris, 1793. p. 360. 
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Wc left the lioiisc of our host about nine o’clock, and going 
north-easterly through the town, went for nearly half an hour over 
a road hedged in by gardens on each side. This seemed to have 
been anciently the great street which passed through the city in a 
direct line from N.E. to S.W., and near its extremity still remains 
a portion of the original pavement ; yet, in passing over it we had 
on our left, at a distance of perhaps a furlong, the city walls near 
the river, the towers now overgrown with a profusion of briars 
and wild shrubbery, and only seen at intervals through the thick 
wood oi trees that often hid them. On our right, in the cliffs of 
the lofty hill before described, and at about an equal distance with 
the former, wert^ a consid('rablo number of sepulchral caves, so that 
the Necropolis must have been here within the general enclosure 
forrnetl by the walls, though not within the immediate precincts 
of the city ; as the foot of the hill, where its more ubrn])t ascent 
commenced, formed of course a natural boundary to the limits of 
the town in that (|uartcr. The only apparent purpose for which the 
gre.'it wall was carried further up, was to enclose the summit of 
the hill itself*, and to prevent its being possessed by an enemy, as 
it conqiletely commanded the city below, and when once gained 
by an invading force, would lead inevitably to complete con(|uest 
or desi ruction. It is in one of the largest of these caves that the 
Christians assemble for prayer. 

The portion of the ancient pavement spoken of as remaining 
near the north-eastern extremity of this irreat street, brouj^ht us to 
tbe gate of St. Paul, through which we passed on our way out. 
The walls, the towers, with the gate itself, and some fragments of 
other buildingswithin it, appeared to be ad Roman ; but from being 
considered, perhaps, more us a military enclosure of defence than 
as the chief entrance to the ancient city, all was plain and solid, 
and destitute of architectural ornament. Here, in the architravo 
of the gateway, the same singular dove-tailing of smaller stones 
between two larger ones was again repealed, so that it really might 
have been original and coeval with the building itself, if it were 
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not the work either of Christians or Mohammedans at some sub- 
sequent period. It is more in the style of the latter than the 
former, as such a mode of inlaying the stones is frequently seen in 
the construction of their private as well as public buildings; but 
the motive of such a work is not immediately apparent. All else, 
however, seemed to me so perfectly Roman, that the existence of 
this, though so frequently repeated, was not sufticient to shake my 
original persuasion of the walls and towers being more ancient than 
cither the iVIohammcdans or the Crusaders who succeeded them. 

From the gate of St. Paul, we continued our way beneath the 
gradual slope of the hills which fall or taper down IVom the more 
abrupt termination of tlie range of .lebel Okrah near the town. 
In these were many small springs, the streams ol* which w'ent dowai 
into the vale below ; and some were made to issue from foun- 
tains erected by the way side for the ablution of the devout, or 
the gratification of the thirsty traveller. 

At about hall-past ten o’clock we entered on a plain of light 
and meagre soil, chiefly producing a long wild grass, and but 
slightly cultiv'ated throughout, h'rom this w^e opened a range of' 
hills in the distance before us, going about N.K. and S.W^, though 
apj)earing to cross our track, wdiich w'as nearly east, at almost right 
angles. 

It was about noon when we reached the Ahssy, which we 
had yet kept on the south of, as it makes a wide curve to the north 
and north-w'est between this and the town. We crossed it by a 
bridge of four arches, on the south side of wdiich are a few poor 
houses, inhabited by families who furnish the humble refresh- 
ments of breatl, milk, &c. to passengers. There are tw<) gates, 
one at each end of the bridge ; that on the northern side more 
particularly seems to have been constructed for defence, having 
loop-holes in the walls, so that it might have been once usc'd as 
a military post. The stream is here about 100 feet wide, and 
its rate about two and a half miles per hour ; below the bridge 
a portion of it is made to flow through a hollow cage work of 
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wood, probably for takiog such fish as may be brought down hero 
by tlic current.^ 

IT aving crossed the In'idge, wc continued in nearly a S.E. 
direction along the bank ot‘ the river, which was of a dull yel- 
lowish white, and had its surface rising to within eight or ten 
I’eet of the highest brink of its banks. These were, as usual, a 
perpendicular clifi* on one side, and a shelving slope on the other, 
changing alternately as the strength or etldy of the current directed 
itself in its winding course, llesides the swallows which skiiuined 
its surface, we saw here great numbers of the beautiful bird, called 
by the Trench, syrens, and by the Arabs, war-war, from an imi- 
tation of their chirp j and at the same time there floated silently 
down the stream one of the largest pelicans that I had ever seen. 
On first perceiving it at a distance, its white body appeared like 
the swoln carcass of' a sheep or other dead animal, and its broad 
bag and bill secnu*d like some large bird of prey regaling on it. 
It came almost oj)posite to us without alarm, but on being roused 
to fly by clapping of* the hands, it displayed a breadth of wing 
which appeared to be at least nine feet from one extremity to the 
t)ther when expanded. 

In half an hour after crossing tin? bridge wc turned off E.S.E., 
leaving the river on our right, and contimietl ft)r nearly two 
hours in that direction over a witle plain of light soil, chiefly 
covered with thick grass. AVe saw large llocTs of the white bird 
about the size of a duck, but higher on its legs, which abound 
on the banks and islands of the Nile, and some few storks 
also. Our horses were lune tormented by larg(' green-headed 
flies, which fastening on their shoidders, neck, and haunches, drew 
blood by their bite, and left the hair tj[uite clotteil by the small but 
numerous united streams of it that oozed from the wounds. 

On reaching the end of this plain these flies disappeared, but 
were succeeded by as numerous a body of* common ojies to feast 


^ Ovitl ill Ills Alolainorpliosc'^, bookii., mentions the Orontes as one ol the largest 
rivers then known. 
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Oil tlie blood tlins drawn ; so that our ride was thereby rendered ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant. AV'^e drank hero, at the foot of the hill, from a 
clear and cool spring, and now ascended over a soil of a deep red 
colour, well cultivated. After passing this eminence, we came into 
a plain of similar soil, covered with rich clover grass in some 
parts, in others bearing corn, and in others ploughing for the 
second harvest. At the foot of the range of hills which bounded 
ihis plain on our right, we saw a small village embosomed in trees ; 
and as we knew not of any other, further on, that could be reached 
before sunset, we matlc towards i<, tor eiKpiiry. VV e reached it with 
tlifiicuky, as a portioji of the way between was thickly covered with 
tall thistles, inipenetral)le to the horses, and a winding stream also 
offered repeated obstacles. ^Ve found it to be the remains of a 
once more important settlement, and called Khallet-el-I Ihearim, 
from a castle, the ruins of which still exist there. 

This castle is on the south of the town, and stands on the 
summit of an oblong pyramidal mound, exactly like that at 
rihoms, and like it, too, cas(.;d with stone on the sides, llert', 
however, the base of the mound itself has been cut off from the 
side of the hill, leaving between a wide and diiej) ditch cut through 
a solid rock. The mound, anti its casing of masonry, may, like 
that at IThoms, have been originally a Homan work ; but the few 
remains of tlu; castle on it here, is, as well .as that at the former 
place, are eviilently iMohammedan. Xothing woultl be more likely 
than the destruction of the inferior parts of' military jiosts and 
places of tlefence by an invading and contjuering people, excej)t, 
peril, aps, that of their taking advantage of the same local situ- 
ations, to repair such broken works, or erect others upon their 
ruins for their own security, both of which seem to have hap])en(?d 
here. On the west of the mound, and at a short distance 
from its base, is an octagonal tower, standing on a stpi.are pe- 
destal, and looking at a little distance like a (ireek column; but 
this, too, is iMohammedan, though there are no marked remains of 
any mosque attached to it. 
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The town itself stood on the N.E. of the castle, at the foot 
and on the side of the hill. It was walled all around, and a great 
portion of the enclosure remains, showing loop holes in the upper 
part. On the inside there are seen the ruined arches of a khan, 
or other large public building, and a part of another old edifice is 
now used as a mill, turned by a fine clear stream, descending from 
the hills above. There were about twenty JMohammedan families 
here, governed by their own Sheick, and their sole occupation 
was in the cidture of the plain before them. We could ol)tain no 
very satisfactory information as to iIh; road beyond this ; for though 
every one replied that there were villages in the way at which we 
might pass the n ight, yet no two persons were agrt^ed as to their 
distances. 

We proceeded, however, in hopes of finding some place of 
repose, either early or late, going from hence in a N.E. direction, to 
turn round the point of the range of hills, at the foot of which the 
Khallet-el-IIheariin stood ; and in half an hour we continued our 
course about E.S.E. behind them. In half an hour more we 
reached a clear stream, over which were the ruins of an ancient 
causeway with low arches. Above it, after crossing (he streani, 
we saw a considerable number of scattered fragments of former 
buildings ; and on an eminence near this stood the pt)rtioji of a 
small fort, more complete. The base was formed of verv larjie 
stones, and good masonry, and in a lower door-way was a fine 
Roman arch still perfect. 

On these foundations was erected a modern building, appear- 
ing to have been deserted in an unfinished state ; for though pre- 
jiared for a pent-roof, none had ever been placed on it. Such trifling 
features are too characteristic of the country and its government to be 
omitted ; for here it may be said, with the strictest propriety, that 
he who begins to build a house knows not whether himself or an- 
other shall finish it, and that he who sows is not alwaj s sure of reap- 
ing. Large hewn blocks, some sculpturetl stones, the cover of a Ro- 
man sarcophagus, and other vestiges, continued to line our road for 
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ncfirly half a mile ; and half an hour beyond their discontinuance 
we passed through other ruins of a similar kind. 

There was here still remaining the base of some large and 
line edifice ; and close by it several arches, I’allen fragments of 
masonry, large hewn blocks, and other wreck of former days. 
These were, probably, the extremes of some large settlement now 
completely destroyed ; but we could not learn its present name, as 
we met not a single passenger on the roatl. 

We had scarcely quitted these remains half an hour, before 
we saw, about a mih' on (he right of our road, another group of 
ruins, in which were again seen l^oman arches, and many portions 
of ruined buildings, still standing. 

It was now sunset, and no habitable place had yet appeared to 
us on the road, since leaving Khallet-el-IIhearim. \V^e still jmshed 
on, however, in the same hope as before. In half an hour we 
passed a clust(‘r of ruined dwelling-son our left, and coming to the 
end ol“ the plain began to ascend a bare ridg(‘ of limestone hills. 
We continued thus ascending and tlescending, for an hour and half, 
over rocky eminences, and the narrow and confined vallies bi?- 
tween them, till we reached a deep hollow on our right, where 
was a mass of ruins. frt)m the centre ol' which rose a tall square 
tower, like those in (he (owns of the Haiiran. 

As it was now late I intended halting here, ami taking up our 
quarters below for the night ; but neither arguments, threats, 
nor intreaties, could prevail on my servant to sleej) in a deserted 
spot. AVe accordingly continued our way until we reached a few 
trees at the end of a barren valley ; and the road becoming now 
indistinct, we halted here until the moon should rise sufliciently 
above the eastern hills to light us on our way. 

Having both fallen asleep from fatigue, it was nearly mid- 
night before we remounted, w'hen, in half an hour, we passed a 
small Roman ruin on our right, and in less than another hour we 
came to a more extensive one. \VT‘ listened with the utmost at- 
tention, and as we could neither hear the sound of dogs, nor per- 
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ccive any other niark.s of a village being near, I determined lo 
catch a few hours’ repose here until daylight, notwithstanding the 
objections that were made to it by my companion. 

It may be observed here, by the way, that the Mohammedans, 
whom one may take either in the capacity of servants or guides on 
the road, must generally bo admitted on a footing of much greater 
familiarity than is allowed to the same class of people in Europe. 
They almost invariably eat out of the same dish, and at the same 
time with their master, unless he be a pasha, a bey, or a person of 
similar rank ; and I have seen repeatedly that, among the higher 
classes of merchants, who do not admit of such a freedom in their 
houses, it is practisc'd when travelling on the road. On the halt 
of a party by the way, or on the arrival at a place of rejtose ft)r the 
night, whatever is brought as a hospitabli* pledge ol* welcome i> 
presented to all, and all sit around to partake of it, even the mule 
driver, or the humblest of the number. In the same way, when 
visits arc made to pashas and the most distinguished j)ersonages, 
coffee is presented to the servant as well as the master ; and th(‘ 
only distinction there made is, tlmt iho l«ttu sits while the former 
either kneels or stands ; but it is onlv amonn; the verv ureat that 
even such distinctions are ever made at all. 

'riiis custom ol’ travelling-etjualit V gives rise, therefore, to a 
tlegrec of freedom on the part of servants, which is difficult to be 
borne by one accustomed to command rather than to reason with 
his dej)endants ; but, to ])ass traiujuilly through a strange country, 
the manners of that couutiy, however strange they be, must be 
observed, towards its own race at least. 

'fhe ruins at this j)lace of our halt, ol’ which we could not 
learn the name, contained a portion ol’a high sipiare tower with a 
building attached to it, on the right of the road. Behind it is a 
small sipiare guard-post with a slojiiug ro<.)f, formed of large sto'U' 
planks. On the opposite side, or on the left of the road, are lines 
of arcades and columns which seem to have surrounded some 
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mass of building now destroyed. Tlie plan of the edifices of which 
tliesc were tlie remains was extremely indistinct, and was but im- 
perfectly seen by us at this hour of the night ; but it appeared 
more like that of a military station tliaii any thing else, and was 
also seemingly a Homan work. 


Momlai/, May 13 . 1816 . — AVe could obtain no sleep from the 
cries of the jackals that surrounded us, and from the constant 
alarm which my servant expressed at being in a place haunted, as 
he thought, only by devils and gcaiii. 

therefore started again about two hours bc^fore daylight, 
to continue on our way. From these ruins we wcnit over a paved 
road, strewed with blocks of* hewn stone on each side for about a 
cjuarter of an hour, which brought us to a sort of street, on each 
side of which the posterns and architraves of many scpiare door- 
ways remained standing, though the buildings themsedves, or the 
connecting walls of thc'sc^ doors, could not bc^ seen. Within those 


on the h'ft were several lines of arches, as if of covered streets or 
bazars, leading niwant ui vImIu anol^s with the road itself; and 
bc'tween the front of these arched passages and tlie outer front of 
fbe stivet, formc^d by the scjuare door-ways belore-inentioned, were 
sec?n other arches at statc'd intervals, at right angles with those 
described, as if t*or a longitudinal covx'red way along their front, in 
the same right line as the principal street ifselfi or a sort of* piazza 
to it. d’his was evidently connected by the street in cpiestion 
with the ruins below, and the arches here were all Homan ; but 
whether the passages were those of a great public market, or of 
what other nature, it was not easy to determine. 

After (putting this place we lost our road, and wandered about 
among corn fields until daylight, when we perceived a village to 
the north of us, and made directly for it. The stony and hilly 
tract over which we luid ])assed, terminated just beyond the arches 
described, and beyond this was a plain of fine dark soil similar to 
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tlie mould of the Nile, in general free from foreign matter, and 
Iiighlj cultivated throughout. Wo reached the village, which was 
called Dana, about sunrise, and even at that early hour found a 
hospitable meal at the house of the Sheick, who placed it himself 
before us, without even the common C|uostion of our destination 
being yet asked, though our appearance at so unusual a time might 
well have suggested suspicion. 

The village of Diina is built on an eminence of rock in the 
middle of the plain, like the towns generally in the Hauran. The 
houses here arc almost all constructed of the ruins of former 
buildings, as this seenus to have been the site of some more consi- 
derable settlement. A Roman gateway is still remaining per- 
fect, and porticos of several other edifices arc seen, some standing 
alone, and others built on, for the dwellings of the present inhabit- 
ants. Our attention was attractetl by the site of a pillared ruin to 
the west of the town, which having all the dilapidated appearance 
and yellow hue of antiquity, promised much at a distance. We 
found it, on a nearer ap})roach, to be a very singular building, with 
two tiers of columns in front, one o\'or thv: other, tlic archi- 
trave of the under range serving lor the base of the upper one. 
'riiese columns were uot more than two feet in diameter, they 
were placed on high stpiare pedestals, and crowned by capitals of 
the most barbarous kind, each of them different, though all an 
attempted variation of the Ionic in the most corrupt taste ima- 
ginable. 

Of the building itself there were not sufHcient remains to 
decide on the purpose to which it was appropriated. It might, 
possibly, have been a Christian church, constructed in the very 
worst age of architecture, yet even for this it seemed too small, 
and too different from the usual ami prescribed form of such build- 
ings. Its roof, which was by far the best part of the whole, was 
Hat, and composed of large beams of stone laid across from wall 
to wall, in the style of the Egyptian temples, and the ihvellings in 
the Hauran. 
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In the rocky bed to the north-cast of the town are many 
excavated sepulchres, with some Iragments ol‘ Roman sarcophagi. 
One of the caves that we saw, liad a descent into it by steps, like 
those at I^adikcia ; the others were entered by scjiTarc, and some- 
times arclied, door-ways. Tlicir interior arrangement was in 
long niclies and recesses, formed for placing the bodies laterally 
along the walls, after the Roman manner, and not placing them 
endwise into deep and narrow cavities, like those of the Egyptian 
Necropolis at Alexandria, of the Sidonian tomb near Abra, 
or of the Arvaditc sepulchres, opposite to the island, south of 
rartoose. 

\Vc observed that two of the arched (iutrances of these caves 
were executed with greater care than usual, having sculptured 
pillars at their portals ; immediately over these was the most in- 
teresting monument that remains there, and, indeed, the only 
one that is perfect as an original oiu'. From a base ol* about 
fifteen feet s(juare, by eight feet high, and of good masonry, rise 
four pure Ionic columns, tbrming themselves a s(piarc, as standing 
at the angles of i.Lc bi4ow, and supporting a roof com})oscd 

of three large blocks of stone, the under parts of which are Hat, and 
the u]jpcr formed into a pyramid, Avhich t(‘rminates the whole. 
We noticed no inscri])tion on this monument, though from want 
of time our search was not so scrutinizing as to be able to pro- 
nounce that no vestiges of one could be tracc<l. 

Near to this is a large subterraneous cistern, similar to those 
at Alexandria, and apparently formc^l here as a reservoir lor rain- 
water, there being no streams in the plain. The roof of“ this 
is formed of large Hat beams of stone, as in the monument de- 


scribed, and these are supported from below by several ranges of 
square pillars, the shafts of which, though unpolished and rudely 
hewn, are many of them in one piece of 20 feet in length. 

The present town has a population of about 500 souls, all 
Mohammedan, for whose accommodation there is a small mosque 
with a square minareh, and six domes in two ranges, probably 
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crowning two correspondent aisles within. Tiie women here wear 
the open-front blue gowns, and narrow red aprons, with white 
upper cloths for the head, which are merely crossed over the neck, 
and leave their faces unveiled, like the costume of the female 
peasants in the villages near Damascus. 

On the west and north-west of the town, at the distance of a 
mile or two, is a range of stony hills, branching off from those we 
had crossed in the night, and on those were seen many ruined 
villages, all, perhaps, the remains of old Roman settlements. To 
the south was also a large village, at present inhabited, called 
Kkbrihh, and distant, ap[)arently, about three miles. 

We left the village of Dana about an hour after sun-rise, aiul 
went easterly over a plain of' rich soil, partly covered with corn 
nearly ripe, and partly now ploughing for the second harvest. 
Agriculture seemed to be well understood here, and its labours 
performed with as much care and neatness as in Kurope. The 
absence ol* enclosures occasions very large portions of ground 
to be plouglied on in continuance; but though main of the lurrows 
were of a length not to be measured by the t‘ye, they were all per- 
fectly strait at regular distances ; such, indeed, as the best of’ our 
ploughmen might not be ashamed to have turned iij). 

'file im[)i\»ved stale of cultivation here was ii)IIowed by its 
necessary consetjucnce, a more abundant population. Besides the 
villages of Dl-Kkbrihh and Dana, we passed, at the foot of the 
range of hills on our left, three other larger ones in succession, 
namely, Kl-1 Ihuzzeny, Tal-deady, and Kl-llhaleaka, all at the 
tlistance of about a mile from each other, and the last at the foot 
of a high peaked mountain, the name of which we did not learn. 
These villages are all j>eopled by iMoslems, and, as far as we had 
an opportunity of judging from the appearance of the peasantry at 
work in the fields, they were active, industrious, and far above the 
distress of want. 

An hour after leaving Diina, going always nearly cast, we 
came to the end of the plain, and began again to ascend a ridge 
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of bare lime-stone hills, called generally by the name of Jebel 
Soman. We saw many scattered ruins here also, particularly one 
ol‘a large town, called Dirrhiniin, said to be Shookl Koofar, or the 
work of infidels, now entirely deserted, and standing on the summit 
of one of the ridges described. 

Ascending and descending alternately for about an hour, in 
the course of which we passed one narrow valley cultivated with 
corn, and saw ruined villages and detached buildings on both sides 
of us, we reached the highest summit of the range. There was 
here a small inhabited village, and a larger deserted one, with 
several wells and cisterns hewn out of their rocky bed ; the whole 
surrounded by small portions of the soil planted with fig-trees. We 
could sec from hence, that the line of Jebel Ahhmar on the north 


was continued by a higher range of mountains running also nearl^y 
east, and having many parts of its summit covered with snow ; the 


whole line being, no doubt, a ramification of‘ the (ireat Taurus of 


the ancients, or that south-western branch of it which 


divides 


Asia iVIinor from Syria. 

Continuing our way E.S.E. for about an hour and half over 
very stony and uneven ground, })ut slightly cultivated, and strewed 
with ruins of villages here and there, we came on the top of an 
elevated plain, from wdiicli we had the first sight of Aleppo; the 
minareh of its high castle being but barely visible. It bore from us 
exactly E. by S., said to be distant four hours, and apparently about 
twelve miles off. The highest part of Alount Taurus, which was 
covered with snow, and resembled in form and size that portion of 
I.ebanon occupied by the cedars, bore from us, at the same time, 
N.W. by N., and appeared to be distant about fifty miles. Our 
level was now at least two thousand feet above that of the sea, and. 


though on a plain, many of the distant hills around us looked 
comparatively low. The peak of Jebel Okrah could not be seen, 
nor that abrupt termination of the range which overlooks the town 
of Antaky, so that no bearing of it could be taken to fix the rela- 
tive position of these points from Aleppo. 
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We Iiad now gone over nearly the whole of the direct road 
from tlie port of Seleucus to the city of Antioch, and from thence 
to the Berea of antiquity, which Aleppo is thought to he. Every 
part of it, as may be seen, offer proofs of the once liighly po})ulated 
state of the country, and the corresponding existence of public 
roads, towns, and edifices by the way, under the government of the 
Romans, when Syria was but a small province of their mighty 
em})ire. The contests between their successors for the disjnited 
triumph of the crescent or the cross, first began to sweep away that 
popuhi ion, and demolish its monumental labours ; and those slower 
but equally certain destroyers, an overgrown military force and a 
purely despotic sway, have contributed to prolong tliat gradual 
decline, until no hope remains of this country ever attaining the 
abundance, the comfort, the wealth, and the strength it once 
]iossesscd, until it shall pass into other hands. 

From the plain last mentioned, we continued our way over a 
stony and barren road, until, about El-Assr, wo saw the high castle 
of Ah'ppo rising from behind a round ridge, or wave of the land, that 
had until then intercepted it, and soon afterwards the whole town 
opened on our view. From the bareness of the hills around, and 
the general monotony of the city itself*, when viewed at this 
distance, the prospect of the whole was far from prepossessing. 
T1 le buildings seemed crowded in one indistinct mass of white ; 
the minfirehs and domes were few, in comparison with the number 
of those seen in 'furkish cities in general ; and, excepting only 
some small gardens in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
there was neither wood nor verdure to give relief to the scene. 




CIIAR XXVIII. 

STAY AT ALEPPO, AND KECOIID OF TUANSACTIONS THERE. 


On entering Aleppo we proceeded through many streets, 
until we reached the house of Mr. Barker, the British consul 
here, where we alighted ; and going up into the ante-room 
I desired the janissary to announce my arrival. There was a 
delay, and enquiries, and messages, for at least half an hour, which 
I did not at all understand, until I was at length desired to walk 
into the hall of audience. Here I was received with a very 
marked coldness, which I could not but notice ; my questions were 
replied to with studied brevity, my observations often scrutinized, 
and, in short, the treatment such as could leave me no longer in 
doubt of there being some cause for it, of which I was entirely 
ignorant. A younger brother of Mr. Barker, whom I had known 
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at Smyrna, in the service of Mr. Wilkinson, was in the house at the 
time, but purposely absent, and all was too plain to be misunder- 
stood. After a cup of coffee had been taken, the explanation 
came. Mr. Barker observed, that having no personal knowledge 
of me or of my family, and my not having been mentioned to him 
in any way by any of his correspondents or friends, he had refused 
acceptance to a bill which I had drawn on him for 1000 piastres 
from Damascus. 

Th^ circumstances under which that transaction took place 
were these : — I had left Alexandria with fifty sequins in gold, and 
a letter of credit furnished me by Mr. Lee, for any sum which 
might be necessary for my journey to India, addressed to Air. 
Barker here. In my attempt to get across the Desert direct to 
Bagdad, that money brought with me was all expended, and on 
my arrival at Damascus I had even a debt to discharge to Georgis, 
the man who was my guide from Nazareth to Assalt, and from 
thence up through the Hauran. Having no duplicate of my letter 
of credit, and conceiving there would be always greater risk of its 
loss while in other hands than while in my own, as well as that, if 
so lost, my distress would be irretrievable, I forwarded to Air. 
Barker a copy of that letter, at the same time advising him of my 
having drawn the sum in question, not doubting but that he would 
accept it. I had supplied my wants therefrom, and had now come 
safe to Aleppo on the remainder, where, for the first time, I heard 
of the bill being refused payment, and protested. 

The motives assigned by Mr. Barker for such a step were 
these : — He said, upon the face of the thing itself, it appeared 
highly improbable, that a merchant from his cradle, as Air. Lee 
was, would give an unlimited letter of credit to any man ; that it 
was also usual in such transactions for a letter of advice to be 
forwarded at the same time by some other hand, limiting the sum, 
or making such other observations as might be thought necessary ; 
but that, in the present case, no letter of any sort had reached him 
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(Mr. Barker) from Alexandria, since the date of this supposed, or 
pretended, letter of credit, of which I had sent a copj ; that in 
all the correspondence of Mr. Lee, of Colonel Misset, of Sheikh 
Ibrahim, and of Mr. Bankes, each of whom I reckoned among 
the number of my friends, iny name had never been mentioned in 
the most remote way ; so that, except from myself, he knew not 
that there was really such a person in existence. 

The protesting of this bill had been accompanied by orders to 
the consuls on the coast, not to suffer me to depart out of their 
district, without refunding the sum thus thought to be fraudulently 
obtained j messengers had been pursuing me all across the 
country ; and it seemed miraculous that I should have escaped 
them all, without designing so to do, or, in fact, without knowing 
of their pursuit. As it was, however, the fact of my bill having 
been protested, had become publicly known to every one, and my 
character was, for the present, established as that of a vagabond 
and a swindler. Mr. Barker offered me so many repeated assur- 
ances that this rigorous measure was not founded on any know- 
ledge of my deserving it, but purely from the most complete 
ignorance of my name or character in any way, that I could not 
construe it into a personal offence. I was stung, however, with 
the most mortifying regret, and Mr. Barker himself expressed the 
same feeling. 

On my departure from Ladakeia, not knowing what would 
be the state of the roads from Antioch to Aleppo, 1 had been 
advised to leave whatever I might deem valuable with our consul 
there, that he might forward it after me by the direct caravan; 
being assured that, although it might arrive later than myself, it 
would be additionally safe in going under the protection of a 
large company. As I thought that my arrival in Aleppo a few 
days before my baggage would make no difference in ray reception 
there, while it would enable me to make enquiries and prepa- 
rations for my departure, which always require time, I assented 
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to this proposal, and left behind my small portmanteau, containing 
all my papers, to be forwarded' by the way advised. 

This had not yet arrived ; and when asked for this letter of 
credit, which from the beginning was thought to be a forgery, 
the only cx})lanation I could give of my not possessing it at the 
moment, was a simple recapitulation of the facts detailed. Tin’s, 
however, instead of being thought satisfactory, was looked on as a 
direct confirmation of guilt. Mr. Barker then added, that he had 
written to Lady Hester Stanhope on the subject, which letter, 
having reached a day or two after my departure, had been already 
replied to by express. In this her ladyship expressed her own 
entire conviction of my really possessing the letter of credit 
presumed on, and of ‘my being truly the person and the character 
which I professed to be. She said, also, that I was furnished with 
letters from Colonel Misset to Sir Evan Nepean, but added, that 
she had, of course, seen neither of these documents herself. Her 
ladyship had, however, so far presumed on my innocence, as to 
issue orders to the consuls on the coast to let me pass in safety to 
Aleppo, where all would be arranged, and held herself responsible 
for the consc<jucnces. 

So true is it that suspicion, like jealousy, views the most 
trifling incidents through a distorted medium, that even this reply 
of Lady I [ester’s, instead of being deemed satisfactory, was thought 
to cloud the affair with darker doubts ; because, from this, it ap- 
peared that her ladyship had never seen, for herselfi the documents 
pretended to be possessed. 

My answer to all these united objections were successively 
these : — My departure from Alexandria for Aleppo was so sliortly 
after my arrival from India, that no one knew of my intention 
even to visit that place ; more particularly as it was at first in- 
tended to go by way of Constantinople, and, therefore, no mention 
of me had been made to Mr. Barker by his correspondents from 
Egypt. When I had so departed, it was thought that I should 
arrive there sooner than any letter by any other channel j and, 
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consequently, from the supposition of my having already passed 
tlirough on my way to Baghdad, no further mention of me would 
be likely to be of service. 

Mr. Lee having given me an unlimited letter of credit, I inter- 
preted only as a pledge of his confidence in my integrity in the 
use of it ; though, for his omission of the usual formalities of second- 
ary advice by other channels, I could assign no competent reason, 
as that was a step, the importance of which rested purely and 
entirely with himself. My not having sent the original of the 
letter of credit from Damascus, was for the reason before stated, 
namely, my unwillingness to risk in other hands that on which the 
accomplishment of my journey depended. My not having shown 
this letter to Lady Hester Stanhope was still more easy to con- 
ceive, as I had been received by her Ladyship as a guest, and 
treated with that kind familiarity and warm hospitality which 
made me sure of her esteem being sincere ; and to show to her a 
letter of credit destined for another, without any peculiar occasion 
suggesting such a step, was not likely to happen. Mr. Bankes’s 
omitting to mention me to IVIr. Barker in his letters, was, no doubt, 
from a belief that we should arrive at Aleppo together; as, if it had 
been consistently practicable, it was intended that we should have 
gone in company with each other to Palmyra, and returned here 
together from thence, if I could get no further ; or go on to 
Baghdad without visiting Aleppo in person, if I could ; either of 
which circumstances rendered any mention of me unnecessary. 

Thus far, all was merely the conduct of one man to another 
who was a perfect stranger to him ; and as such, I could only feel 
regret, without sufficient justification for anger. I considered my- 
self, however, though a perfect stranger, yet an Englishman, in 
a foreign countr^^, alone and without friends, in a large city, where 
there were neither lodging-houses nor convenient inns, and where 
we had a Consul in the pay and service of our government. As 
such, I expected that Mr. Barker would have treated me as .one 
who, though he possessed no other claims upon him than these, yet 
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of whom he knew no positive ill, and of whose character he was, ac- 
cording to his own confession, totally ignorant. I thought, therefore, 
that he would have said, “ Sir, until this doubtful affair be brought to 
an issue, accept of me the common rites of hospitality. Become 
my cool and distant guest, if you are willing to be received on 
such a footing ; with this condition, that if you have deceived me, 
and proved the impostor I have supposed, you will be turned out 
from beneath my roof in disgrace, and punished as rigorously as 
my power to do so extends.” 

The Arabs of the Desert, and the poorest people of the 
country, give the stranger food and shelter, while he sojourns among 
them, be he Christian,. Tew, or Infidel. WJiat tlien was my surprise 
when Mr. Barker quitted me abruptly, desiring his servant to take 
me to some public khan, where I might find a lodging ; and this 
too in the midst of a city where, besides his own family, I was the 
only Englishman amid a population of a hundred thousand souls! 

I had heard from every body in my way, that Mr. Barker was 
one of the most amiable, most benevolent, and liberal of men ; 
that his heart was capable of feeling tenderness towards those who 
did him evil, and that he was a model of all that was good and 
excellent in nature. This consideration only increased the poign- 
ancy of my own feelings, since, to receive such treatment from the 
hands of such a man, I must have been considered as the focus 
of all that was bad and execrable in the human race. 1 was stung 
even to the stealing down of silent tears, and my breath was 
occasionally choked by the conflict of feelings without a name. I 
returned, however, too proud and too innocent to murmur, and 
after supping with my servant on some bread and sour milk pro- 
cured from the bazar, spread my mat in a small dark chamber, and 
lay down to be tormented by the swarms of vermin with which 
such places are always infested. 

Xuesday^ May 14. 1816. — To shake off as much as possible of 
the weight that hung upon my spirits, I left my dark abode at day- 
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light, and as new objects bring with them a greater charm for grief 
than almost any other medicine, I went into the great mosque at 
the hour of morning prayer. It is by far the most beautiful that I 
have ever seen, taken as a whole. It has not the fine Corinthian 
columns of the great mosque at Damascus, but its spacious court 
of mosaic pavement in marble, its long avenues richly carpeted 
within, and the general effect of all combined, is as beautifully 
impressive as any religious building could be made to bo. I had 
enough to do to return the Mohammedan salutes, and avoid 
attracting observation by any gazing curiosity ; nor, indeed, was I 
in a state of mind, had it been practicable, to examine and preserve 
details. 

The rest of the morning was passed successively in three or four 
of the largest coffee-houses in this city, some of which arc capable 
of containing at least 1000 guests. Here I met with one man from 
Yambo, and another from Macullah in Arabia, a third from Assiut 
in Upper Egypt, and one from Cosseir on the sliores of the Red Sea ; 
with each of whom I became immediately a friend, and was treated 
with a nargeel and coffee, not from being a fellow countryman, but 
merely from having visited the places of their birth. This conduct, 
contrasted with that of our (’onsul towards me, in a place which, 
though a large city, contained no other Englishmen than ourselves, 
augmented my mortification ; and since busier scenes, instead of 
dissipating, had thus heightened my distress of’ mind, I returned 
at noon to the solitude of my chamber again. 

A pacquet of letters was now put into my hands, which had been 
addressed to me “ cn route,” by Lady Hester Stanhope, and sent 
by a messenger express, who had followed my steps throughout my 
journey, without having overtaken me by the way. This pacquet 
contained a letter from her ladyship, expressing her sincere regret 
at the temporary stain which had thus been thrown on my 
character, and advising me to hurry on to Aleppo with all possible 
speed, to clear up the doubts which hung thereon. Enclosed was 
a letter from JMr. Chabo 9 eau, nearly to the same purport, with 
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copies of Mr. Barker’s protest, and of the letters sent by lier 
ladyship to counteract his orders of arrest, and allow me to pass 
in peace, for which she held herself answerable. There was, also, 
a note from Mr. Bankes at Balbeck, very kindly expressing sor- 
row for the illness which had detained me at Damascus, and regret 
at my not having joined him there, as intended for our joint ex- 
cursion to Palmyra.* All these, after having read them, were sent 
to Mr. Barker tor his perusal, who returned them without even a 
verbal answer ! ! 

In the midst of all this I received a letter Irom the young 
Frenchman whom 1 had found in distress at Jaffa, and relieved 
to the extent of my ability so to do. The warm expressions of 
gratitude which this letter contained, from one ol'whosc very name 
I was before ignorant, afforded me some faint consolation, inasmuch 
as it. reminded me, that though thus treated as a villain of the 
darkest cast, and denied the common rites of hos]>itality, from 
one of whom I had a right to claim assistance and j>rotection, I had 
not myself been entirely insensible to the common duties of charity 
towards the poor and friendless stranger. 

]\ly afternoon was passed in the dark hovel to which 1 had 
been driven, yet here 1 was not suflcred to be at rest, nor enjoy 
even the retirement which I courted, 'fhe khan below was filled 
with .i\rabs, and Turkish soldiers, as ])assengers through the town; 
and in the gallery above, in one corner of which my room was, 
were shoemakers, silkthread spinners, and other mechanics, who, 
not yet Ijeing wealthy enough to rent abetter station, pursued their 
respective labours here in chambers similar to my own, for which 
the highest pay was three piastres per month, or about sixpenct' 
sterling per week. 

All these havinj; learnt, from the Consul’s si'rvants who con- 
ducted me here, that I was an Englishman, and judging from ni\ 

* Thisi note will be roiiiul in (lie .\j)pcntlix. 
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horses and servant tiuit I was a stranger and a traveller on iny 
journey, naturally expressed their surprise at my being turned away 
from his house, where all other Englishmen that they had before 
seen were always kintlly and honourably received. Alany of these 
forced themselves into my room, and sitting beside me asked a 
thousand questions ; a staring crowd was gathered round the door, 
and every one pointed their finger at me as a suspected character ; 
by far the greater part, however, openly pronounced me an impos- 
tor, saying either that I was not an Englishman, as pretended, or 
that if so, I must be some criminal escaped from my country, 
and arrested by the Consul, since they considered my being con- 
ducted here by his people, as a consignment to a sort of prison ; 
more particularly as one or other of these attendants came fre- 
quently to the khan, with a view, perhaps, to watch my motions, 
and prevent my making an escape. My refusal to enter into the 
explanations demanded of me, my having the appearance and 
manners of a Mussulman, with a full beard, and speaking the Arabic 
language, were all so many received confirmations of my guilt ; 
and the ultimate general impression was, either that I had been 
exiled from my country for crime, or had forcibly escaped from 
condemnation there, and sought refuge and protection in becom- 
ing a renegado, abandoning my faith, and giving myself up to the 
Sultan as a convert to Islam. 

Aly situation was more full of misery than can be described ; 
and even the consolations of innocence and integrity, sweet as 
they may be, and as they are, under most circumstances of perse- 
cution, were scarcely sufficient to outweigh all the complicated 
evils of contempt, disdain, and public scorn, to which I was con- 
demned. 

Wednesday i May 15. 1816. — Aly night was almost as void of 
repose as the preceding one, and from the same causes, a foul 
and suffocating air, and crawling myriads of vermin, evils in 
themselves of but a temporary and even trivial kind when encoun- 
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tercel in the common course of one’s way j but licre augmented 
more than a Juindred fold, by the consideration that I was suffer- 
ing them as a })unishmcnt for supposed crime : — so true is it that 
the lightest chains of iron, which fasten the captive to his cell, Jiang 
more wciglitily upon his neck than far heavier ones of gold woidd 
do, if worn like those of Daniel, as an emblem and a pledge of 
honour. 

I remained within, during the whole of the day, and closed my 
door for greater privacy, preferring all the inconveniencics of dark- 
ness and a stagnant atmosphere, to the gazing stare of, those who 
came to regard me as a beast of prey, secured to Jiis den, after 
escaping and preying on his species. My appetite had now entirely 
failed ; my health was beginning to be affected by languor, and I was 
alternately tormented by impatience for the arrival of my baggage, 
and by a longing desire to breathe again the free and Iiospitable air 
of the Desert. 

As I was perfectly alone, and without occupation, 1 beguiled 
the time by committing to writing, in these preceding pages, the 
circumstances of my reception, my treatment, ike. fhey form no 
part, properly speaking, of such notes as arc devoted to the 
collection of new information regarding the countries througli 
which my route lay ; but, since they show to what mortifications 
one may be subject in the way, and that, too, when least of all 
expected, the record of them may not, perhaps, be without their 
use, either to myself or to others, whom it may be my lot and duty 
to advise. 


Alcppoy Miuj 1(> to 2(i. — During the ten days included within 
these dates, my stay having been ])rolonged for that period at 
Ale})po, from the difliculty of finding a safe and lit opportunity 
for proceeding, 1 was as much overwhelmed with the kindness and 
hosjiitality of Mr. Barker, as I had been bel’ore subjected to unde- 
served indignity and mortification by his unnecessary harshness 
and severity. To rehder his character ample Justice, it is neccssar\ 
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to place the acts alludccl to on record, in doing which I shall 
observ e the strictest possible impartiality. 

It was on the morning of the 17 th that JVlr. Bankes rcachctl 
-(Vleppo, from the southward; and waiting on INIr. Barker, liis first 
enquiry was directed after me. His surprise was extreme to learn 
that Air. Barker doubted m\ ever having been furnished with a 
letter of creilit by Air. Hee, in which doubt he had refused ac- 
cc})tance to my bill from Damascus, and denied me shelter in tlie 
Consular building until his doubts should be removed. Air. Bankes 
said all he could to assure Air. Barker of my being, as he believed, 
an honourable man. and enjo\ ing the friendship of the individuals 
named ; oHering, as he afterwards assured me, to become surety, 
if required, for my really proving myself to be possessed of what 
I liad asserted. 

Air. Barker was so satisfied with this, that he commissioned 
Air. Bankes, in waiting on me, to signify his perfect readiness to 
receive me into his house ; and hoped, that as he had acted under 
erroneous impressions, the past would be forgotten. 

Air. Bankes accordingly hastened without delay to the khan 
in which I was staying. In embracing me, whicli he did with the 
warmth of an old and sincere friend, he could not contain his 
indignation, as well as regret, though he qualified the former by 
saying, if any other man than Air. Barker had acted in this man- 
ner, he should have his conduct represented to the proper autho- 
rities at home; but that Air. Barker was so mild and amiable a 
man, that nothing, but a sincere conviction of his erroneous im- 
pressions being really correct, could have induced him to treat me 
as he had done. it appeared to me, however, that no im- 
pression, short of a conviction of guilt, coukl have justified his 
treating a fellow countryman in such a manner and in such a 
place. 

Air. Bankes very strenuously intreated me to receive Air. 
Barker’s visit in the khan, or to go with him to the Consular-lmuse, 
as Air. Barker would accede to either; so that an end might be 
jnit at once to this distressing scene. In proportion, however, as 
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I knew iny innocence, so I ieJt proud and unbending. I resisted 
all his intreaties j and declared that I would not quit my present 
abode until the arrival ot’ my baggage from I^adikeia, when I 
should send iny letter ol* credit to l\Ir. l^arker hitnself; and if, 
after seeing it, he should be prepared to make me reparation by 
coming to wait on me first, and acknowledging his error, I should 
be glad to receive him, and would then be as ready to meet, as he 
could be to offer, any of those civilities due from one Englishman 
to another in a foreign land. 

Mr. Ikankes remained with me for several hours in this con- 
ference, and quitted me in the evening, with a repetition of his 
regret that an accommodation could not be made at once, though 
he did not venture to condemn the feeling which liad induced me 
to form and adhere to my declared resolution. 

On the following day (the 18th) my baggage arrived from 
the Consul at Ladikeia, and was instantly brought to the klian by 
the caravan-bashi, to whom it had been confided, accompanied by 
a servant from the Consular-house, where it was addressed to me, 
and where, indeed, it had been delivered. I immediately unlocked 
the portmanteau in which my papers were, took from thence, in the 
presence of the Consul’s serv^ant, the original letter of credit from 
Mr. I jce, and sent it by his hands, without note or message, to his 
master, desiring him only to authenticate the fact of its being- 
taken out of the portmanteau in his presence on the moment of 
its reaching my hands. 

Tlefore an hour had elapsed, jMv. Barker came himself to me 
in person, accompanied by his janissaries, servants, and all the 
usual retinue of' state; and on entering the apartment, before he 
took his seat on the floor, there being no elevated seats in the 
room, he made* the most ample apology for having indulged such 
groundless apprehensions respecting me endeavouring, at the sanu* 
time, to soften down or palliate its severity, by reciting some former 
instances in which he had been deceived by persons pretending 
be what they really were not. 
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Mr. IJankes shortly after joined us j and there beiii" as great a 
disposition on my part to concede, as on the part of IVIr. Barker to 
make amends, our reconciliation was soon completed. The ge- 
nuineness of the letter of credit was fully acknowledged, and 
every thing else was supposed to be equally correct and well 
founded. 

To repair, as soon as possible, the evil of any impressions that 
might have gone abroad respecting me among the Consuls of other 
European nations at Aleppo, Mr. Barker proposed that we should 
without delay commence a round of ceremonious visits to them 
all ; which, as they did not live far apart from each other, and 
these visits never occupied more than half an hour each, might be 
easily accomplished. I readily consented to this proposal, and 
Mr. Bankes accompanying us, we paid our personal respects to all 
the principal Consuls in the course of the day, and the secondary 
ones on the following. 

I was now removed to ]\Ir. Barker’s coiintry-hoiise, at the 
distance of a few miles only from Aleppo, where Mr. Bankes and 
myself were admitted as members of the family, each having also 
a separate apartment in the Consular-house in town, and each 
being treatcil with all the respect, kindness, and honour that we 
could wish ; iMr. Barker, and all his lainily, appearing to do every 
thing in their power to obliterate the painlid impressions of the 
past, and to make the present as agreeable as possible, without 
neglecting the exertion of their efforts to procure for me a safe 
and easy journey, through the rest of my way. 

Mr. Bankes having heard of the death ol‘ some rich relative, 
by whose will he had been bcfpieathed a large property, in adtli- 
tion to his already ample fortune, had determined on hastening 
home ; and accordingly made arrangements for visiting Palmyra 
from hence, and returning direct to Aleppo, from whence he pro- 
})Osed going with all speed to England, while my journey had to 
l>e still extended farther eastward, even to India. Mr. Bankes was 
very desirous that I should accompany him in his journey to Pal- 
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myra, as we had always contemplated the probability of our going 
there together; in the belief that Arab guides might be found at 
Aleppo, who would take any person bent on the journey from 
thence to Baghdad, across the Desert, in eight or ten days at the 
utmost. Our enquiries were very assiduously directed after such a 
guide ; but the troubled state of the whole Desert, south and east of 
Palmyra, then in commotion from the wars of the Wahabees, was 
such, that no one could be found who would venture to go beyond 
Palmyra, and not many, indeed, who felt disposed to go even so 
far. At length, however, a party or escort was got together for 
this purpose. Mr. Bankes again urged me to accompany him in 
the excursion ; but, although it would not have taken more than 
ten days at the farthest to go and return to Aleppo, I resisted this 
highly tempting opportunity of visiting the most attractive ruins 
in the world, without the shadow of a hope of my ever having it 
in my power to repair this loss at any future period, merely from 
a sense of duty, which induced me to think that as my joiumey to 
India had been already so much delayed by circumstances alto- 
gether beyond my power to obviate or controul, I should not 
willingly add to that delay by any interruptions beyond the many 
that were still likely to occur without my agency or consent, in 
the future progress of my way. I accordingly yielded to this con- 
viction, and thereby lost an ojiportunity of seeing Palmyra, which 
was never likely again to be enjoyetl. 

When the period of’ j\lr. Bankes’s departure from Aleppo had 
arrived, which was between the ‘.^lOth and 2(jth of May, we passed 
the whole of the morning together in the most friendly conference. 
The high opinion which he then entertained of my character was 
such as to induce him to give me, unasked, a commendatory letter 
of introduction to Sir PLvan Nepean, Baronet, the governor of Bom- 
bay, and a personal friend of his father, the Member for Corfe 
Castle; Sir Evan being a resident neighbour of the family in Dor- 
setsliire, before he (juittetl England. He also intreated me to 
write him on my arrival in India, giving me his town address in 
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Old Palace Yard, Westminster ; and assured me that it would give 
him great pleasure to maintain, in after years, a correspondence 
witli one whom he had known but for a short period, it was true, 
hut whom in that brief space he had learnt sincerely to esteem. 
This disposition was reciprocal on my part, and was, therefore, met 
with corresponding professions. 

“ llefbre we separate, however,” said Mr. Bankes, “ and that, 
[perhaps, for a very long period, there are two favours 1 have to ask 
of you, neither of which you will, I know, refuse me.” I desired 
him to name his wishes, and assured him of my readiness to com- 
])ly with them as far as they might be practicable. He then said, 
the //ns/ favour he had to ask was that I would allow him to receive 
back all the v'arious letters and notes that he had written to me 
from time to time in Syria, from our first meeting at .lerusalcm up 
to the present period. He observed that the re(juest would no 
iloubt seem to me an odd one ; but he assured me that his real 
motive lor making it was simply this: His naturally indolent 
lialjits with respect to writing, and the reliance he had placed on 
his sketches assisting his memory, had prevented his taking any 
notes whatever of his journies, excepting onf)^ the few unconnected 
remarks which he might hav'c scribbled on the margins of his 
sketches and drawings from time to time as they were made. It 
was only when he sat down to write to me, that this indolence was 
overcome. He had never, he saiti, written to any one so fre- 
(juently, nor ever communicated to any one, so fully and freely, 
his sentiments ami opinions on points connected with his present 
pursuits, as to my sell*. His letters to me, he considered, therefore, 
as of more value than almost any he had ever written : and it 
would give him great pleasure to receive them back again for his 
own future use ; “while,” he added, “ the loss of them to you will 
be olTio importance, considering how copious and abundant are 
your own notes on every part of the country through which you 
have ever passed.” 
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I saw nothing unreasonable in this request, and therefore 
promised immediate compliance ; pressing him at the same time 
to use equal frankness in stating the second. He then said that 
his next wish was to receive from me all the information I could 
furnish him respecting Nubia, or such parts of the Nile as I had 
visited above the Cataracts of Assouan. In the course of our 
many previous conversations, I had informed Mr. Bankes that 
among mv j)apers then in Egypt, but which would be sent to me 
in India if I should settle there, were many ground plans of tem- 
ples, tombs, and excavations in Nubia, with very copious notes on 
the state and condition of the country, as well as descriptions of 
the monuinents in that interesting and then almost untravelled 
part of the globe. He had learnt from me, also, that I had never 
entertained the idea of publishing these notes, having made them 
entirely for the gratification of my family, and for my own future 
satisfaction. On the other liand, he told me, that, independently 
of the joint work on Syria, proposed him to be executed by 
Mr. Burckhardt, Mr. Bankes, and myself*, he had long determined 
to publish something on Nubia, having been more fortunate than 
most of his predecessors in his discoveries there ; “ and,” he 
added, “ if you have no intention o(‘ making any public use of the 
materials collec'tcd by yourself, during your stay in that country, 
you will confer a great favour on me by sending them to me from 
India, to be incorporated with my own.” To this, also, I readily 
assented: and promised that I would embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity of complying with his wishes. "f 

As soon as this conversation ended, I repaired to my room, 
and after searching among my papers, 1 found a great number of 
Mr. Bankes’s notes and letters addressed to me, and received at 
different places on my way, which I instantly returned to him, 


^ See the first mention oftliis .subject at page 803. of llie present volume. 
*1' These materials were subsctjuently sent from Imha to Mr. Bankes in 
lancl; as alliuletl to in a letter, which will be fouiul in the Appendix. 
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though I felt at the same time tl>at it would have given me great 
pleasure to have retained letters so full of compliments to my 
talents and understanding, and testimonies of my enjoying the 
good opinion of the writer, as these almost uniformly evinced. 
On Mr. Bankes examining these letters, he found only one 
missing, as he thought, out of the whole collection ; but he 
remembered this particularly, as it was written in the Hauran, was 
pretty full on the subject of the ruins there, and supplied a blank 
that none of the others could fill. On his describing the letter to 
me, I remembered it also, and made a vigilant search after it 
accordingly, but without effect. Every article of my baggage was 
ransacked with the greatest care, and the letter not being found, 
it was supposed by us both to have been lost, or destroyed. As it 
was but one, however, out of a large collection, it was the subject 
of only a momentary regret, and was soon forgotten by us both 
accordingly.*' 


* The history of tliis lost letter, which wns iillerwards Ibuutl, is one of the most 
renuirkiible that perhaps ever occurred ; aiul, in any other age than the present, woidtl 
certainly have been regarded as being «lircctcd by the immediate agency of a super- 
intending IVovidence. The consequences of finding this lost letter will be detailed at 
length in the A[)peinh‘x. It will be sulficicnt, therefore, to say, in this place, where it 
was concealed, aiul how it afteTwards came to light. Among the packages in which 
my btiggage was contained, was a .small portmanteau, lined with cotton ticking; and 
in the upper part of this, generally appropriated to dirty linen, loose letters and papers 
were also frequently put; this being the package constantly near me, serving often for 
my pillow at night, and beitig always in use. iMr. Ilankes’s leltci's being se.ded with retl 
Engli.sh sealing wax, this particular one had, by its seal being next to the cotton 
lining, and the heat of the sun through the black leather of the outside melting the 
wax, stuck fast to the ticking, with .another letter enclosed in it, written at Acre, which 
being of much less importance, neither of us had missed. In this state of adherence 
to the inner lining of the portmanteau, near one of the ends, and entirely out of sight, 
these two letters hatl remained fixed during eight or nine months, without being per- 
ceived, until, after the journey was at an end, I gave to my .servant at Homb.ay all my 
old travelling baggages now no longer of use to me, with permission for him to .sell it 
on his own account. In the search which he made, however, into the corners of the 
packages in ({uestion, he fountl these letters .stuck fast by the wax as described ; and 
on bringing the portmanteau to me that I might tear them off myself, I was agreeably 
surprised to fin<l the lost letter of Mr. Ilankes, with another of an earlier date included 
in it. The result t)f this remarkable recovery will be told hereafter. 
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After parting with Mr. Bankes, all my attention was directed 
to securing a safe journey from Aleppo to Baghdad, in which Mr. 
Barker rendered me every assistance that I could desire. Through 
his influence, principally, a respectable merchant of Moosul, who 
had halted at Aleppo on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca 
to purchase goods, and was about to return to his native city with 
a large caravan, consented, for a moderate sum, to take me under 
his protection as one of his party ; enjoining only a certain con- 
dition on my part, that I should conceal the fact of my being an 
Englishman or Christian from all but himself and his immediate 
dependants ; and that I should conform in every respect to what- 
ever rules he might think proper to lay down for the guidance of 
all the individuals of his party during the journey. To this I 
readily consented. I was to provide my own horse and baggage 
for the way ; but as I could now speak the Arabic language pretty 
fluently, neither servant nor interpreter were needed ; and I had 
the prospect before me of as safe and pleasant a journey as can 
well be expected in a caravan made up of all sorts of characters, 
and passing through so unsettled and uncivilized a country. 

The day of our departure was fixed for the 26th, and I em- 
ployed the short time that remained before this should arrive in 
writing letters to my friends in Europe, and in completing all the 
preparations that I thought necessary for the journey. The cir- 
cumstances of my stay at Aleppo had been extremely unfavourable 
to the indulgence of my usual habit of visiting every place of 
interest, and preserving daily notes of what I saw and heard ; from 
which alone faithful pictures of persons, places, or things, can be 
afterwards drawn. My confinement in the khan had so depressed 
my spirits as to render me absolutely incompetent to do more 
than preserve a narrative of that confinement itself. And after my 
removal to Mr. Barker’s house, every successive day, from morning 
to night, was one entire round of entertainment and pleasure, 
excursions to gardens, visits of ceremony, evening parties, &c. 
which rendered it impossible either to read, write, or reflect with 
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advantage, so that these duties were necessarily abandoned. In 
consequence of* these obstacles, I preservetl l*ewer recollections of 
Alo]}po than of any other place in which I had passed so many 
days ; but, as this city has been much more frequently described 
than any other in Syria, and has had even a separate history of it 
written by Doctor Russell, who resided there as an Knglish phy- 
sician for many years, it is of the less importance.* I can only 
say that it appeared to me one of the best built of all the cities of 
the East that I had yet seen ; and though a considerable distance 
from the sea, it has a greater number of European residents, and 
these all enjoying greater freedom, than any of the larger cities 
subject to Turkish government, excepting only Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Alexandria. The native population appeared also 
more actively happy, and in better condition, than the subjects of 
irresponsible despots usually are. 

The character of the present governor was sufficient to 
account for all this. Though possessing unlimited power, like all 
his predecessors, it had been retained in the family of his imme- 
diate ancestors for several years back, and he wished to transmit 
it to his children. He silently acknowledged, therefore, the in- 
fluence of public opinion, and thought it not derogatory to his 
dignity to consult the welfare of his subjects in most of the mea- 
sures that he pursued. The result was increased happiness to 


* Haleb or Hhaleb was called anciently Aran T’saba, according to Benjamin of 
Tiidela, where the sultan Noraldin had a palace surroundeti by a high wall. There 
were neither wells nor fountains in the town ; and the inhabitants drank chiefly of 
rain preserved in cisterns, there called A1 Cub. There were then 1500 Jews there. 

On doit savoir, que le nom tic Ilalep vient du Syrien, tjui cst Chalybon ; et <jue, 
pour rcudre la lettre initiale, il faut y employer ra.spiration dure, ou le Hha plutot (jue 
le ///•, tlonl on ne fait usage ici (jiie par adoucissement. Les Ecrivains Grecs du Bas 
Empire out remplace la lettre dont il s’agit par imCV/i-A; el dans Robert de St. 
Michel, la voyelle (jue suit est j)recedee tl’une consonne, en I'crivant (Jalapm. Sous les 
Seleuckles, le nom tie Jicnea^ tire tie la Macedoine, etoit transporte a cette ville. — 
ly Atw 'tUcy sur Ir 'J'/grr ct V Ku)>InatCy p. 22. 

Ptolemy hatl made Beroca separate from Chalybon, which was placetk near 
Hierapolis : but this the French geographer lias succcssl'ully combated and confutetl. 
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llicnj, and increased popularity and security to Iiiinsell'j and, 
tliougli far short of the Ireedoin which men ought to enjoy, the 
condition of the peoj)Ie at Aleppo appeared to me to be more 
I'avourablc than in any otlier part of Syria, because their industry 
was less taxed, and their governor was more liberal and more en- 
lightened than Turkish rulers in general. 

The continuation of this comparative state of happiness 
depended, however, entirely on the continued life or continued 
disposition of the individual then at the head of affairs. Securi- 
ties for good government there were absolutely none. The laws 
were uncertain and unknown ; the people had no share whatever 
in the administration of their own concerns ; and if the present 
pasha, from caprice, or evil disposition, should determine on 
taking off the heads of the most innocent individuals in the city, 
there was no power that could prevent the indulgence of his 
cruelty. Such are the blessings of absolute and irresponsible 
despotism ! 
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CONTAINING 

A REFUTATION OF CERTAIN UNFOUNDED CALUMNIES 

INDUSTRIOUSLY CIRCULATED 

AGAINST THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK, 

BY 

Mr. I EWIS BURCKHARDT, Mr. WILLIAM JOHN BANKES, 

AND 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


It may appear to many persons, unacquainted 
with the causes of the delay, as somewhat surprising 
that certain unfounded calumnies contained in The 
Quartkhly Kevikw so long ago as the com- 
mencement of 1822, should not have been publicly 
answered in England before the approach of the year 
lS2o. As this impression, wherever entertained, 
cannot fail to be unfavourable, I take the earliest 
opportunity to remove it, even before entering on 
the merits of the case; being ready to admit, that 
whoever remains for a long period voluntarily 
ilent under imputations that deeply affect In’s cha- 
racter, furnishes presumptive evidence of his in- 
iliffcrcnce to the good opinion and esteem of man- 
kind, and consequently deprives himself of all just 
claim to their sympathy and regard. 

I shall state, therefore, that when tliese calum- 
nies first appeared in January 1822, I was residing 
in India, where tlie number of the Quarterly Re- 
view in which they were contained (No. 52.) did 
not reach until August of the same year. It had 
not been landed in Calcutta, however, tliree <lays, 
before a most ample refutation, containing most of 
the important matter included in this Appendix, was 
issued from the press, and by sale and gratuitous 
distribution about 2000 copies were placed in the 
hands of the British Indian publie. 

Copies of these documents were then sent im- 
mediately to England, for re-publication here, j 
either in any periodical work, or in a separate form. 
By tlie time of their reaching England, upwards 
ofa year had elapsed; and it was then thought, by 
the parties to whom they were sent, that the in- 
terest of the subject bad gone by, and that the 
refutation would not be extensively read if pub- 
lished in a separate form ; while none of the 
riodicals could include it in their sheets in that 
perfect state in which alone it could be read with 
advantage. Funds were also sent to England at 
the same time for commencing a prosecution 
against the parties : but it was thought that this 


could not be satisfactorily conducted without my 
presence ; and thus every step that I had yet taken 
to obtain reparation or redress had been ineffectual. 

Towards the close of 1828, 1 arrived in England 
myself, and the very first step taken by me was to 
commence legal proceedings against the principal 
agents in creating and spreading the calumnies 
adverted to. From that moment to this I have 
never relaxed in my endeavours to bring the case 
to trial ; but delay has succeeded to delay, in such 
a manner as to make it quite uncertain when the 
I proceedings may be brought to a close. 

During this interval, the present Volume of Tra- 
vels has been passing through the press, delayed 
unavoidably, from time to time, in its progress, by 
tlie multiplicity of other occupations on my hands ; 
and even now' brought out under the most dis- 
tracting and incessant cares, and perpetual inter- 
ruptions, the most unfavourable to the satisfactory 
execution of any literary labours, but particularly 
those involving in their very nature great care and 
research. 

The publication of this volume has always been 
regarded by me as the fittest and best opportunit}' 
for printing, in an Appendix, the calumnies of the 
several individuals named before, and the refut- 
ations which w'ere instantly opposed to them, on 
the first appearance of the calumnies themselves in 
India. It is essential that the readers of the pre- 
sent volume should see the real grounds on which 
the accuracy of my preceding one has been im- 
pugned, and the facts and arguments by whicli 
such imputations on its fidelity have been repelled. 

It is desirable that the literary world in general 
should also see recorded, w hat authors can say of 
critics, as w ell as w hat critics can say of authors. 

The Review ers have carried their insolence and 
injustice to a pitch beyond endurance: and far 
be 3 Hmd what any one of them w ould have dared 
to do, if wTiting in his ow n name, and under all 
the responsibility of open and avowed authorship. 

♦ 1 (i 
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It is one of the great evils of anonymous criti- 
cism, that masked slanderers dip their weapons in 
poison, and care not who they wound, provided 
their Scabs are but considered to be skilfully made. 
The phrase of being ‘‘ cut up*' in a Review has, 
indeed, grown into common use, as if n nfs very 
hearts were there actually laid open with all tlie 
brutality of a butcher preparing a victim for the 
shambles. 

'J'he envious, form so large a class, that the more 
bitter the invectives of He views, the more exten- 
sive is their circulation likely to be. Ten thousand 
copies of The Quarterly will blast the fame of any 
man, and carry the stigma which it afHxcs to his 
name to the uttermost corner of the earth. If the 
object of its calumny be in another lienus])here, 
and at the distance of a year’s voyage or journey 
in point of time, his reputation is damned through- 
out Europe, before t ven the rumour of the injury 
done to him reaches his own ears: and when it 
docs, and he replies, however complete his refut- 
ation may be, he is told tliat the injury is irre- 
paral>le ; that Jii.s countrymen have seen the calum- 
nies t«) remain unanswered for a whole year, and, 
therefore, they believe them true; whiles now , other I 
subjects engross their attention, and they will not ; 
turn aside to examine a question, the very name of ' 
which sounds stalely in their ears ; whiedi they have ' 
been accustomed to consider us long since decided; 
and which they will not, therefore, disturb them- 
selves I'vcn to look at again. 

'^riiis is no exaggerated picture. It has been 
my case ; and wall be tlie cast* of otliers, no doubt, 
who may be equally distant from their country at 
tlie time that tlieir characters are assailed. The 
Keviewers have now and then had some severe 
castigations in return, from those who have lieen 
nearer at hand; l)ut these, as compared with the 
number of others who have remained silent, and 
thereby given a colour of justice to their slanders, 
have been few indeed ; w hile, like daring smug- 
glers, or still more desperate pirates, the Kevii'wers 
tliink themselves sulliciently triumphant if they are 
sueei'ssful in most of their iniquitous violations of 
the property and character of others, notwith- 
standing they may now and then, like the outlaws 
of the ocean, get a severe lesson taught them in 
an occasional conflict with one whose strength 
tliev had underrated, and wlio had, consccjuently, 
proved more than a match for tliem, and com- 
pelled them to abandon the encounter, or retreat 
under cover of their own noise and smoke. 

Previous to entering on the publication of the 
documents necessary to the refutation of the ca- 
lumnies before adverted to, it will be advantageous 
to give a lirief narrative of the principal facts, 
for the infonnation of those to w'ho:n the cjucstion 
may be entirely new. 

In the year 1816, being at Alexandria in Egypt, 
and but recently returned to tliat country from 
India, w here I had !>een on affairs of private busi- 
ness, partly connected with endeavours to restore 
the ancient commerce between Egypt and India 
by w ay of the Red Sea, I was solicited by Mr. Lee, 
the Rritish consul there, and memlier of the firm 


of Brigge and Co. of the same place, to undertake 
a second journey to India by land, partly to be 
the bearer of a treaty of commerce drawn up be 
tween Mohammed AJi Pasha, the viceroy of the 
country, Mr. Lee, the British con.sul, and myself ; 
and partly to be in Bombay at the time the first 
ships should come up the Red Sea, in order tliat I 
might navigate them through the difficult passag(‘S 
of the Arabian Gulf, with whicli 1 had made myself 
practically acquainted. 

1 consented to undertake this journey, on tlie 
condition of iny bare expenses being paid ; for 
which purpose an unlimited letter of‘ credit was 
given me on Mr. Barker, the consul at Aleppo, 
the route by whicli I intended to go, although 
this was left open, to lie determined its circum- 
stances miglit direct. 

Events altogether beyond iny controul, and de- 
tailed at length in the volume already published 
under the title of ‘‘ IVavels in Palestine,” as well 
as in the present, retarded my journey more than I 
cither expected or wished. 1 arrived, liowever, 
safely at Bombay, where the notes that I liad 
made on the journey having bei n ri'ud by some of 
the most distinguished literary characters of the 
place, 1 was advised to prepare them immediately 
for publieation. I readily yielded to tliis sugges- 
tion, and at length completed the task. Some 
portions of tlie work were read at the meetings of 
the Literary Society at Bombay; and otlu»rs were 
I afUTwards read at the meetings of the Literary 
j Society at Madras. The whole of the maiuiscript 
j passed through the hands of many individuals in 
succession, and ajiprohatiou of its contents was 
very generally expressed. 

I went soon afterwards to Bengal, wliere the 
! materials were again shown to several of the lead- 
ing characters in Calcutta, and I was urged on all 
bides to hasten its publication. I took immediate 
steps to elfect tliis ; and alter a series of obstacles 
which w ill hereafter be detailed, the work apjieared 
at tile close ofJS'JI. In the beginning of 1822, 
the (Juarterly Review published its slanderous 
article on it ; and on that Review' reacliing India, 
an immediate refutation w'as puhlislied tlu rc. On 
reverting to the w'hole series of discussions which 
arose out of this controversy in India, it is a source 
of great satisfaction to me to remember that my 
triumph w as complete, both in the arena of written 
controversy and in the trial of my calumniators for 
libel in the Supreme Court of Justice at C'alcutta, 
where J obtained a verdict against them with 
damages, and where thuir libels were pronounced 
by the juilge to be such as could not even he 
thought of without horror. It appears to me, 
therefore, that I cannot do better than republish 
here tlie principal articles that appeared in the 
Indian pape^rs at the time, omitting such as are 
unimportant, amending the style of others ; and 
changing the editorial plural “ w'c” ip.to the per- 
sonal pronoun ‘‘ I,” as it is no longer as the edi- 
tor of tlie Calcutta Journal, but as tlic author of 
the Travels in Palestine, that I now appear be- 
fore the reader of the present volume. To this 
task, therefore, I shall at once proceed. 
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i^Proyti the Calcutta Journal of August 1 , 7 , 1822.) 

A FT I. II the Truvols in Palestine had liecn reviewed and 
eulogized by some of the most respectable periodical pub- 
lications ill England, I expected my full share of virulent 
abuse from The Quarterly, — and I have not been dis- 
appointed. 1 have been just permitted to glance over 
the article in this Review, a copy of which has been lent 
to me for perusal; hut when I receive a copy of wliich I 
can make use, (^Ibr the purpose of reprinting it, accom- 
panied with comments, in these pages,) I shall let the In- 
dian public see how truly 'J'he Quarterly maintains its 
established rejiutation Ibr malignant detraction, — and 
show them that it can publish known falsehoods with as 
much unblushing impudence as ever, whether the nature 
of its hatred and animosity be of a political, religions, 
tir merely critical description. 1 shall then also gbe pub- 
fu ity to certain documents, which will illustrate the true 
characKT of the Eilitor of that jmblication, as well as of 
Mr. Rankes, who appears to have furnislied the same 
scandalous and unfounded cou'plaints to him as tin* 
grounilwork < his Review, that were si'iit to Imlia b> a 
gentleman now in the <ountrv, and which were then 
most triumphantly refutc*d. 

1 must here, however, confine m\self to a very briif 
outline of this disreputable transaction, which tin* details 
will show in all its glowing colours, in the v car IHIH, 
the notes of the 'JVavels in Palestine, having been put in 
order for publication, were placed in the Iiands of the late 
lamented Dr. Middleton, l.ord Hisbop of ( ’alciitfa, whose 
piety and learning no man could iloubt, 'I’lie oliject of 
placing the MS. in his Lordship’s po-,sc-,sion was avoweilly 
to ascertain his candid and undisgiiis<*d opinion as to its 
merits and defects, and as to its litness for publication in 
the state in which it v^as then presented to him. It re- 
mained in the Risho[)’s possession for several weeks, dur- 
ing which time Ids Lortlship was confined to his room h^ 
a temporary indisjiosiiion, and eluring which lie went | 
through several portions c)f it, having a full opportunity I 
at the same time, of inspee ting the vvliole: when on re- I 
turning it for transmission to I'higland, he permitteei the 
Use of Ids name in the proNpectns published in Inilia, as 
well as in the preface ot tlu* work itself, ap[)roving gene- 
rally of the nature of the wliole, and never once raising a 
single objection cither to its mor.d or rc'ligioiis temlency. 

The original .MS. was taken from Calcutta to England, 
by Mr. Eneas Mackintosh, formerlv of this cit>, and the 
(Jupli by (’apt .dll Sydenbain of the Ri-ngal army, and 
placi’d in Mr. Murra\’s hands for pidilic ation. '('Ids book- j 
seller considered the work so likely to be* acceptable to . 
flu* public, as to undertake that it shonlil be out in a few 
inontlis; and lie so far approved of it as to engage to give | 
‘joo copies, each value six guinea'^, for the MS., and t.ike 
all the risk of publication on Idinself. After these terms 
had been fixetl on, Mr. (litliu'd, tlie Editor of 'fhe (4)11^’- 
teily Review, had the examination of the MS. entrusted 
to him ; and fnuling in it certain proofs of the hluiulers of 
The Quarterly Review in its ninarks on Dr. (.'larke’s 
Travels, he wished Mr. Miiriay to allow him in curtail the 
work some forty or lilty pages, atlndtting, however, that it ; 
contained iniieh that w'as new and interesting, and that 
deservt‘d pnhlieation as such. Soon after this, Mr. Rankes 
set lip a pretext of the work not being original, hut being 
mostly compiled from his note*. (although he had not seen 
the w ork at all); and from these joint causes, Mr. Murray 
ileclined the fulfilment of his enpigeinent. 

Reference being made to me 111 India, 1 collected a few 
of my friends, and exhibited to them such documents ns 
convmeeil them that Mr. Murray’s breac h of laigagemeiit 
was unwarrantable; that Mr. (jitlbrd’s objections were 
wholly untenable; and that Mr. Rankes’s ussertioii.s vveie 
in direct contradiction to his own letters addressed to me 
in Syria, the originals of which I fortunately had in iny ; 
possession. 


A notarial pn[>cr, stating all these facts, vvas drawn up 
hv Mr. Smoult, of this city, Calcutta, aiul transmitted to 
England, with the documents in cpiestion, 'J'he result 
V IS, that .Messrs. Longman and Co. tt» whom tlie MS. was 
then offered for pulilieation, were so satisfied of the jus- 
tice of tlie author’s ease, that they undertook the public- 
ation immediately, and got the work out with all possililc 
dispat(-h. It was advertised in all the public jmpers as 
pr*‘paring for i»ul)lic.itioii. It vvas aiinoiinccd in the most 
public way, when completed; and contimied to sell rajiidlv, 
aiid to he review cd favourably, by publication after piib- 
lieation, without Mr. Ranke> offering it any public oppo- 
sition, though he was in London daring tlie whole of this 
time, and was fully informed of all that had taken place. 

I llis hehavionr in tins scaiidaloiia transaction will deserve 
\ a more detaiU*«l mitice; mul he deserves richly lle.U his 
1 eoiuhict should lx- stiow n in its true colours; heeausc*, 

. altht»iiuh he has not ha«l thi- courage or the* inanliness to 
I c*omc* lorvvard lu his oan name in a piihlic- manner upon 
1 this (jueslion, he lias, nndc‘r shc*ltc-r of 'I'lic* (^)uailerlv Re- 
I view, sought to iiuj ic ss ilic* jiublic with the most iinfavour- 
i able inipressicjns regarding the cbaractc^r of one who was 
j guilt V of the great sin ol being more* active, more indus- 
I trions, and viirlit r than liiiiiscli' in fin* field as a candidate 
' feu public favour. It may sijffic*c* here* to say, that Mr. 

I Rankc's, after having paid the highest i omjiliinents that 
' one* man could pav to another, arid bowed with deference 
I to w hat //e considered the supe rior jndgnu*nt and undcr- 
j standing of his comjianion, tradnee*s that same* individual, 

I and dc'clarcs him to he ine'onijjcteiit, from his extreme 
! ignorance, e*ven to co]>v an iiiscrijition 1 d'his same Mr. 

I Rankes, after fuiving acknowledged in writing his own in- 
doleiuc as pre venting him from making neUes, and ad- 
; mittc'd his having ele‘rived information from e-orisnltinir 
the»se of his more careful fellow-traveller, accuses that 
same individual of never having made uote.s, or even hav- 
ing paper to write them on, and of copying from him, 

I who seldom made anv ! ! 'I'hc Quarti rlv j\eviewe*rs, under 
whejse^ "ing he has take*n shelter, arc of the same stamp 
and V aim* as himself ; for thc‘y, or Mr. ( iitfiird, its ceJitor, 
after having admitted in writing tliat the MS. containeel 
much that was new and interesting, and that by curtailing 
it fortv or llftv J)age‘s it vvoinM deserve jinhlie ation, - — 
now prononucc the same* hook, which has undergone no 
alteration since then, to he* a tissue* of ignorane*e and vul- 
garity, full of egri'gious blunders; and the eondne t of 
the author, from beginning to e*nd, as that of a dishononr- 
ahle*, iiindel, illibe ral, and pilfering ignoraimi'. ! ! ! 

'J'he world may well wonder at siuh irrceoncilealde 
contradictions as these. \t an earlier period they might 
have done; me irreparahle* injurv, though I now re*gard 
them with as imicli inilidereiuc as si*orn. Rut after the 
eulogistic testimonies of some of the most rcspe*ctal)le* pub- 
lications in iMiglaiui ill favour of the “ Trav(‘ls in Pales- 
tine,” it vveinhi he* a waste of time, perhaps, te) show that 
the ahijst* of The (»)iiartc’rly must fall ])oiiitless to the 
groiiiiel. 

Idle Review from the Literary (hi/etie lias been partly 
giyen to the* Indian public: at the close of the seeoiul 
j'ortion of the remarks oftere*tl on the Travels in that pub- 
licatiem, is the following paragrajili : — 

It is not possihle, in i\ low iK-sulloi^ oxtracts. to <K» jiistiic 
to this important vtiluiue. \Vc* have ondeaxouroti, for the in- 
formaiion of our re.aelers, to furnish an outline* of Mr. Ruck- 
inghain’s tour, but have Ik'cu unable to rec'ord, in an abbre\I- 
Hted form, any of the numerous and valii.ible illustrations of 
the sacred writing', with v hieh tin’s work nbounils. If to throw’ 
a liglit ugoii the |>agi‘s of the poet, historian, or philosopher, 
deserve i»iir thanks, that writer lias surely a greater elaim to our 
countenance and aeknow h*dgnients, who, liy liis useful and im- 
portant researches has illustrateel several of the obscure texts of 
book, the elue knowledge of which c.in only enable us tr 
become ‘ wise’ in the best and most extended sense of the 
term.” 

1. u 
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The Eclectic Review, which is known to be one of the 
most exemplary piiblicatioiii* of the day, as far as regards 
the religious and moral tendency of works in general, has 
the following paragraph; — 

** His volume is both interesting and valuable in more than 
an ordinary degree. He lias been enabled to suggest some im- 
portant corrections of geographical errors, and to add consitler- 
ably to our knowledge of the more distant and leas frequented 
regions/" — IJckctic Review ^ Jan. 1822 . 

The British ( Vitic, a publication of some repute as a 
critical work, in spewing of the Travels in Palestine, has 
the following remark : — 

“ Mr. Buckingham has given ample proof, in the course of 
this volume, of liis activity, resolution, energy, and observa- 
tion/*— •/irttM'A Critic, Dec. 1821 , 

The Monthly Magazine, published by Sir Richard 
jPhillips, in speaking of the work, calls it one “ of great 
interest and importance, forming a valuable addition to 
the numerous volumes of Travels into the Holy Land 
which have been published during the last ten years.” It 
ends by saying; — 

“ To make amends for the want of novelty ronseqnent upon 
all details respecting Palestine, Mr. Buckingham bus intro- 
duced numerous and learned disquisitions illustrative of (he 
.sacred writings, and lias corrected many errors, which, like the 
mummies of the Egyptians, liaveonly lieeii consecrated for their 
antiquity. Tyre, Acre, Na/nretli, IMouiits Tahor and C'arniel, 
Cesarea. .latla, Jerusalem, Itamlah, and tlie holy jilaccs round 
the sacred city, have all been described by ^Ir. llnckingham’s 
predecessors, 'i'hosc portions of his volume, therefore, will be 
found to be most important, which are the details respecting 
the country beyond the Jordan, in which he has not been anti- 
cipated by other travellers. The minute descriptions of (lera- 
za, Soof, Oomkais, the ruins of the ancient Gamala, Naza- 
retli, Tiberias, Sliechem, JNIount Khal, Geri/im, an<l the AVells 
of Samaria, are full of interest ; and as they have not been 
touched upon before, alford valuable records of a country which 
has been an object of curiosity from tlie earliest ages. The style 
is worthy of the materials ; mnm'rous curious and erudite notes 
are scattered over the w'ork.” 

The Now .Monthly Magaziiio, t'ditod by tho cclohratcil 
author of tho I^loiisiiros of IIopo,”— Mr. Thomas ( amp- 
holl, — whose judgment and good taste on subjects of 
gi'iioral literature \vill scarcely ho disputed, c<iniinencos 
and closi-s his notice of the Travels in Palestine, with tlie 
two following paragraplis; — 

Mr. Buckingham combines what arescaicely r\cr found to 
meet in the same in(U\i<Iual, the fearless and liardy habits of a 
sailor by profi ssion, with the reading of a sdudar. Early 
smitten witli a passion for travelling, he began to indulge it at 
tlie age of nine years, in u maritime cap.acity, and in the course 
ot the succet iiing years of his life he has visitcil most of the 
jdaccs of any note in tlie four (juarters of llie globe. From tlie 
mass of his observations during his o\teiisi>e wan<leriijgs, lie 
has selected those which regard Palestine, and tlie country which 
surrounds it, wherewith to coinniencc the character ofautlicir. 
That part of his route whidi was iliiectcd ihroiigli the miintry 
of Bashan and Gilcsul, east of ihc river Jordan, has hitherto 
been the boundary ol all our knowdedge regarding the ancient 
Judea. As this part of INIr. BuckinghanTs travels is the most 
attractive in itself, so likewise is it that whicli is the most ph'as- 
ingly W'ritteii. I he exquisite lieaiity of the eountry winch lay 
before his eyes, as he descended Ihv second range of hills on 
the east of Jordan, its natural fertility, joined to an enchanting 
W’ildness, and the associations ii resistihly connected in liis mind 
vvitli the ground over which lie was passing, the most famed |»os. ' 
session ol the Jews, the scene of many of the most interesting J 
events in SCI ipturc history, and the seat often Roman cities, , 
giving the name of Decajiolis to the region in wdiich they were j 
placed, all warm his imagination into more luxuriant and ani- 
mated description than he is in the habit of indulging in.” 

“ We nowr take onr leave of Mr. Buckingham, feeling as- [ 
sured tliat it is only necessary to draw the attention of the 


public towards his w'ork, to make them anxious to judge ef it 
for tliemselves, marked as it is by research, iinpartiahtv , and a 
sober simplicity of style, which makes amends for the absence 
of more ullraclive graces.” 

'J'hc British Review, which yields to none in m rigii! 
criticism of all works on scriptural subjects (being uiulcr- 
stooil to be edited by a body of tlivines of the Church of 
England,) has the following paragraphs ; — 

* “ Dis.satisfted with the imperfect results of the labours of 

preceding travellers, and persuaded that lie can add something 
new to our local acquaintanct' with the country of Judea and 
its interesting relations, Mr. Buckingham off'ers to the accept- 
ance of the public the elegant volume of which we are now to 
give some account to our readers.” 

‘‘ At this period, the travels announced in the present volume 
commenced ; and the preceding abstract of Ins introductory nar- 
rative, as well as every page of his elegant and interesting 
volume, will show that h<* undertook them pos.sessed of that 
ardour in the pursuit of inquiry, tliat fortitude of mind, piiysical 
strength, competent knowlcHlge of the native languages, and, 
above all, that intimate acquaintance with the national habits 
and religion of the j)eoplo with whom he w’as about to associate, 
and that capacity of adapting himself to foreign manners which 
are so essential to tliose who wish to explore a country lying 
unhappily under the dominion of the Turks/’ 

“ Jlr. Buckingham hears te.stimony to the fidelity of Jose- 
phus’s description of this lake ( J’iherias), the features of which, 
he says, are draw n by the Jewish iii^torian with an accuracy 
that could only have been attained by one v\Iio had resided m 
the countiy, ” 

** Before we coni'lude tins aiticle, we cannot imt advert tfi 
the contemptuous epithets which Mr. Buckingham very' libe- 
rally pours forth in some of his stiietiires on the reputed holy 
I places, and on the gross and absurd impositions practised in 
Palestine on the credulity of pilgrims and travelleis. We con- 
fess, that we could wish such epithets and remarks had been 
omitted, as we have heard that tliey have been coiisitlereti as 
‘ displaying a conteiiqil for religion itself.’ As, howtver, this 
intelligent traveller, in his preface, disclaims any such intention, 
we have (to borrow- his own evpiession) ‘ pul the most favour- 
able construction’ upon the passages in ipiestion j especi.illy as 
he lias eveiy w lu re made a laudable application of his researches 
to the eliicid.ition of the Scriptures, and (as our extracts will 
shew J lias, in many instai'oes, happily succeeded in throw ing 
iiiiicli light on saercfl geography.” 

Fiastiy, till? rcMTond Samiul Ihirder, D.D. antlior oi' .i 
well-known work on the lllnstrations of Scriptnri*, which 
has passed through several editions, and which evinces an 
extent of reading on all snhji'Cts connectcil with the hi*- 
torv, antiijuities, and state ot Palestine, beyond all fornicr 
p.irallel; his hook being, indeed, a compendiinn of every 
thing that is known on the subject in tlie writings of 
ancient ami inodirn geograjihers, critic^i, and travellirs; 
expr esses himself to the following eflcet, in a note to thc‘ 
jinbli.shers, on returning the Travids in l*alestine, which, 
had been lent to him for perusal jiist as the hook was 
rcaily to issue from the press. The original note is now 
in this country, having been inclosed to the author by a 
FriemI in Jriigland, and is as follow's ; — 

“ Mr. Burder returns ‘ Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine,’ 
with many tliaiiks Id Mr. It — for the iieriisal of it. He has 
made many extracts from it for the mwv edition of the ‘ Oriental 
Eiistoins,’ and his new work in eontiniiation of it. He con- 
siders Biiekiiighain’s 'Travels the very best hook he ever perused 
of the kind, and thinks it will stand high in the first rank of 
tliat kind of literatuie. ” 

I was content to reci-ive all these un.songh^ encomiums, 
in huinide gratitude and silent satisfiiction at having de- 
scrv'cd well of persons for whose judgment J was eom- 
nclJcd to entertain a feeling of respeet. 1 would still 
nave confined these complimentary and eulogistic exjircs- 
bioris to my own private circle, and have suffered them to 
remain unnoticed, had not the rancorous .spirit of' The 
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Qn:irterly Review rendered it necessary to show that that 
bi^otted and insolent publication stood nlnnc in its niali*r- 
naiif censures. In self-defence, therefore, I am constrained 
to publish iny own praises, as well as to show the sup- 
jiorters of the work in India that they have a lar^e ma- 
jor ily of the most respectable ojiinions in favour of what 
thtydeemed deserving their patronage, and that tlie poi- 
son of 'Fhe Quarterly is not without an antidote. The 
other publications before enuoierated have indce<l rc- 
vjrwcd the Travels, supporting their opinions by extracts 
from the w'ork itself, and not by bare assertion only : but 
to show that The Quarterly wages no .such honourable 
warfare, it will be quite sufficient to give the article from 
the “ Index,** in wnich the book is again noticed almost 
na much at length as in the body of the Review itself, as 
if to secure the unfavourable impressions of the reader 
before he even entered on its [lerusal. In all critical 
publications except The Quarterly, an Index is merely 
meant to indicate where particular articles may be found, 
without applying abusive epithets in every line; but in 
the Index here spoken of, tnere is almost as much abuse 
and vilification as in the article to which it refers, a cir- 
cumstance without a parallel perhaps in the history of 
criticism, and which of itself is sufficient to show the ran- 
corous sjiirit with which the whoh‘ is written, and conse- 
uently to divest it of all claim t<» seri<nis consideration, 
diis elegant specimen of impartiality and gentlemanly 
candour is as follows: — 

nuckingham (J. S. j Tnocls in Palcslino, ‘Jf) t — notice «if 
an egregious blunder in the title page of tin's work, i/j. — re 
marks tin the blunders in the pretace, /4. — geograpliical 

blunders respecting the site of Uarnali. M76, and liusur,'l7(i 
— specitneiis of his ignoraiue and liookinaking, :i77 — profane 
and infidel allusions to llie .Scriptures, tj7^ — Jiis act omit of the 
lake of Tilu'rias, false, t/>. — liliiiidering account of the ruins t>f 
(\esarea, 37n, .‘JSO — ignorance of Arabic, SS(), hSI — incoirect 
acetiunt <)l tlie convent at .Icrusaleni, JJH 1 — illiberal disparage- 
ment of Nathaniel Pearce, IlHt? — dishonourable coiuluct of 
Mr lUickingham tow.ards his employers, and Mr. IJankes, 
r/'f/i: — .arrival of the l.atter gentleman and of Mr. Ihickinghatn 
at wh.it the latter calls the rums ot' (>era/.i, ii.s > — which, most 
prohahi) , are tliosi* of I’l lla, jA. {iS 1. — blunders comtiiittcd bj 
Mr. Ibu'kingliam in his account of tlic antii|uitu‘s actualh dis- 
co>ered there, '.ISo — — his pi m of them, and tiansciipfs of 

inscriptions pilfert'i! fiom Mr. Ibinkes, :iS7 — further spec imens 
of ^Ir Buckingham’s blunders, ;’,SH — the luiiis at Oomkais, 
wliich he giNcs for those of (iamala, pnnisl to he the luiiis of 
(ladara, oH't — remarks upon the ignorance disp!a)e<l in his 
})l.iti*s, wliich .arc pilfered from those uf farmer ti a\ ellers, 
i9l.” 

On this tissut* uf censure and falscliuod, sci aitfull\ 
mixed lip with each other, I shall only sa\ that simple 
assertion will not pass in India for proof, f/rt /f from 'I'hc 
Quarterly Jic\icw ; ami 1 lun c it in my power to show 
that tlic greater part oi'this is nothing more. It will not 
be casj to jicraiadc the Imlian public, (nor I iiopc tlic 
English community) that the cililors of all the sc\cral 
Reviews and Publications, bclbrc cminicratcd, arc such 
liolts and idiots as tbc\ be if rni ^ arc all wrong, and 

The Quartci ly iilonc is riglit. b'or m^sclf, 1 feel that the 
opinion of Dr. Middleton ht forr publication, ami that ot 
Dr. IJnrder afltr it, from their eminence as men of li-arn- 
ing, piety, and great criticiil research, arc worth those of 
the whole of the Re\iewers put together; but when tl 
approbation of sncli veneralile and estimable cTitics as 
these is joined to that of ^/// the Reviewers who ha\c‘ no- 
ticed thewvrk, excepting onl> one: — when, niorco\cr, the 
disappointed rage of Messrs. Hankes, Mnrra>, and (lillbrd, 
is so easily accounted for on othi r grounds than mere ilil- 
fcrcncc of opinmn : the first being coiuictcd from his own 
letters of wilful falsehood; the second from liis own acts 
of a breach of faith and breach of promise; and the last 
being /;nnvc/ guilty of unpardonable ignorance on a sub- 


ject on which he pretended to correct Dr. Clarke and 
ITAiivillc, wholly unworthy a public reviewer: it is not 
to be w'ondereil at that they" should spit forth their venom 
in concert, and endeavour to decry that which they have 
so much reason to dread. 

For the present I .slfall be content to leave them to the 
ignominious fate that is likely to await their share in this 
transaetion, and relying on the good sense of the public 
to exercise their own judgment on this subject, submit 
my reputation to that test of public opinion from which 1 
shall never shrink, and without which I should hold nei- 
ther praise nor censure to be of any value. 

I have to apologize to several of my correspondents for 
a delay that must be still protracted another day, till I 
have disposed of The Quarterly Review, and of Mr. 
Rankes who fights behind its shield. I hope to do this 
satisfactorily to-morrow, accompanied witn documents, 
which, when they arc made as public in England as in 
India, will put them both to shame, 'fhe multifarious 
details in‘»cparable from the management of a daily paper, 
are most unfavourable to the critical accuracy rec|uircd in 
a literary warfare like tln\, where 1 am called upon to 
answer in a da>, an article that it has taken the ReviewxT 
perhaps months to prepare*, and to limit him from shift to 
shift, through pages of misquotation, misstatement, and 
niisr(“presentation. Rut I .shall not .shrink from the con- 
test, shackled though I am In the claims on every mo- 
ment of mv time: well-know'ing tliat- 

“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 

And he hut naked, though lock’ll up in steel, 

Whose cniiscieiice v\iih injustice is corrupted.” 

Though The Quarterly Re\iew is perhaps the most 
[Miwerful antagonist l)> which I could he assailed, with its 
faMiiiritc wcajion.t of arrogance and almse, it hajipens for- 
tnnatcl\ forme that the cause cif my contest with it is the 
one of all others in which I have ever been engaged, from 
which I am sure to come out trininphant; and if my con- 
troversial laboins have ever before cntitk*cl me to the 
laurels of \iclory o\er literary or political opponents, 
the present will, iiulei'd, bring “crowning lionoiirs** 
on m> head. I regret llu* impossibility of getting relieved 
I'roin my daih duties so as to jnihlish a volume on tlie 
subject ; for man> an accusing falsehood may be coin- 
prt'SKid into a /o<e, which it would require whole pa^rs for 
one defending himself to refute. As it is, liowever, 1 shall 
find time aiul space to meet a.sscrtion with assertion, 
ojiposc argiinu nl to arroirancc ; and out of their own 
months to coinict them of the basest and most unprin- 
cipled falsehood aiul hypocrisy. 

The foregoing observations were published in 
the (\ileutta Journal of the IBtli of August, after 
having a c*)jiy of The (Quarterly' Review in iny 
po}^se.s^ioll for about an hour on the D2lh. The 
Journal had not been issued many liours, however, 
hei'ori* a eojiy^ was sent me by a Iriend to make 
.siieh u.se of as I might require ; and being deter- 
mined that not a moment should he lost, 1 suc- 
ceeded in preparing my reply in the course of the 
same da> ; so that the article from The Quarterly', 
and iny rt'futation of its calumnies, b th appeared 
in the same Pajier, on tlie thllow ing day. I shall 
reprint them here, in the form in whieli they ap- 
peared then ; hoping that the reader will make due 
allowance for tlie hurried manner in which the Reply 
was neeessarilv completed. J’he figures at the 
commeneemiMit of tlie paragrapli.s will be referred 
to in the Reply, for the more accurate indication 
of the parts commented on. 

4 II 
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PROM THE QUARTERLY RPA’IEW, \... LH. 

f Unpublished in the (^dciitta Joiiinal, Aug. 14. 

Tt avch in PaltsluiCy ihrous^h tfn' Countries t*/ liashan 
and (iilend^ iv/A/ of the Rivtr Joidaii ; inehulin^ a Visit to 
the Cdies of irernzn and Uamala^ in the Decapolis. Hi/ 
J.S. JJuekin^hani^ jMeniher of the ^isia/ie Sorieti/, Calcutta^ 
find of th( Ijiterarif Societies of Aladtas anti llomhan, 
I^iouion^ Itu. |)|). .'5.^0. 1 I . 

1. It is a disiiiiulion rcscrviMl, we !)fliovt\ for the work 
before Us, to ilispbi} a bliiiuler of the first inagnitiidi* upon 
its title-page, 'fhe names ui' tiro ancient cities oul\ {(ie- 
mza and Ganiala) are there set fortli in l apilals ; and of 
these two, the one is i ertainh wrong, and the other donht- 
ful. must, therefore, commence our strictures with 

assuring — *///<" numher of the A'oatie Soeieti/ at Catentta^ 
and of the Intel at if Sord ties at Aladras and lionihaif' that 
he, tleciiledly, was never at Gainnln^ and very possibly m^t 
at Gerazn, in the w hob: eoiirst* of Ins journe\. Sucli an 
outset is not encouraging; but let us nevertheless folh»w 
our tra\eller to hi'. [ -elai’e, whi*re he nrcsiMits ns w itli 
some I'hoice floAirsof rhetoric: we cull tlu‘ first that 
comes tr) hand : — 

Alexandria, at It-n^th, rcctircd mr into her f)in t ; and //ri* 
l*h(uo\^ ihe <atac<injbs, ( 'Jenpalra’s obelisk, and Ponipey’s pil- 
lar, u eie all <W»je<'ts of youthfid \eneratit»n. nliich 1 now tuhtid 
u'llk carrt .spointcnt pleasure. I asci-nded the Nile with the 
()d//.su\i/ atul I'eleinaque in Either hand ; and TToniet .ind IVne- 
Ion ne\er interested me more than upoji the banks of this sacred 
stream, ” 

“ 'I’he pioinl cajn'tal of the Khalds, ‘ AFisr, the nmther of the 
world,’ ‘ Kaliira, the xictoiious,’ plat irI me amid the scenes of 
niental story; tlie \ enerable ]»yranuds cairied me ha< k to the 
obsennt y a/' f/"Cs U'hirh arc inimcnuo ta! . 'I'hc lunts at Jti tiajhi- 
hs insj)ired the reiolhation of INthagoias, and the (irecian 
. who liad studied in its colleges , and the /adt of Joscjih 
looit^ld ftcforc itof I'lcic Ha /iistori/ i>f ^Ifuafimii and his jmstciUify 
ij/'.l/osfs tim! t*liaraohy and of all tlf snhs, ^fU-'iit ctents l/atl fn fcl 
the I tu c of f'sno’f. ” p X 111. 

‘J. to o. Almost cxcry one, witbont vl->iting Alexandria, 
knows, what Mr. jhickingham, who has beam there, it 
.eenis, is ignorant of^ that the ancient /V/^//o.n does not 
i-\isl, aiul tliat its \<’sfigcs are to be fbiiinl oiiI\ at flic 
bottom ol file sea! The ()d\sse\ and Teleinacjue, it will 
be admitted, wt‘re \er\ singular guide-books upon the 
Nile; and we can Iiardl\ imngiiie what eonfusiou of ideas 
could rc'commcnd them as ajiproprialc* comjiauioiis for 
uch a\o\age; tlu*y might, however, be sulhcieiit for ♦me* 
whose classical perceptions w c-n* so aciile, as to enable 
him to find i nins at Ileliopcdis, where a single olieli-^k still 
ere ct, and a small sjiring still flowing, are the only indic- 
alions, to oixiinary traxellers, of the site; but when In- 
mistakes the SaiMceiiic hall, built and named after cjiie of 
the Mabommedan goxernors of lxg\ pt, not soo xc ars ago, 
in till- heart of a c it} that is itseli' Im! little older, f«ir a 
work of the patriarch Joseph, and the ebildreii of Israel, 
we must in t oiiscit-nc e alisolvc- fiis guides, iiieompetc-nt as 
they .ire, and gi\(‘ the- whole credit t«) himself. 'The in- 
genious personaire w bo contbiiudc-d Alexander the ( ireat 
with Alexander the co[jper^mitb, was but a feeble t\pe 
of our author. 

t;. The main object of tin* pref.a-e, be himself iuibrms 
Us, ib to gi\e Us some measure and standard of liis cpiali- 
fications as a tra\ eller and w riter ! rjiou these, he eu- 
largc-s with an amiable' I'omplacenev , as conceiving himself 
one destined, and even in a manner * cowpe/tedf iiiMler 
the penalty of ^ icproarhy to add to the eonnnon Jiind of 
human h howled fre f and ^ one to whom the Penplus of the 
Prifthrean sea offen d a fine field for rommentarp and cor- 
reition: We admit, liowcver, that the prelace afhirds a 
lair s.imple of tin: work, which, like that, is made* np of 

I larur f)hra:(\^ and vo if small fart ij with a cojiioiis 


aclniixtiiro of extracts from some authors which are in 
every body’s bands, and of the hard names of some others 
wliieh, w'e are very sure, were never in Mr.nnekingbani’s ; 
I insoiiinch that we were constantly reminded of that first 
j* of ‘ ccjsmogonists,’ the eelehrated Mr. Jenkiiison, and 
; look(‘d forward with anxious expectation I’or the names of 
j Snnehoniathon and Jferosus, These, however, do not ap- 
I pear; hut that of (duaresiaius (which is found in the 
I second paragraph) frecjuciitly occurs in his erudite refer- 
I ences, although there is internal evidence that he has not 
[ rc*ad this author, in a gimss mistake* which he c-onld not 
' have committed had he ever ecmsulted him ; a mistake 


I 


I 


I 


into which it is hard to conceive how any person could 
fall, who has actually visited the Holy Laiul. At Karnlah, 
or R iiiiah,* in his way from Jallli to Jerusalem, he entcTS 
into a long disejuisitiou to prove this (o bci the hirth-place 
and burial-place of the prophet Samiu*l. Now, so lar as 
the site.* of any plac e in scripture- geography is identified, 
the Hamah of Samiic*! is, mul lias always heeii, fx'rfectly 
well known. It lies almost as wide frciiii this place as 
Jerusali*m its(‘lf doc-s, being on the left hand of the- road 
from the holy enty into Samaria, and standing so con- 
spiciiouslv on an eminence, that any one of the monks 
ignorant’ a^. he represents them to be) eould liave 
pointc'd it out frc)m the convent at Jerusalem. The prej- 
phc't’s tomi) is there shown in a inoscpu', and held in vener- 
ation hv both (’hristians and Mahommedaus. All this he 
might have found in (dnaresimns ; he* might have found it, 
too, at some Ic-ngth in Rococ-kc*, whose* name he? frecjiient- 
ly intiovliiccs without the slightest ac‘(|naintancc* vxith his 
work, unless jierhaps with his margin aiul IfH index ; and 
the rt*as(>ii that these have l)cen of no awiil o him in flic 
present instance*, is, that the place in cpic-stion is not 
now called liamah, hut simply Samnc-le. An error lu 
namt' I'y fatal to one who relies on an index, hnl not to 


one who peruses au author. 

7. s. Mr. ibiLkiugham does not apjiear to he very 
I scrupulous iu (*xamiuing tlie sense of his extracts, since 
1 we frecpiently find him setting down a passage in his note 
j that makes dire c tly against some* sagacious eonc-liision in 
I Ills text; as |>. 113. whi-rc-, anxious to identily a vdlage 
; called Hoor/a, wjtli the llosor of the Maeeahi c-s, In* sidi- 
' joins a Latin sentence, in wliich Ho.sor is termed a tit a of 
i the Moahtfe.s, whereas he has just tohl us that he was now 
, ill the land u\’ Jta.shan. At p. .TJ."?. he* and his ow n witness 
j are at issue* upon a point of’ a similtU’ nature*; thus he- 
I either convicts liis anthoritic*s cd' error, or himself, and 
i wc- shall hardly he disjjosc'd to halanee long between them. 

■ In onicr to estahlisli that J*]mm.ins was near to (ianiala, 
j he liriiigs forward (p. 13 1.) a pasaigc* from Josepiie-’ 
whic-h neither says nor implies any such thing; and wc* 
can venture* to assure him that \'c*spasian, in jiassing from 
one* to the- other, must have marched round lU'arly one 
lialfof the hike* of 'I’llierias, (the twc)[>lacc*> lying on oppo- 
site side-, ol it,) and that the hot spiini;s, in favour t>f 
which tliis iiotalile extract is introduced, have no more 
rc*latiou to Kmmaus, than the city, at whose fec*t they lie, 
has to ( Limala. 'I'he complieateil ignorance and ahsui- 
dily of the following illustration will not easily he matc h- 
i ed. (jrood wine from Lihaiius was, it seems, sc*t before 
i him at yazanth. 'riiis simple fact [aovokes the follow 
I ing gratuitous information ; — 


j * Hamah is said, by St, Jriomc, to he in the tiihe Ihji- 
I j.iiniii, sevi-n miles ilisiaiit from .fenisalem, m-.n to (iihc*a cjf 
Saul, and not far from Jlethi-I ; all of wliieh cirt innslanees eor- 
. respond with that jil.ice now pointed out, T.is well^as his infer- 
j jjretation of H.iinah in llc*hrew’, i. i*. /ng//); hut not one will 
j t.illy with Handaii ( .Ariinalhea,) which is three or four times 
farther from Jerusalem, is not in Henj.'iniin, ncjr near to He- 
thel, and stands low. I'he passage is in St. Jerome’s (.'om- 
inentary on llosea. 

The meaning of tfie w onl Handah, Mr. Buc kingham’s Asiatii 
seholarsliip '^lioulcl have taught him, ib not * hi^td but * sand 
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“ It SL'cms to havo been peculiar to tlie Nazarites to auffer 
their hair to grow long, and to abstain from the use of witir, on 
making a sacred vow ; and the story of* Delilah, and Saiusoii, 
wlio nuts a Na/.ariik, tsfamtluir to alL'' 

V. Nazaritc, this criticid iiujiiirer takes for granted, 
must mean a native of Nazareth ! but there is yet no dan- 
ger of his reailer being deceived, since he makes, as usnai, 
his appeal to a testimony that contradicts him ; for all to 
whom the story of Samuel ts ffnui/iary well know that lie 
u.'is of Xorali, and had no (‘finnection whalc'ver with 
Na/areth; and that consetjuenlly a Nazarite is not 
Nazarean. '^J'his mode of’ producing evidence again -.t 
liimselt really spares ns so iimeh trouble, that we cannot 
feel too grateful for it. 

lo. His field of compilation is not, however, eonfined to 
the writers of antiepnty — ‘ as the stonii drives at any door 
he knocks.’ Nearly six pages (567 — 57.3.) are allott(‘d to a 
paper ‘ by an anonymous author in the (/.‘ntlemaii’s 
.Magazine;* and we know not whether v\ owe it to tlie | 
ignorance of ATr.L'rhau^s nt^cnunts ( \trrr.y)nnf/riif, or to j 
his own, or to both, that he writes ^ Ai'rufi' for PtHhuniy j 
in his details ol a theatre; and P'lraum more tlian once 
for the Pincux of Alhenx. ^ 

10. \V(‘ shall n.)t he aeensed of bestow iiig an undue ; 
share of attention on the examination of the nature of j 
Mr. HiickinghaTii’s citations, when we inform the* reader ■ 
that they occupy the fidl half of tlie \()lume. 'f'lie da\, ; 
however, is ha|ipily gone by w hen such a mode of hook- ‘ 
making could [lass u[)on the wxudd for learning. Pcdtui- ■ 
trif is nut the name lor it, hecanse ihal seems to imply ' 
soiiH'thing, at least of erudition and rc'scarch ; whcieas ' 
this is that sort of fitting on (»f rl•ad^ -made extiaets from ! 
indexes and margdns, and ga/ct(eers, and maea/ines, w liieh 

is the legitimate resonix'e of pro\ incia! gnitle-hooks, and | 
tours to lakis and w atcring [)l,iccs, where it is eas\ to gain j 
a few pages In setting out from ‘ the Druids, and tht An- i 
vicnt liidonsy and Poaduta' '1 Ids class ot literature, it 
fortunately docs not f.dl\'ilhiu onr ja on inc‘e to iK.tiei*; 
but W(‘ can hanllN suppress onr disgust when we find tlds 
begiiail} process introdncial int*) the i lassie and liol\ re- i 
gions of the Jsast, and obtruded uj>on onr notice in the 
Images of a ipiarto \olnm(‘. I 

11. 'J’here is \et a charge of a imiri' serii^us nature ' 
which lies against this w <»rk, ami whicliwe will siniplv 
pii'facL* with an extract from the aullior’s inti odne toi \ 
observations : — 

“ .\t every step tif a travellei's progress lliroiiglj P.ilesline, 
his indignation is so roused l>y .iltenipted imjxisilioiis »)n liis 
jodgaieiil, .01(1 soinc’tinu-s i \en on his senses, that liis ^^allne\- ; 
pression of it, in pouring foith epitlu'ts of contempt for sueli 
ahsin ditie*-, may sonu times he eoneeiNed to dispIiiN a eontvmpt 
for religion it,elf. 

I 

“ JJ'/u'ttrrrr thr i .'nth-t mrt /s' inth ,sur/i /i.iss./e< s. //,’ /s uilrrnhdy 
in ///'■ trur .sj>i>'i( Ihut Chn^tum iJhuHi/ * irhu h /s u tl i'iimI’/ 
pr^irokedy n'hu'h llinil>lh no rid, H'ho h lirunlti afl ln-Iu>'t.th j 

tdl thuivsy fiojh til id/ t/nn<:Sy mdilrdi uf/ t/uni'^d to put thr mo\l •' 
ftinnirahlc Ciuosit nt tuni on the piisMoje t/int it lodl luUir , .vnd ir '> 

1 ai- 1*1 sr or Tii 1 sh is «\o, 'ict pass ii r.v. ” i 

*• 'flKM-e ai e some ancx'dofes detailed, nioi e pai I ieulai I\ those 
witnessed at ,Ieriis;i!ein, which in.j\ bethought .list) unfit foi the j 
puhlic (’NO, but they .'ire too desci i j.ti m‘ of the sl.ite of ni imiers i 
lliei'e to be wholly omittiMl. If J hnrr i^tren a rolouiiniz to ' 
thi'si'y irhil h i.s not in ronfonni/i, with the iri. nni'^ /'/s/c, I n t/nryt ' 
thr rroilrr to pif^s them over in si/rnrr (//so, and .attrihiite both - 
these ilefeets rather to my i^noraurr if the statt’ if public ftc/in:; j 
on these .%/(///(*( /.s, nuionjj^ nip own tounh i/inciiy from ha\ing mixed ! 
much more w i^i foieigners, than to any w ish to shock the pre- I 
fudtees if the one cA/.ss, or the deiieaep of the other. ” p. xviii. I 

Dt'ceney and piety, then, ar? coneei\ed h\ Mr Ihu king- i 
ham to be mere matteis of local fashion and convention; , 
and shotdil the reigning taste not nwolt at it, be holds an I 
author fully jnstilied in disri'garding both i He does, in- j 
deed, (in a wanton profanation td’ one of the most tender j 


and beautiful passages of Scripture), obligingly invite ns * to 
pass over such passages as offend.* As reaclers,wc [lossihly 
might; as reviewers, we cannot: and we have found ac- 
eordingl}', as he Iiad led ns to expect, a sneering and irre- 
verent tone ill almost every paragraiih where matters con» 
iieetc'd with sacred history are spoken of, and this upon 
thow spots tilt? most ealcidatctl to inspire very opposite 
.sentimenrs in a well-regulated mind. Not iinfretpiently 
W'e tleteet him covertly aiming a sidc-hlow at the iniraeles 
of the gospel. 

“ 'fJiis like (of d'lhcri.'isj, IdiC the J)ead Seity with whirl) it 
romiminicMtes, is, /(k the siune nttsoHy neeer viofently u^ittited 
fur (inif lenpth of time. The same loenl fecit uresy howe\er, render 
it occasionally subject to whirlwinds, stjualls, and sudden gusts 
from llie hollow* of the mountains, which, as in every other 
similar hasio, iire of momentary duiation, and the most furious 
i^ust IS in\t(inl/p suci ceiled hn a cai.m.” — ]). 168 . ^jV(j/c.) And 
they launched foi’lli . hut as they s.dled, Jesus fell asleep, and 
thcie i.ime down .i storm ot* wind on the lake, and they were 
filled with wafer and w ere in joop.irdy, and they came to him 
and aw'oki* him, and said, Master, .Master, we perish' and he 
rebuked the wind, and the raging of the sea, asm ’iiilue was a 
( ALM. — I .like, chap. \iii. ’* 

'Flu di ift luul iiifentioii of this commentary cannot be 
mistaken, but /he assi rtnm dsrlf is un/rue ; since, first of all, 
then* are no/ tin* same causes of stillness in the waters of 
tlds lake as in that of the Dead Se.i, whose sfiet ifie gravity 
is so much greater, that it has been proved, In recent e\- 
perinieiit, that persons unable to swim elsewhere, will 
aetiiallv float upon their surface: the ritlge^- of moun- 
(aiiis, also, that border the Dead Sea, are higher, and more 
« ontimious, aiul nearer to the m.irgin ; so that there are 
fewi'r directions in whicli the winds can act upon it; while 
the etfix ts from the snows on lalianns and \ntilibaiins, 
which are so nejir as t(j he sensib!\ felt at ’I'dierias, an* too 
remoti* to extend lo the other. 'Fhese constitute very 
broad lines ol‘ distinction ; and tin* fait is, that the lake of 
'Fiberias is* r/v .subjee/ a.s o/her laki*'. to violent and continued 
agitation, esjiiaially by winds blowing from the snowy 
summits to tlu* northward; and whoever has seen the 
w.ives of the Logo di H.irda, or e\eii of (.’onio, under such 
t ircmnstfinccs, will not talk slighting!} either of the force 
or duration of a fresliwater tempest. 

We have not room to comment upon the traveller’s 
ver\ teiuii*r and fiatlii'tic parting from his ‘tiic’d and well- 
lov eiF friends atAlex.nndria, w hicli he terms d/n mosi painful 
if all i.rii.ii I ss /rr/iiigs,’ iu»r upon the tliirt\-two succeed- 
ing pages, which arc coiisiiined in a [).issagc by sc.i, from 
Kg}pt to S\ ri.i, enlivened as tliev are with the customary 
ingredii’iit of a storm; and .shall therefore pass at once to 
the middleof the volume, where we first find him attaclu’d 
to Mr. naiikes*'. expedition. All th.it pic'ceJes, is drawn 
from Manmlre!, l.e liriiyn. Dr. ( laike, or the ( Ja/eltcer, 
with the execptiiMi of a few cml)elli''!imeiits and error.", 
widcli arc tlie writer’s own. 

r./. W’e have c'.irly oj)jH>rtnidlies of remarking a rare 
di*gree of arehiti ct nral aiul antiijuarian sagacitv . .Vt Tv re, 
an aijnediict npon are/ns is ascribed to the time of the 
roiufiust ! it is, indeed, iiiodesilv termed: — 

Mere/p <i eonjerfuro tis.it both tlie founl.uii .ind the .-Kpiediict 
are tlie w oi k of the same lof'tv and m.ignificent genius wJio con- 
nected the Isl.'xnd of ’I'vrc, like th.it of CM.i/omen.e, in the Ciulpli 
of Smyrna, to the Continent, .-ukI whose works nt' graiidciii, 
mnde subser\ient to puhlic utilitx, softi n, in some degiei*, the 
daiker shades of Ids all-eoinpiei ing cli.u.utci.” 

1.3. to It;. He is still more fortunate in his discover} of 
* Canaandush re mains' in the ditch at Acie' W hether it was 
the circumstance, r//o/te, of their being in the ‘ ditch,’ wliicli 
lc*d to this coiu lusion, he lias not given us the mcxuis ot 
knowing; and has thus left us with a painful ni'sgiving 
upon our minds, that we iiiav possi!>l} oiiisclvc'*^ have oe- 
e:isionaIIy seen siuh ‘ C’anaaiiitish remains,’ without once 
siepecliug it. Clur faith, lu'W' ver, in his aiitiijuarian re- 
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rorcncfs is somewhat sh.nkcn, b\ obsrrviiii; how' short a 
time he adheres to them himself. I fe says (j). 1.37.) of Cse- 
sarea, * the fort itself, as it stands, is nvini nti.y a work of 
the Crusaders — two pnijes afterwards, describing a ruin 
at K1 Miikhelid (Antipatris'l, lie tells us that it ‘ showed 
equall}^ good masonry with that of the Kokt or C.usarea, 
Till: sTYi.i: OF wiiicii ir iusembled, and then goes on to 
enlarge upon a tow er called ‘ Aphek,’ by Josephus (mis- 
coneeiving this to have stood at Antipatris *), and con- 
cludes, that ‘ the portion of the fortified buihling which 
still exists here, iiuiy be the remains of the identical build- 
ing.’ 'riius of two structures, the style of which he himself 
observed to be similar, he would ascribe the one to the 
Crusaders, ami the other to we know not whom, before 
the reign of Nero ! Whatever objections there may be, 
however, to his inductions, two grand architectural dis- 
coveries in two buildings, which we had conceived to be 
sufficiently well-known, are enough to establish his repu- 
tation. The dome of St. Pauls is said to be of the same 
form with that of the great mosque at Jerusalem, that is to 
say, it contracts and curves inwards towards the bottom, 
a fact of which Sir (^hristoj)hcr Wren w as not, w e believe, 
aware : and * a pair of j,tone iloors (he iihsures us) are still 
hanging in the Pantheon at Home I’t 

17. A'^ he seems to iia\e hail no suspicion that the ex- 
isting walls at Cjcsarea <lo not coincide with those of the 
Homan city, we art* not surprised to find him asserting, 
that the ‘forum, theatre, are not ‘ distinguishable;’ 
w hereas, hatl he strayetl hut a few paces beyond their cir- 
cuit to the southward (if he knows tin; form of a Homan 
theatre at all), he would very plainly haie distinguished 
one. Hut we should w'cary the reader were we to enter 
into the wdde field of all that he (tid not see, and did not 
inquire for. Neither have his inquiries (when he did make 
them) letl to very accurate j?iforfiiatu)ii. He says (p. JK3.), 
that ‘the v(‘r\ mins which remained of the house of St. 
Anna (at Sepphoiirv) had been entirely <lemolished :’ 
whereas they ihcn were, and probably still are, in [ireeiscly 
the same state as when visited by Dr. Clarke. 

is. Our author would ha\c us believe (p. 21.3,) that he 
nndcrstoitd and sjMtke And/ie hcltrr than Mr. Jt(fnk('s*.^ in- 
terprrtrr, who, lie himself tells in, had made the riilgrimage 
to Mecca an<l AJediua, and who, we hap]i<‘ii to Know, had 
been le'iiMerit several years at Cairo, and married to a 
wife tliere who spoke Arabic only. So liii^h a degree of 
proficiency must (one would have siipjioseil) have ensured 
great acciii'acy in all tliat he tells us of the local eustoins 
ot the country. Did he then at Ca\pha, make no inqiii- 
ric'.? or did his Arabic scholarsliip extend no farther than 
a few stammering names for the mere necessaries of life? 
Thenopiil atiou of Oaypha he says, (p. 1 i 3.) being made up ! 
of Alaliommedans, Cliristians, and Druses, the women of j 
the hist-iKuned sect are distinguishable from both the < 
others b\ a horn worn upon their heads, and from those | 
also of their own persuasion upon Mount Lihanus hv the | 
fashion ^ f [loinling it backwards instead of forward. Now | 
as far as accuracy is of any value in such triHirig details, I 
lu re ari', at least, three fabe statements. First, thoiigli | 
Druses do lrf*(jueiit the markets, fiotli <jf Acre and Caypha, 
tluiy form no part ot the piopiilation of eitfier, and any | 

7’fii’s Aj)hck uas, from the context of the passage in Jo- I 
sepfms, a pl.ice quite distinct from Aiitipatiis, and apparently | 
in the road from thence to L\dfla. 'J’he king of Aphek is 1 
enumerated among those uhonr Joshua smote, (Josh. xif. in.) 
and Apheca is sjiokeii of, Joshua xv. .7., as allotted to the ti the 
of Judali ; Uupyo>i shouhl he rendered heie, therefore, not a 
tower, Imt a fortress, or strong hold. It is, probably, in the 
^ame acceptation ol the w onl, that 'SiTparwvor trupyos w'as the 
name of the place upon wfiose site Cesarea was afterwards 
founded. 

-f- I tu*se two curious particulars will be found in uaires 
20.5, and 


women seen there wearing the horn, were most certainly 
not natives of tile place: secondly, this could not serve to 
distinguish tfie Druse womeu from the C’hristians ; evince, in 
every village where the two sects are intcrini.xed (and 
there arc very few on Mount Libanus where they are not), 
this form of head-dress obtains equally with those of both 
religions : and thirdly, in the diflerent districts of Libanus, 
the horn is worn in every direction in whicli it is possible 
to protrude it ; to the front, to the back, to the right siile, 
to the left, and in every fanciful variation of ohliipiity. 

19. Our accomplished traveller (dcsigimted, as he tells 
us he was, by the prior of Nazareth, as ‘ JMi/ord In^Use, 
richissimoy affMIissimo, edanche dottissimo^) repays the com- 
pliment of the fathers to his learning, by continually harp- 
ing upon their lamentable ignorance. Wc must remind 
him, however, that ignorant as those monks may be, there 
are many points upon which it is not probable, and some 
upon which it is not even possible, that they can be so ill- 
informed as himself. For instance, when he is willing, at 
Jerusalem, to bring before us no very decorous picture of 
their manners and morals, he introduces us to the cook of 
the convent, not at all aware that tlie said cook was (and 
is always) simp/j/ a servant of the society, anti a layman^ 
wearing the hab'd, so that it is just as judicious in him to 
give us the details of this cook (even sup[)osiug them to be 
true) us a sample of the lives ot the friars, as it would be 
in a foreigner to cite as a picture of an Oxford education, 
the incitleiital view of a scout ti[)nling in an ale-house. 

20. Whilst wo remark so luucn ignorance as to the in- 
ternal economy of the convents where he resided, we give 
full credit to the penetration manifestetl in discovt*ring, 
among its external dependencies, what is delicately teriited 
(p. 215.) * the brothel of the Catholie moulds ; — an establish- 
ment, of which we are assured, that travellers who have 
been often at Jerusalem, and long resident there, had 
never the good fortune to hear belbre. On his amour 
with the Abyssinian lady, ‘ winch was so conductt*d that,* 
as the fortunate object of her passion himself tells us (and 
as we arc inclined to believe), ‘it could not be perceived 
even by those who were in the same room at the time,’ 
we should have made no comment, had it not given occa- 
sion for his speaking in terms of disparagement of poor 
Nathaniel Pearce, whom he repre.seuts as a ‘ common 
sailor, who could hardly read.’ J'liat Pearce had been a 
common sailor is true, l)ut he was very far from being a 
eomnuni man; and not only could he reail, and that in 
French as well as in English, hut he wrote a verv beautiful 
hand. He has loft behind him journals of all tlia^ passed 
during his long resilience in Abyssinia, vvliieh, when given 
to the press, as we trust they will he, by Mr. Salt, to whose 
care he bequeathed them, will, perhaps, throw inoie light 
upon the actual state of that singular country than any 
other work that has been written. Hladly would wt* ex- 
change ten such ({uarto.s as this, go/ up h}' this ‘ iiicmber of 
so many fiourishing literary .societies,* foi a few pages i'rvin 
this ^ eommon sailor who could hardlp nad.^ 

7'he charge of ‘ low origin and ignorance’ (with however 
odd a grace it mav come from such a quarter) is not re- 
stricted to Nathaniel Pi*arce : two respectable Germans, 
who seem to have committed no other offence than tliat 
of having been assisted by Mr. Hankes, in the ver^ same 
manner as the writer himself was almost immediatelv after- 
wards, are described as ‘}onrig men, who were evidently 
persons of low origin and confined edueatwiiy and their num- 
ners w'l.uK dfcidldi.v vitLOAU,’ ‘Although travelling (he 
indignantly adds) without any professed object beyond 
their own pleasure, they were both so poof and destitute 
as to sei i Kii Mr. Hankes to pay their expenses.* It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Hiu kingham does not intend to upbraid 
them, in this place, with a degree of sun euani i:, which he 
soon found it convenient to imitate, more especially as vve 
have the best assurances, that these young men neither 
violated the confidence of any employers to whom they 
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wore rosjK>nsil)le nor abused the indulgence of their 
hcnf'faclor, by procuritifr traciii;^s from his |)a[)ers, in order 
to turn them aiterwards to account. 

(Jn entering n|)on the journey Ix yond .Iordan, to wliich 
we li.u'c more than once referred, it may not be amiss to 
premise, that the term wcy which, up to this place, must 
be shared between tlic writer. Ins muleteer, and an old man 
from focat, henceforward signifies himself and Mr.liankes, 
lie having generously allowed that gentleman to become 
the associate of his labours. We acquit him, however, of 
deri\ingany material benefit from such assistance; since, 
whatever he may have drawn from that source, he has 
made his own by such a felicity of misapprehension, and 
overlaid with such a cumbrous drapery of fustian and 
common |)lacc citation, that we believe it would be very 
li-inl for his companion to recognise much of his own, ex- 
cepting the groundworks of what he has given as his fdans, 
which have also undergone their full share of embellish- 
ment for effect. 

21. Our travellers, having crossed the Jordan, found 
themselves, on the fourth day, among the ruins of Jerash, 
which Mr. Buckingham assumes (upon no other grounds 
than the resemblance of name) to be those of Geraza; and 
turning to his geographical dictionary, pours out upon us 
all that he can find there about that obscure city : this 
dictionary, unfortunately, did not furnish him with the 
only passage tliat gives any colour to the supposition that 
it really was Cieraza. 

Ill the mean lime, many concurring ciicumstanccs miirht 
ajipear rather to fix Pella at this sfiot. First, that lity 
being much oftener inciitioned in history than ( Jera/a, it 
seems reasonable to pri'sume that it was more considerable. 
The geograpliical position would correspond sufiicicntlv 
well. Pella uas t<‘rmed ^ rivitax af/uanon* 'I’iie fine 
spring rising in tli(‘ heart of these splendid ruins (tio 
ordinary appeiulage in tlio^c climates) accords well with 
such a designation; bnt,abo\e all, a feature in the' rcanains 
ther..‘ w liifb Mr. Buckingham (iiu om eivahle ns it is) h.is 
ti>tally oNerlooked, gives a very strong presumption upon 
that sitle, 'I'here exist the ruins of seven or eight ( 'hristian 
churches, more or loss preservcil, sum<; w itli crosses and 
legeiuLiry inscriptions ou them. It was to Pella ih,it the 
( hristiaiis retired, wIk.mi the holy city was besiegovl In 
'fitus ; and they esiahlished theniseUes tliere, and called it 
the Now Jerusalem. No such thing is recorded <il' Gera/a ; 

Mr. Buckingham had undurlak on to carry kticrs Tor a incr- 
cautilc house to India, o\cr lainl, hy tlii* most diiect and c\pc- 
dttiuus unite, and all attention tt) ieononi\ , the ilim.tgrce- 

mg. on then pint, to bear his exiieiiscs. From the liist mo- 
ment, lioweNcr, of his setting tiM»t in Asia, o find him act- 
ing as if both his time and funds ssero liis ov. n. How he may 
haM* since arranged mailers with his /;'//•»/ ittid w%U hirnl j'nrmls 
at Alexandria, we know not ; Imt this we <lo An<iu't th.it s<> soon 
as his conduct reached tlieir ears, Mr. Baiker, the British lon- 
sul at Aleppo, was aiithori/ed to take from him the dispatches, 
and to dismiss him; and that he being now already on his way 
to B.igdat, a l^artar w'as sent exjiiessly after him for his ri*eall, 
hut died accidentally upon the road ' So that it is to the timely 
dc.ilh of this 'iartar that ‘ the Asiatic Societies at ('aleiitta, 
and Literary .Societies at Madras and Bonih.iy,’ are indebted 
fill tlii'ir distingnislied ineinber. 

Ills transactions with Mr. Bankes seem to have been an 
episode in his plan ; we have not only the statement of that 
gentleman witli respect to them, hut have seen also t!ie deposi- 
tion upon oath, of Jiis servants, (the same who are spoken of in 
this woik,) that Mr. Buckingham bore no part whatever either 
in the disposit^ms or the expences of the journey beyond .Tor- 
il.in, iXc.; that he never made a single sketch during this time, 
nor had materials for doing so, and has, moreover, lieen heard 
to lament his inability ; that the plan, which is tiic ground- 
work of that here given of Djerash, w'as matle by Mr. Bankes, 
and traced, by bis permission, at a window of the convent of 
Nazareth hy Mr. Buckingham, upon a direct promise that it 
should not be imblislied ! 


and so great a number of considerable ( 'hristian edifices 
seems to offer additional ground for phu iug Pella here. 

22. 1 hat Pella .and (ii*iM/a wen* plaei‘s distinct from 
each other, there are abundant passages to prove. We 
have stated the pretensir>ns of I Vila. ( 'pon tlie side of 
(lera/a, we know but of one passage that makes it at all 
probable that these are its rein.'iins. It is that in wliieh 
Ammianiis Marcelliniis praises the w alls of (ieraza, coupling 
them with those of Bostra. It is surprising, that Mr. 
Biiekingham should liave missed this passage, since it 
might be found in the index to Gibbon. To liave been 
coupled at all with Bostra, proves Geraza to have been a 
place of some consequence. The walls remaining at 
Jerash arc worthy of the commendation bestow ed on those 
of Geraza ; and as there are no others at all comparable 
to them within that district of the Decapolis, which must 
certainly have included this city, this may, perhaps, strike 
the balance upon that side, especially aa it is doubtful 
whether Pella was w'alled. Should this evidence, coupled 
w'ith the similarity of name, be deemed decisive, we are 
left ill full possession of the surprise which it must occa- 
sion, to find ruins of an extent and multiplicity almost 
without parallel, at a [ilace of which history has recorded 
so little hcyontl its hare existence. 

2.5. Let us now see how our traveller acquits himself in 
the tiescription of those extraordinary remains. At the 
outset (p. .5 J. 7.), ill Jus notices on the triumphal arch, we 
find him retailing an observation, which it is lair to suppose 
not his own, as it is very evident that be does nut under- 
stand it. ‘ 'J'his bore (be savs), a iriking resemblance to the 
work seen in the riihu-d city ol Antinoe, in I'pper Kgypt.’ 

I le does not inform us hj/ ir/imn it was seen, or what was 
the nature of the work. This is very guarded we must 
allow; but the fact is, that tbi* resemblance wliich he 
henrd cited was not in tlie ‘ work it was in that peculiar 
and florid taste onlv of decorating the lower part of the 
shafts of Corinthian columns with foliagt*, of which there 
an* a few very largi* and striking examples at Antinoe, 
which, if onr author bad ever walked through tbo^e ruiii; 
he must have seen an<l remembered. 

2 1. to 26. We cannot refrain from noticing, in jiassiug, 
the aiularioiis imjiosition attempteil upon the reader, in 
referring him to ^ the viiinette at t/n head of the ehaptt as 
to a \ ii \v of this triinujihal aich. Wt* have not aseertaineil 
from what obsolete work this pretended view is purloined; 
it is not among LeBruvu**', to wb.om we have traecd 
almoNt all the olht'rs; but we bavi* oiilv to eoulVoiit the 
print with bis own ile^cripliou, and the groiiud-plau given, 
to b(‘ satisfied that Mr. Buckingham is imt in yic.x.srs.wf ?/ vj 
(inn ski'tch whatever mtule on the s^iol, ami ol the impos- 
sibility of its having any resemblance. Gvir eaili ot the 
‘side arches for foot passengers,* he ■^ay ''j was ‘an open 
sijiian* window,' and that 'as all tin i otumus were h) ohen 
nctir their topx the y nnvnniix eajatid'' were tutt xrrn ,** and he 
adds, that ‘the frie/e v\ as ilestrov eil.’ Cpoii turning to tiu* 
vignette, we find two out of tour of the ‘ erovc ning c.ipitals* 
(as III* terms th(‘m) still in their places ; there is nothing 
that the most ignorant conhl possibly describe as ‘an o[)en 
squ.in* w indow over the si<le arches ;’ and the frie/c is v’cry 
entire! d'Jie next point to which he comes he calls a 
iiaumachia, because be* ionnd (bat vMird marked iijioii the 
plan from which he traceil. The form if sell t\as suflicienf 
to denote it lor .a stadium, and it was only necessary, iqion 
so hastv’ a draught as this stems to have* been, tc) note 
down the peculiarity' of its lii iiig occasionally floated for 
aquatic exhibifions; Imt onr unfortunate friend Iiad no 
notion that a nanmachia might, possibly, be exhibited in a 
circus.* Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that he 
never looked at it on the spot; since lie says, (.5. 1 8 .) 

‘ there are no appearances ot seats or beiiclies for the 


• Calpurnius mentions, tfial lie had scon such exhibitions 
ill the Circui Maximus at Home. 
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spcctatois whereas, \vc believe, tliat there is no other 
circus know n (exeeptiiiir, [)erlia[)s, one at Laodicea), where 
the seats are >o well jireservcMl as they are in tliis. ‘ Nor 
(as he confiilently a.ssnres us) are tliere an\ conclusive ap- 
pearances of there liavin;^' been an> other than these two 
entrances to tlie cit\/ We venture, in all luiinilits, to 
siigi^est that there are all jirineipal ^alcs. Aiijain, ^ in 

the cent tv, I r nrftrii/ suy of this cent rn! spact\ teas a nobic 
PA I AC I , piohablp the residence of the ^orernor.' 'I’llis is to 
be in hick ! The edifice of w hich he is speakin^^ is ilie great 
propyheuin to the temple on the hill, prohalily the most 
enti''c example of that kiiul of strnernre extant, lie de- 
st rilies (.l.To.) ‘a// atjurdiirt (hat crossed the stream upon 
(nrhes.^ 'riierc is not aii\ such thing, nor any necessity 
tor one; what hi- mistook for it, is a tall bridge, over 
which passes the great transverse street of the city. 

On what he lerins ‘the most imposing edifice among 
all tile ruins /(V size,* (which it is not,) we have the fol- 
h>uing passage : — 

“ The impression which die noble aspect of this building 
made on us, as we tioheh^ U lioin every ijnarter of the city, was 
Mich, that WK Horn constantly culled it the temple of ‘ Jupiter/ 
in our conversation and in imt noios. 'Phis was done without 
nni e\er suggesting the propriety of the title to each other, 
v^ithout i»i//-h.iMng sought for .in \ rc'ason to justify its aclc>ptioii, 
or at all arguing the claim in oeii minds.” (:hSg. ) 

All this may be \erv true, so far as respects Mr. (hick- 
ingbam, wdio ufipears to Inut* ecboc'd what lie b< .ml, with- 
out knowing why or wherefore. Hut sve may very salelv 
take u[)(m ourselves to hint to him, what his companion’s 
reason was. Vitiuvius assigns such elevated situations as 
Command a \iew of nearly the whole circuit of the walls, 
to the temples of the lutelarv deities; and of tliese he 
eiuunerates Jujiiter as the first; whilst of temples tonti- 
gnous to theaties, he sa\s, that they should be dedicated 
to Apollo or Haci Inis. There arc* but two princ ipal tem- 
ples at Jerasli ; the one almost abutting on a theatre; the 
other, ot which lu* is sjieaking, detached and eentral, and 
on such an eminence as to coinmaml an uninterrupted 
view ol the wliole walls; it was natural in any tjiie, coii- 
xersant with this jiassa^^e, ami wanting name's on the spot 
to distinguish the one from the other, in sfjeaking of them, 
to term this the lemjili* of Jujiiter ; fhoiigli, we cannot 
conceive, that Mr. Hankes could have had the ill taste to 
assume hi> eonjecliire for a fliet, and holdly give it this 
title upon two ground-plans. Hut tlu*re is nothing so po- 
sitive as ignorance. Me* have to remark, on the pre- 
tended ground-plan of this temple, (p. I 8 g.) first, that 
tliere are no doois (as there gixen) ojiening from the ex- 
terior to the bai k of the cells, either in this or in any other 
temple; .secondly, that then* is not the least appearance 
of thi*re having [>1*011 any |)eribtyle; and thirdly, we must 
suggest, that it is one of the ‘ curious felicities’ of onr 
author’s mode ol obscivalion, that he* niiiformlv, in 
dc'seribing it, represents this as iiineh the largest of the 
temples, whereas it liapp(*ns not to be so in jun one re- 
spect, but inferior to th.it near the theatre, in every pro- 
portion, by at least a third. 

•J7. lie lias also mistaken a portion of the citv wall for 
a milit.iry guard-house, and a (/hristiaii ehurcli in the \ al- 
ley for a Corinthian temple I but all tlu* stores of bis 
learning arc la\ishc<l on the details of the theatre!. He 
has astonished Us witli a discovery, that ^ the theatre if 
liaechus at Athens was catled Ileeatompedon.'' .) We 
were taught, or asit now ajipears, mistanghl, at school, that 
this elesi^nation belonged not to the J'heatre of Haechus, 
hut the IVinple of Minerva. W ith such exactness does 
he gixe us the dimensions ol the seats, and other iiiinntitp 
ol the ‘ lleeatompedoiC Theatre at Athens, that it may' be 
sonic* disa|)pmntment to him to learn, that no such edifice 
exists, nor di<l exist therc^ ‘ upwards of two centuries ago,* 
\vh(*n be tells us that it was measured, A smooth Turf 


then covered, as it docs nowy the site of the Theatre of 
Haechus ; and the only theatre e.xisting there, that of lle- 
rodes Atliens, hail not scats in it, when Spoil and Wlieelcr 
saw it, any more than it has now, so that neither will 
//rc// serve liis turn, lie, liowever, balances his accounts 
with theatres; for while he ascrilies to one at Athens what 
it has not, he siipjuvsses in one at Jerasli what it has, both 
describing and engraving one of those there witliout any 
proscenium ! 

He.sides quoting the two ingenious anonymous 
writers in the Gentleman’s Maga/ine,* (one of whom treats 
hy-the-hy'e, not of theatres, but of an ainplnthealre, and 
measures tlie scats at Nismes, where there are not any,) he 
has the courage to e.xtract very largely from De la (iuil- 
letierre’s Travels. He could not possibly have made a 
more appropriate choice. We know' of no bouk of tra- 
vels to whieh we ean so well conijiare bis own as to this of 
l)t* la ( iiiilletieiTc. Dr. Sjioii published, so long ago as 
H>7}>, ;i catalogue of 1 1 ‘J errors in that little volume, re- 
plete as it is witli discjiiisitions and learning, after the man- 
ner ol‘^^r. Hm kingliam. One broad line of distinction 
we must, indeeil, admit, and that is, that on the one 
band it lias been pretty satisfai torilv made out that no 
siicli j)erson as this ])e la Ciuilletierre c:ver existeil; 
whereas flu* house of Hriggs, at Alexandria, we helieie, 
and Mr. Hankes, could fiiniish exidenec of the reality ol 
Afr. Huekingham.* 

riic ground-plan givt*n of.Ierasli is founded on a tracing 
o!)taine«l Irom Mr. ilankes at Na/-.irelli f; !)ul so little: did 
the borrow (*r i*om[)rc*bend what lu* c’o{>ied, that, hasty aiul 
int*orr(‘et as the original necessarily was, its errors are 
multiplied tenfold, hotli on tfu* general plate, and in those 
of st*parate edifices, whieh are only enlargeil from it. 
There is a zeal for deception in thi% altogether extraordi- 
nary, Ibr the ;ilti*ration is systematie, and not accidental. 
In tills general [ilan, when redm eil to tlie si/e of a quarto 
[iage, it was fi>untl that the indi\idu.d buildings would 
make but little figure if kept to their projmrtioiis, and 
|)i*rluips disa|)point expectation. The (ireeantioii has, 
therefore, l>ei*n taken ol‘ exaggerating all in a twofold and 
tlireefold, and some c*\cn in a sixfold proportion, and iq - 
wards. He has himself given us a scab* for deteeting this, 
by telling ns that the length of the city is about .7, odd feet. 

If what he i.s pleased to call the greatest temple (wliiih i^, 
in reality, the second only) lu* compared with this scale, it 
will appear to be i>f larger dimensions than any existing 
temple in the world ; and .some of the arched ^aultings in 
the batli would provt*, l>y the same proporticni, to he at 
least one hundred and Jiftp feet in tlu* s[>ai). And yet ties 

* It may possibly luive been the adroit manner in whuli 
the ‘ sii)jj)(»se<l traveller’ represents li.'mself to have made use of 
some Kiiglishinan \^!lom lie met, aiidjoiiu*(l eom)>aiiy with, that 
lias so charimul our author, as to make him almost identify Iiiin 
A'ifh himself during several pages. ‘ IVIy fellow travellers sup- 
plied me, ami all things went on very well, and vein honoui 
fihhy for me / ‘ however, I would neeils hove it thonji^hf that 1 
borrowed it only, ihougli, perhaps, they might have given it as 
well.* — Athens, Ancient and Modern, by M. de la Guille- 
licrre, ji.fj. 

f Of his plate of insrrititions, lie says, * these inscriptions 
were given by Mr. Hurckhardt to IMr. Hankes, as weft us to 
myself." 'I bis we know to be totally false, so far as respects 
hunseff, and that he obtained them only ftom a transcript 
ill the margin of IMr, Hankes’s giound-pian, vvJio, not wish- 
ing to hazard the loss of the originals in a dangerous jour- 
ney, liad copied them on that paper for the purjxise of collat- 
ing them on the spot. ft happened, as we afio know, that, 
from many inscriptions helonging to Jerash, given to him by 
Mr. Hurckhardt, Mr. Hankes extracted four or five only, and 
tliese are the very same that are here given ; whilst of tlic* re- 
mainder, which equally belong to Jerasli, and were equally 
communicated by Mr. Hurckhardt, not one makes its ap- 
pearance. 
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writer seriously tells ns, in his nrcfiice, that ho is sure that 
Mr. Bankes’s liberalily woulcl have * admitted of’ his 
drawings hoin^ lirouglit helbrc the publir in sneh a work 
asS this !* 

29 . We now proceetl towards tlu; site of another irreat 
mass of ruins, ealled at firesent Oomkais. fn the wav 
thither we are tohl of a jilaee named Ahil ; this, it was 
sucrercsted to Mr. RuekinL,diam, niinht he Ahil(‘, and he, 
having never herore heani of any other Miile hut that of 
Lysanias mentioned 1)\ St. kiiki*, coiielndes, of eonrse, that 
till* Aliilone was liereahouts. His pro(»fs of thi'^ ari* most 
nnlortnnati*, for lie himself cites a pass.-iLte w liieh places 
(Mialchis in tlie Aliilene; now (\ilehis, \\ i* know. Was in 
the Hollow S\ ria, mnler Mount Lib inns But there is 
not, in fict, anv position more eertainh asemtamed than 
tliat of Ahila ot liVsanias. It slootl upon llu* iIm i* Bar- 
rady, on tin* road hetween Damasj iis and Baalhee, wluae 
its tomlis are still to lie seim ; and Mr. Bank* h.i'' hroiejht 
home a loinr inscription, tnil ohsi-rved l)\ Ibnner 1 1 :i\ fi- 
ler'., copied from the face of tlie rock lln re, in which the 
Ahilenians record the iiiakiiiL:: ot*a new lo.al lo their « it\. 
Idle \er\ eiren .stance ot‘ its lu in" termed AhiLi ‘ of L\- 
sani.is’ mii^ht h:l^ e w,d\ened a ‘'ii^pii ion that theie were 
two of the saiiu* naini', the othiM* wa■^ the Ahila ol the 
Di'capolis; (so si\U*d in a emioiis in ription intireek 
ami Palmxreiie, in Lord Bedioromrli’s eoll(e(i<m;; if is 
cmimeiated in Blln\*s list of the ten elites, and there can 
he little donhf that the Ahil, njion wliiili all the tommoii 
places Iu'Ioulmml: to another eit\ are thrown awax, i. leallx 
that Aliila. e heliex e that onr anlh<»r is onI\ r»'t,allin_: 
a eonjectnn* of Dr. Seet/en, w hen In* s-c^'iests thu ihi 
district now calletl Vdjcloon max, pioh.ihlx, aicwer to lin* 

( i.iiilonitis ol' ihe Bomatis. He is nnln< ky niwhat lie 
borrows; I'orxxe apprehend this to lie a mi ■>lake ; \.l]il<iun 
In, pr*)hahlx', \‘. itliin the ancient B.itanea ; ( lanlomfi'., xx e 
coiiiadxe, lax faitlier to the north; and that the m<) lern 
district of .(ohm, which is eMeii'-ixc, and im Imh ‘ome 
jireltx ( oiisiderahle places, is, mon* likelx to repie-sent it. 

l<>. We noxv real lithe eoiisnimnation ol Mi. Bii-knn;- 
Iiaiifs hlnnders. 'I'he rnlns ol' ( loinkal'' he 'fix is ns for 
(lamal.i. What ohlupntx ol intelli' t co’il 1 h»\e h I him 
to siuh .1 eon 111. ion, when J)r. Seet/en h ul alreadx t;ixeii 
the pi. lee its rif^hf name, it is impi’ssihU' excii to loiij^e- 
tiire. He i itC'. a nninher of sci (md-li.ind p.iss.i xi-s, ami 
thex ex erx one make auM'iist him! 'flic ease is s.i t li ar, 
that it is liardly xvorth stating the yi onmls of it as a ijne.- 
tioii. ( radar.i stood luLdi, t he I Iieroma\ laii la-loxx it, and 
at its leet were hot hatlis, so celebrated a. to he etmsi- 
dered second to none, exi’i-piiny to tho-e ol B.n.e : its 
remains werelikelx to exliihit tr.n es of ina yiiiUciaice, sim <• 
it was restori'd by Bomjjcy the (ire it in honour ot’oiu* of 
hi^ Irei'il-nien. It is not po'.sihh* tin* anx ri'iii./ms to an- 
sxxer all these eoiid»t i.nis more exactly ih.m those a! j 
( )omkais do ; txxo tlie.itri-s are in the ho*ly of tin- iitx, 
am] one heloxv, near the hath, xxhiih Mr. Bnekinyiiani 
contrived not to see. 

(iamal.i xvas situate.! on the l.iki of ( iv iina/areth, an I 
on the opposite side of it from 'L.iri hea. d’lie llieroni.ix 
eamiot, llieri l'ore, have llowisl near it, nor are hot springs 
anv XX here spoken of aseonnet-ted xxith it ; we reail little 

* ^Mr. Ikinkcs made, x\e iindei stand, three suhseijiient 
visits at dilleieiit limes to Jcr.isli, ditiiny one of uhuh he was 
enabled to eontiinie tlua e dariiif,'; sev ei al d.i\ s ; and, witli the 
co-operation of ('aptains Irby and iM.inyli's, |{. a%!io n. ie 
with him, and inilef.ilid^.ihle in then desire oi lendeiiii;^ liiin as- 
sistance, was etiahled to l;i) flown xery act unite and fkiaileil 
plans of e\e*y part of the rniiis, so as to stipcisede wh.it w .is 
hastily done in his first exjiefhtioii. But xvithoiit this, ue must 
bi' permitted to say, that tlie woik of Mr. Bin'kinyhain ple.ifls 
stron;^ly for the puiilie.ition of this «^entlein;ui's jiapeis ami re- 

'•(ler that sueh 

wretelied and siirrepliUous substitutes as those befoic us may 
be done away. 


of any other odifiers there except its xvalK. Tin* xTstiijes 
of fiamala iniydit he expeeted, ihen liire, to offer little 
besides a steep and fortified site. Such Mr. J3aiikes found 
them in one of his siihseipient journies, (not at I'hik, 
where Dr. Seetzen had eoiijeetiired them to he, but) at 
KI Hossii, a remarkable but ahandoned position on tin* 
east side of the lake, 'i’he remains are eoiisiili-rahle, Imt 
not spieiiditl. 

.11. W e eamiot help feellny a sort of pity for a travil- 
ler who can h.ive wamKred thron^th the sinyiilar sepiil- 
ehres of (fomkais, and have bathed in its hot xvaters, uii- 
eori'.eioiis that those were the /o/c/m and this ///r bath o/' 
(ifidant. h'or, donhtless, it was ainone llii'se very tombs 
that the Demomae of tin* (lospel re-ide*!, and that our 
Lord performed his mimele; ami iti this xery bath it is 
that file straiiLTi' si‘ene of' im .uitation is laid in the life of 
lamhliciis, hx wliieh he is '^aid to haxe called np the spirits 
of Lr«»s and Anferos; a eireninstance xvliiih our traxeller 
i-.so far from know in*:, that In ‘:ra\ i ly assert*, his own he- 
liel th.it baths luaii* to (i.ulara are init ini-ntioiie*! bv any 
author, (p. 111.) Had he but luoked into one half ot 
those whom lie i iti s, withoi't 'Miinc anx laitluM*, he must 
liave known better. ( tomk.iis heioinis tlnis a field of 
most inlei estiiiT and x .ii ied assf k iatii>ns ; a.lf>rned hx the 
rixal <»1 C.e.ar, and, hx a st ran ire e«)ini ideiiee, the scene 
of one ol the ino'.t remark. ihle mir.u Ics whieh the ( iospel 
alfe-.fs, ami of one ol the latent xxlilch payaiii'.m in its dot’ 
pri ti'iuled to. But all tins was lost on Mr. Biickiiu:- 
liam ; tor he, torsfjolh, siippo.ed hmi-.eirat (iamaia! We 
ini'iht heie 'alelx li .xi* ilisunsvi <1 hnn, did he not seek out 
me nun e opport nnitx Ibr a blunder la lore lie reeffisscs 
! the .Ionian, in hohllx assiirinii ns fli.it Sninnlv iS.imek) is 
j d arichea. d'ariehea it e.ninot pos^ihlx hiy as it sfaials on 
the vx rony pal t of the lake, .md on thi wroni: side ot' the 
nxer; I'or wi.* mint xvarn the re.ider that ‘’saiiuk is impriv- 
! perix pLueil on the map, if ri'illv Ixiny a einisiih-rahU* 
i dlstaiue f.elward l'r<>*m the issue ot the rixer out of the 
1 I. ike, iijion tlie xerx ceiitie ot the soutliLrn shore. It is 
a small miMlern xillayt*. 

r>J. d'lie real sift of 'i'arii lie.i Mr Baukes both xisited 
ami in.ippi*d in an«>ther ol his exclusions; it he. as ile- 
s rilled hx .loseplms, both with n -'pccl to’l'ilieiias ;m«l 
(i.nn.il.i, .nul h.n now no mlMhitaiits. ft n a hiyhlx inle- 
resfiny f.u t with ii u.ird to it, that the trenili wliiili the 
.Jewish yen* ra! and hetoiian liiiir, and li.i. dest rihi-d, in 
ordtM* to insiil. if e 1 he citx , can sifil hecleailx tiaeed, and 
is filled with the waters of th‘,lo:d.ni to this ikix xxhen 
thex rise. ( )tlier pai ts ol .losi phu-'- dv I uL ol the .lew i^li 
x\ar, Ml. B inki's xvas Im kx eno ’_ili to decoxei to lie snr- 
pii/inylx illustr.ilrd at i'i!>i ri.i. ; llu w..ll.l>uilt lliere hx 
the liistoi lan r' liiaui, * xeejifin j piimselx that jjiir xxliich 
xxeaiv* told was la/ed at the hai k i»l the eaiiij) ol \espa- 
sian, XX hi Ji vx e ne.ir t in* hot springs ol Laim. iis : hiitxxr 
ari* xvatidennu from the ni.itt' T heloie ns; fin* ir was not 
in this I'xpLiliti.ui that Mr. Banki's .'.i i rtaliied those ptiints, 
an 1 I on-t (|iu-ntl\ Mr. But kiiediain i I'ln. lined .n lynorant 
of (liein as hn pnaaisoiN; ln,d it h.a ii ot lu-rxv isc, all 
tli’.s xxoiild, iloniales., have in ide apait of Mr. Ikick- 
m 4 hanrs j>i er*‘nsions to ‘ t tnitrilmle,’ as he teinis it, ‘ to 
on:,ti jn /'.im! <>\ hiliu.in knowhalye.' 

( )iu“ word more upon Mi. Bnekinyhani’s plates, 
ami x\ e hax e done w ith him. ddi* jiaixi'^i aph in vv liieli he 
. announces tlu in, in Im Ihvl'aee is mo a w nilx drawn nji. 
j ‘ ol tin* vii^iieltes (rre li^n./d made 

I ajlti shttiii'i fa/.tn on tin ^p. xx.) He e.irefiilly 

I alist.iim from sf at iny w hieli of them, hy whom made, and 
when: thm if his re.idir lie ileemved, the author has pro- 
[ xiile 1 a retreat lor liis eomcienee, in not liaxiiiL: ha/arded 
I the ‘ lie direit.’ In a siilisecjueiit p.iye we fiml the I’cilloxx- 
! in.: hurst of ‘ honest indimiatioif in his anim.idx ersions on 
' the j*l.ites in an edition of Mmiiulreirs .huinial. ‘ Some 
w ell-meaniny friend, or some infrrrsftd />(>o/i.vc//f7\v, subse- 
ipientlv caused these draxv ini:s /.» be fii)iu the 

1*^ I 
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printed deserintions and eharts of the places they profess to 
represent, and thus cinhellislied, they thoni^ht, while they 
reall> di^i^raced the book. This is the more propahle, as 
no name is ^iven either of tiu* painter or <*nera\er. Such 
a [iractice, liouiaer, c annot he loa scvrrriy rrprchfuihd^ 
as these jdales 1*1 re false i))ij)ressi()ns w/nrh are a vote- 

edhf ivorse than niaie at all' \\ ho v\()nid suppose it possi- 
ble, after this, tliat * no name should he fiiven either of 
the painter c^r engraver’ on an\ one of the [>lates in Mr. 
Ihu kiuLdiam’s volume? Yi t so it is. As ‘ the | raetiee/ 
however, is so ‘ reprehensible,’ \>e will do him tlie kinc!- 
ness to mention that most of them are eopii's from tIu; 
jirints in Le nriiNn’s traNids, published more than a een- 
tiirv airo. 'i'hese, then, are the \ii;nette.s fram anginal 
draiviniis made after ’tlefchrs taken na the Aya»/, w heth<*r by 
Mr. Ihiekin^ham in isi.s, or by I^e Hru\nin lost, mat- 
ters not, of course. It is true, that this eontiision 
widelv' distant [>eriods ma}' It'ad to a few ‘ lalse impres- 
sions,* as for insta’u e, where 'l'\re (chap, ii.) is presented 
to us as a mere heap of ruins (w hieh it was when Le lh*u\u 
visited it', though it is now a Hourishinji; place; or where 
Jaffa a])|>i‘ars (p. Ill) as it then was, an ope n seatti red 
vilhi<:t‘, thoM-di it is now a walled eif} ; still, howtaer, as 
it is jirobtible that he Hru^ n’s skt*tches wen* really inacle* 
on the spot. Mi*. Huekmi^iiam’s w ord is sivcal ! As to all 
the rem.iiniu!; \iews (which do not exceed three or four'!, 
it is (jiiite ( el tarn that not one ot them teas made upon 
the sp(U ; thoii'di wlu'ther taken out of othe r books, or 
‘ composed’ in the* manner the ‘ interested booksellers’ 
(itreatlv to tiu* scandal of our author) treated |H>or Mr. 
Maundrc‘II, w e cannot determine; the fraud, however, is 
as elnnisy as it is t^ross, for had we mw'cT met with Le 
llnpi), nor suspc'cti'd our author to be* no drauithtsinan, 
his own de*s('ripti()ns would have enable-d us to pronounce 
that the* \ii'\vs do not belenut to hiswoik.* 

3 1. The* map is I)* Vn\ilh’s with all its e rrors ; tor it is 
one of the* le*ast e*orre'ct ot the productions of tliat extraor- 
dinar\ Lu'nins : and the* ground-plans ot .lerusalem are 
taken out of a translation of Jose[duis. I’pon the w'hole, 
we* are compe'lli-d to sav of this dull and tiresome volume*, 
wliiedi we have i^one tlirou‘;[;h with more care than it de- 
seTvecl, that the* plates arc* wo^thv <»1 the lette*r-press, and 
both of them, we* \eril\ belie\e, ot the aulhc.)r. 

“ ,Sc> iniii h for IJuc*kiiyi(hain ! ” 

UHTLY TO TIIK (pi AU I KULY HKATKNV. 

( I’lihlisliLc! in the Talcntta ./onriiaJ of Aii;;ust 1 J, IH'J'J.) 

flaviiii^now -.ecu ihe* artic.Ie* in J’hc* (puarterlv Kevic*w, 
on the 'J'rax e*Is in l*ale*stine, w hieh 1 have refiublished at 
full len^^th in my jiaper olTo-clav, 1 think it sc» wholly un- 
worthv the* e harae'ter of fair critic ism, that it is sure, b\ its 
verv cloi^inatisin and arro;jan<*e*, tej de*l’eat its own end; and 
inste*ad of‘ siiffe-rini/ an\ |)aiu from such a tissue e)f asser- 
tions without {>roofs, I am i*athe*r ph'ased at the inr<*in- 
jierate manner in which the whole is ^ot up, as I may 
fairly e*\pee t the.* J'ravels in Palestine, like Lad> Morgan’s 
Italy, to have* its sale* c'Xtended and its reputation strength- 
ened b\ the* aim c.>f 'J'he* (duarterJ\ Review to injure the 
one* and clestre»v the other. 

Had it been the* intention of the writer of the artielc 
to which I allude, to jenew the work, he would have 
e-oimnenceal, at least, with some appearance? of a desirii to 
set the merits and cle*fi‘cts of the |)uhlii ation /her/// befe^re 

• Tlic* lu-ri/ first vi;jjiu*tte.* offcTs ;iM amiisinf^ iiislanre* of this, 
in flc-sciihin^ the* ves“>e*l in which 1 il* liad einharked, lie says, 

* small as it was it had iiiicI'E sjasis;* he the n erd.'ir;^es the 

rigging and aiiju-ar.ince of them, and liolclly subjoins, ‘ See the 
iiunctte at the head <f flits thajititf ]i. W'e accordingly 

turned to it, and found tiro vessels repreaeiited there, of which 
the i»nr has one must and the other tw<K It would he hard, 
liowever, to hlamc AI I^e Ilruyn for not having represunt€*d JMr. 
liuckiiighaiu's boat with fidelity. 


the reader; but the malignant sfdrit with which the task 
was set about, is so ahiindantlv disjihned in the ‘ Index’ 
piihli*.hed yestt*relav, that no one, after seeing that specimen 
of the* animus of the vvritt*r, eoiild plaee any relianee on 
the value or sincerity of his opinions. 1 shall notice, 
lutwever, as I go along, all the serious eiiarges that he 
attemjits to set iij» against nu*, absurd and groimdless as 
thev are, to show to the world that tht*re is no sendbii/ 
or eritieisin through the jire-ss^ from which I would ever 
shrink, e>r winch I have an^ reason whatever to dread. 

1. The Reviewi'i* sav s, that there is a l)hinde*r on the 
very title* page; for, e^f the naim*s of the two eitie‘S there 
iiu'iitioneci, (icra/a and (Camilla, flu; one is eertainlp 
wrong and the other doubtful. To this mere as.sertion, 
unsupported even by argiim(*nt or jiroof, 1 can oiiIn op- 
pose the reasamng and anthordies cited in the body ol the 
work, to show {\\e grounds ol' m\ belief, that the* ruins so 
naiiii'd are tho.se tjf tin* e itics in cpiesiion : — and if argu- 
ment aiul authority he* sujierior to nieie assertion, I have 
both on n.y side*.* 

‘J. lie sav s, the Pharos of Ale xandria is at the hcHtOiu 
ol' the se*a, and, therefore, I could nof have seen it. The 
Pharos, as is well known, ha.s long disappeared; 
hilt it was not ilatt of which I sjioke : — the modern build- 
ing, which stands out from the* point, and has over the 
castle a lantern and light for the gnidanee of shi[)s enter- 
ing the fiarheuir, is still e-.tlle'd the Pharos of Alexandria, 
hv all write'rs, as well as b} the* inhahitiints (»f the place, 
whose authority on sneli a point is worth more than that 
of J'he* (Jiiarterly l^e*vievv, as most pe*rscms will, no doubt, 
he re ady to aeknovv ledge. In the (ieome*Lrieal Snrvev of 
the (Jtv of Me'xanelria, by Henry Salt, Ksep the pre'seiit 
(’onsul (le nc'ral in Pgvpt, who is conside red by the Quar- 
terly Re viewers theanselves as unexec jitionahle authority 
on all subjec ts connected with the jn-ese nt state of tliat 
eounti’v , tile moc/c/vz Imilding now existing, of which 1 spoke, 
is expresslv called ‘ Pharos,’ and the small tower on the 
opposite side ol' the harbour of Alixmidria, is ealleel the 
‘ Little* Pharos,’ to distinguish it I’roin the larger one. 

r». 'riie* Reviewer e(m'*iders tht*()d\ssey and 'IVh'inaeiiK 
to he verv singular gni(k*-l)ooks tm the .Nile; and can 
bardlv im.igine what confusion of ide.is could rccoiinnend 
th(*m as upjiropriate* tompantons for siicli a vovage. He 
may enjoy his own opinion; hut I put it to the good 
sense of all who know anv thing of the see*ne ot the 
t>dvssev and Tclemaejiie, vv In the r those l)i.)oks c’onld he 
ever rc_*ad vv nil greater .idv. lilt age* or pleasure than along 
the coast of i\gjpt, and on the hanks of its dassie 
stream. 

J'he Reviewer insinuates that I was wrong in speak- 
ing of rums at He liopolis, although he admits that there* 
is an Egjptian ()!>elisk still t*ree t there. I can add, that 
there are large* momids formed of tlie de'hris of buildings; 
but if the re was nothing hut the obelisk, which he aiimits, 
it wonhl still deserve* to he ealle*<l a rnin^ as such obelisks 
wt*rc alwavs attaehetl to Imildings of .some descrijition, 
an I nev'er stood originallv alone. 

5. 'flic ReviewcT suvs, I mistook the Saraeenie hall oi 
Je^seph, for a work of the patriarch ol' that name. 1 re[dy, 
that I did no such thing. 'I'he people of the* country 
attach a traditionary story to this building, of its being 
the hall in whic h Joseph assembled his brethren, and in 
which the e<»rn was laid up for the years of famine; and 
wlien 1 said that this hall, with the traditionary tales 

♦ It .sIhiuIiI be ailded, tiial in the puhlislud volume of Air. 
Ilurrkhardt on Syria and tfie Haiiran, llu* nariu-s of Ciera/a and 
Gaiuala arc give*u to the same places to which i^liave aflixed 
them. This traveller is, liowever, oiu* whom the <iuarterly 
Itev lew ers take every oerasioii to eulogi/e ; and it would not 
suit their jmrpose to discover errors iti any thing which eaine 
from his pen. With them, what is an unpardonable hi under in 
one man, is an excusable conjecture in another! Such is the 
impartiality of modern criticism. 
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nltarlio<l to it (vvhicli I have no where said I believed), 
brought to my vrrallrrl lun the history of Abraham and hi 
posterit\, I spoke tliat which 1 felt; and no iniiul hut the 
tortuous one of a Quarti'rly Reviewer, could possibly have 
said that this iin[)lied a belief on iny part that Joseph the 
patriarch uas the hmldrr of it. '^I'he pyramids mii^lit re- 
mind some travellers in after at;es of tfii‘ brilliant 

battle foiii^ht by the French at their feet, ami of Buona- 
parte the leader of that expedition; hut it is hoped, that 
no Reviewer of that ai^ewouKl be found stupid enoiijih to 
say, that sucli a traveller meant to exfiress his belief, that 
Buonaparte ami his followers had hmH \\\v said pyramids, 
insteatl of inerel) fi^htinij; near them. 1 ma\ retort upon 
the Revii'wer his own remark, and say of him, that the 
im^enious |)ersonaije who ciinfounded AU xander the (treat 
with Alexamlcr the co]jpersmith, was but a feeble t\pe of 
this blundering critic of I'he Quarti ilv. 

G. d’he Review'iT considers im* wion^ in ha^in'; ipiotOil 
.VO///C portions of (Juaresimiis, because 1 lun e not •d\en 
ni/irrs. To this 1 can reply, that (jiiotalion impli<‘s .\v4y - 
(luji, and sidection is generally confnie<l to parts and pas- 
sa<;es that are ( nsidered appluatble to the writer’s purpose 
and illustrative of his point. It is alrejd\ a su!)j< ct of 
conij)laint aj^ainst me that 1 l aN C tjuotc d too lar/^elN, \c‘t 
the Meview'cr’s sii/z^u-stion would have oid\ increa'-ed the 
evil. On the dispnt»‘d (jiiestion of the situ.»tio!i of Randall, 

1 can oidy sa\, that althoui^h (^)uaresinius and I^oeocke 
aitree, the authorities < ited in proof' of the position beinu: 
thiit assiirned by me, are not e\en touched on bv them; 
and tliere are abundant instances to |)rove that fi.-tn/rs, 
thoui^h generally foundetl on accurate tradition, are not 
nliraifx so. \merica is a sttikini; instance of the disco\eier 
of a new world being so far forgotten as to have* his name 
sup])lanted by another; and if this ma\ apply to a (piartcT 
of the gloliv*, what weight coubi he attached to tin* mt rr 
nanii* of aNillagewhen staiuiing aloin* and unsupported 
bv other corroboratory circumstances? d'he (Juarterlv 
Ch’itic know's this well enough, but his object is detrac- 
tion, not argument. 

7. 'fhe Rev iewer sa\ s, I have confounded Moab with 

Bashan, in calling Bosor a place in tlie land of I5a- 
shan, and citing a passage which proves Bosor to have 
Ix.’eii one of (he cities of the Moabites. I liav e iiiaile no 
such confusion, though it is clear tliat a great deal exists 
in the Reviewc-r’s own mind. The land of Bashan, and 
(lilead, and Moah, were all east of the Jordan ; and tln ir 
lioimdaries are even at prc'senl so imjiertectlv didinetl, liom 
this part of the eomitry being a perfect blank in oiir mo- 
dern maps, that no one cun say clearlv v\hcrc the oiu' 
begins or the olln*r ends, liesides, we know that cities, 
and [larticnlarly I’ortre^ses, as this Bosor is ilescrihed to he, 
were as fret jueiitl}' c-al led after the pt'ople w lio occupied 
them, as ‘a city of the lliv itcs, ( 'aiiaanlles, Mi)abitcs,’ 
<lV’c. as after their local and geographical place; tlnn, (iih- 
raltar is considered a garrison of tin* though it i'. 

seated in Spaiti ; and Jedda is a g.irrison of t!ie Turks, 
though it is in Arabia, 'fruth and eandour were not, 
however, what the Reviewer aiimal at. 

8. It is U'-serted also, lliat I have (jiioti'd Josepliiis to 
prove that bbimiaiis was ne.ir to (lamala, and that (he 
passage imjilies no such thing. I refer the readi*r to [uigc* 
4,‘J‘t of tlie Travels in l*alestme. Let the context he ex- 
amined, and the argument on it will he seen. 

o. I am accused of confounding a Na/arite with a Na- 
zarene, or one of the country of \a/aretii. 1 know, as 
well as the JicvievvcT, that a Na/.arite was one wlio made 
a vow of st*|)aration to the Lord, and that this distinction 
existed hi'lbre the Jews entered Faiiaan; hnt, I do not 
know still, whether Xa/areth was not so called from being 
a city or town of the Na/arites, separat(*d originally for 
their scttlenienf*, as tliere are ‘ Vahoodcea* in several 

* I have since seen, in notes to an edition of the Bible I think 


parts of the Hast, to signify a place or quarter inhabited 
iiy Jews. J’hey may 7ii)f hr tlie same: and J never said 
that they were; hnt the Reviewer has shown no rea- 
son whatever for tlieir nut being so. He savs, that ‘ Sam- 
son, who was a Nazarite, was of Xorah, and hu<l no eon- 
iieetion whatever with Na/areth; and eunseipientl^ a Na- 
zarite is not a Nazarene.’ J’he sef/nitnr is not warranted 
either by reasoning or analogv ; because vve all know that 
persons were as frequent!} < ailed after the city of their 
parents, or their etiucation, or chihlluiod, or even ad- 
vanced age, as after the city of th(‘ir birth, and tJiat 
thoiigli Samson was ‘ of Zorah’ he might still lie a Xaza- 
rene. f ‘an they he ignorant that .fesus i>f Xazareth, the 
phu*e wliieli has given its name ‘ Nassara’ to all the 
(’hristiaiis of the East, was, s»ri'-tl} speaking, a Bethle- 
ln*mite, as being born in lietfihhrnt^ a citv of David, and 
many dav sjournev ihstaiit from (he l ify after whieli he is 
alwavs called? But Jiiwiewers are not hound to remeni- 
her S4> simple a fact, (hough known to the humblest chil<J 
and luliever in the religion of ( hiist, and }et these arc 
tile men to revile and put down others as ignorant, blun- 
dering, and idiotic. 

lo. rile lu xf subj(*ct of complaint is, ni} having made 
Use of an ingenious aiul interesting paper from one of the 
most entertaining com]>ilations in the iOngiisli language, 
iiaineh, ' Selei tioiis from tfie Cientb'maii’s Magiizine.’ 
'riii-. is (lone, however, with a full acknow Icjlgenumt of 
the aiithoritv' to which I rererrc<l, and if there he errors 
in Ihdiy as tin* nM*asurements of theatres, the terms used 
ill «lc‘scribing tin m, Ac. thev are not mine, but the writer’s 
t»wn. * 'fids class ol* Lireratnre (sa}> tlic Revievvi'r, con- 
temptuoiislv , in speaking of a Magazine in wliith Dr. 
Johnson ami soim* of the first men of his dav fieipiently 
wrote\ it does not fall within oiir proviiii'e to nofue.’ It 
would have been more creilitahle to him if it <!nl — ‘ But 
(he adds) we can liaidlv siipjircss our dis^u^sl wlnai we find 
this Zx-gg/// ////>/ (that of condi’sc(*ndiiig to luitice a 
pajier in a Alaga/ine, tliongli his own work ilillers from it 
only in being called a Review) introduced into the classic 
aiul hoi} regions of the East;’ us if it couM be a mutter 
of anv impoitaiu'c whatever from tvhnf sonrci* iiiibrmalion 
w.is <ira\Mi t4) illustrate a (/m otion of dispute* in Ralestine, 
aii\ more* than in anv other comitr\ of the earth. 

11.1 am next cli.irgeil with aiming a sidc*-hlow at the 
Miracles of the (iosjiel. 'J'lie reailer will Jiardly credit 
the peissibiiitv of sucIi wilful perversion as tin* Reviewer 
lure elispl.i\s. It is this; 1 have stated that the local 
fi atiires of the Lake (Tiheri.is) render it subject to sudden 

gusts t)f NNind, ami smlden calms. J'hi',, as .i quesliDu of 

fact, 1 repeat; ami defy authority to tlie coiitrarv. 'flic 
passage of St. I.iike(viii. gl.) describing tin* stilling tin* 
tempest, is addeil at the foot of tin* page in a noti* ; hut 
the malignant and perverted mind of llu* R.e\ii wi r alone 
makes the eoimectiou, ami cousi<.I(>rs this iutrotliiccd for 
the purpose of jiioving that tlie miracle was a mere na- 
lural event. I did not <*v eii iiisiim.ite, imicli less labour 
to prove*, ^mh an inlerence; hut what to ail i>tlu'rs was 
iniioeeut ami harmless, was in the mind of this Reviewer 
tievilisli ami alioiiiinable. 

l ‘J. It is urged as a proof of great ignorance, to suppose 
that an aqueduct with arclics e'oidd refer tti the time of 
the Maiwdonian i‘on(|iiest, d'be writer seems to tlmik 
the origin of .irebes ijuite a settled point, although he 
himself knows that it is still a elispiite'd < *i‘, and that 
arches have lieen fouml in Egv[)t, snjiposeti to have been 

Mailt and D’OyU’s) (IkM flu* coiijet turc line assumed liy rnc, 
of* Na/arelli deiiviiig its name frtnn its being oiigiiially a city, 
set apari Tor tlie residence of* Na/arites, who separated tliem- 
sehes f'luni the rest of mankind, aiul whose very nanu* comes 
f'loni the Hebrew verb xnai;*, to separate, is entertained b\ 
others. While tlius inhabited, therefore, a Nazarite aiul a Na- 
zarene would be strictly synonymous. 

r I 
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of i\ <Iatt* loll" anterior tc» Philip of Macc<lon or Alcx- 
anilta* 

1,1. 'Fhe joke on tiu' (lilfh at Airr is nninU‘lli"i- 

l)le to me, tliougli it wotiKl, pi he \\ortli Jaiii:hin" at, 

if I eoulil niulerstand it. 

l‘l. 'File siippostal iiK’tDiirriiitN of a rescMiihh ice in the 
masiwrif of two works hinlt at ver\ ilitUTenl j>eri«)ils, (’e- 
barea and Antiftatiis, nnplii s no ahsurditv whate\er. 'Flu* 
(liy w hifii is meant mt‘iel\ tile ijualitx and kind 
i)f work shown in tlie union of hloeks of stoni*, withiuit 
retereiui* to tIu* ouler ol auhileetuu*) wu'^ n<‘arl\ the 
same with tlie ptian . and the (Jri'eks, in the hi 
works of eaeh ; and the tiont «»f Newgate Pri'.on in Lon- 
don, ini'* e\aet!\ tiu* same kind of nistie masonry is 
seen in what is i ailed thef'astle of the Pisans, a supposed 
lininan hnildinir at Jerusalem. All this tin* Re\iewei‘ 
knew will enoie^h, Imt his aim aiul ohjeeL is to pre- 

,yry//, and not to examine. 

Is. I'lu' res(‘mi)lanee of external torin between he 
dome ol’ tin* (I'real Moapie at Ji'nisaleiii and tliat ot .St. 
PauTs is \er\ stiikiii"; hnt it is no where said, tliat cftht r 
of tliew ‘ lontraets an curNos inwaiils towards the Itot- 
lom.’ 'I’ll!. IS the Ki*\ iew ir\ blunder or mis-statement, 
and om* for whiili I .-im not at all responsibh*. 

1<>. 'File ini'iit ion of the stone dtiors at the P.mtlit'oii at 
JL>Jne, w,is eoiipli'd w.th the [•liia'-e ' in this p .r- 

tii nlar, to n-'.emhle the sUmo dooi sj ^e. ((>. l’os.) and 
i*\i<lentl\ inti oiliiii'ti not ;is a matter that I spoke ot on 
m\ own anlhoriiN, liiit as a thin" -pokeii of h\ another, 
and tlral peison was no othi'i* flian Mr. Ikmkes hiinsiJf. 

IV. File Ron iew er ijne'>tions w hethi'i' I know the torin 
ol a Rom. in 'Flie.itri* .it all, .ilthoiiiih tliereare plans "iven 
of two at (ler.i/a, whieli, whether original or hfirrowed, 
weie at least us likel\ to ha\e been sei'ii and understood 
h\ the imli\ idnal des. rihiii" lliem, as h\ aii\ other person; 
althomdi sitfim^ in iiis elosit in London, tlie ReMcwer 
pietends to seo at (\ .area what 1 did //<•/ see, as w i 11 as 
to I'onti'iid for tin noii-existeiu e in other [ilaei s of w liat 
f (lid se< in short, if I li.id spoken ol a Fheatre theu*, 
lie woiihl leave dei l.ire<l thiie was no sin h thin"; lull not 
]ia\ in" spoken of such a lunhhn", lu* i xi hums, ‘ ( )h ! hut 
11 \oii h.id onh siraS'd .i h-" paiOi tinther, \ou wonhl 
liaM* vi i'v plainl\ distin"niduil it.’ Jt was lor this ario- 
"ant pietensh)!! ol’ the Rt snwer, in tellni" a tra\ell<‘r 
wh.’it he f/.s/ and what he di<I //<»/ i e, in opjiosifioii to f lu- 
es idenee of lus t,\\ n una s, that lie w.is li.iiuih-d s<i roneld\ 
on his hinndi I's in atteiiijitine to eon*( i t Dr, ( 'kirk<* and 
D’Vnsille, and this is at tin- h.Htoin ot .ill this ja-i-scrse 
an 1 w i\)ne-headi-d i-hstmaes on tin* p.n t ol tins < misit frd 
iiitie, Asho pr»*teinis i<, ft 11 a tiasilit-i iiom hts 
eh.iir, tint he eannot trust to the e\ nh lue ol his own 
e\es on the spot, luit must sit Id iiji Iiis senses as well 
as Ids ninln slaniliu" to Ins imj.liiit "uitlaiu-i-. It this 
he resieNsiniz, the otfice of a Ri-siewer is an e.iss one 
imieed. 

IM. \i^dn, he s.iss, ‘ 'FlnniLdi Druses du freipient the 
marki ts ol Vi ra and(’a\pha, tin s loi in no pai t <»f tlie 
p**p>diit)o)i ot eitlier, and aus woiiu'ii sct-ii there sseaiiu" 
tiu* lioi n, w ere i i-rtainls not n.ilisis of the jilan*.’ 'Fo 
this I t an tads sas , that sirani: rs ami sisjiojs ol every 
place .lie eoiisuh rnl a pail ol tlie pojmlnthni of if, as hme 
as tliey remain in it ; and that t<» s.is tiu* popniaf ion of 
ans plaei* eontained at ans "ist n pi-injd .i tfi-tam mnnher 
of Drns('s, does not net essarils impls th.it all t!u*se Di iisrs 
must li.ivi* been horn then*. Hnt, altt r all, lioss tlt>es the 
Resiesser knoss that Driiscs are nol esen ,\t fl/cd in these 
ttissiis':^ 'I'heie is no law or rule to pieseul it, or he 
wiuild readils hast* nr!;etl tliat a-j a reason. Snn*!s he 
eannot have a Direeforv of evers S\ rian villa"e to tell 
1dm ss lu> an* fixt't! residents, ;intl who stijoni ners witliin 
its hoiintlaries. 'I’lie trnlli is, iie knoss b nothin" at all on 
the suhjeet ; ami eont eis in" that Ids reatit*i s are equally 
as ill-informt‘<l as himself, lie jiiits forth a holtl absertion 
in the hope tliat its very holdiiebb ssill make it pass Fur 


truth, and this is the key to his impudent and barefaced 
denial of the plainest facts ihroiiiihout. 

15>. lie next i>hteets to my takiii" a cook of a convent 
as a b[)eeiiiien of tin* svhole orili‘r. I did no siieli thin". 
'J'lu* cook ssas spoken of as a hrands-lovin" friar, anil 
desi-iihed indis ithially, and instanees in almmlanee svere 
"iven to jiistifv the iqdnion.s entertained of the body to 
ssliieh he helon"t'd. 

20. t-)f the alleged disparagement of Natlianiel Pearei*, 
ns a charge of a moral rather than a eritieal nature, I shall 

j s]»eak lu*n*.ifter ; as ssell as of the afensation made aitainst 
me i»f ilishononrahle hehasiour tosvanls AU-ssis. Hri""*^ 
and ( ’o. ; and. above all, of heiii" dependant, for iiiforiii- 
ation as well as the means ol’ Iravelliii", on Mr. Hanki's. 
'Flu'se < h.ir"es are of too serious a nature to l>e iiasscd 
o\er li';htls, or disnd «.s(‘d ssitli mere ileidal ; and 1 shall 
"o into tlieiii more fully hereal’ler. For tlie [U'eseiit, I 
resume the rntn'dJ part of onr dispiiti*. 

21 . 'Flu* Ke\i(*wer comes now- to (leia/a, and first 
aeeiises me of tnndii" to a t ieo"i .ipliie.il Diefionai v, and 
then pdiniti" out all th.it i could find in it .-ihont that 

r (\\\ . ( ’an till* ri*.ider siqiposi* it pnssihli*, that a 

cit \ c.m lu* .it once ohscnn- and \ et he fully described in a 
( ii-f ) -r:ij thii al I lu tion.ii N 'I'liis is st,inethin" (|inte new, 
'File fnirh i'., and llu* Rexiewer / /// u' this, tli;it llu*re is 
no hook extant in which rnit/ d( srnptno} tvlidlcvvi is to he 
Found ol' this oi.si eici: cit\. Jts\crv n.inu*, .lerash, was 
unknown m Jxuropetill Doctor St*et/e'i Msilcd it Imt a 
few' MMi's before, and tlie licst inajis of the whole u-^ioii 
were ,\ perft i t blank, 'i'here win* no Dietionaries or any 
other hodks that eonld he rel’erred to I’or deseriptiom. of 
tills plait* i'lu* Ri*\iewer would lia\e been 'oo liap[»\ to 
li.'ive (jiiotrd them if there were; hnt he/ufu/'s* there ;irt* 
none; and tiu* wt/l’iilncss of his f.ilsehood, and the 
tutu of’ lii^niotixe are, therefore, equally apparent, lleie 
I also in: sees what no man else had disioxei'ed, and trails. 

. foiiiis h\ a stroke* of’ his wand a ('ormthian 'I'emple into 
a ( ’hristian ( 'hnreh, for"i*tlin" that the one is not at all 
j incompat ilde with tiu* other, as e\i*n Iv 2 \ptian edifui*s 
I ha\ i* l)i*en u-,ed tor ( 'in 1 st ian w ol shiji. Ihil \\\v (thndncs'i oS 
i Ids deteimiiu'd spnii of detract um is most ajjparent in ////.y. 

I ill* ailmits, that tin* douht whetlur the i ilv in (jn(*stiun he 
, Pella or ( h-ra/a js so nii.i’l\ halanerd, that we ma\ im line 
; to tiu* one as rea lil\ as t<» the other. lie then refers to 
I a pas^ai^e of .\nmiiaims Mtireeilimis, [iraisiii" (lu* walls of 
j fd*ra/ i, and loujJmi; t!u m witli those ol Hnsi.i, s.i\inL% 

; immedi.irei V .ii I erw ai‘d->, witii a siu-i i “ It is snrprisimr 
I that Mr. Haekui'diam could ha\e missi-d this pas^a"e, 

J sinei* .t ml"!il In- fonml in the lud/.v to (iihhon.” ! dui 
Kof mi-^ (lu- ji.issaiie, although I <lid not find it in the 
! hull I to (I’lhhon. hnt in the l>od\ of tiu* woik; and if the 
Rexiewc-r had ) rnd the 'l’ra\ els in Palestine loi* tlie juir- 
' po-i- df Ljiviii" an in. partial jiid'iinent on it, mste.id of di*- 
i r\ lULi it, he wdiild find at pane 1()2, that I li.id said 
‘ t dhlidii ee-mu'iMle-. this eit\ (( i'er;i/a) ainun" the line of 
fortn--'st-->, liom Hosi.i to Petia, which formed the frontier 
of the S\ 1 iau pi ov im e-. in the Lower l^hnpire, and the 
hairier which w.is i)j»posc*d to the Saiaei-n mxailers of 
th.it (ountr\ fi di i tin- LaU.’' ili* most prohalilx saw this 
[)a-s.-i"e ; Ills ohji i-r, howexer, was not l.iir crilieism, hut 
I diulemiMtum ; ami, therell »r(*, he kc*pt it out of si"ht. 
'Fhe onl\ p.issam* m ( iihhon to w Inch this roufd refer, is one 
ill his aci-diint ot' the siene of Ho^ra, (v* J* k\. c. si. p. 
where lie s.i\s * 'I’he eountr\ w.is (‘uriehed by tiu* v.irions 
heiielits c>t Trade, l)\ tiu* \i;ilam i* of the empeiors it was 
covered with a line of foils, and the popnhms cities of 
(icras.i, Philadc*lphia, and Hosra, w ere sec ure at least from 
a surprise* h\' the .vu/u/ .s// //rZ/o c i*f thrlr truiis' It is For 
this pnssa"e that the antlioritv oi Ammiaims Mareellinus 
is "i\en in a note at llu* Foot of the same j)ai;e; and un- 
less the Revii’wer eonceixes that ;in author can, hki* him, 
read o)w portion of a sentenee and wilfully shut Ids eyes 
to another, he must have helieved that 1 strw the passage 
vxhich he so impiicient/y asserts that 1 mibseil. 
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22. The Critic pocs on to admit that the similarity of 
name and the strength of the walls, are strong evidences 
in favour of Jerush being (Jeraza, (though he commenced 
his article by noting this as one of the lilnnders imule bv 
me on the very title page of the Tra\cls;, and sa\s, 

‘ Should this evidence, coupled with the similarity of 
name be deemed decisive, we an* still left in liill posses- 
sion of //;e surprise which it miisf occasion, to lind ruins 
of an extent and mnltiplii ity almost without a parallel, at 
a place of which llisTojiv jias Jti(onni:ij so iirni in - 
yonj) ris HAiu: jxisfincj.’ litre is a consistent Re- 
viewer! In the page precediiiir that from which J make 
the above (|iiofation, he acciist‘d na* t.f tnrnini; t<i a 
graphical Dictionary, and pouring forth all that I tonid 
find in it about Uera/.i; iind tnilv twcnt\ lines !.irth« r on, 
he iidmits that not hinii w hatt‘\ er is known ot' this pla» . 
lievond its nanu*, and that history has retorded nothiic^ 
regarding it beyond its ineri' ixistenee! 1 ! ('an it be lu - 
cessary for me to proceed with sueh a lilumlerinu ami self- 
comlcmning ('ritic as this, who is eoinictial out of his 
own mouth of sntdi wiltiii perversion, and blind and htaal- 
less incousisti nc ^ 'I'he readi t will jiulge, In^wevei, 1 
bad a cause must lie, which is so ciunisilv deft iidetl. 'fhat 
the (|)uarterly Ki viewers shoul 1 desiri* lo dec r\ the I’r.i- 
vels in Palestine, 1 had riMscm to i xpeit; but that ihev' 
should <‘ona‘iit to the ceitaiu disgrace of tlnMii'.elv c ., lor 
the doubtiul idiance ol* injuring amifhei, is onl\ to he 
accounted for In that headlong l‘atalif\, geiiciall\ ex- 
plained by tlu‘ saying ‘ Dens \ ult pcrdeia*, pilus 

dementat.’ 

‘J.i. I I'oine next to the (Vitic’s prcteinhsl Lorrecti«)ns 
its to the actual remains, which he commences, b\ saving, 
that I was retading an observation which it was ////y to 
suppose not m\ own, as 1 did not underst.md it; nanielv, 
the resernblam e between the tiiumplKd aix h at ^ieia/ i, 
and the ruins at Antinoe in I pper lygvpt. He insinuates 
that 1 knew nothing of tho^e Hini'', ami, theret’ore, mn->t 
lia\e mcJcIy repeated an oli'Ci \ ation whicli I Inward /.7 m/ 
on that subject, he does not sa\ b\ irh nn : had the l\e- 
viewer read the I'rav els in l\de''t me, w it li an\ othci objei't | 
than tluit of deerv mg them, hi* would h.i\e remembered ! 
this passtige in the Preface ol the \\ ork, which would have j 
c«m\inced him, that when I spolvc of a rcsi ndilam e to - 
.\ntinoe, 1 reli'rred to ruins with winch 1 was well .ic- j 
qnainted. 'I'he passage in ihePie’ace is this: ‘ I did m»t ' 
pass llennoptdis and Aniinoi, Pam»p<di-. and AIndos, 
Diospolis and I'ent mm, w it hour an cm Inisiast ic, and 1 ma.v ^ 
say a ////// (wanuiuifinu ol' 1 heir hue reiiMiu''.’ Put it | 
was not the Rev Jew er’s ami oi inte*ntion to r«-mMnber ain’ | 
thing that I'oidd be favourable. It was his oi)|e( t to throw i 
all into sliade, and not to li'.ive even a idiiide lay to light | 
the [liclnre. 

21. Next comes the ‘ amhuioiis im|)osition,’ as it is 
called, of referring to a vignette* at tin* lu.al ot ilu* ehaji- 
ter, because it dilli’rs in two slight particnhns lri>m l!u 
printcil description. 'Fhe Re*v iew e i . v\holunl again alreadv 
iorgotti'ii the expression id his surprise, that such line ix*- 
inaius should exist id' a [ilace, regarding w hich llisiouv 
II A u IMT Ni) ai ( niii) iJivoNu A .Mini .SAMI, aud which 
he knew had never been vlsite«I, d(*scnbed, or deline.itial, 
in anv book oi’ 'i’rave*ls be lore the jiresent, sa\ s ol this 
sketch of a ruin in this nnknown and unvisited eilv, 

‘ We have not aia*rtaine*el from what obsalclc iroih this 
pretended view is piirloiiud.’ (Vrtainlv, no one Imt a 
Qiiartcriv Re*vii*wer, to wlu>in ince)nsistency is of no c«m- 
seijuenci*, pio\i4!cd lie ran hlaeki’ii his author, could have 
talKcd at this rate, or supposed it possible that there was 
any obsolete ieoth whieh was not eijiially aeeessihle to him* 
self as to iis, or that there was any work at all on a eitv 
of which the very name and existence was unknown up 
to the [ircscnt period! ‘ It is not among LcHrnvn’s’ 
he continues ‘ to whom vve have tiaceil almost all the 
others,’ No one but a person vvliosc rage had blinded 


his recollection, would have thought of looking into Lc 
nni^ii lor any tiling relating to a country in which he 
never -et his tool; lor .vr i. arc agreed, even the Reviewer 
himself, that the Jordan was tiu* houndary of all our 
knowledge of Jmica until now; that no Knropean foot 
had trodden the countries l*!asr of it ; and that our very 
niafis were either hlank, or filled up from eonj<*etnre oniv. 

1 he simple i ircmnstance ol a want of exaet eorresjioiid- 
eni-e hefween the printed dcseiiption and thi^ vignette 
itsi-Il, wonbl, in an\ Inmc-t miml, have been taken as 
e. inclusive i v idem e that the om* was ma whollv made up 
Iroin the other ; becjinse, insmha ease, no one hut an 
idiot could have filled to make them ex.u tlv coriespoiuh 
'I'he truth is, that a haM\ onlline ski b of this an h irns 
lakfii ou the fir^t passage tluongb it, made w'alv a pivv oiv 
I a blank leaf ol a small memorandum book, and done in 
tlieluurv and stealth wbiib almost c\er\ thing reijuiring 
‘>f pt n, ink, and papi r i ujOiued. Mr. Rankes’s 
diawm-s, of wbieb I alwavs poke with tin* admir.ifion 
tliev lit s« rveii, were of so snjtenor .i kind, that if copies of 
them had been given to me, a- tliev wi re proiniseil, neither 
tills nor anv lUlier of the rude -kitiin.s made by me on 
the spot. Would ii.ive been aitirwards fini'lied into v ig- 
nettes for pidilieation : Imt not beiu:: able f o olitain the pro- 
mise d drawings in ijiiestion, the next best thing was to 
make Use ol the matei'ials w it liiii my reaeh, and a- eonl- 
inglv Munc vei \ masfei’lv and ai curate viiws ol a h’rene!) 
art isf, ( ’.isus, of \ arioiis plat cs on the // '< .i/ of the Jordan, 
as well as original drawings made I'rom skelihes taken 
I with more eaie .m l leisure than thi \ loiild he on the 
I y*ae/ ol th.it st 1 earn, w 1*1 e '•i lit home to be engravi-d for 
I tIu* largtr [.Kites; but the de.Kiv I bat took plaee in the 
j pnblicat ion, and the jiioliible (Iccliiu* of interest in the 
I snbjei t 1>\ sill li d(“la\, iutliii ed the booksellers, Messrs. 

I Longman an 1 ( 'o., to omit all that .Mr. Mmiav would 
I have Ol igiiiallv imlmled, as tending to piotrait tlie pii.h- 
I lieafion in point of time, and add largelv to it. eXjierise, 
and i on lining I hi msel\ es to the \ ignet tt*s onl \ , engrav ing 
these on wooil m-vtiad ol copper, and t oii-idc ring them 
onlv in the light in wliuh tin \ wire mteii led, as merelv 
appropriate i inbellisliiiiLhts, alt. r all the mon* linisiu-il 
subjects bad been necessarilv excluded, bi e.nise of the 
I inn* and I ost it would h.ivc* t.iKen to gt t tliim jirojierlv 
engraved, d'he portion ol tlie M.*^. Ihelacr whieh related 
to these l.irgi r diMwmg'', Im> b- eii omitted along with the 
snlncc ts to w Im h it rrleni-.l; ami the Idllt i prt/f <>1 the 
par.igiMj’h onI\, relating Ivtlhcv igm tli s, has been jmblisheil. 
in the [Min omitte.l it was explicitlv stated, that the vig- 
Iiett' s w ere among t la* le i-t ])C*I lei t ot' the* Milijecls sent; 
but even in that wliiih rem.niis, there is sutTiciinf to show 
that nothing like an atumj.t at impi»drioii w.is made; lor, 
alter slating that manv evi'ii of t In* \ ignelli s \\ (*i o from 
Ol jgned di aw lU'js, made adir -ki ti lies taken on the spe)t ; 
it 1* added,' th.it ‘ as this w.is ti.i* h'asf cxpciisicc am* 
linmblc-t w.iV ol adding ':ia[»liic illiist i at ions ot' ilu* ti*\t, 
appiopiiatc snl)|ccls laid bii n st*a iteil t’l om ot her sonrt es, 
but inv iriablv with a view to the elm i'Kil ions of sctiic*rv’, 
eo>tmne, oi manners, and the acciiiiite representations of 
pI.tCM s sp( ken ol 111 tin hod\ ol the woik.’ \\ itli resj>ect 
to the plat« s, tlieie is but out among tiu* whole that is 
not Ol i'jliial, w !m li is tin* plan ol the ttunt nl .Jerusalem, a 
thing ill. t luusi have been lu.rinwcsl, it given .it all, nnle''.s 
it is snpposeil that a tixocllci could tlraw upon the sjioL 
in till* present dav, a plan ot a eitv as it eN'sfe<l a few 
thomaml vears ago Ihit this is sodlstiiutl\ stati d in the* 
Rref.iee, as to leave the Rev lew er w itinmt excuse. It is 
• nentioneil in the se w oixN ; — ‘ The plan c>f the ancient 
Jerusalem, from the hi'st .mtliorities, is that w Ifu h iisnallv 
aeeomjianies the ^^olks ol' Joscjiluis, ami it will illiistiate 
hettiT than anv written description, the* i haiigcs w Inch 
have taken pi. ice in the site nf this i itv ’ < h’ the vig- 

nettes, Uk whole of those on the Kast ol the Joixlan are 
original, and the few which were Irom other sourcc.s, in- 
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cliuling AfaiindrcU and Lc Hniyn, besides bc-Inc; acknow- 
ledged, were only used l)^ thi‘ jm!)lislier ns illustrations of 
the text in the manner tliat Or. Clarke’s and other 'IVuvels 
have been illustrated, without its elicitiui; from this Re- 
viewer a single observation. lie eoiihl not tleny their 
accuraev and a[)prof)riateness, and he eonl<l not indicatt* 
a single error in their use; so that driven to his last sliift, 
he has attempted to histen on me tlie charge of horrovv- 
ing from some “ obsulctr mec/i” a view of a place never 
before heanl of or deseribetl, nuTcl} beiMUse two Mpiare 
holes above* the siile arches ol’ a gateway are mentioned 
in the text ami not giv<*n in the view ; and heeanse tlic 
Corinthian capitals were said in the text to he l>roken on 
the top, whereas In the view thev are clearly seen. 1 
a])peal to any one who has i‘ver been placed in eirenm- 
staiiees, where, desirous of eonveying toothers s«)m<* itiea 
of a rnineil hnihling or a general view, he eijnld only ob- 
tain from haste or other causes, a dozen lines with a pen, 
to he filled n[) by memor} , w hether such a view would 
not, in his estimation, have all the merit he aiineil at, if it 
were correct in substanci*, am! merely inaccurate in some 
item of minor ilelail? 'I'he views in evt'rv book of 'Travels 
that I have seen, nresei t some instances of tins; ami the 
Reviewer, if he liad anv experience, must have hmnrn 
this. But the sketch being imule at tmi* time, ami the 
written deserijition at another, tlieir want of pertei t eor- 
resjiomlema* thronghont is not at all vvomlert’ni. I lad 
there fieen any fec'Iing of a dislnniest tcndi'iiev, leading to 
imposition, any piTson in his sens<*s would fiave referred 
to the written details for the filling up rctpiired ; Imt there 
was no such intention, ami accorilinglv hotli were siilItTetl 
to remain as they were, without atteiiifiting to accommo- 
date the one to the otln r. H id the Reviewer one gr.iin 
of gentlemanly feeling or eamlonr about him while writ- 
ing his article, he would have adverted to an exactly 
parallel case, in illustration of tins homsty and plain deal- 
ing on the part <d’ the author, but this would have de- 
feated tile end be had in view, wliieb was to eondemii me, 
right or wrong. .\t page "‘il of ilie Travels in Palestine*, 
there is the following Nt^te on a similar disagreement lie- 
tvveen tin* plan and written description of one of the 
streets of (iera/a. ‘ 'The written description lu'ie is not 
in perfect harmony with the plan. 'The last was laii! 
tlow n lrt>m a s(*t of bearings tiikeii with a eood i'<impass : 
the 6i'st was eomp<»sed also on the spot. 'J’Ju- error i> in 
the point of hearing only ; but wniih of the two is more 
correct, my recolleetiem tlocs not allow im* to decide; so 
that I have sntieretl both I lie authorities to remain nn- 
ahcTcd.’ I ask whether this was not the most bank and 
honest course tliat eonld be [inrsued in^any similar ease 
ol iloiibt ? 'I'hat is the e<Mir'’e wbicli I have j)nrsned, ami 
if the lieviewer liad any other than a crooked and tor- 
tuous mind, bent on my delamation, lie would himself 
have aj)[)landed it. 

I [iroeeed, bow ev er, w itii my task : — foi there is not 
a single aeensation that I do not hope snc t-essfidly to relint 
The next error attribiift'd to me is, that i>f having used 
the word Xanmarhia^ for what the Reviewer wonhl have* 
to be a althongli he admits that it n.l^ht have 

l)ecn occasionvdly Hoatetl lor aijnatie exhibitions. It was 
thrUy at least, accoi'iling to liis own showing, as mneh a 
Nanmachia as a Stiuhnm, and since the same exliihilions 
might take [ilaee also in a CV/r/cs, it was as mneh a ( ’ireiis 
as eitlier ol the former. 'The claims are so eijnaUv ba- 
lanced, tJial either name iniglit have [leen used with pro- 
jiriety, in the same manner as a 'Theatre in l^higlaml might 
he used for an Opera, an (Jratorio, hJ(pj(‘strian feats, or 
Aquatic cxhil)iti«)ns, and he designated l>y either of the 
names appropriate to these performances, according to 
the liglit ill which it might most strikingly appi*ar to any 
future traveller deserihing its ruins. Xo person can be m> 
blind as imt to peri*eive the shallowness of sneh criticism 
as this. I have culled it Xaiimachia; it is then his aim to 


bhovv it might as well have been called a Stadium : ami if 
that mime had been adopted by me, be would, no doubt, 
then have contcuded that it should have been called a 
Circus. 

‘J«. He next says, tliat whether it be admitted to be the 
one or the other, it is clear that I never looked at it on 
the spot. Without stopping to ask how he can possibly 
knnw this, ] beg merely to n'ler the reader t<i the descrip- 
tion of this work at page .34 1 ami .15H, and to leave him 
to jmige whether the details there givtai, are such as could 
he collected vvitliont examining it miniitcly\ After stating 
the dimensions (the accuracy of which the Reviewer does 
not dispute), aftm* noticing tlie ditlerence of masonry in 
the inner ami outer faces of the hnihling, and mentioning 
the dejilh (about 8 feet) now seen below the upper edge, 
I added, what I still rc*peat, that there was no aiifiearanec 
then above the soil of any' st*ats or benches for spc'ctators. 
'The Reviewc'i* says, t^n the contrary, that there is no otlier 
Circus known (exeejiting, perhaps, one at kaodieea) where 
the seats arc* so well preserved as they are in this. I again 
ask, who i>hall decide on a mere fac t, tangible only to the 
sensc‘s'i^ and is it likely on such a jioint, that a Reviewer 
in Ldiulon should know better than a Iravi'lli'r on the 
siiot 'r* If it be Mr. Rankes, wlio has furnished this in- 
formation about the* seats discovered in some snhseijiient 
vi^it, by excavating below the surface of the soil, wotdd it 
not he ingenuous to say so ? ami eonld a traveller he blamed 
for not se eing what was hidden hem‘atfi the earth and 
brought to light only by a snhsccjiient excavation It 
would he as just to blame an ancient traveller in Italy for 
giving no description of Pompeii or llercnlaneinn helorc* 
they were iineovered; or to take all the varons travellers 
in Kgypt to task, for not describing the feet of the sfihins, 
before Mr. Salt and others had aseca tained l>y exi as ation, 
wlnglier it had any or not. 'The same* reasoning v\ill ajijdy 
to the R(‘vii‘wer’s asse rtion, tliat there vvca'c' four gate's to 
tin* city, and not two, 1 never attempted to describe' 
luore than I saw; I leave to sneh men as the Revievvei’, 
the peculiar fi'lieity of bringing unseen tilings into exist- 
c'lice, and annihilating those that are' known, just as it 
may serve the argument or assertion tlnit In* wi^lii's to 
c'ldoiee. So also of the palat'c and tlu' afiueduct y 
lie will have to he a pri)j>t/ltrnni and a budi^r ; of tlu* 
tenijile e.»f Jupiter, w Inch he will have* to he the 
instead of the* /ar<j,r;J ; of there lieing (ioor.s, where I 
have described none ; aiul doors vv lu re* I liave* markc'd 
tlie'in. Well might In* say, indei'd, that ‘ fbere fi 
sn jfositirr ns i^mn'nnrr I was never more eonvinei,*tl ol 
this truth tlian now; and mjtliing but Ids assurance* ed’ the 
ge'iieral ignoram e ol' the* public on a subject, on vvhie h he* 
well knows that luj pe*rson hut one* who lias visiteil (le- 
\"A/M can decide, would have permitted the Reviewer to 
hazard iissi*rtions like these, vvldch can e.>nly he met by 
as,L*rtionb of as hold and positive* a kind. I'liere is this 
ditlereiiee between ns, however, tliat injf ohje-i t was to 
infarniy and I could have liad no snflu ieiit motive tor mis- 
statement, liee anse the account of I ieraza w onld nut he 
increased or lessened in interest by' the jiosition ol a dooi*, 
or an aepiednet, or a bridge; while* the object ot the Re- 
vie*we*r, wlne-li is seen by the* lirst paragrajih e>f Ids article, 
is tei drrri/ ami drfnnWy and he has, therefore, a very povv- 
e:rfid iiieitive for mis-statement, heeanse* it serves the only 
piirpeisc lie* has in view. Moreeiver, when I wrote and 
ve*ntiircd on jmhlieation, I kne*vv well the’ie would he 
erities ein the spe)t to point enit immedinte*Iy' any glaring 
errors; while the; Ke'v ie vver, knowing tliat the anthe^r, who 
alone e einld e*xpe)s(* him, was resi<Jent in Imlia, aiiel that 
nei reply' to his Review eunlei reaeJi ThiglanM for twelve 
niemths, when theinsands who hail rcael his accusations 
would never s(*e my reply, ami the few wIkj might see it, 
wenilel have forgotten or lost all inte*rest in the subject, 
was sure e>f a temqiorary triumph, vvhieh would serve his 
malignant purpose, and, as far as he could accomplish it, 
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tlainn the fair fame of one wliom he finti deterniineil to 
rc'vik*. Blit, as J said before, he is, fortunately for me, 
too late ill tin* field: for not even the readers of The 
Quarterly can be such dupes as to suppose that all the six 
Ke\ie\vs which ajipeared before it, were editcjd by fools 
and blockheads, who had uniformly praisetl whai The 
Quarterly alour eondenins. 

27. I am next taxtwl with error in pnttiiii: faith in tlu‘ 
description of a 'I'heatre at Athens, said by tlie Reviewer 
U) be the pretended work of a person who never had any 
existence. Be it so: I am answerable for no man’s errors 
blit my own. reference to the description of the 

"J'heatre in (jni'stioii (made for the purpose ol* comparing 
it with tliose of CJeraza), was clearly ackowh-d^ed at pai;e 
366 of the Travels, from a work recommended by (libbon, 
originally contributed to by Dr. Johnson, ami jmblished 
by the celebrateil literar\ character, Nichols, no mean 
iiami s, even when contrasted with those ol’ fiiflbrd, 
Banke-., ami Murray, the trio who are united against me 
on this occasion. If the descrijitions of the J'heatre at 
Athens, and the Amphithi'atre at Nismes, there referred 
to, are wronix, 1 j i not to blame. They are belie\ed b\ 
the editor of that publication to be rij^ht, and I had no 
means of knowniL^ whether tiny were so or not; nor 
ha\e I now', indi'ed, any belti'r authority than the n.Ksr)- 
twns of the Rtwiewer. But, admit fiin; this to he corria t, 

I ha\(‘ only eominitted .an eiror to which every man is 
liable, that of .‘;i\ini; credit at one period to what is snh- 
seijuently foiiml not to havi* deserved it; and this, I hope, 
will be the e.ise with all who may have [ilaced any rt“li- 
ance on the accuracy or impartiality of this aiticlc of'l'lie 
Quarterly RcNiew'. 

2M, On the subject of Mr. Biirckb.ir<lt, Mr. Bankcs, 
and Messrs. Brigi^s and (’o,, who arc* all here joined t(>i!e« 
ther, to make as forinidahh* an array as possible, I shall 
merely repeal in this place that tin Reviewer is as wrong 
as in every other part ol’ his assertion; hnt these charges 
being i-.itlier of a moral than a critical nature, 1 res(*r\ c 
tlu'in for the hist. So also of the ground plan of Ocr.iza, 
which 1 am said to bale pilfei\‘d” from Mr. Baidvc's. 
On these points there will be tound doenmentarv evi- 
dence to j)ro\e that the charges arc not merely untound- 
Cil, hnt wilfully and gratuitously false. 

‘ju. The ce///cc//oi- rei;ai ding Alai, which is only eorreet* 
ed by aCirc'ek inscription t.ikcn lioiiic b> Mr. Banl.es from 
aimtbcr place, after oiir sejair.ition, and anotber in (I’rc'ck 
and Palmyrene from l.ord Hed)oroni;b’s cadlc-clion, of ' 
wliicli I conlii know' nothing, is of no iniportviiu e. 1 ] 

merely mentioned this place in a |)aragraph of .i few lines j 
as being ‘ piohnhhf the Abila of Josepims,’ (p. '112); and 
I am neither so igii<»iant nor so [lositive as to snpjxjse, as | 
this Revi(*w'er evidently dues, that it is im[)ossible, even in 
a conjecture*, to be wrouii. I therefore pass ovt'i* this im- ; 
material point, and come to the ruins c)t' Ooiiikais, which 
the Reviewer calls ‘ tin* consiimmnt ion of Mr. Binkim:- 
ham’s blunders;’ liml be said, ‘ the consuiiiiiiation of the 
Reviewer’s perversity,’ lie would have been nearer the 
truth. Let us proceed. 

30. He begins by insinuating that I either did not know*, 
or did not attach any value to, Dr. Scet/en’s account oi 
this place ; for be says, ‘Tin* ruins of < )omkais, be (^^r. 
Buckingham) gives us for those of (Jamahi. W hat 
fjuiff/ of lulcUrct could liave h*d him to siieb a eoncliision, 
when l-)r. Seetzen liad already given the place its right 
name, it is impossible* even to couplet nre.* To prove that 
1 had neither oblicpiity of intellect nor of purpose, I shall 
show the rc*ath*r in what a eaiidid and straight forward 
manner I entered on the in(]iiiiy, with a />/// ///m/'Av/jgc 
that this was not considered to be tlie position of (tainala 
by the maps, and that Dr. Seetzen had eonsidered it to be 
Gadara. 'Lbe passage wliieb opens tin* dissertation on this 
subject in the 'fravels in Palestine is as follows, (pages 
'liy, '120.) ‘ As the ruins here described are not immedi- 


ately on the position generally assigned to Gamala on the 
maps, and as the only person who has given any notice to 
the world of having visited them inclines to think they are 
those oft hidara*, it may W(*1I be to insert the description of 
the former /ilace (Chimala) by the historian who was con- 
ti'inporary with its destruction by Vespasian, and who in- 
deed himself fortified and fought in it.’ J'o this succeeds 
imarlv Iwenty pages of investigation, eomparison, and 
dissertation, on tlie relative claims of Gadara aiuHiamaia, 
in which the following antborities are cited in fav'onr of 
the decision to which this imjiiiry bad led me; Josephus, 
Ptolemv, (troiiiis in bis interpretation of a passage of the 
first as (pioted by Dr. Hudson and W’liiston the translator, 
D’vXnvdIe on tlie site of liainala, (’ellarius, Rehmd in 
Palestina llhistrata, Pliny, and Chiverins, each in several 
aiul vai ion? passages ; so that there was neitber blindness 
nor oliliijuity in tlie search, for the Reviewer is unable to 
cite anr solitary instance of inisipiotation among all these 
authorities, or to show that I have inisinterpreteil or mis- 
understooil any one of the various passages. And yet he 
lias the impuilence to say, ‘He cites a number of second- 
hand passages, and they every one make against him :’ 
but instead of selecting evi*n one of those authorities to 
sfmw that it made against me, ho i-onfines himself to a 
sweeping asstrtion of’ the most dogmatic and arrogant 
Kind, hy saying, ‘ I'ln* case is so clear, that il ix hard/ 
it'iafh xlaiuio thr iiKniiid.s of it as a question.* If this wt‘} c 
so, lie would have been loo happy to ha\(* made it as 
clear to others as be firetends it is to himself; but bis oli- 
jeet is to blind those who can see, and not to o[)c*n the 
eyes of thost‘ who canmit. I cannot rcjirint these twenty 
p.iges of tlissertation on the dis[)iited claims of ( iaiiiala and 
G.idara, or I should gladly do so. All those, however, who 
can rc’ft'i* to the 'Tiav els themselves (.and to such alone can 
this subject l)c of any int(*rest) may then judge fur them- 
selves, whether I liave assumed without reason, argument, 
and authority, the decision to whicli I was led; or whe- 
ther till* iinbaikcd assertion of’ a Reviewer, with a mere 
dash of his pen, is to be consiilered as sufhvient to over- 
turn a patient, caiubd, and impartial investigation of a 
(piestiuii, in wliii b there ciinld be no possible motive for 
|Mvferring one ileeision to another. 

,>1. 'riie Rev iew er, after adniilling tlnit Dr. Seet/eii was 
//vo./g in a cj>n|ectnre that he liad made ahont Gamala 
witlx-Mit attaching any importance to hix l)(*ing in error), 
^Oi s on to s iv of’ me, ‘ W e cannot help feeling a sort of 
)ity for a trav eller w ho can have wandcri‘d through the 
singular se()ulchres of ( )onikais, ami h.ive bathed in its hot 
\ater->, unconscious that those were the iomhx^ and this 
he bath of (/adara. For, doubtless, (he continues,) it 
was among ilicse vi*ry tombs that the Demoniac of’ the 
lospel resided, ami that cmr Lord performetl liis miracle,’ 
8:0. W bo would not suppost* troni this, that the story ot 
the Dcimmiac, lierc .illmlctl to, was wholly unknown to 
me? or at it'asi that no allusion Inul been made In me to 
that artccting narr.itive'? Vet, will tlu* reader bclieie it? 
this very dissertation on the disputed thiinis of’ (iainahi 
ami ( hidara Is clost'd by the following paragraph: ‘ Lbc 
account given of the habitation of the Demoniac, from 
whom the legion of dev ils w .is east out //tvv, stniek me very 
forcibly, wliilewc were ourselves wandering among rugged 
mountains and surrounded by tombs, still iiseil as ilwell- 
ings by individuals and whole familits of those residing 
liere.*!- A finer subject for tlie masterly expre^^si,,!! of the 

Vide a letter of Dr. Seet/en to tlie editor of JdA>rBler, 
inseiteil in miiiiber 2.3:1 uf that work .” — Xotr in the Travels tu 
VaU stiue. 

■f* “ And wfien he was come out of the ship, immediately 
there met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, 
who liail Ills dwelling among tlie toinlis ; and no man could 
bind him, no, not w ith ch.Vms ; because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 
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eluding Maundrell and r.<o Briiyn, besides being acknow- 
ledged, were only used by the publisher as illustrations of 
the text in the manner that Dr. ("larke’s and other Travels 
have been illustrate<l, without its eliciting from this Re- 
viewer a single observation. He could not deny their 
accuracy and aiipropriatencss, and he could not indicate 
ft single error in their use; so that driven to his last shift, 
he has attempted to fasten on me the charge of borrow- 
ing from some “ ohsolctr wnrh'' a view of a place never 
before heard of or described, merely because two stpiare 
holes above the side arches of ii gateway are mentioned 
in the text and not given in the view ; anti because the 
C’orinthian capitals were said in the text to be bn^ken on 
the top, whereas in the view tlnw are clearly stvn. 1 
a])peal to any one who has ever been placetl in circum- 
stances, where, desirous of conveying to othta's some itiea 
of a mined building or a general \iew, he could tinly ob- 
tain from haste or other cause's, a dozen lines with a pen, 
to !>e filled up by im'inory, whether such a view wtuiltl 
not, in his estiinati<m, have all the merit he aimed at, if it 
were correct in substance, and merely inaccurate in some 
item of minor dt'tail? 'fhe views in every book of 'I'r.ivels 
that I have seen, present some instances of this; and the 
Fieviewer, if he liad any e\pi ricnce, must lia\e fnioint 
this. But the sketch being made at one tiim*, and the 
written descri[)tion at anotlu'i*, their want of perfect cor- 
respondence throughout is not at all wonderful. Had 
there lieen any leeliiig of a dishonest tendency, leading to 
im|)Osition, any pi'rsoii in his senses would have re ferred 
to the written details for the filling up re(|uire(I ; Init tliere 
was no such iutcntioii, and accordingI\ both were snifered 
to remain as tliey we*re‘, without attempting to aecoiiimo- 
datc the one to the other. H id the Review e-r one grain 
of genllemanl\ feeling or eandeiiir about him while writ- 
ing his article*, lu: would ha\e! ad\crte<l to an exactl\ 
piirallcl e ase*, in ilhistraticiu of this lione*sty and plain eleal- 
mg e)n the part ed‘ the author, hut this would have <le*- 
fi ated the i?iul he hael in \iew', >\hu h was to condemn me, 
right or wrong. At page .lUl of the Travels in Palestine, 
there is the* following Note on a similar disagreement be- 
tween the ])lau ami writte'U description of one* e)f the 
streets e)f (icraza. ‘ d'he written de'se ri()tion here is not 
in pe*rleet harmony with the plan, 'fhe last was laid 
down from a se*t of* bearings take*n with n good compass: 
the brst wan composed also on the sjjot. 'fhe* e rror is in 
the point eif hearing only; hut which of the^ two is Jiu>r(i 
correct, my re*colle'i*tion docs not allow' me to decide; so 
that 1 ha\e siiffereil both the* authorities to remain un- 
altered.’ I ask wlicther this was not the most frank and 
hone^st cf)nrse that eoiihl he pnrsneel in^jjiy similar case 
of doubt? 'r/ffi! is the c<mrs<* which T have pnrsneel, and 
if the He\iewer had any e>ther than a cr<j<ike*d and tor- 
tnems mind, bent on my defamation, he would himself 
ha\ e applande*<l it. 

\;r>. I (iroeeed, howeve r, w itii my ta^k : — for there is not 
a single* aecusation that I do not hope siiccessiiill\ to rebut. 
The next <*rror attrihnrc*d te> me is, that of having usetl 
the weird Xaumarhia, fe>r what the Rt*\ ii*we*r woiihl have 
to b(* a StdihiDu^ although he admits that it might have 
liecn occasionally lieiateil for aejnatic exhibitions. It was 
thryiy at le*ast, according lev his own showing, as inncli a 
Nauinachia as a Stadium, and since tlic same exlnliitiems 
might take* place also in a it was as iniie h a ( 'ire iis 

as either of the* former, 'fhe* claims are* so e*(|iiallv ba- 
lanced, that either name might have* been iise-d with* pro- 
priety, in the same manner as a Theatre in JOnglaiid iniglit 
he use.‘d for an Opera, an Oratorio, K'epiestrian feats, or 
Aepiatic exhibitions, and fie ele*signated by cither of the* 
naiiu*s approfiriate tei these perhirnianees*, according to 
the light in which it might most strikingly afipear to'any 
future traveller elescribing its ruins. No person can be so 
blind as not to pcrce*ivc the sfiallowness of such critieisin 
as tliis. I have called it Xaninachia; it is then his aim to 


show it might as well have been called a Stadium : and if 
that name had been aeleipted by me, he would, no doubt, 
then have conteneled that it should have been called a 
Circus. 

26. He next says, that whether it bo admitted to be the 
one or the other, it is el(*ar that I never iookeil at it on 
the spot. Without stopping to ask how he can jiossibly 
know this, I beg merely to refer the reader to the descrip- 
tion of this work at page .'544 and .'T.'jS, and to li‘ave him 
to judge whether the details there given, arc such as could 
he eolleeted vvitliont examining it ininiitely. After stating 
the dimensions (the ae<*nracy of which the* IFevievver docs 
not dispute), after noticing llie elilierence of masonry in 
tlic inner and outer faces of the building, and mentioning 
tile dcptli (about 8 feet) now seen below the ii|>[)er edge, 
I addetl, what I still repeat, tliat tin re was no aiipearanee 
then above the soil of any seats or beiu hes for sptvtators. 
The Reviewer say.s, on tin* contrary, that there is no other 
Circus known (i*xcef)ting, perhaps, one at l/uodicca) wlicrc 
the seats are so well preserved as the} are in thi.s. 1 again 
ask, who bhall ilccidt* on a men* fact, tangible only to the 
senses? and is it likely on such a iioiiit, that a Reviewer 
in London should know better than a traveller on the 
sjiot ? If it lie Mr. Hankes, who has fnrnislied this in- 
formation about tin* scats discovered in some snhseijncnt 
visit, by excavating below fhe surface of fhi* soil, would it 
not lie ingennons to sav^o ? and eoiihl a traveller he iilanied 
for not steing vvliat was hidden l)i*n(*atli the earth and 
brought to light only hv a siibs(‘(|n(*nt excavation? It 
vvonhl he as just to hlamc an ancient traveller in Italv for 
giving no descrijilion of Pompeii or Hi‘reulaneiim hi'lbrc 
they were iineovercd ; or to take all the varoiis travellers 
in l\g\pt to task, for not tiescribing the fei*f of the sphinx, 
before .Mr. Salt and others had asccrtainetl by excavation, 
wlietlu*!* it hail any or not. I’hc same reasoning will ap[)ly 
to the Reviewer’s assertion, that tlu'rt* were foiii’ gates to 
the eity, and not two. I never atlemjited to il(*s(*ril)e 
more thixu I saw; 1 leave to such men as the Reviewer, 
the peculiar felieit} of bringing unseen things into exist- 
ence, anil annihilating those tliat are known, just as it 
may serve the argument or assertion that he wishes to 
eiilorec. So also of the and the affueduef, which 

he will have to be a projn/ld um and a hrith^r ; of the 
temple of .hipiter, which he will have to be the sma//r,d 
instead of the hir^(’.st ; of there lieing doorxy where J 
have described none ; ami wo doors vvliere I have markiMl 
them. Well might he say, indeed, that ‘ Ihnc h nnlfnn^ 
.so pn.sitivc (IX i^noramc I was never more convinced of 
this truth than now; and nothing but his assurance of the 
general ignorance of the piihlie on a subject, on whieh he 
well knows that no person hut oiu* vvlio has visited Gc- 
raza rr/w decide, would have jierinitted the Reviewer to 
hazard assertions like these, which can only be met b> 
assertions of as bold and positive a kind. There is this 
dillereiiee hi tween ns, however, that mp obji*ct was to 
inform, ami I could have had no Mifllcicnt motive for mis- 
statement, because till* account of ( ieraza vvoiilij not hi* 
increased or le.ssened in interest by the [losition of a door, 
or an aijncdiict, or a bridge; while the object of the Re- 
viewer, which is seen by the* first paragraph of his article, 
is to devrp and dr/nuir, and he has, tliereibre, a ver> pow- 
erful motive for inis-slatemcnt, because it 8ervt*s the only 
purpose lie has in view. Moreover, when 1 wrote and 
ventured on publieation, I knew well there would he 
critics on llie sjiot to point out immediately anv glaring 
errors; while the Rcvievver, knowing that the antlior, who 
alone eould expose him, was residt*nt in India, and that 
no ri*ply to his Review could reach lOnglanM for twelve 
months, when ihonsands who had read his accusations 
w^onld never s(*e iny reply, and the few who niiglit see it, 
W'ould have forgotten or lost all interest in the subject, 
was sure of a temporary triumph, whieh would serve his 
malignant purpose, and, as far as he could acconijilish it, 
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&Aum the fair fame of one whom he had determined to 
revile. But, as I said before, he is, fortunately fur me, 
too late in the field: for not even the readers of 7'he 
Quarterly can be such dupes as to suppose that all the six 
Reviews which appeared before it, were edited by fools 
and blockheads, who had uniformly praised what Thr 
Quarterly ri/our coiulemns. 

i>7. I am next taxed with error in putting faith in tlie 
description of a Theatre at Athens, said by the J^eviewer 
to be the pretended work uf a |)erson who never had any 
(‘xisteuce. Bo it so: I am answerable for no man’s errors 
but my own. 'JMie reference to the description of the 
'i'heatre in (juestion (made for the purpose of comparing 
it with those ol fierii/a), was clearly ackowledged at page 
.KifJ of the ^I'ravels, from a work recommeuded l)y Gibbon, 
originally contributed to by Dr. Johnson, and published 
by the celebrated literary character, Nichols, no mean 
names, even when eontrast(‘d with those of (iifii>rd, 
Baukes, and Murray, the /no wlu» are united against me 
on this occasion. If the descriptions of the ’'J'heatre at 
Athens, and the Amphitheatre at Nisiiies, there referred 
to, are wrong, J ; a not to blame. They are l>clicv<‘d by 
the editor of that publication to be right, and I had no 
means of knowing whether they were so or not; nor 
have I now, indeed, any better authority than the assrr- 
tions of the Reviewer. But, athnitting this lo be cornet, 

1 have only cormuitted an error to which everv man is 
liable, that of giving credit ;it one period to vs hat is suh- 
se(|ucntl\ found not to have deseived it; juid this, I hoju*, 
will he the case with all who may have placed au\ reli- 
ance on the accuracy or impartiality of this aiticle of The 
Quarterls Review. 

Oil the subject of Mr. Burckhartlt, Mr. Banker, 
and Messrs. Briggs and Go., who are ail here joined toge- 
ther, to make as forniidahle an arra\ as jiossihle, | shall 
luerelv repeat in tliis place that tlie Review c r is as wrong 
as in c\cr\ otlier part (d* his assert hut these charges 
being rather of a moral than a eritit'al nature, I risers e 
them for tlu‘ hist. So also of the ground plan of (lera/a, 
which I am saitl to base “ pilfered” fiom Mr. Baukes. 
(Jn these points tliere will he found documentary evi- 
dence to prose that the efiargcs are not merely nnfound- 
(‘d, but svilfulls and gratuitoiisls false. 

go. 'rile roujcrluvi' regarding Abil, svhli h is only e<»rreet- 
ed by a(ireek inseripiion taken home hs Baukes fiom 
another place, after our sej)aratioii, and another in (ireek 
and l^ilmyrene from J.onl Besborongh’s collect i»>n, of 
ssbich 1 could knosv nothing, is <d' no importance. 1 
merely mentioned this place in a [laragrapli of «i fesv lines 
as being joobnbl if ilie Abila of Josephus,’ (p. ami 

I am lU'itlier so ignorant nor so positive as to suppose, as 
this Reviewer evidently docs, that it is impossible, even in 
a conjecture, to be wrong. I tlicrcfoia* pas-^ over this iiii- 
inaterial point, and come to the ruins id < lomkais, wbicli 
the IR’vicsver calls ‘ the consniiiination of Mr. Bucking- 
hum’s blunders;’ had In.* said, ‘ the consummation of the 
Reviewer’s perversity,’ lie wonlil have been nearer the 
truth. Let ns proceed. 

,^0. He begins liy insinuating that I either did not know, 
or did not attach any value to, Dr. Seet/en’s account of 
this place; for he says, ‘ 'I'he ruins of Oomkais, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) gives ns for those of ( iamala. ^\'hat eA//- 
ifu'itif of inti'llort could have led him to such a conclusion, 
when Dr. Seetzen had already given the place its right 
name, it is impossible even to conjecture.’ To prove that 
1 had neither obliquity of intellect nor of purpose, I shall 
show the reader in what a candid ami straight forward 
manner I entereil on the inquiry, with a /«// /i/io/eA-dge 
that this was not coii'.idercd to be the position of (iamala 
by the maps, and that Dr. Seetzen liad considered it to be 
Gadara. 'Fhc passiige which opens the dissertation on this 
subject in the Travels in Palestine is as follows, (pages 
^ 19 , 420.) ‘ As the ruins here described arc not iimiicdi- 


atcly on the position generally assigned to Gamala on the 
maps, and as the only person w ho has given any notice to 
the w'orld of having visileil them inclines to think they are 
llioseof (iadara*,it may well he to inst-rt the description of 
the former place (<»<imala) by the historian who was con- 
temporary witli its destrm tioii by Vespasian, ami who in- 
deed himself Ibrtified and fonglit in it.* To this succeeds 
nearly twenty pages of investigation, comparison, and 
dissertation, on the relative claims of (Lidara and Gaina/a, 
in which the following authorities arc cited in favour of 
the decision to which this im]niry had Icil me: Josephus, 
Ptolemy, Grotins in liis interpretation of a passage of the 
first as quoted by Dr. Hmlson and Winston the translator, 
D’Anville on the site of (iamala, (Vdlarins, Reland in 
I*alcstina lllnstrata, Pliny, and Gliiverius, each in seviTal 
and various passages ; so that ihf.*rc* was neither blindness 
nor oblicjuity in the search, for the Reviewer is unable to 
cite o/ir solitary instance of misquotation among all these 
anthoiities, or to show that I have misinterpreted or mis- 
understood any one of tlie various passages. And }ct he 
has the impudence to say, * He cites a nniiiher of second- 
hand passages, and they ever} one make against him :* 
hut instead of selecting even onr of those authorities to 
.sbo/e that it made against me, he confines himself to a 
swiu'ping assi rtion of the most dogmatic and arrogant 
kind, In saving, ‘The case is so clear, that i/ is hariUif 
iiutr/b stating thr grounds of it as a (jnestion.* B* this wn c 
so, he would have bci ii tov) happy to have imuli* it as 
clear to others as he [iretemls it is to himself; but his ob- 
ject is to blind those who can see, and not to open tlie 
eyes of those who cannot. I cannot rejirint these twenty 
pages of diss(‘rtalion on the disputed cl.iims of (iamala and 
(ladara, or I should gladly lio so. All those, however, who 
can refer lo the 'I'rav cIs themselves (aiul to such alone can 
this stibj(*ct be of any int(‘rcst) may then judge for them- 
selves, wliether 1 have assumed without reason, argument, 
jind authority, the di’cision to which I was led ; or whe- 
ther (he nnhacked assertion of* a Beviewer, with a mere 
dash of Ills pen, is to be consiilert‘il as sufficient to over- 
turn a patient, candid, and impartial investigation of a 
question, in vvhicli there could he no possible motive for 
pret’erring one decision to another. 

.11. 'idle Review er, after admitting that Dr. Se*et/en was 
ave.vg in a conjeetnre that be liad made about (iamala 
(without attachiiig any importance to bi.\ being in error), 
goes on to s IV ol* me, ‘ W e eannot lieQ feeling a sort of 
pitv for a Iravi ller who can liavc wandi'red throngli the 
angular sepulchres of Oomkais, and have bathed in Us hot 
waters, unconscious that those were the tumbsy ami this 
the bath t>f Guihrn. For, tionbtless, (he eontimies,) it 
was among these very tombs that the Demoniae of the 
(lospel resided, and that onr Lord pcrforineil his miracle,’ 
tS:c. W ho would not snj)po>e from this, that the story of 
the Demoniac, here alluded to, was wholly unknown to 
me? or at le.ist that no allusion had been made liv me to 
that aflccting narrative? ^ I’t, will tlie reader be]ie\e it? 
this v<*rv dissertation on the dispntc<l claims ol’ (iamala 
ami (iadaiM is closed by the following panigrapli ; ‘ Tlic 
account given of the habitation of the Demoniac, from 
whom the legion of devils was cast out Acre, struck me very 
forciblv, while we were ourselves w’andering among rugged 
mountains ami snrronmlcd by tombs, still used as dwcdl- 
ings b} indiviilnals and whole families of those residing 
here.-)' A finer subject fur the masterly expression of the 

• “ Vide ii letter of Dr. Seetzen to the editor of I/Ambicc, 
inseited in number '25'^ of that w'ork.” — \ote to the Tmi'cls in 
Ptilestinc, 

■p ** And when lie was come out of the sliip, initnediatcly 
there met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, 
v%liohadhis dwelling among tlie tombs ; and no man could 
hind him, no, not with chains ; because that he had been often 
bound witli fetters and chains, and the chains had been plucked 
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passions of madness in all their violence, contrasted with 
the serenity of virtue and benevolence in //iw, ‘ who 
went about doin" good/ conhl luinlly be chosen for the 
pencil of an artist ; and a faithful delineation of the rug- 
ged and wild majesty of the mountain scenery here on the 
one hand, with the still calm of the waters of the lake on 
the other, would give an adililional charm to the picture/’ 
3‘J. The last effort, and a sad failure it is, is to attach 
blame to me for not knowing, at one [icriod, what Mr. 
liankcs luul subse(jucntl\ discovered at another, with re- 
gard to Taricliea and Seinuk, neither of which 1 pretended 
to tlcscribe otherw'iso than as to the supposed position of 
the one, and the actual hearing from Tiherias ot the other. 
Hut the Reviewer is himself soon ashamed of such a fee- 
ble sally as this, and instantly corrects himself, by admit- 
ting that as these jjoints were ascertained by a visit made 
(tfter the pcrio<l at which I wrote, no blame could attach 
to me Ibr m>t being acquainteil with them. 

The cliarge respecting tbi‘ plates has been answered 
before*; ami it* it were ‘tojirovide a rt frctif Jor ctm^trunirr 
that I abstahud from particnlari/ing which were original 
and which were not / what must he the motive ol* the 
Review er for stei'ring /v/ //////// ek*ar of all particidar indica- 
tion ? (’an it l)(* a ermn* in tin* one, ami a virtue in tlie 
other? J’he truth is, that though t!ie Reviewer has not 
succeeded in convicting me of niisi*cpreseatation in any 
instance, he is hi nsclf* without a retreat either for liis 
const ietiee or his je[»utation ; for when he sa\s that 
there is not om of these plates that vv*is made from 
sketcli(‘s take.i on the spot, I (/'fu give him the ‘ lie <ii- 
rect,* to Use his own elegant phrase, and tell Inin tliat a/l 
tlu' [>l.ites (with the <‘\ce[ition e///// o*’ the ancient plan ol 
Jeriisalcin, which could not have been done h\ a modern 
haml; me orli^inal ; i\)At ch of tin* vignettes ari* from i 
oriudnid sketches, nanu'ly, llarhonrot’ Mexautlria, 'fomh | 
:)1 Rat hel, the Pass to Jerit ho, Crossing the .loi dan, \ral) 
Camp in (ide.id, Aich of (lera/a, Ionic (’olonnade, Sar- 
eopli.igi of (icra/a. Hath on tin* llicromax, \ u'vv of 'filn;- 
rias. Rums of ( 'apcrnauni, Paths tm the Lake, Sarco- 
phagi ot hN<lrael(»n, Mountains <vf Samaria, CastU* of 
Sanlio<»r; leaving Nn/r to lx* divided aimmg Ia* Hiumi, 
Manmlrt*!!, ]*ococke, and ( ’asas, w lule mans more of the 
oriLunals ^ent home have he<*n (»iiiitte<l altogetlier. Llie 
complaint urLjed l*\ me as to so me of the jilates in Mann- 
drell, evidently j*Mf into a later edition of his Imok Jong 
after his death, was a w ell-t(>nnded one, he(.*aus<* these 
were not inerel> inaccurate, hut bore m> resi*mblance 
\hatcvi-r to the places tliov were saiti t<» <lchneale; ^ 
vv lureas, of tfie lew thatwer»* scUeted 1)\ me to aild to | 
the oriidiial sketches, tinw w ere av oweilly chosen hecatise I 
of tluir hdelitv; and iiotwithst.indini; what is said of'IAn* | 
and Jalfa, theonh two phu'es nameil, tluw are stdl, thonedi 
imperil ct, the best views known to me of the places in 
qacstioii. The wiltnl ialsehood of* the assertion, tliat 
‘the remaining views are onlv tliree or four/ insteail of 
/f/’/cca, m.il the eTatnitous assertion of what he coidd not 
po-,sil>I\ know, that none ot’ these were sketclied on the 
qiot, Is a finishimr stn>k<* to the arrogant pretensions of a 
RevicvNcr, who atK-cts to know as aeciir.itelv what jicrsinis 
did not do, as what they did. 'I'he uninsinL[ instaiiee, as it 
is called, of the ilesc-nptton of a vessel \Mtli (hitr masts, 
and ref*creme to a vignette showing a vessel with oidv two, 
merelv proves tJie Rev ieuer\ imiorance of vvliat he vvroti* 
about. 'J'lie description says, ‘ the vessel, small as it was, 

asunder by him, and the fetters !)roken m pieces ; neither could 
any man lame him. Au<l always, night and day, he was in 
the inount.iins, and in the tomhs, crviiig, and cutting himsc-lf 
with stones. licit wlieii he saw Jesiis al.ir oil* lie ran and wor- 
shipped him, and cried v%illi a lc>ud voice, and said, ‘ What 
liaNe 1 to do with thc*c*, Jesus, thou Son of tlie most high God? 

I adjine thee* lyy Ciocl, that thou tciniient me not,” — Kotc In 
thi' Travels in 


had three masts, tivo of them heitifr fixed nearhf of the ex- 
treme points nf the frame, ami the principal one a little 
before the centre of the hull. On tha fore and mizen 
masts were carried a tateen sail, exactly similar in size and 
form to those worn by the Egyptian jerms ; ami on the 
main-mast were a square course, a topsail, and a topgal- 
lant sail, all fitted like the central sails in a polacca 
ship, and the mast rigged in the same way/ Any one 
who will turn to the vignette will see that the headmost of 
the boats corresponds exactly with this description; there 
iwii two lateen sails(if the Review'cr knew what they meant) 
of a triangular form, at each extremity of the hufl, with a 
.small Jib beyond the foremost one; and at the head of the 
jih, the njiper extremity of a short mast raking forw'ard at 
an angle of is distinctly seen; the rest ol the mast 
hidden by the lateen sail : hut lieeanse the dark stroke 
does not appear throufft the canvas, the Revit'wer fancies 
there could he none intcndeil. Yc*t he must know that in 
the finest sea pieces, whether in watercolours or oils, the 
stpiare masses of white sails are often represented w ithout 
any stroke to indicate a mast at all, or a line to ponrtray 
the rigging, it being, of course, inferred that sails could 
not be snjiporteil without masts, nor these without ropes, 
and that tin* t xact delineation of these is no more requi- 
site in a small olijcct, than the distinction of linman hairs 
on the head of a miniature. There was a more striking 
inaccuracy in a view of the fjake of 'fiberias (at ji. 461), 
ii* this blind Reviewer could liave seen it; for thri'r a 
hcnit is introdneed on a lake, of* which it is mentioned as 
one of the pccnliarit ie^., that no boat was i be seen over 
all its extent ! 'Lhis was a touch of tlu* engraver or some 
one else ut home, when* it is far from nncoinmon, as I have 
iinderstoml, to hav’e still greater iiliei ties taken ; but the 
general aecnraev of the whole is still preservt*d, 

.T I. 'riu* elosing senteiu e of the Rev iewer is worthy of 
liims(‘!f. lie eommenees it with a lilmider, by saying that 
‘ tin* map is DkVnville’s with all its errors, it being one 
of the least eoi rei t ol'tlu* productions of that extraordi- 
nary g<*nius.* The Riu iew er nmst have been reading the 
preface when he wrote this, instead of looking at the map 
itself. In the prtfaee, it is said, ‘'flu* anricnl map ot 
Palestine is taken, with very trilling alterations, from 
D’Anvilie, as tlie most g(*nerally known and a[)provi*d an- 
tlioritv on tliis subject, and the most frei(iiently referred 
to.’ I nfoi timatelv, how I'v er, for the critical reputation 
of the Reviewer, this map was tlnniglit hv the pnlilishers 
unnecessary, ami has not been engraved at all ! ! riieonly 
map issued w ith tin* work is one that was wholly con- 
stnicteil from an oi iginal hook of hearings and distances 
liere in the Survey or-( icneral’s Olfiec in( ’alcutta, and has 
a large jxirtion ol'eonntry and many places included in it 
wholly unknown to D'Anville, or any other authority, 
any oiu* may see hv comparing them together. Such a 
diseovery was, indef*d,w orthy of the sagacity' of 'J'lic C/nar- 
teilv Review. (>f’the ground plan of the r/iicic///' Jerusa- 
lem from Josephus, I have before spoken; and should 
fie ghul to know ivlu rc the Reviewer could direct me to 
find a better. 

‘‘ I’pofi tlx* vvl.ole, .'says this \vrit4*r,' we are compelled to say 
of this dull and tiresome voliiiiu*, wliicli vve have gone through 
^^^^h more caretliun it ili*served,that tliepl.ites (w liich he contends 
are notoiigiiiai) are worthy of the letter pix'ss (which he insi- 
nuates is ;ilso borrowed or stolen); and lH)th of them of the 
authur,” who, (according to liis own showing, could have no 
just ckiiin to eithrr ' } 

“ So much for Buckingham.” 

Had he salt!, ‘ Off with his head,’ he would have given 
nfti*rance, probably, to the inmost vvi*»Iie^ of his heart. 
But, as it is, never was Bathos, or the Ait of Sinking, 
more strikingly displayed. ^ 'fo begin with a hluiulcr,’ 
was resolved, it would seem, as a distinctifin for my liook! 
still 1 had almndant room before me, in which to re- 
deem my' error. But to begin with a blunder, and end 
until an absurditp is a distinction of a higher kind, and 
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reset ’.eel for my Reviewer, who, luivinj:; cxhunstctl luji store 
of’ it is rcthiecJ to the ncrcssit}^ of pi-tning that his 

Author’s text is not liis ow n, and hi.s embellishments still 
Jcss so; blit that nevertheless he alone is answerable for 
the (leiiiorits of Ifo/A/ * O! most lame and impotent con- 
ehision.’ VVe have before us an exact picture of this 
\vn,*tched critic in the Dunciad, 

« Ilf gnaw’d hi.s pen, then dash^J it on the ground. 

Sinking from thought to thought a vast profound ; 
Plunged from his sense, but found no bottom there. 

Yet wrote and flounder’d on in mere despair.* 

I had thought at first that I should have found the Re- 
view too long to continue a close analysis of it like this 
throughout ; but the specimens already given (and I have 
inisseil nothing intentionally, hut have gone on from pa- 
ragraph to paragraph in the order in whicli they follow 
each other,) will have shown that every portion of it ran 
he refuted and put down almost without an elfiirt. The 
RevicwcM’s address thtmiselves to general rcadtTs ; and thrir 
attention not having before been drawn to the sulijia t, they 
are letl away by authoritative and dogmatic assertions, as 
if they were truihs : while, beeaiisc such readers cannot 
refute them, they may suppose them unaiiswendile. I 
have shown that almost every seutenec contains a specimen 
of false ({notation, nervcatc’d referenee, or known ainJ 
wilful iintrnth. Rnt na\ing now disposed of tlie details of 
their eoutemptihle eritieisin, if such alnise can deseiwe the 
name, I come at (^nee to the great and serious points of 
the aeeiisations affecting moral eliaraeter, whieli for mi/ 
oiru sake, ainl not for iheiiN, I am honn 1 to defend. 

It is insinuated that I knew notliing of Arabii*, although 
this is numbered among one of the. (jualificalions that I * 
had the good fortune to possess for such an undertaking. 
And if this were iinfonnded, I slujuld, of eonrse stand 
eon\ iete<f of w ilf’ul falsehood, d'iu* best answer to •.iieh 
an in«^in nation is, jierhaps, the fact that 1 canu* from 
Alepfio all lh(i way to llagdad as an Arab, without 
servant, int<'rpreter, gifule, or assistant of any kind, 
ibrongli a eonntr\ in which Arabic was tlie tudi/ lan- 
guage sjioken ; and there are persons at Roinbuy, Madras, 
ivnd e\en at this city (('alcnlta\ among whom are the Pro- 
fessor (»f .Vrahic, and the Sceictary to the College of Port 
M'illiam, who ean testify, 1 believe, as to my capacity at the 
period of iny arri\ ing here (tw o years a/fer this journey , and 
when disuse had impaired a practical fhiency in the lan- 
guage) to maintain a eonvi’rsation with a native of Yemen, 
the part of ,\rahia in whieli the Arabic language is still 
used in its greatest purity. 

It is said that I have spoken in illiherid disparagement 
of Nathaniel Pearce, of w honi I had only nuule mention to 
show’ the state of manners in Alwssiiiia, lor I had lieen tohl 
that Mr. JVaree, when left in Abyssinia by Mr. Salt, as a 
common sailor, and therefore not to he e.r/ieefed cither 
to read or write, any more than thousands of the bravest 
and best si*amen in the British iiavT, was lield to he a 
prodigy ol wisdom! d'his is what is called illiberal di.s- 
parageiiient. Surely the Reviewers must sup|)Oso their 
readers destitute of all understanding. 

'rhe next important charge, which 1 fmrposely reserMi 
for the last, is, that of my having pilfered .Mr. Baiikcs’s 
«otes, drawings, plans, Slc.; of my having had my expenses 
paid by this same Mr. Bankes ; and of the Reviewers hav- 
ing the slaiemriit of that gentleman, as w ell as the deposi- 
tions on oath of lus serrauts^ that these accusations were 
true. The assertion of dishonourable transactions on my 
part towarils the house of Brijjgs and ('o, in Alexaiidrin, 
ought to have been nw ersed, for //irir behaviour was Iiilly 
deserving that epithet; and as to the story of the Tartar, 
who dieil on Ins way from Aleppo to Bagdad, it is quite 
new to me, and may or may not be true; hiit 1 happen to 
have possessed, up to the hour of his death, the friciul- 
fchip, good opinion, and esteem of the late Inineiited Mr. 


Rich, of Bagdad, to whom the Tartar W'as said to be 
despatched, and who siih.se(|uently was made acquainted 
with the most minute transactions between myself and 
Briggs and Co., on which both he and Mr. Bruce, the East 
India Company’s resident at Busliire, to whom these cx^ 
planations were made, never expressed but one opinion, 
namely, that my conduct had been honourable and correct 
throughout : and there arc many besides Mr. Bruce happily 
still alive to confirm what I say. 

But to return to the transaction with Mr. Bankes, 
which is the main part of the whole, and is, indeed, almost 
the only thingworth serious notice in the w hole Review, I 
shall give at length the documents, long since drawn up 
and sent to England,on that affair, whit li 1 hope will show 
lluit person ill his true colours, and si t the matter at rest 
for ever. 

I must here intreat the indulgent forgiveness of those 
whose names will appear in these pages, as hearing testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the documents in question ; hut, 
however I may hold in contempt the critical confusion of 
The Quarterly Reviewer, who has even outdone himself 
in virulence and blindness in his [ireteiuled criticisms on a 
work that he did not read to iiuderslaiidf but purposely sat 
down to deerj/f I cannot remain silent under accusations 
w hich iiiiist, if unansw ered, go to throw doubts, at least, on 
my moral eharaefer. 1 shall liavc to reijiiest, therefore, 
the patient attention of all who think it of any value that 
I should be able to defend iny repntatiim from the sus{)i- 
cion of dishonour, to the documents that will follow this 
to-inorrow', as a want of space obliges me to break off* 
litre to-day; and to their impartial judgment 1 shall be 
willing to submit my ease. 

On tlic follovvinnr tlay% August 1.5, the Notarial 
Documents, ])crore alluded to, were published in 
the Calcutta Journal, accompanied by several ex- 
planatory letters, and preceded by a brief intro- 
duction. Copies of the whole are here submitted. 

NOTARIAL DOCUMENTS, 

IN RKFl TAriON OF THK f AFlMNTK.S OF 
:MH. BANKFS on .'NIU. Urt'KlXGlTA.M. 

I have now tlie satisfaction to [ircseiU to the Indian 
piihlic the tloenmcnls adverted to in the Journal of yester- 
day. I shall preface them with one ohsei\ation onh , — 
namely, that teelings of delicacy towards even the person 
who had forfeited all claim to such consideration, as well 
us a sense of the unmanlincss of attacking ilie absent on 
points affeeting moral eliaraeter, which slionM only he 
done where the individual jiossessed the niean^ of imme- 
diate defence, have hitherto deterred me fioui making 
these documents public. Since, lujwt ver, Mr. Bankes 
has lieen restrained In no such feelings of delicacy orju**- 
fiee towards me, but on the eontrarx Ila■^ lent the au- 
thority of his name, as well as his information, to J'hc 
Qna^ll-rl^ Ibniew, in order to spreinl throughout England 
and the whole civilised world, aeciisatiiMis which cannot 
he replied to for months after their appearance, and which 
will 1)0 .s(*en and helicned l)y tliunsands who will ne\er 
have an opjiort unity of seeing my defence, it would he- 
injnstiee to myself to preserve silence for a moment /onger. 

I have only now' to intreat again the iinlnlgem t'orgiveiiess 
of those whoso names will necessarily ap/)ear in tlicse 
pages, bearing ti'stiniony to iheaeeiiiMcy of the documents 
111 ({iiestion, as without these* proots of' authenticity the 
doeunu'iits w'onld lost* i.incli of their weight; ami to beg 
the attentive and iiiqiartial [lernsal of all that follows, 
relying on the good sense of the pnlilic to examine foi 
theiiisolves, and decide according to their conscientious 
cslhiiatc of the evidence laid bcftire them. 

4 K 
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I, AVilliaiu Hunter Sinnult, notary publit*, by royal autbo- 
rily fonstitiiU'il and appointeil, and duly adinittetl and ^worii, 
residing]; and practising in the t<iwn of* Calcutta, Fort William, 
in the pro\iucc* <tf JJcngal, in the lOasl Indit"-., do bt*ri'b\ cer- 
tify ami attest unto .d I whom it may concern, that tl»e paper 
writings hereunto annexed, marked respecti\ ely w itli tlie letters 
Af II, C, and Nos. 1, ti, d, J, o, 6, 7, S, {), 10, ami 1 1, are true 
and faitliful copit s of se\eral papi*r writings which were pro- 
duced and e\hibite<l to me by James Silk lluckingham, of the 
town of Calcutta aforesaid, Ks<piire, as and for original <loeii- 
nients ; the paper writing marked with the letti*r A, being a 
copy of a letter from the said James Silk BiK'kingham, a»l- 
dressed to lieiijamin l>.il>ington, Ks(|uire, London, dated Cal- I 
cutta, the :id and lOlli days of June, 1820; the paper w^ritiiig 
marked with the letter B, a copy of a letter from William John 
Bankes, Ksejuire, to the said James Silk Buckingham, datetl 
Thebi’s, June 12lb, iHIf); the paper writing inaiked with the 
letter C, a copy of a letter from the said James Silk Bucking- 
ham to the said William John Bankes, dated Calcutta, June 
22d, 1820; the tiaper writing marked No. 1, a copy of a letter 
from the said William John Bankes, addressed ‘ Al Senor 
Buckingham, Caballero I'nglcs, en cl Conhento de la Terra 
Santa, Damasco,* dated Aern, February 28, 1816 ; the paper 
writing marked No. 2, a copy of a letter from tlie said William 
John Bankes, addressed to the said James Silk Buckingham, 

‘ to be sent forward should he be on his w'ay to Billbcck,* dated 
Damascus, April 12, 18IC ; the paper writing marked No. S, 
a copy of a red book of disbursements, containing an entry of 
the payment of the said James Silk Biirkiiighain’s portion of 
joint e.X[>cnsos on his journey from Jerusalem to Jerash with 
the said Willi.mi John Bankes ; the [>apcr writing marked No. 

4, a copy of the IVacing of the Flan of the Ruins of Jerash ; 
the paper wilting marked No. 5, a copy of a Tracing of two 
Tombs at Oomkais ; the paper writing marked No. (>, a copy of 
a letter from the said Benjamin Babiiigton, written ot Aladras 
to his brother Stephen Babington, in Bombay, refuting Mr. 
Burckhardt’s calumnies on Mr. Buckingham ; the paper writ- 
ing marked No. 8, a opy of original nt)tes contained in a me- 
morandum book of Arabic paper, marked thus on tlie outj»ide, 

‘ No. 11, from Assail to .b‘rash, Adjeloon, and ^lezereibe, in 
the Hauran,’ stated to contain all the notes ma«le by the said 
James Silk Buckingham on his visit to .Terash, when the said 
William John Bankes was not \\iih him; the pajicr writing 
marked No. 0, a eojiy of a supplementary letter from the said 
James Silk Buckirighain to the said Benjamin Babington, in 
Loniloi), dated C*au’iitta, .July -1, 1820; tlic paper writing 
maiked No. lo, a ropy of ileclaration of Mr. Henry Hamil- 
ton, assistant surveyor in Calcutta, as to his construrtioii of a 
Flan of Jcrasli, wholly from AISS notes and bearings 1‘iirnished 
lo him by the said James Silk Buckingham, without any aid 
whatuMi fiom the tracing of the said William Jolm Bankes; 
the paper w riling marked No. I 1, a copy of a letter of the siu’d 
James Silk Buckingham, addressed to John Murray, Ls<p, 
publisher, All»i*marle Street, London, dated Calcutta, .July 7, 
1820, complaining of breach of c»)ntideuce, and atspiainting 
him that iNlr. Benjamin Babington liad been aiitborized by him, 
the said Jame-, Silk Buckingham, to wltleliaw' the MSS of 
the Tra els In Palestine from his hands, and to seek redress for 
any injuiy sustaineil liy him the •^aid James Silk Buckingham, 
by the conduit of the said IMr. Murray ; — all wbicli said so'V- 
rul ilociiments .ire more particulaily referred to and described 
in the said paper writing marked A. And J, the said iu»(ar)', 
do further certify that 1 know and am well aerjuainted with the 
respeetive hands writings of Sir C'harles D’Oyley, Bart., .Tolin 
J\ilmer, James Young, James Calder, Jolm IVIelville, John 
Young, Henry Chasteiiay, George Chinnerj', and Paul Mar- 
riott Wyncli, whose names are subscribed to the several original 
certilicati's, of wJiich copies are annexed to the said paper writ- 
ings marked Nos. 3 and 8, and that the said signatures are of 
the proper hands w riting of tlie saiil several parties whose 
names appear subscribed to the same respectively; and I do 
further certify, that the .ibove-mentioncd Ileriry Hamilton, an 
assistant survey m* in the oOice of the Surveyor- General, in the 
service of the Honourable FjUst India Company, personally 
apiiearcd before me, the said notary, and declared for trutli 
that lie has lield such situation for upwards of thirty years, and 


is therefore well acvju.iintcd viith the drawing ot plans, and that 
he has carefully examined tlie pajHa vv i itings liereiinto annexed, 
tnurkc d Nos. 1 and r>, with their icsiu-ctue originals, .md found 
them to agree in every resjiecl. And 1 <lo t’uilhcr n > tify, that 
the originals of tlie said p:i])i*r writings markcfl Nos. 3 ami 8, 
have been can fully pel used ami examined b} me, ami that the 
same bear every mark of autbentieity as origin. il <liu*unu’nls, 
and are respectively in tlie proper band viriting nf the said 
.Lillies Silk Bnrkingliam. An act wliereof being rcijiiesicd, I 
have granteil the same under iny notarial form at id seal of 
ollice, al Calcutt.i, aforesaid, this twenty -eighth (kiy <>f Julv, in 
the year of our Lord one tlunisand eiglit hundred ami twenty, 
to serve and avail as occasion shall or may require. 

tiuoil Attestiir, 

(Signed) W, IL SMOULT, Nutaiy Fuhlic. 

Notari.'il 
Seal. I 

JL 

Ciij^y of a lii'llcr from Air, \V,John Jlanhcs, dated T'hehes, 

June 12, 181 1), sent by the hands tf IL W, JJubhonse, Ksq, 

Mil. Buckikchaxi, 

After some anecdotes re.spcctiiig your conduct, which you 
cannot but suspci t must have come, however late, to my know- 
ledge before this time, you cannot expect that 1 should address 
you otherwise tlian I should the lowest of mankind. It is, in- 
deed, with nductunce that I stoop to address you at all. It 
will require, however, no long preface to acquaint you with the 
object of this letter, since your own conscience will point it out 
to you from the moment that you shall recognise a hand-WTit- 
ing w hich must be familiar to you, since you have copied it, and 
are about to turn the transcripts to account. You have hoped 
that the distance of place would befriend you ; you have hoped 
that I should shrink from jiroclaiming that I have been itnposeti 
upon. It would have been far more politic in you to have 
shrunk from being proclaimed tlic man who has imposed. 

In that advertisement by which you announce as your own 
the works of another, you have at least spared me the humilia- 
tion of being named in the list of your friends (the motive of 
this is sudicicnily obvious, and it furnislies in itself both a proof 
and an aggravation of your culpability). Yet some of those 
who are made to appear in that list w'ould rather, I am per- 
suaded, that you had invaded their property as you have inine, 
than have subjected them to so unmerited a stigma. One 
amongst the number (whom you would not have dared even to 
allude to had he been alive) is unhnp])i]y unable to repel the 
imputation in his own iiersoii, J mean the late Mr. Burckhardt, 
whom }on so imprudently cite as your hosom friend. Tin* 
boast is rash and ill-timed. 

Are you not aware that copies of a letter are extant in w hich 
lie styles you a villain, in vvbich he says that the rogue can he 
brouglit to a sense of duty mily by a kick. Ho you wish then 
to jiublish yoiir owni disgrace by Jetting the world know how 
well you vv'ere known lo that excellent person, w’ho, during the 
two last years of hi.s life^ lost no opportunity of testifying his 
contempt and aversion for your character. Du not imagine 
that Ihe^u sentinients w'ore eonfineil to the pages of a single 
letter, 8heiL Ibrahim was too open and too honourable to 
wish others to be deceived as lie had been for a time himself; 
had his letters to me reached me sooner than they did I should 
havre had tinieTy 'varning to beware hovv' I trusted yon, and you 
would never have had the opjjortiinity which you have seized of 
ahiising my kindness and confidence. 

It is benc>ath me to expostulate with you, but I will state 
some Hicts to yourself whicli I have already st.ntcd to others, 
that the Journey beyond Jordan to Dgerash and Oomkai.s was 
arranged, and the Aralis under engagement to comiuct me 
thither, liefore T ever saw^ you ; that you introduced yourself to 
me by letter, stating that you were intiinate w ith some of iny best 
friend.s, and studiously concealeil from me, both then and aflter- 
w'ards, that you were in any jiersoirs employ ; tliat it w^as at wo/ 
invilalion (1 being alw'ays under the siqqiosition that you w’ere 
a free agent) tliatyou W'ent with me, havin;' previmslt/ agreed to 
take down, my notes and the journal, when I sliould wish it ; that 
the expenses of the journey were upon me; that the notes and 
journal were in great part taken down from my mouth (cspeci- 
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ally w hat relates to D^eiasli), with tlic exreptijui of tiiat of the 
two or three hist rlays, whicli were ivnftc/i with ///// *m'n lunuh 
and nftfr wards copii'd fdU' Ity yau \ hut aho\e all, that the jihin 
of tlie riihis of n^erash was eonstruete<l and noted with inv 
own Ji.iiul, and that the assistance that J deriveil from you, even 
ill collectin;^ tlie materials for it, was in your ascertaining for 
me tin relative hearinj^s of some of the hiiildiiifjjs with /ay umii- 
jjass ; that, as to the plan of the theatre, you ditl not even know 
that I liad made it till you saw it at Na/areth. 

It i-. hardly necessary to remind you that you neither copied 
a single inscription, nor made a single sketch on the spot, since 
you aie, 1 know, inca]>al)le of the one, anil your f»^ 7 ///ra//cc »»f 
Liatin and (iieek must, I siiould suppose, uniit ^ou for the 
other add to which, you liad not a single sheet of paper on 
which you could have done either, if 1 except a pocKEr-uooK 
about four inches square. 

Tilt' great ground plan was traced at a window' of the Convent 
4>f N.i/areth (as bi>th niy srrrau/s can testify], and )ou have 
copie, from my drawings of the tombs of Ooinkais, taken at 
the s line time ; these last are probably to furnish the vignettes 
and ajipropriate engravings w hich are announced. 

Surely you must laugh at the simplicity of your suhscrihers, 
when you are alone, w'iili w'honi you are to pass for a draughts- 
man, being ignorant of the very tirst principles of design ; for 
an accurate copier of inscriptions, being ignorant of all the 
ancient languages ; and for an exjdoiner of antiquities, being 
im'apable of even distin;;uishing between the architect uy'C of the 
Turks and the Homatts. 1 liavc said enough ; it is in vain to 
attempt to make a man sensible to ingratitude, who lias been 
guilty of fraud. What I demand is, the immediate restitution 
of those copies from iny papers without exception, and without 
your retaining any duplicate of them. Let them be put into 
the liaiids of Sir Evan Nepean, whom I have lK*ggcd that he 
will do me the favour to lake charge of them ; and let all that 
portion of the work advertised, that treats of a journey made at 
my expense and coinxiiled from my notes, be suppressed. I 
leave yon otherwise to take the consequences ; shotdd you per- 
sist, the mattiT shall be notified in a manner tliat shall make 
> our character as notorious in England and in India, as It is 
alreiuly in Egypt and Syria, You wdll find that you have not 
duped an obscure individual who is obliged to bear it and hold 
his tongue. 

WM. J. BANKKS. 

When this letter w’as written I did not know that the person 
to whom it is adflressed, was editor of the paper in which his 
long-winded advertisement appeared, but supposed liiiu to lie 
Ntill at Bombay. • 

c;. 

if Mr. Buckinghavi^s the fttregnin^. 

Sir, Calcutta, June 22, 1820. 

1 received your insulting and infamous letter, dated Thebes, 
Jime, ISlf), only a few days since, as well as its copy sent here 
b) the hands of Mr. Ilohlioiisc. 

I shall enter into no further remarks here on the subject, 
tlian to state that it eontains a lissuetif most abominable false- 
hoods ; that r regard you, therefore, as having forfeited the 
character of ii gentleman ; and that I shall use the m^'ans which 

It shoultl be stateil, that the original of this letter w'as 
scut from Thebes, in k'gypt, through .Vlevandria and Suez, to 
India, and was just a year on its way to Calcutta. The 'copy 
of it was given to Mr. William Henry Ilobhoiise, at Trieste, 
where ^Ir. B.mkes and he met ; and, as tlie la 
to India, be had the letter given to him open, with instructions 
to make it as public as he chose, on his way to that count ly. 
Mr. Ilobhoiise, having no reason to believe its contents otlier- 
w isc than true, mentioncil the circnnistaiice of his being charged 
with such a letter to some of the gentlemen whom he saw soon 
after his landing in Bombay. By tliese he was at once assured 
of the entile Want of foundation for Mr. Baiikes’s nsjicrsions ; 
and being unwilling to become the instnimont of propagating 
unfounded calumnies against one he had never seen, and of 
whom he knew no evil, he made no further inihlic use of the let- 
ter, until he reached Calcutta, when it w'.as given to Mr. Palmer, 
and by him, with Mr. Jlohhouse's consent, delivered up to me. 


your ow'ii previous letters to me in S)ria (fortiinatelv preserved ' 
furnish, of jiroving to the vv'oild the baseness of your comiucl. 



A. 

Letter fr(tm Air. Bnekmi*hain to Ji. liabuifi^ton, 
Ks(j. London, 

Calcutta, Sunday, June .‘3, 1820. 

Mv DEAR BaHINOTON, 

1 have ju^t received a most insiiliing letter from Mr. William 
.T. B.'inkes, il.ited 1 hehes, June, i 8 1 p, ;i whole* vi'ar ago, in 
whieli, having reecived all that Mr. Buiekhardt had so falsely 
said of me as true, he sets me down ;is having also amiounced 
to the world the [lublieation of what is not iny own, namely, 
the plan and description of Jerasli, upon tJiese grounds; — 
Tirst y ‘ 'riiat I never knew of the name or existence of the 
jdaco till 1 nu t him at Jerusalem ;* — Secnndtj/, * 'i’hat I ren- 
tlered no assistance in making the plan, except taking the rela- 
tive be.'irings of some of the buildings w'itb ///\ compass — 
Thtrdh/y * That the whole expense of tlie journey was defiayed 
by him;’ — and Toiirthli/y ‘That I traced the copy of the 
plan from liis own in the convent of Nazareth, and copied all 
my notes from his manuscript.* Consequently, he commands 
me to desist from using any of the information so obtained, re- 
garding Jerasli, n.s my ow'n ; — insists on my giving up every 
scrap of paper 1 ever Jiatl belonging to him, to Sir Evan 
Nepean, at Bombay ; or, on refusal to do so, he tiircatens tliat 
he will take .such public notice of it in England as will blast 
my character for ever. 

The readiness with which you stepped forward to do me 
justice against the unfounded calumnies of Mr. Burckhardt, and 
the pleasure w'hich every honest man must feel in seeing equity 
rendered In similar cases, are my best hopes for) our receiving 
readily my replies to these false and foul accusations, vvliicfi I 
shall answer in regular order as they are above state i. 

i’/r,vb— ‘That the llaiiran generally, and consequently one of 
its principal cities, Jerash, was long contempbited as the subject 
of my examination, 1 need only to refer to a K itci* from 3Ir. 
Burckliardt, written to me at Esne, datid December 1.1, 181i>, 
the original of which is with ]Mrs. Buckingham, and the copy 
to be found in the Calcutta Journal of November 2*1, 1818, 
since reprinted in the (Quarterly Journal of Siiencc, published 
at the lloyal Institution, and in the Journal of ages and 
Travels, published by Sir Richard Phillips in Londnn. In 
this Mr. Biircklmrdt says, ‘ 1 shall be mucli interested to 
receive from you some details relative to your excursions in 
Syria, more particularly those triins-Jordunem,' alluding to 
our former conversations about Jerasli, and other remarkable 
cities of the H.iuran. 

Si'condlp. — Mr. Baiikes admits, in his own letter, that 1 did 
at least take tlie relative bearings of the^ principal buildings of 
of Jerash with his compass, vvhic’h all who know any thing of 
plan drawing will admit to he of .some a,ssistanee ; but I assert 
that I did much more ; I travcrse*d the city on foot from end 
to end, measured the length and breadth of streets anil build- 
ings by paces, took the bearings of buildings with my oivn 
compass, the one 1 bought in Bombay anil used with you in 
our joint voyage, and, moreover, measured the proseenium of 
the theatre with a line (the cord was ^Ir. Bankes’s I ailmit), 
mc*asuii*d the lH*nche*s of the theatre by spans using mv own 
fingeTs), and eoiintcel the* steps by going o\e*v t\ie*ni (with in> 
ow n feet), during tlie lime that ISIr. Bankes was snugly sheltered 
in a niche of one* of the vomitories, making a drawing of tin- 
front, of wbicli be promi-^eel me a copy, as bo the* n coiu'oIm vI 
our lixbouvs eejual, but never gave me one. So much for liu 
share we each hail iu the plan. 

77«rd/^. — IVIr, Biinke's’s parly consisted of 'wo Bcde>uin 
guides, an Albanian servant, and liimself, four m number, and 
I was alone, having iie-ithcr seTxant nor interpictei ; yet so fai 
from Mr. Banke*s having p.iid ihevvlude expence-, ho did not 
pay even the portion which he ought, hut demanded of me one 
Imlf, which 1 paiel him in tlie convent of Nazareth, on making 
up iiiy ae'ceniiits ; as a leaf of iny memor.-mdum Imok which 1 
enclose will show you, tiiere stated at 1(VS piastres, which, as 
far as my memory goes, is quite correct. I could tell a hundred 
anecdotes of his meanness and parsimony wliich would make 

4 K 
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him blush, but I.acly Hester Staiiliope could relate still more. 
Wo may spare him, however, this mortiHcation. 

Fourthli/ — I ackiiowledf^c that 1 did trace tlic coj))- of the 
])laii when it was compleleci, in the convent of Na/areth, with 
iMr. Bankes\ knt>vvle(l;^e and cogni/aiice, as a thin*' to wliich 
I had a ri^ht, since 1 had not only dune the larj'esl portion 
towards it, in rolleclin*' the materials of bearing's, distances, tS.e. 
on tile spot, but even in this convent I v\as constantly reterretl 
to by him on doubtful points, while lie was reducing it to paper. 
All ninauuensis, who wrote a letter at the dictation of another, 
might almost as well call the letter Ao, as ^Fr IJankes could lay 
claim to this plan of .lerasli. I should never have <lispiited liis 
using it as he pleased, since he was theie, anil made the best 
Use of his eyes and fingers as well as myst*lf ; and while 1 was 
plannn)}^ he was dinwinii^ which was eipially useful. If he 
benefited by my labours, however, he should have made me a 
partieiiMtor ill /u5, and given copies of his drawings in exchange 
for iny measurements and bearings of the plan, instead of vvhicli 
he u'ould ileny me all right whatever.— There is no name suf- 
ficiently hail for such iililieralitv of coiiducf as this. 

Lastlif. — As it regards my copying all his manuscript notes, 
you who tKvvelled with mo, and know my unwearied imiustry 
and precision in this particular, will easily discredit such a thing 
at once. 'I'he fact is, and I think I h.ivc so stated it in my 
account of this journey of ours to Jerash in the hook scut home 
to be i»rinted, flint, from Jerusalem to this place, no safe or 
proper opportunity occurred of either of us showing such things 
as pen, ink, or jiaper : but on reaching Jera.sb, after we bad 
during the first sliort visit made a few hasty iiieaslircment.s, co- 
pied one or tw'o in.scriptions, Sec* w'e wetit down to a spring, I 
and it was agreed between Mr. llankes and myself that I 
should stay under a rock there, keeping the guide.s’ attention 
directed from him, &c. and writing up all I could recollect of 
our journey, while he w'cnt to a spot above and took a general 
view of the city, which he did. A copy of this was mine by 
rigid also ; as, witliout my aid, he could not have taken it, and, 
like the other, it was promised but never given. All our mea- 
surements were made in a visit we repeated from Soof, amidst 
heavy rain, on the next day, all of which you will find in the 
little rcfl hooks I left with you at Madras. — I declare, upon 
my honour, that 1 <lo not believe IVIr. Bankes ever made a note 
during all this tour ; for, besides that his attention to drawing, 
whenever he liad au opportunity to show paper, prevented it, 
his indolence on this subject is avowed ; for, in a letter to me 
from Damascus, dated April 12, l.Slf>, he says at the close of it : 

‘ Do me the favour to keep this lettrr, not for \our use, but 
mine, 3011 know how indolent I am about writing, and I have 
thrown together many things here uiion paper which I may 
never do again. * Is it likely that I should have been reduced 
to copy such a man’s notes? I am sure you will laugh at such 
an idea. 

But, vvitli all our joint pains, the plan of Jerash was very 
defeetive ; and accordinglv, after I had])arted witli INIr. Bankes, 
and went to Assalt, on the east of the Dead Sc*a, I made a third 
vi^it to Jerash, accompanied b\ two guides of my ow n ; and 
being unmolested through the whole of the liay, had an o}>por- 
tunity of making a new and more accurate j>lau of the town 
gctierallv, besides plans of the sejmrate edifices, with bearings 
of .ill tl • principal points, and memoranda of evn y useful par- 
ticular, fiom u'h}( h, and not from our foi mcr imperfect 

ilraft, the plan I have announced for piihlicatiun is taken 

Although I am sure that my solemn pledge and assurance 
would he of cfpial weight in your mind with any thing IMr, 
Daiikes could say to the contrary ; yet, for your fiirthei satisfac- 
tion, as well as to enable jou to refute his calumnies more s.itis- 
factorily toothers, I enclose you the follow ing documents, as 
proofs positive oT the truth of what I sav , — 

No. 1. A letter written from Acra, February 28, 1. Sid, to 
prove that IVIr. Bankes was desirous of joining ?nc in iny 
excursions through the IJaurnii, but that, thougfi he laid iv- 
'-«)l\ed to nunr to me, he could get no one to undertake to carry 
him on account of the dcin/^er of the expedition, ending by a 
hope that we should meet at vMeppo, and make our journey to 
l\ilmvra /ogc/Acr. — 'I'his will .show' that I did not intrude on | 
ht 


following par.igraph : — * I h:ive been caiefiil and ex.ict in iny 
drawings, which are in great mimhers, and I do not think you 
will be ii.shnmrd ol’ li.aving vonr name associatLil will) what 1 
may, one da}^ or another, throw together in form. 1 >0 nu* the 
favour to keep this letter, not for )i)iii use, lait ni\ ovmi ; — 
you know' how indidt nt I am about wiitirig, and 1 lK'>e thrown 
here man^ things upon paper which I, pcrh.ips, ini\ le ver do 
again.* 'J'his will prove, first, (hat Mr Bankes lealh. did con- 
template our labours being joindif mode puhlie, an I tlial In" 
thought me entdlcd to ns'^onnhon ; next, that he se:nvely ever 
wrote, from avow I'd //u/oA '//re, on tliis subject; and ilurefore, 
that if is highly improbabli* that I, vvlio had nothin;, to divert 
my .ittentinn from vviiling, who have kept journals of t he fiiilest 
kind for ^eors ]>:ist, and whose industry in (his lespei I voii liave 
so often witnessed and cxpiesscd jour surprise at, shiuild have 
copied any of Air. Baiikes’s notes. 

Xo, 8, A little leil hook, one of the set, containing uiy loose 
notes, in Syria, Pali'stine, and the 1 lauraii, of vv liicii I left with 
you the greatest inimher at Afadras, and whitli you, 11 » doubt, 
still have. I hcg'aii fJiis witlia vit vv of entering; all my ‘ xpi'iices 
to India, hut left it oirafter I ijiiitted Nazarelh. laiekilv , how- 
ever, it incliidi's the item of e\[)i'nces to Jeiasli, of* wliii li I jiaid, 
asmy portion (which was one hnlf* tJioiigh it ought to li.ivi' been 
only oncy//?//), 108 piastres, A'ou rememher w ell the ;u curacy 
of my accounts when we made our voyage from Boinhay to 
Suez together, and you will therefore easily appreciate my pre- 
cision in tills. 

No. "I. A fracing of the pl.in of Jerash, made by me from 
Air. Bankes’s in the convent of Nazareth, tlie ori<;inai of which 
1 furnished the materials for, and assisted by my advice and 
correction in putting it to paper, I could have done it, how- 
ever, myself, its chart drawing is professionally familiar to me, 
and I have, besides, plans of buildings in Egypt, draw n before 
I ever saw Mr. Bankes, miicb better dune ; but this w'as traced, 
as the fpiickesl inethcMl, for I was ill at Nazarelh, and hud 
enough to do besides. The purport of enclosing thi.s, is to have 
it compared with luy own plan, as sent with my hook to he pub- 
lished, w hich, being made up Irom a third visit to the city, and 
I fioin more correct observations tlian could have been made 
before, is more ucciinite, and so dilferent from this, tliat it ren- 
dered the tracing useless, and .so in fact it has been. 

No. .'5. Two sketches of tombs at Oomkais. hastily copied by 
me from pencil sketches of Air. Baiike.s at Nazarelh, tlie only 
things of his I ever possessed, though, as 1 said before, he con- 
ceived that 1 was lauitled to copies of all his drawings inadi 
whi n we were together, and promised them, hut never performed 
j his promise. 'I'hese have heen ////AN7/cf/ into drawings of ahetttr 
' kind hy an artist, who did m.my of the vignettes for iny book 
I from rude and imperfect sketches and desci ijitiuns of my own, 
which I have .'ickiiovv ledged ami I'XpIamed in my ini lace ; and 
j these, if Air. Bankes holds them to hi' any value, he may havi- 
back again, thongb be gave them to me as freely .is he ptoniisi'd 
, me what he never parted with. 

No. G. A coj>y of your letter to ytmr brother Stijihen, which 
yon m;iy not have preserved, in order to lefiite the caluninies of 
Air. Burckhardt, in which Air. Bankes has so incousidcratelj 
joined. 

No. 7. 'rhe identical compass vvitii vvhicli I took all the heai- 
ings of Jerash, and everj other pl.ice itniing the vov.igc, and 
i which ijou will e.isilj lecogiiisi* as the veiy conip.iss we had 
; together from Bi uhay to Suiz, and whieh 1 h.ive preserved 
through all difliciiltles up to thi.> hour. 

No. 8. And lastly, The oriyjnol mamiseript notes of n«y 
I journey (done (i. c. vvitli Ai.ih guides only), for the thoil time 
j to Jerash, in vvhicli \ou will see llait ;;/// notes, thougli h.astilv 
made, were very full; the plans of the buildings (tk.nigli rude) 
made with iny own pen, and sutliciently intelligible to me, co- 
pies of the (ireek iiisci i))tions found there, and, in short, all 
tliat was remarkable. All this was done nfin Air. Bankes and 
I jiarted ; it is from ///Av that my account of Jei;»,li is diawn 
lip; and I declare, ii[)oii my hon(»ur, that J not only nev’er 
cripied, hut I never mw a note of his in all the journey ; and I 
firmly believe that he never made any, except m letters to his 
friends, rclj'ing w-holly 011 his drawings to refresh his memory. 


Xo. 2. A letter dated Dainascu.s, April 12th, in which is the Sunday, June 10, 1820. — Since I wrote the above (.for it i*- 
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only oil Sundays tlial I ran steal a momoiit for private rorre- 
bjiuiulriit'e) 1 lia\e seen a letter fioin Mr. K. MarkintOKli, by 
whom I sent home the iiiaimsri ijit and drawings of my journeys 
to his liiend and [lartner, ]\Ir. (’alder, here. 1 should firsl tell 
^oii, th.il in a letter of Mis. Hiielvinghain’s to me, dated €‘itlier 
in Au'-!ust or September, she mentioned (hat she had seen 
Mr. Murray, wlio had eloseil a satisfietory bargain with Mr. 
Maekmlosh for (he work, and tlm( it would be re.nly for pub- 
lieation in November or Deei-mber. Although I had no direct 
roinmoiiieation from .Mr Mimay on the subject, yet, on the 
iaitli ol this, on which, oi course, I jilaced the greatest reliance, 

1 announced t<» the snhsi i iheis here, that aecounts hud been 
received by me fiom I'higland, wliicb gave me reason to believe 
lliat till- work would be le.uly in Deeember, and be here pro- 
bably 111 June. A subseijnent letter of Mr.-*, llnckingham’s, 
dated ill November, says, that having ralletl on Air. Murray to 
make i mjuiru's regarding tlie piogiess of the piddication, she 
was snipiised to lind, not only that it w'onld not be rea(J||{ in 
Deci'iiiher as originally jiroinised, but that it was not yet begun, 
and could not be conimeiicLd on till fuitber eoiiununication with 
Mr. M.iekintosli. 

This gentleman being then in Scotland, Mrs. Puckingliam 
wrote to liim, and received for answer, that before his leaving 
Knglaml every thing bad been arraiigeil for immediate public- 
ation, and that the delay was not only unaccountable, but a 
breaeli of engagement on tlie part of Mr. Almray, whom be 
would call on the first thing after bis return to l.ondon. 'I’liis 
was ai cordmgly done, as I learn from tlu‘ letter ul‘ Mr. Alackin- 
tush to bis fi lend Mr. (\dder. In this Air. .Matkintosb says, 
that after calling rejieatcdly at Mr. Alurray’s vvitlioul being 
able to sec him, lie at length determined to wait at his house 
till he should fiml him visible. When be saw him, Air. Alurray 
excused his delay by the following explanation : — 

Jurst. — ► lleing somewhat doubtful of the proper tendency of 
llic work, as it regarded religion and jiolitics, lie put it into 
the hands of Mr, (Ji (lord, the editor of The (Quarterly Review, 
which was itself a great breach of confidence, as he liad no 
right or authority to do so, and 'riie Quarterly Review is, 
besides, the last standard by wliich I would consent to lie 
judged on two such points as religion and politics, in which my 
notions, right or wrong, are diametrically opposite to those of 
that publication. After going through the Alanuscript, Air. 
Clifford, as might be expecteil, says to this effect (for 1 cannot 
get the letter to cjuote the precise words;, that he had rrad 
the book, which contained mucli new and cnri-ji/A information, 
that would be both vulnnhlt and acceptable j but that it was un- 
fortunately so mixed u[» with sentiments that were highly ob- 
noxious, that it must be submitted largely to the pruning knife 
before it could be fit for the public eyi*, ami (b.it it w'»nilil be 
better to reduce the ijiiantity by forty or fifiy pages, tb.in spod 
tfie whole by letting these olnioxious parts g<» ahro.id. Alore- 
over, he tlioiight these ]>arts so lli.it he even advises 

tJieir being not im rely cros'.ed <>ut, as tiny would be liable to 
corrupt even the piinters, who would thus he aide to see them, 
far TUFX' n/vi) hiire saul\ ta be Mtrtd ; but that tliey should be cut 
out altogether and destroyctl. He then goes on to revile me, as . 
being devoid of all generous sentiments, my having all the I 
vimom of Voltiiire, AiC. \c in the style of 'rije t^uarteily 
Review ; but ri'coniniends, iievertlieli’ss, on the whole, that 
with the judicious retreiiclnncnts propO',ed, the work should be 
published. It apjiears by this, fiom the cii ciimstance of Air. 
Alurray being the favourite piildisbcr of cliurcli and state, and 
the [iroprietor of their avowed advocate, 'J’lie l.v Re- 

view, that lately (perhaps since the publication of Don Juan) 
lie submits the AISS. of all works to Air. Clifford, and pub- 
iislii's only' wlint lie approves, depending on the praise ol 'I lie 
Cinarterly Review for the sale of the book, rather than its 
own merits. 'fhe silence of fhe (Quarterly (so chaste, so 
nioral, and so indignant on every other occasion) willi respect 
to Don Juan, vvbuli it has not dared to condemn because 
Mr.Murrap published it, though all other presses in the kingdom 
have been ent^iloyed to cry it down, is another proof of the 
base coalition that exists between the Reviewers and the publisher, 
to which coalition tbe interests of truth and of private indivi- 
duals must thus be sacrificed. 

In my letter of instructions to Air. Murray, dated Novem- 
ber, 181S, and sent by Air. Alackiutosli, with the AISS. J 


said, ‘ w ith regard to any thing that may ajipear obicctionable 
in the body of the work, I should have no disinclinalioii to sec 
It altered for the better, or even expunged, if necessary; but 
you will perceive, I am sure, tlie propriety of makinir this liber- 
tv a restiieteil one, and accordingly si'e tliat the corrections anil 
emendations of tliis iiature arc made with a very sparing hand.* 

In saying this, I eertainly meant the erasure or omission of all 
that imglit be thought unfit for tiit' public eye fieneralltf^ jnirti- 
eulatly some aneedotes of the lii'entioiisness of tlie monks and 
pilgrims at Jerusalem, and some of the gross alisurdities be- 
lieved and practised there Ihit in rvipiesting this to he done 
with a sparniir hand^ I did imi mean that the work slioiiJd be 
subinittial to Air. Coflbid, or any otlier writer in Tfie (|iiar- 
terly Review, the last slandanl, as I U-fore said, by which I 
slioiild consent to be judged, ami vvliose ceiisure would be 
more agreeable to me than ilieir praise, In c.iuse, according to 
///// notions they often censure in leligion and politics, that 
wliicli 1 most admire; and, eiee versus praise in botii, that which 
I cordi.'dly and heaitily detest. 

My book, if ]>ublished, might have as many enemies as my 
paper has obtained nic here ; but, like it, it would have its ad- 
voc.ites loo. Its cbiel merit would be its having the coinage 
and the candour to speak the truth, to expose impositions, and 
to undeceive mankind in many points in wliidi they have 
been giossly misled regarding the state of manners in tlie Holy 
I..and. 1 he same frankness w hit h has been usi‘d in the ma- 
nagement of my paper, is used generally in my hook: and 
though my paper Jias made me some encniic.s by its freedom, 
yet tlie //7t'//(/.v’ it has seem ed to me are men vv horn, without 
such coincidence of sentiments, I should, for their own in- 
trinsic merits, esteem and love ; so my book might have been 
condemned by the illiberal and bigot ted sjiirit of The (|iiarterly 
Review, whose praise 1 should not covet ; but I have reason to 
believe and hope that it would be read with pleasure and ap- 
proluition by men, who were friendly to candour, liberality, 
and truth. 

Sccondli /. — Resides the objections urged by Air. Gilford, it 
appears fri>m Air. Alackintosh’s letter, that Air. Alurray had 
also received a letter from Air. Rankes*s father, the member for 
('orfe Castle, which in substance stated, tliat be bad just re- 
ceived a letter fiom his sc>n, dated 'riicbes, in which he had 
sl.'ited that 1 had introduced myself to him at Jerusalem as a 
fricnil of (’olonel Alissett, and llic late Air. Rurckhardt ; in 
consideration of which he had permitted me to accompany' Iii in 
ill his tour tlirough the Huuran, jiayiiig mv cxpcnces for the 
same; that 1 Iiad, during tliat tour, made cojiies of his notes 
and plans, as I was iftcnjiable of making either for myself; and 
that my book, as announced for publication, \m\s ihenjnre made 
up of his {.’Mr. Rankes ’s^ materials ! The father, tlieiefore, 
uiged Air. Alunay not to undertake the work, as liis sou would 
shortly be in Ihigland, ami would be pivjiaied to give a T/iiirh 
fuller and better aeeoiint i>f these countries, from his own 
Materials, than I jiossibly could, wlio had only in.ide use of 
aiiotlicr’s.* 

* Since this was piiblislied in India I have olitaincd the ori- 
ginal letters of Air. (Jill’ord and Air. Henry IkinkcN, senio 
'I’hey offer such i-xcellent illustrations of the inimD and cha- 
racters of the writers, tliat 1 readily i^uhlish tlK*iM cntiie ; and 
thus assist to preserve them as htcr.ary curiosities, ft)r such 
they cannot fad to be considered by posteiity. 'I’hey are a '' 
follows ; — 

Lvticr J'foni Jfr. (rij/ltrif Editor of the Q/tnncrh/ Ecvitw, 

In A//*. John ^lurrap, the Publisher. 

Alx' nFAU Siu, James's stieet, .Tone 7, 1>^1'J. 

1 relvirn yon the AIS. which 1 have read. It «.i-ii.only in- 
teresling and important in some degree ; but will, I su-^peet, 
appear tedious in moie places than one. 

The wilier is the most ur.amiahle person that 1 ever travel- 
led with, and I have travelUd with a good manv . I have not 
marked one generous sentiment, one trait ot lihi^ral aiul correct 
feeling. He is a ilaring, but an ignorant infidel ; .nid proudly 
imagines, while he is only combating the idle li.ish of a few 
poor bigotteil and illiterate monks, wbieli no pre)te*'lant thinks 
worth notice, that he is demolishing Cliri.tiamty Df om 
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ISIr. l^aiikcs, the member for Corfe Castle, being a govren- 
tneiit man of some weight, and Mr. Gitlbrd being the cham- 
liion of church and stale, and botli my liook and paper now be- 
fore them, proving that 1 was not only a humble individual, 
but contemptible in their eyes, from not advocating the civil 
and religious tyranny wliich these men and their party would 
exercise over us, the prt)bability is, that ]\Ir. Murray will sup- 
press my work altogether, iuid hurry Mr. Bankes’s out before 


blessed Saviour and his Apostles he speaks, not only with the 
rancour of an a|)ostate, but with the revengeful malice of one 
who had recei\ed a pi'isonal injury from them, lie has the 
\enomof Voltaire, without au atom of hisw’it; and the fury 
of Condurcet, without a sjnirk of his vivacity ; he is, besides, 
obscene and even iilthy. I am sorry to sj»oak so severely of 
any man: but in .saying that tlie Bisliop of ('alcutta approved 
his INIS., 1 firmly believe that lie has advanced an atrociou.s ca- 
lumny I know' Dr. IMiddletoii too well to think for a mo- 
ment that he would lend the sanction of liis name to the e\- 
l»lodod ravings of blusplicmy, vented in the language of the 
hrotliel. I would say this to the author's face; and at any rate 
it is lietter to say it now than after such a work has met the eye 
of the world. 

^Vith all this, I rather wish that you w’ould publish it. It 
cannot he enlivened, hut it may be rendered far less objection- 
able, and this with no great trouble. Omission is all that is 
tequired : the IMS. seems already to have fallen into the liands 
of some timid, but judicious frietul. Det him only exert his 
pruning knife witli a bolder hand. There is, at present, too 
much fjiiotation, and that from books in cvciy one’s hands, 
Josephus, tlie Bible, &c. It is surely better to reduce the vo- 
lume forty or fifty pages than to have it unreadable. 

Another word. 1 do not sec why the printers are to be cor- 
rupted; they have souls to he saved, 1 suppose, as well as the 
rest of lla* world. I should, therefore, make it a point (if the 
MS. is not to he recopied), that the profaneness and obsce- 
nity should not only be crossed, but fairly erased and blotted 
out, before it is put into their hands. 

Kver, dear Sir, your’s, &c. 

To John Murray, Esq. W. GIFFORD. 

Letter from Mr, H, Banket f the elder, of Corfe Cattle, to 
Mr. John Murray, Publisher. 

Sir, 

I have received a letter from my son, dated Thebes (in 
Egypt), 12th June, which is the occasion of my troubling you. 
He informed me that a person, named J. S. Buckingham, in- 
troduced himself to him some time ago at Jerusalem, under 
the pretence of being an intimate friend of Colonel Missett, 
and also of the late celebrated traveller Mr. Burckhardt; that 
in conseijuencc of this supposed friendship w ith two so respect- 
able men, and so well known to my son, he pennitted Mr. 
Buckingham, whose destination was tolndia, to accompany 
him for some time, and to take a copy of that part of his 
journal which was kept during this portion of his travels. 

This ill-placed confidence has been requited in the way that 
such acts of kindness usually are by ungrateful and worthle.ss 
people. IVIr. Buckingham announces hi.s intention of pub- 
lishing his ow'ii travels, of which J have now before me an 
elaborate and t>omj)ous pro.spectiis, in a Cah’utta riew’spaper. 

I know not w'hether you have ever heard of this projected 
w ork ; hut as it is intended to be printed and published in 
l.ondon in a splendid manner, it is very probable that a]>pli- 
cnlion may be made to you before it sees the light; in which 
case I wish to put you upon your guard against having any 
transactions w ith such an author as Mr. Buckingham, and also 
again.st laying before the public, piirts of a very extensive and 
curious tour, in an imperfect state, which I hope and trust 
tliat my son will be induced to submit to them in the best and 
most complete form that he can jiut his valuable researches to- 
gether, whenever he return.s. 

\'ou will oblige me by making known what I communicate, 
with regard to the character of Mr. Biickingham and his in- 
tended w'ork, in any way that you may deem proper, and I 
remain, Your obedient servant, 

Kingston-Hall, II. BANKES. 

Wiinborue, :id Oct, 1819. 


it, by which I shall sustain great pecuniary loss, besides all the 
reputation of enterprise and novelty, and perhaj)s, too, my 
character for truth and consistency in the eyes t>f nu 'subserihers, 
to whom it w'ill appear that ] liave pledged lu} m If to what I 
was notable to perform, and to whom I must iiisi.uitly return 
all the money paid in advance for the work, with explanations 
liable to all possible iui.sconstriictinn.s, leaving in«* nothing but 
the consciousness of being uude.servedly injuiet! to bear up 
against these evils. 

If it is not altogether suppressed it will he |nthlislied in a 
mutilated form, under IMr. Git ford’s and IMr. Ikinkes’s eyes ; 
the one leaving out all that wouhi make it worth being rea<l, .is 
far as fieedom of sentiment goes, and many exci-Ileiit parts in 
which I h.ive CiOirictcd 'flic (Quarterly Reviewers of gross ig- 
norance in their review of Dr. Chirkc’s and ollu r ti.uels lying 
in my way ; and the other omitting all that could in.erfere with 
his son’s route ; and by their depriving niy hook oi fill its best 
partus they would together leave a stupid, empty, ll.it, ainl stale 
performance, nut worthy of being published, lead, or even 
spoken of. 

If I were in England, I should know how to act. But not 
being on the spot, and being unable to go borne fur th.it pur- 
pose, W'ithout destroying all riiy future prospects, which are 
now too good to he hastily abandoned, nil I tan dti i . to conlidc 
the matter to you, by entering niy decided pn)t<.st against 
Mr. Gifl'ord or The (Quarterly Uevievvers h.aving an\ thing to 
liowith the maniiscriiit ; and requesting you to vv itlidravv it 
wholly from Mr. IMurray’s hands if not too late; an»l sccn/id/i/, 
by enclosing to you all the dociiments herewith sent, to deposit 
w'ith any other puhlislier you like, for the I'iTutalioii of the 
abominable falsehoods thus circulated against me by a co.ditiou 
of Jealous tniemies. . 

The basis of these misrepresentations of iny character lirst 
originated with Mr. Burckhardt, from jealousy of my being 
able to give a better account of the countries east of the Jor- 
dan than himself; and tlie same storie.s of IVIr. Burckhardt, 
with some additional embellishments and falsehoods of his ow'ri, 
are now taken up by Mr. Bankes, from sheer envy, I believe, 
at my anticipating him in time, and giving a better account of 
the Ilauran than he is likely to do ; as he seems to insinuate 
that he will remain quiet if I will supj)rcs.s the publication of 
my book, in order that his may came out htfore it ; but that he 
will, if I persist in proceeding, make such a statement to the 
world as shall undermine ray fair fame, and blast my reputa- 
tion for ever. 

If no undue itiHiience or unfair means lie used, how'ever, 1 
do not fear any scrutiny; ami as I know that my character will 
stand the te.st of the closest examination, I ask only the justice 
of impartiality, 

EXTRACTS FROM J HE LETTERS AND 
rAriCIlS REFERRED TO BEFORE. 

No. 1. 

Lcltcr addressed thu,H, ‘ Al Senor Buckingham, Caballero 

Yuppies, cn el Conhcnlo de la Terra Santa, Damasco,' 

dated Acru, Feb, 28, 1816. 

My dear Sir, 

There is some fatality about my travelling engagements, I 
never made one in iny life but circumstances turned out so as 
to prevent rrv fulfilling it. Another letter from Seyde, and 
above all the radient climige in the weather, detenniried me 
upon deferring my scrnmhling exjiedition to the Ilauran, and 
turning at once upon the coast. I did not, however, give up 
the idea of joining you at onee, hut made an at t e m j d Vvotn St, 
Iloor (w’here that excellent man Iladjee llutnci enteitained 
me with the same hospitality, and almost aftection, whicli you 
had described to me). Beisan, which is the ancient Scythopo- 
lis, is within a day’s journey, and in the same jurisdiction; it lies 
in the plain of the .lortlan; and is within a long day of Salt. 

I resolved to go to Beisan, and so makf my way to you, if I 
could find any bo<ly to cany jnc. When I cami^, I found that 
nobody would undertake it ; for but the day before (my good 
fortune alw'ay.s brings mo a day before or a day after such ad- 
ventures) the Bedouins had completely pillaged and stripped a 
party of merchants from Damascus, within two hours of the 
village, so there was on end of that scheme. 
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♦ It 

I fiin n grt'nt loss to know wliat I ou^^ht to do witli iljc bag- 
ubicli >oo left in Antonio’s I cannot trust it 

alone ii) n.nnriscns, and yel am afraid tliat \oii will jWI cm - 
barrasN' d without it on your arrival there. As I reckon that 
>ou will pass from thence across to Sevk', I shall take it wifji 
me so far, .md leave it in laidy lli-stcr Stanhope’s charge. 
As >oii have no visits of ceremony to make at Damascus, 
pel haps you may continue your nedouin habit, during 
your ‘hort stay there, without inconvenience (and 1 am dis- 
j)osed to hope that )uur stay will be s//.jW as possible). I 
shall n main with I.ady Hester Stanhope about fi\t‘ <tays, ant! 
if 1 (h. not turn mund for Damascus, which will depeml a 
good d* al upon her advice and upon circumstances, I shall 
make my w^ay pretty direct lor Alep])o, lengthening out my road 
by exi ursioiis, however, here and there, to give yon time to 
eoine op to me, so that I trust that at the latest w'e may meet 
in Ah]>i»o, and /nuke (n(r janr/tr// to J*uhui/ra (u^ct/icr. 

Iklieve me, my dear Sir, most faiihfully yotirN, 

\VM. JOHN IJANKKS. 


We l erlify these to be true extracts from the original letter 
of William .loliii Ibinke 


(Signed) C. D’OVLV, 

J. rAL.MKR, 

j. vorNfi, 

J. MKL\ ILLK, 
JOHN YOUNO, 


J. CAI.DKH, 

IIV. ( H ASTKNAV, 
1*. WYN( II. 

G. (’HINXKIIV. 


No. i*. 

IjCttcr aihl/csanJ thus, ‘ ./. li/Lcfi 'i/tglKun, JC.sq. to hr sr/it 
forward sht/uJd he he on his W(t/f to Uiudhcr/ dated l)a~ 
via sens, Aj)ri/ 12, Is 10’. 


i\lv HE A a SlH, 

Since I knew nothing of ^ our illness until now, when I hope 
it is ijuite at an end, 1 can only rejoice in }unr recovery. y\t 
the same time, I am afraid that the same w intry w eather which 
iias distressed me very much in the Hauraii, must have made 
your passage acros.s the inountuins very disagreeable, if not 
dangerous. I have to regret that my letter from Sunnymene 
never reached you, as 1 there detailed to you my plans, and 
mentioned that 1 wisiiho ouh mf.i tinu to take place a few 
days later than that which w'e had fixed on together. None 
call fie belter than about the 19tb or ‘JOtb. 

« 


At (1) is a temple of tlie Antouiiies, tliere is another ex- 
cellent specimen ilia ruined village called (‘J), near the road 

from Shibley’s village— —(d) to llostra. Hut even this difficulty 
was removed by the sight of those at (Netljcraii) Aladgdal (4), 
which have set the matter past a tloulit. 

4| 4, # # # 

I do not know' w'hether in the hasty view’ you took of Salk- 
hud you examined the town; you woiilil, I think, have oh- 
sreved that the houses there arc apparently of a less remote an- 
tiipiity, and of a worse construction than usual, and the mosque 
entirely of Saracen work, with vliell niches in the minaret. 
13y the bye, from Tiih i>KsrinprioN in your notes of the 
fortress of Adjeloon, 1 am id/uost persmuh'd, that that also is 
Saracen work. Hostra, you will remember, h.as the rustic 
masonry all over it, and instances of the fan or shell niches are 
w'ithout number; though I know' jou are of a different opinion, 

AM) 1 W'ILL NOr VKNTURF. TO SET MINE AUAINST IF, 

♦ ♦ ♦ # i* ♦ ★ 

I have been very careful ami exact in my draw’ings, which 
are in great number, and I no not think you wii.i. be 

ASHAMED OF HAMNU VOUll NAME AssOlIATED TO WHAT I 
.MAY ONE DAY OR ANOTIIFIl rilROW’ TOUETHKR INTO IfORM. 

Do me tlie favour to keep this letter, not for your use, but my 

OW’D; YOU KNOW HOW INDOLENT 1 AM ABOLT WRITINU, aiul I 

have thrown hero many things upon paper, whicli 1 may per- 


(0 (2) (4j (4) These three instances of names being for- 
gotten altogether, and one first written tmmg/y, and subse- 
quently corrected by another being written over it, are selected 
as proofs that ibc writer of the letter, Mr. llankes, did not take 
notes on Uic spot, in his lour; because, if he bad done so, 
such omis sions and mistakes in such important point-s as mittu's 
'if towns, could not have occurred. 


haps NFvm do again. I shall set off the ilay after to-morrow 
for IJauias, and so make my way to llaalbec, where I MOPE 
TO JOIN YOU about the 1 yth or ioth. 

Fiiithfullv your’s 

\VM. JOHN HANKES. 


we certify lliese It) lie true extrac 
of Mr. Win. .foliii Ibinkes. 

.Signed) C. D’OYL\, 

J. TALKIE 11 
J. YOUNG, 

J. MELMELE, 
JOHN YOUNG, 

No. 3 . 






J. CALDER, 

II Y. CHA STENAY, 
G. CH INNER Y, 

P. M. WYNCH. 


Kxtract Jroiu a svudl red v/rviora/idnm honk, roidnitiing an 
acrnuiil (f disburse/Hcnts on a Vojia^r and Jourmy from 
to India h/f waj/ of Syria, began Dcccnihcr i«15. 

I’Vb. .Gill, 18 lb’. — Paid the whole expenses of our journey 
across the .Iordan to .lerash, and rclurn to Nu/areth, including 
guiiles, provisions, &e. , my portion) piastres 108 O O. 


We certify this to be a true extract from the original book of 
memoranda exhibited to us by Mr. liuckingham. 

^Signed; C. D’OYLY, JOHN YOUNG, 

J. PALMER, HY.UIIA.STENAY, 

J. YOUNG, G. CHINNERY, 

J. CALDER, P. M. WYNCH. 

J. IVIELA'ILLE, 


Nos. } and .G. 

Plan and Sketches of Ji rash anil Ooinkais, sent; copies 
retaineil. 

No. (>’. 

ICxlrads <f a letter from Air. Benjamin Bahington, at 
Madras, to his brother, Stephen Bahimffon, at Boinhap, 
dated June 1818, ro/nmenli/ig on a Utter of Air. Bun k’^ 
hardt, in which that gentleman had cited Air, Babmgton 
as his authority for several gross falsehoods and calumnies 
regarding me. 

I am sorry to c»hserve, however, that all which is ad- 
vanced (by Mr. Burckbardt) as well respecting my opinion of 
Mr. Buckingham, as on the state of our accounts, cannot but 

be WILFUL MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


In the foregoing defence, I may Iiave omitted some points 
that, if my memory served me, I could throw light upon. 
how’ever, I have disproved even one unjust accusation,! shall not 
have taken up my pen in vain ; for a single falsehood, whether 
uttered intentional ly, or from erroneous impressions, must 
.iffect the credit of every assertion from the same source, and 
make an impartial judge suspend his opinion, at least, till he 
has heard both sides of the question. 

• ««««* « 

I cannot close my letter without expressing my disgust at 
the abusive style of language used throughout the I*aper on 
Buckingham,” language which even if applicable to the object 
against which it was levelled, it issuiely beneath the dignity of 
a gentleman to use. If we contrast this /d/nse with the uncom- 
monly ki/td Impressions of extreme KruARi) uttered at the very 
time when the leehngs whii.h gave rise to the accusufio/ts worn 
the siroufiest, w e shall find it dilTicult to put much faith in Sheik 
Ihrahiiirs :^Ir. Burckhardt’s; sincerity, in expressing either 
his regard or contempt; anil this circumstance alone must 
weaken our eonlideiice in the disinterestedness of his as- 
sertions. 

(Signed) B. BA BING TON. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have learnt wit' much 
regret the death of Sheik Ibrahim. I his cireii instance makes 
it more necessary than ever that the truth should be known 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham’s character; because the 
Sheik’s papers may do him irre]>arable injury, I do not think 
it worth while to alter this letter.* B. B. 


• To preserve tlu* continuity of su\>jocl, ibese sliort extracts 
only are given here . — the whole letter, however, is so important 
that it will be given immediately after this is closed. 
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No. 7. 

Isa small pockt-t compass, traversing card, in a red 

morocco case, purckaseil by IMr. lk'il)ington and myself, in 
Bombay, in the middle of the year 1.SJ5, used by ns jointly 
on our YoyufTC tof^i'thcr fnnn Bombay to Cairo, and after- 
wards by myself on my sid)sc<|uent joiuney in 13I<>, from 
Cairo to India by land, the journey in which I met ^Mr. 
Bankes, in whose presence I repeatedly used it for collecting 
materials for maps and plans. 

No. «. 

Oiigiiud luanuscript notes, on Arabic paper, made on my 
TI11K1) \i‘it tt) Jerasli, subsetpieiit to the two hasty visits made 
with Mr. Bankes, ami eoiilaming outline plans of buildings 
not CMU Mi-NnoNKo IX tlu* tracing from Mr. Bankes’s plan; 
many sets of bearings for the general plan of the city ; copies 
of Greek inseriptions fiom tlic ruins; and copious notes of all 
the most reinarkahle features there. 

Tfie following extracts arc deemed suflieient to establish the 
fact of their originality. — 

]\fn)rh 7, 181tj, Ta'ft Salt at R. Go up to 
tlic north, woody country, half an hour came to the hill in sight 
of Gor Waadi Stevdiaan, the name which the Arabs give to 
the vale of Jordan. Descend and pass ruined villages, a cis- 
tern, i^c.; half an hour came to /ey, a ruined tow n, pillars, 
and sarcoj)bagns as under (referring to a rude skctdi) ; many 
Imiisos and huge stones all d<‘stroyed ; trees growing o\er it, 
A%ild iMjar-', Xc. near, abiindante of pines, clay soil. Descciid- 
ing, see Oiid-el- \ebba - Gerasb, J 5 miles N. K. by' E. In an 
hour came to ( ilaan, Beni Aioobc of Salt, now ruined, old 
caves of burial there, tkc. tVc. t’i.c. 

Jtmsh, S, While our morning 

collei’ was prepiring, T stole an Iiour as at Animaan, to lake 
another d;j\ light tour round the ruins here, and collected in 
the coins** of it the following additional particid«u's. 

After lljis follow’ itv pac.ps of small closely written memo- 
randa, regarding Jerash, at which I prolonged iny sta> till |wist 
noon ; — thes** pages ci>iitainingcorrecli*ms of many ernirs in the 
Joit/f plan of ^Ir. Bankes and lUNsclf, more hastily drawn up; 
besides tiN** outline traces of separate edilices, six regular sots 
of angular bearings by conii>ass at dlllercnt points in the genc- 
r.d view' of the ruins ; and f*nir separate Gre**k inscriptions, 
copic*l fiom a fallen column, a broken altar, and the fric/c of a 
scmicircidar recess in a temple : from which manuscript, the 
full aunl complete account of Jerash, as well ns the general 
plan *>f the city, and plans of particidur buildings, all scut 
home to be published, have been drawn iij). 

P.S. IMv DEAR Babixotox. — 'flw forcgo/iig compre- 
Iiends all that I think necessary to send home to you fur the 
purt)Ose re(|uired, and I have now' only to request, that if Mr. 
IMurray shall have entirely suppressed the publication of the 
book, you w'ill w'lihdraw' it from liis hands immediately, (ori- 
ginal and du])licatc, including all that belong to both\ and 
after submitting it to revision, put it into the hands of some 
respectable publisht'r, on terms as near to those wfiich Mr. 
^Mackintosh was commissioned to make with Mr. Murray, as 
may be practicable, so that the publisher purchase the MS. 
ami undertake the risk of publication. &c. If the book should 
be already piiblislied in a mutilated manner, you will then be 
at liberty to make any public or private use you think proper of 
the information contained in this letter. If Mr. Bankes, Mr. 
iVliirray, or 'i’he (Quarterly Keview'ers pulilisfi any thing on 
these sidijects demgatory to my fair fume, it w'ill then be ne- 
ccsviry, I think, that llicse explanations should be as public, 
and all I rupiire is to meet them on fair grounds. 

The book was rea*l in ditlerent portions by Mr. Erskine, 
Mr. Wedderburn, ^Mr. Henderson, and your brother Stephen, 
at B<»in!»ay, as well as before the Literary Society there, in suc- 
cessive readings ; it w as read by you at Madras, and my ac- 
count of Jerash read to tlie I.itcrary Society there. I'lie whole 
manuscript was in tlie hands of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for several weeks, though 1 do not know whether he read 
more than parts. The whole was also in the hands of Doctor 
Lumsden, the Arabic IVofessor of the College, and partially 
seen by Captain Lockett and Mr. Calder. Indeed I was so little 
bigotted to my own standard of fitness for publication, that I 
repeatedly made trifling alterations at their several suggestions ; 


but im material ones w'**ro ever mentioned t*) me as nccessarx . 
Even after that, it w-as again and again revised ; I think, Ihcie- 
fore, that Mr. Giilbrd’s censoi ship is unnecessary and intolerant; 
and I know there is nothing that 1 coiihl ewer wnt**, of which 
.such a man w'ould be likely to appro\e. Yonr fjieiidship will 
excuse till* length of this episth* ; and, placing * >ciy thing t*) 
vvhicii it alludes at your entire fliscretiim, 

I reinuin, my dear Bahington, 

fuithfiilly ami siticeiely \ours, 

j. s. BUCKING irA:\r. 

W«*. tlie undersigned, residents of Calcutta basing bci'n pre- 
sent together on the 1 (]th of .him*, 1820, ha\e t \aniined ami 
compared this copy with the original letter to Mr. B. Bahington, 
transmitted to England by the sliip Fume, Captain lOastgale, as 
well as the extracts fnnn Mr. Biukinghani’s joiii:ials therein 
referred to, witli their originals, and certify that lin y are accii- 
nate tuinseripts ; ami that the originals, to our eoiuiclioii, liear 
all the marks of peifect authenticity. Wclui\e hki'wisc com- 
paled with the originals, and hereby verify, the extracts made 
fi*)in the letters from IVlr. Bankes, exhibited tti us by i\Ir. 

I Biickinghnin. and whi* h letters also bear the same marks of 
perfect autlienticity. 

(Signed) C. D’OVLV, JOHN ^ OLNG. 

J. I».\LMi:i{, JAS. CALDER, 

J. YOL N(;, G. CHINNEUY, 

HV. (TIA.STEXAY, T. M. W YNCH.^ 

J. MELVILLE, 

I, William Hunter Simnilt, notary public, by n»j il autIiorif\ 
constitute*! ami ap]>ointed, ami <hil\ ailniitted and ••w*)ni, re- 
siding and ])raetising in the t*>wn of C’alcutta, at F*>it William, 
ill the province of Bengal, in the East indies, ilo IjiMt-hy cer- 
tify ami attest, unto all whom if iiiav concern, tliat ihe s*>\oral 
signatures set and subscribed t*> the f*)reg*)ing ****rtifi*.ate, are all 
of the respective hands wilting of the si xiiiil jiaities signing 
tile same. I, the said notaiy, being personally ai(|uainted with 
the said sc*ceral partii‘S, and knowing their resp**etive hamis 
writing, therefore, full faith and credit ought to be given therc- 
m, in couit ami thereout. 

Done ami passed in Calnittn aforesaiil, this 10th day of 
July, in tbe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred an*l 
twenty. 

No. f). 

Supplement art/ J set ter from ]\Ir. Jiuchingham to li, Batf- 
ington, Ksq. in London, 

Mv DEAR BARiNiiTON, Calcutta, .July 4th, 1820. 

Since these letters and papers have been prevented going by 
the Fame, Captain Eastgate, us originally intended, as it w-ns 
thought advi.sable to retain notarial copies of ibe whole, 1 shall 
add here, as a supplementary note, a very striking di.scovery, 
w'bich has arisen in the course of enquiry. It is tliis ; — 

It had been suggested to Mr. John Palmer, in the course of his 
conversations w-ith otliers on this subject, tliat it was possible I 
might have concealed from Mr. Bankes the fact of my having 
visited Jerash a third lime, or subsequently to our joint visit 
there, and that he being consequently ignorant of my having 
collected any materials in adflition to those which w e collcctetl 
jointly, might have supposed that in giving an account of 
Jerash, I could only have made use of such information as I 
bad ac<juired in company with him, wfiich he, considering to be 
obtained through his means, would be borne out f**onsistently 
at lea.st with that consideration) in condemning, as a breach of 
confidence, and an uiiw'arranluble use of his or our joint ma- 
terials, as exclusively my own. 

When Mr. Palmer waited upon me to ask me whether 1 
possessed any means of removing this objection, I stated to him 
that I did not think I had any proof in writing of Mr. Baiikes*s 
having seen iny notes, hearings, and traces of’ plans made iti 
my t/iird visit to Jerash ; but lliat 1 had a perfect recollection 
of his having seen them, and of our conversing together there- 
on, both at Damascus and Aleppo, where we afterwards met. 

* Having been prevented from attending on the 6th, as he 
originally intended, subsequently, on the 17th, examined the 
papers, and attests their accuracy. 
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I WMs i>rt*i)art il to my liononr to this fact ; l)ut wo ]ioth 

rcgM ltod, ns every otJier jioint Jiad heen satisfaclorily met l»y 
docuiiieiitary evidenci-, that this could not he ecmally S 4 i. 

Just as j\Jr. Palmer was ahout to h*a\e me, it occurre<! to 
my n collection, however, that in one of Mr. Jjankes‘s letters 
to me in Syria, No. ‘J. dated at Dairiascus, April 2, ]SI6, in 
!>I)ealxin;r of the ruined places of the Hainan rierallv, an<! 
partKularJy of the difhculty of decidin;^ ahoiit Koinan and 
Saiaicn ioi tresses, lie says : — < JJy thi* hye, from the tlescrip- 
tion 111 } our notes of the fortress of Adj'eloon, I am almost 
persuaded that that rds4> is a Sar.ucai woik ( IJosti a, you will re- 
inemher, has the rustic masonry all o\er it, and instances of the , 

1 and shell niche aii* without niimhcr) j I know you are i>f a 1 
ddfei eiit o[)mion, and I will not >enluri* to set mint* against 
it. And rememlierin^ tliat the only notes I had on iVdjeloon 
wen* in the rert/ .sn/nf ftO(p/c with those contaiiiin;jf all the notes 
of mv thud visit to .ferash, I pitjdiiced the urintfud to Air. j 
I’almer, which fu* rec<ignisc<I as one of those laid before the 
prentleinen win* had met at my house on the 16th of June. It 
is a Miiall ineinoranduni !»ook of Arabic paper , conf.iining notes 
of m\ journey, made on the spot. Jf is maiked on the outside j 
thus, ‘ No. II. frcnii Assalt to Jerash, .Adjeloon, ami Ale/e- | 
reebe, ami IJozra in the Hauraii.’ Jt begins with Wednes- 
day, March 7, 1816, on my leaving Assalt to visit Jerasfi a 
t/nrd time; fourli'en pages are occupied with thi‘ roar! helweeii ; 
Uiest two places; then follows immediately after, eleven pages 
<lev4ited wholly i4i additional particulais lollc-cfed at Feiash on 
my idtitd visit, vHien Air. IJankes was /m/ trd/t inr. Iinine- J 
diately following the page where my account of Jei.ish closes, ' 
begins the fiist account of i\djeloon, in the.se wouls, ‘ Sia* 
the i.istle of Adjeloon, like that of a\ssalt ; below it, at its 
immediate foot, Arnihhmlth, now ileserted, — twenty soldiers 
in the custle from Damascus.’ 'J’wo pages only fjevoml this, 
is the following passage, * Air. IJurckliaialt, ISheikh Ibrahim, ; 
fiad been at the c.istle of Adjeloon about tin ee ) ears since. It 
is in situation and eonsfruclinii like .Vssalt and Karak, ami like 
them, no doubt, an old Rom.ui vvtnk with Saiaceii rejiairs.* 
Kleveii p iges lieyond this begins, * Satuiday, Alaich loth,* 
when J left Cafr Injey, a small village in the valli v of Ailje- 
loon, to pay a visit to the inteiior of the castle, in width daj’s 
journal is tJie following passage; — 

‘ ^\sceiuied from fience to tlie castle, and saw some cisterns, ! 
many liewn stones, and pait of a public road in the way. The j 
castle is, like that of Assalt, situated on a high hill, and is ! 
about lOO paces in eircumference, being neaily square, with a ' 
central buttress, or square projcclion on each side. It is built j 
on a limestone rock, and is surrounded by a broad and deep , 
ditch, hew'n out of the rock, and formerly lined with masonry, 
W’here necessary. "J iie fool of some part of tlie castle rock i.s 
sloping, and also cased witJi masonry ; the architecture is evi- 
dently Roman, large stjuarc hewn stones, rougli in the centre, 
and loop-holes in fun>niclies of Roman arch; yet within, the 
pointed and the round arch, as well as the Hut one, are all used 
in the same room ; the pointed ureh-work of the interior is | 
amazingly solid, and certainly coeval with the building itself. 
The embrasures for arrows resemble the modern ones for can- 
non, except in the size of ibeir rnoutlis, and there are a consi- 
derable number of them within. It is now in rums, but we 
mounted with difficulty on the top, and I took the opposite 
bearings. There i.s an Arabic inscriptitm of Sultan Salahed- 
din-el-MuIlela-ibn-Yuseir, in tlie year (no date) ; for which 
purpose the rough surface of the JUmian stones were smoothed 
down. It is in a small oblong tablet, oii the east side, under- 
neatli the tw^o fan niches of itonian work. The castle faces 
nearly the four points.* 

Then follows a page containing a set of bearings by com- 
pass, of seventeen remark alilc objects ; towns, villages, inoiiii- 
tains, lakes, &c., collected for Uie etmstruction of a inap of the 
country. In the next succeeding page is the Arabic inscription 
spoken of, and in the follow ing tme, part of a Greek inscrip- 
tion from a ruined Greek monastery, called Deer Alar Klias, 
which I visit»*d after I quitted the castle of Atljeloon. 

These are all tlie notes I ever made of this fortress, as I never 
visited it but once, immediately on coming from my i/tinf vi.sit 
to Jerash, of which it is within a short day’s journey, and it will 
be seen that tliese notes, whicli speak of Roman arches and , 
rustic masonry, and fan and shell iiiclie.s, could be Uie on/i/ notes 
to whicli Air, JL5ankes*s observations could apply, when he says, I 


‘ Ry lilt' bve, from the di sciipilon in your notes of the fort res.s 
A<ljelo^)M, I am aliiio*'! pt’rsiiadcd lh.it that also is a Siiracen 
woik Mlosti.i, ^oii will rcnieiiilK'i , has ihe nistie masunrv' all 
over il, and instant es of llie fan and sliell niches are without 
niinilu r, ; though I knov\ v<iii are of a dillerent opinion, and I 
will not venture to set nniu' against it.* 

As Air. Rankes n fid those notes of mine on Adjeloon, iSrc. 
attentively, and as they begin on the very back of the .^nmclt-nf 
where the aeeonnt of iiiy thud visit to .Jerash ends, it will he 
a<ltnitt(‘d as veiv stioiigly eoiielusive evidence, that he read (dl 
that n lati'd !•> Jita'^h {d.uf, ns a part ahout whieli lie must neces- 
sarily have been marc interested than about j\dje!ooii, where fie 
had never been, and did not, as far as I am avvan*, ever intend 
to go. 

AVith this knowledge, theiefore, of my having lieen at .T(.rash 
alone, suhst qiieiit to our joint visit, and with the proofs in his 
haml Ilf iny having collected very copious adiiitiouul materials 
of bearinps, iracisof plans, iuscri]itions, Ac., it became a in/- 
ftd In say, that in announcing to the world an account 

of .Jerash, 1 had made an unjust use of his inateri.’ds, ami to 
say, as he has rltine in his lelter sent by Air. llohhouse, ‘ that 
I took down no notes of this place, but such as 1 set down at 
his dictation from liis own mouth, or ciqiied from those wtilteii 
by Ills own hand ; that the few i>e.iiings I took were with his 
coniji.iss ; and that I could not copy (iieek insciiption^, as I 
w.is Ignorant of the learned languages, and vv.as so far from an 
untiqij.ii iaii, that I did not kmiw a Itoman nun from a I’urkish 
one. ’ 11 e iniist have known dishnctlv and uiicqniv ocally that 

1 had t.ikiii notes of my uwn, hearings with iny oten coinjiass, 
(/reck iiiscrijitions scveial in ninnher, and traces of buildings 
not to he foil ml in his plan ; and with these facts before him, 
his asset lions to the luntrai) can he called no other than deli- 
berate, wilful, and malicious lepresenlatjoiis and untruths. 

Ill pin suing tills empiiry a little farther, after Air. Palmer 
left me, iwhiih lie did witli an expression of liis satisfaction at 
the fnlncss ol’ the procifs submitted to liim b) me, of .ATr. 
Rankes’s being acipiaintcil withm) third visit to Jerash, and of 
my not li.aving lonccaled any thing of this from him,) circum- 
stances aiose to lender it highly jtrohahle that Air. Rankes 
has alai seen the very ite-m ot disbursement in my little me- 
moraiiduni btuik, wbub stall'd tlie sum 1 had )>.iid as the por- 
tion of my expellees f*or the journey we mmle togetlier fioni 
.Terus.'ilcm to Jerasli. It is this at the end of this book, 
marked ‘ No. 11. fiom Assalt to .Jerash, Adjeloon, and AIo- 
/ereelie, and Ro/ra in the Ilauraii,’ (in which, .is h.is hifn 
shown, he h.ul read my notes on Adjeloon alti-niively.) in thi‘ 
last ]>age is this passage. ‘ Half an hour from Jience we 
passed a .stream called Aha Ilamaghiir, and in another half 
hour cnfereil Rozra. * Tlie remarks on Rozra, witii the in- 
scriptions copied iliere, Ac., are contained in the end of the 
small red liook appropriated to disbursements, as they were 
chiefly written iu the streets as 1 went along; this jnissage is 
under date of ‘ Wednesday, Alarch 14lh, 1816,* and the ac- 
count of my disbursements was left oft in the February pre- 
ceding. I'he item regarding our joint cxpences, and the pay- 
ment of my ))ortioii of it, was entered on the 5th of that 
month, or a full month prior to my account of Ro/ra being 
written, and both were contained in the same book. Now I 
can prove, by Air. Rankes’s letter to me (Ni». 2. the same tli.it 
acknowledges Ills having seen in my notes the description of 
Adjeloon), that this red hcKik, which contained my disburse- 
ments, ;mcl tlie notes on Rn/ra ami Sulkhud altogether, w as also 
in his possession, and the notes of it read by him ; which renders 
it equally proliahle, that he did see the very item entered of my 
portion of expence^ paid for our joint journey to Jerash ; or, 
at all events, it will prove that 1 did not scruple to put this 
into his hands, and that there was notliing relating to our 
travels, vvliether when together or when sejiawte, that I ever 
wdshed or emleavoured tt* conceal from him. 

Ii» this letter of Air. Rankes’s, he says to me, ‘ At Rostra, 

I think }ou are mistaken in supposing the theatre consisted of 
only sev’en or eight ranges of se.its. It is true, that those which 
w’o see are the uppermost, but there are two if not three stories 
of high arclieil vaults of Saracen work below, which occupy tlie 
heigM of at least two more flights of steps (which arc even 
visible in many places), and the scene consisted in three if not 
four orders of architecture, one above the otlier, of which there 
is ocular demonstration, the irregular Doric order which is 

'A L 
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visililp being the uppermost range.’ Tlie jmints in which ^Fr. 
Baiikcs tlionglit me niist.iken, and the only place in which he 
could have seen (irn/ notes of mine on the theatre fit IFo/i'a, are 
contained in the little red book appropiiated origin illy to dis- 
burseineiits, and the passage to which he particnlai ly alludes, 
is the following: — ‘Within the castle (of liti/r.r* in the 
centre, is a fim* Homan theatre, it faces exact 1) N. N.K., had 
a closed front; with Doric wings, fanned-topped niclics, and 
Doric doors heh)>v, and a range of pilasteis above lliem. There 
was only one Higlit of seats, seven or eight in height, and the 
upper one had hehiiul it a Doiie colonnade running all round 
the semicircle; the pillars about three fiet di.imeter, suppoi ting 
a plain architra^e. 'I’he circuit of the upper range of seats is 
230 paces, and the whole extremely cliaste and fine; there 
are nine flights of cunii. moulded us w^eil as the benches. 
The entrance was made from about thirty arched doors from 
without, and small stcjis led to the benches aho\e.* — In (his 
small red hook, which contains the on/y notes i ever inaile of 
Bozra, and whieli Mr. Bankes had w ith the rest for his perusal, 
avi} fifteen (ireek inscriptions, some of great length, with very 
copious notes, all madi* when we W’en* separate ; and oflering 
additional proof that he uttered a wilful falsehood, when he 
stated I neither made notes, nor copied inscriptioiE>, from 
want of paper, incapacity, and ignorance of the learned lan- 
guages. 

One instance more may be selecti d to prove tluit this hoiik 
of dishursemeiits was in iMr. Ikmkes*s hands, long after the 
account was«-losed and discontimu'd. It is this; — In his letter, 
after enumerating the arguments which presented themselves 
to his mind, in fu'iour of the casth* of Salkliiul being a S.iraccn 
w'ork, and not any part of it Homan; he sa}s, < J do not 
know whether in tlie liasty view you took of .Salkliud, you ex* 
ainined the town. V'ou would, I think, have ohseived that the 
houses there are apparently of a less remote antiipiitv, ;md of 
a worse construction than usual, and the mosipie entirely of 
Saracen woik, with shell niches in the minaret. By the bye, 
from the desi'ription in your notes of the foitn*ss of Adjeloon,* 

. — Now , file ()///// m i-i)nnt I ever liad of Salkhuti is in the 
Stirne hook with that of liozra, from which pl.ue I made hasty 
visit to it, leaving Bo/ra at noon, reaching .S.ilkliud at 
and leaving it again at four, returning to (iheryah, a village 
near Bn/ia, an hour after sunset, the whole notes of this ‘hasty 
view occupying only four i»age.s of a small book, about four 
inches square. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
\o. 10. 

A rt'ldhn^ /o tfie C<msf nicluni and Drairing 

if the Plan if J crash ^ or Crcraza, for J. S. Bni'kinghatn, 

Dsi/. 

At the time Mr. Buckiiighain was living at Colonel iMac- 
ken/ie’s, the C’olonel put into my haiuls a tracing of Jerasli, 
with diiections to leduce it to a quarter the size of the original, 
and tohmr and tinish it as ]Mi. Buckingliam should direct, 
it av ing reduced t lie sketefi ns dirccterl, 1 showed it to Mr. 
Buckingham, who then gave me a MS. jiaper, containing ;i 
scries of hiaiings, and requested me to try tlie positions of all 
the pl.U'i'S atconling to the liearlngs I Sft about it, but liiid- 
ing I could not bring any of the bearings to agree, 1 stated it 
to Mr. Bui-kingh.'un ; and also added, tliat J v^as of opiiitoti, 
the sketch I liad l>eeii ilirected to reduce, had not been regu- 
larly laid down by tlie inles of surveying, IVoin the bearings 
not agreeing in any one place, though the measurements of 
length and brcadtli si>»,'ined to be ]>rcUv coirect, and coincided 
with his. .Mr. Bucki ngham told me, he w ;is very anxious to 
possess as coircct a [dan as [lossible of tlie ruins of .Icrash, and 
requested me to construct one afresh, baying down every place 
in its projier jiosilion, aLconling to the bearings given me by 
him. I experienced very little difliculty in performing this 
new' task. I was engaged in the penciling jiart of the work 
about thri*e day.s ; during this time, Mr. Buckinghain would 
fre<[ucntly call and give his directions. The several buildings in 
]Mr. Buckingham’s jilan, many of which are not to be found in 
the tracing, have all been reduced from separate .sketches from 
Air. Buckingham’s hook, and adjusted to the scale on the 
plan. The lesser details liavc been partly put in, in pencil, by 
Mr. Buckingham’s own hand, \Vhen the plan constructed 


from Mr. liuckingham’s bearings was fmished, it was .so dT- 
fereiit in all its csscnti.d |>arts fiom the tracing of , I crash, that 
no assistance could !>e stud to liave l)ocn dcriveil Irnin it ; aiiil 
had this sketch or tracing not been [nit into my Iniiuls, I could 
have constructed the plan from the liearings witlunil it. If will 
be observed, that in tiie [dan I constructed of Jvi.r h, all the 
buildings being accurately delineated by the jiropn uieasuiv- 
uiviits, as (‘outained in .'\Ir. Buckingham’s notes, hot not men- 
tioiuil in tlie tr.ii*ing, they are actually much larger, though on 
a smaller ]>ro}>ortional scale in comparison to wliat they apjiear 
on the larger tracing of Jerasli. 

(.SigiKil) HENHY IIAAIILTON, 

C’.ileutt'i, June ‘J7, IHl’O. Assistant .Surveyor. 

We, the iindersigneil, inhabitants of Calcutta, i-ertify^ that 
the writer of the aforesaifl mcMuorandum, IMr. Ileiirv Hamilton, 

Assistant Surveyor, a[q)eared before us personally on 

uml stated veibally to us the substance of this | api i , which at 
our joint request, be subsequently rerluced to wiitiii-j . 

(Signeil) 

C. D’OYUY, HKNHY C’HASTKNAY, 

J. I’AUMKH, r. M. WYNCH. 

J. YOUNG, 

No. 1 1 . 

Lct/rr from Air. Biirlingham In ATr. Afnrrajt, the Vitb- 
Ikhri'y in Pundnn. 

Sill, Calcutta, July 7, IH20. 

I have waifial with considin.ible anxiety and imiiatlence, to 
he.ir from you on the subject of the MSS. and drav’ mgs of tlu 
Travels in l*alcstine, which were [ilaced in your hands fur [lub- 
lication, !>ut to this hour [ have been disa[j[)ointed. As, how- 
ever, IMr. Mackintosh, to whom this affair w as intiiistetl, w'as 
understood bv me to have made a final bargain with \ou for the 
work before be went into Scotland, and as Captain S^dcidiam, 
who delivcied to vou the duplicates, assured me from vour.sell, 
that the book w.is in [irogress, which Airs. Bui'kiiigham con- 
lirmed to me, by saying you laid told her the woik would be out 
in November or l)»eember ISjp, J rested s.-ilisfied m yoiir ho- 
nour and integrity as a man of business, for the iliie fulfilment 
of vvh.'it yoti bad undertaken, Judge then of my suiiirise, at 
learning from iiidirett sources, (for I am still un,u‘i.ountably 
without any advice diiectly Iioni you,,' that in the moiit'i 
of December, when the book was [uomised to apjiear, it 
bad not Uvn begun. The reasons urgeil for this dehiy a})[»car 
to me most extraordinary. 'I’fie hr-t is, iis I iiiulerstand, 
a ceiisorshij) cxeieised over the AIS.S. by Mr. Clifford, tlie 
editin’ of 'I’lie (^uaileily Heview, to whom it apjiears you 
submitted the woik for the piupose of expunging such [tarts 
as he thought |)ro|)er, and that the retinu liitienls were to 
extend to forty or lilty l>ages. if you had submitted the 
AI.SS. to any one (no mailer who}, before you closed a bar- 
gain with Air. Alackintosli, I conceive you would only have 
consulted your interest fairly’, and might have aceejited or 
declined tlie task of [lultlication with [terfect justice; but 
such an ai t u/ot a [lositive engagement to [niblisli, .'q>[>earb to 
UK*, and to all else whom I have consulted on the suliject, to 
be a breach of confidence whicli iiolhiug could justify. Die 
evil of this ap[)ears to have extended, howevi'r, only to the 
ilelay mid mutil.'itioii of the book, since Air. (jifibrd is said to 
bavi- ai know Ii ilged that it contained some things that were 
new and valuable, and with the jmlicious retreuehmeiits j>ro- 
posed liy him, reciiminended it to he [iiihlished. Another ob- 
stacle a[»pears tlieii to have arisen in the fact of Mr. Bankes, 
son of the Alemher of Corfu Castle, having Irailiiced my cha« 
racter generally, and set up in partii'ular a claim to all the 
iiifornuition contained in my book regarding .lerash, as exclu- 
sively bis own, and ns stolen by me from liim, on which ac- 
count, as far as I can learn or corijccturi*, the publication was 
to fie siqipressed altogether. 

I regret that the unaeeouiitable silence you have maintained, 
in not having written me a single line on this suhject, should 
leave ino so much in dark. It is barely possible that wliat 
I have stated alKive, may not be true to the extent there 
given; but it is precisely what 1 have gathered, without the 
slightest addition of my own, from the letter of Air. Alack - 
liitosh to Jiis friend and partner, Air. Calder, here; and, if 
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correct, you must he too experienced a man of business not to 
know, tliut I have tn'en subjected unwarrantaldy to an injury 
of/^ieat extent, for which redress couhl he obtained at law. 

Voiir ri«rht to follow the afivice of any one you choose, no 
man can dispute; hut when that advice goes to defeat the jii^t 
hopc^ an<l expectations of another, founded on a positi%e en- 
gagenjent on your ]»arf, common ec^uity iispiires that you 
should he held responsible for the conse<jLiences, and he hound 
to renmnerate the positive loss sustained. In the case of 3Jr. 
Ihinlvcs’s claim to inioimation contained in m\ hook as his 
own, he could not possibly have olIi*rcd }ou any proof of this 
Ik*) or.d his bale assei lion ; and if yon, under the pledge you 
hatl made, thought pioper, on such sliglit grounds as the asser- 
tion (d' a <Ueply-interested uulividual, to su''peiul the publica- 
tion, you must he held eipially lesponsihle, as the cause was 
wholly insullicient for the loss of repufaliori and profit which 
may accrue to me from such a slej). 

It ballpens, hutunalely, that 1 am in possession of proofs the 
most uneipjivotX'il and undenialile, which will go to prove that 
>Ir. Hankes, in setting up these < barges again-, t me, has been 
giiihv of known and W'ilful falsehood, from the heginning t<» 
the » iul ; and tlase protifs, damning as they will he to his cha- 
raetc I for ever, if (hey are laid before the ])nhlic, must and will 
he punted in Isngland, if he shall have dared either to persist 
ill hi , claims, and thereliy have efi'ettiially <h*la}ed or siispemleil 
nltogether (he public ation of iny hook, nr if, not having sm - 
ceedi (1 ill this, he shall have ventured, eitluT by insimialion, or 
any «*ther means, to impeach mv character public l_\ in any shape, 
or through any channel wJiatcviT. 

INI V fiiend, Mr. llenjamiii Ihihingtoii, w lio will, I hope, de- 
liver vou this, has, therefore, my full aiifhoiity to withdraw the 
woik wliolly from your possession, if it he not already pub- 
lished, or ill siu h a [irogressive slate as ma} eiisuie Us puhKc*- 
atioii soon, Jl jmhlished, he is csjually aiithori‘-c‘d by mc‘ to 
make any use, jmhlie or private, iIkU niav seem la st to him, 
erf’ the information an<l clociiments I have transmifteil to him 
by tins opportunity, for the removal of any slander whieh Mr. 
Hankes may think fit to aflix on my name and char.u'ter, as 
well as for the exposure ol* any injustice which lu* may con- 
ceive’ 1 have rc'ceived from vou, aiul for the institution of any 
suit that may he deemed neec’ssaiy, whether for libel on the pait 
of Mr. H. Hikes, or hreacli of eonlract tin vtiur own ; as, beside 
the injury in repulatiou, and in a ])ecunjary way, which tlic’sc' 
proceeilings may occ asion me in laigluiid, I have already sus- 
tained seiioiis d.images here*, in the slanders to w'hicli this delay 
find suppression of my woik lias given rise, as well as the dis- 
Rlipointiuent to myself and mv siilisc’rihers, to whom 1 Jiave 
felt mysc’lf hound to oflei a refund of (he dejio'^il made with 
me? on ac-coiint of the hook ; and the stop which has thus lieeii 
put to any further suliseriptioiis being received for the work, 
tJiough these wen* in so progre’ssive* a state that within the 
month prei'eding the account of this snpjiression having ic'achc’d 
me, upwaids of twenty additional names were sent to me, for 
copies of the work when piiblislic’d. 

I liave notliiiig fuitlier to add, tlian to desire yon will c'oii- 
sider Mr. Henjamin Ihihington, or anv other jiei-on he may 
appoint, (should any accide nt prevent him from iindei taking 
the task,) as my chosen and accredited agent, to seek redro'-s in 
my name for any injuries he may conceive I have unjustly sus- 
tained, and for all other matters alleeting the )uihlicalic)ii of my 
'fiavels 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

j. s. nrcK INGHAM. 

1*. S. To assure you of tlu^ grounds on whicli I make niy 
coTUplaint against vou being secure ones, 1 think it right to 
add, that I have heard tlie letters of INIr. Gifford and -Mr. 
Bankes the elder to you, on uccoiiiit of whic h my hook was sus- 
pended, read to me by tlie friend to whom Mr. Mackintosh 
coininuiiicuted their contents hero. 

One letter c^f Mr. Hankes’s still remains with 

me, as iiniinpoitunt to he sent lioine with the others, hnt 
it is worth introducing here, for the sake ol showing 
his expression of regre/ at not meeting me at Baalhec 
as he had hoped, and his great desire to have the benefit 
of MY COMPANY, although generally speaking his aversion 
to a pnrip in travelling was such as nothing hut a high 


I estimation of the value of any particular individual’s coni- 
I fiany could overcome. 'Flie Icttc-r and the certificate Up- 
I pended to it are as I'ullovv : — 
iVfv' nr A 11 SiK, 

I I am sorry not to find you here, and still more to learn by' 

; your letter, which has been just put into my hands, that illness 
i and a c'ourse of medicine had lic cai, in some measure, the cause 
of the delay, INIy journey towards Hamah is fixed for to- 
, moriovv, or at tlie latest the* day after; and the news you give 
j me of the Kiiglish or rather Irish travellers at Jerusalem, is a 
reason for my not rc’tarding, as of all things in the world any 
i tiling in the shape of a [larty in travelling is to me the most 
I disagreeable, and, iiulocd, what I would by no means he 
i brought to join in. I am here in the hovel that is dignified 
I with tlie name of a convent, and will Ic'ave a note specifying 
j my intended route, so far as I myself can foim any judgment 
• upon it, which (for 1 must depend a little upon cireiimstances) 
w ill not he easy . 

I’ailhfullv yours, 

WM. JOHN BANKES. 

Baalhec, April ‘Jd, 1816. 

j Wc hereby cerfify, that the hand .writing of this letter ap- 
; pc’ais to us to he the same as tliat of two original letters, No. I. 

dated ‘ Acra, February ‘JP, 1816,* addressc’d * A1 Senoi lUick- 
1 ingliain, ( ’.iballero Vngh-s cn c-l ('onlienfo de la 'I’ena Santa, 

I Damasco,* and No. ‘J. dates! * Dam.iscus, Ajiiil iL’lli, ISio*,’ 

: achlrcssed ‘ J. I Jiickingham, Esip to he sent forward should 
hi‘ ho on Ills way to Baalhec,’ sent to F.ngland by the shiji 
I Fanil’, Captain Eastg.ite, which appear to !)e authentic, <aJl 
I hearing the same signaluie of \Vm. John Bankes. 

I (‘‘^'gm-tl) 

i C. H’OYEY, HENRY CHASTENAY, 

; J. PALMER, JOHN YOCNT;, 

I J. YOCNG. JAMIES CALDER, 

J. MELVIl^LE, 


j A(’Crs\TI()NS OF MR. BURCKII \RDT. 

\ The acctjsiitions of Mr. Burcklmidt, circiiUucd tmaiust 
mein Egypt, within a fcA wotks only of the M*r> time 
that he was writing to me the most kind and tricndlv 
I letters, were iliricted chicHy to these points: /was/, 'I'hat 
j Ilia! persuaded Mr. Baliington to lio to England over- 
; laml, for the jmrpose of gcitimi him to take me with him, 

J and haviiiLi my e\[;ences paid; Sretnnitp^ 'f’hal I had 
I given him letters to pretended friends of mine in London, 
j who knew notliing of me whatever; and 'Ihudlt/y 'I’hat 
I I had de^erfc'd ni\ wife and eliildriai, wlio wi’re depeiid- 
! ent on charity for subsistence*. These we re the leading 
j points ot’ a wiitten paper, circulated by Mr. Hu rckliardt, 

I with tliese words at the head, ‘ (.)ii *Hiickingham,’ no 
copy of which w.is retained h\' me, thouiili it was seen In 
, inanv persons who can vouch for siii-li a paper having 
! heeii writlc n, and among those my fra nd Mr. Hahington, 

I who Inicl once heard it read to him, and was indignant at 
findii)'.: liis name unjustly used in it as an autliority for 
calumnieh of which lu* had never before heard! * 

Extracts of Mr. Hahington’s letter on tliis subject are 
givc-n at No. 6. hut it well deserves publication as a 
whole, and will appear hereafter in its proper place. 

SI HSEQUENT CORRESPONDENT ’E. 

The follow ing portions ot subseipient eorrc'sjumilencL 
on the same subject arc all that will he necC'-sarv, it is 
hoped, to put the Indian public in lull and complete pos- 
session of the real nu'i’its of this nc'rverteti aiul perhaps 
imparal lelod ease. hen the* hook ha<l been withdrawn 
from Mr. Miirrav’s liaiuls, it was olfered to Messrs. Long- 

! • 'J\vo cnors appeared oiiginally in this ]iarngraph one 

i stating that the acciisnlions wi*rc circulated at the very time the 
i frieiidlv letters were writing, whereas it ajipears that it was a 
I lew w eeks after : the other, that a copy of the ‘ paper* was 
• iiol seen by me, instead of not retained. 'Iheso errors arc here 
corrected. 

' 4 L ^2 
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man and Co,, who agreed to publish it, hut were not pi*e« 
pared to give such lavourciblc terms as Miirra\ had 
odered, in consc(|iienee of the delay that ha<l been occa- 
sioned. Their agreement was, however, still a liberal 
one; and they would have piihlislied the hook at once, 
but for the necessity v\ hieh Mr. Hahington felt himself 
under of showing Mr. Ilankes’ letter pre\ions|y to elosing 
any engagement. Messrs. I.oniiinan and C’o., therefore 
very naturally wished to wait for further advices iVom 
India, till which tluy would sus[>end the publication; 
they having no other objection to sending it out iiinne- 
diatcly, e.veept the claim of Mr. Uankes to the materials 
of which it was composed. 

The following is the second letter that was received on 
this suhjeet, as snp[)leinentary to one of a month earlier 
date, aiul the repl} to both immediately follows it: — 

iVldormanbury, Mond.iy, 2«th Tcb. 1820. 

TMv DEAK FkIFND, 

In a lotirr which I WTotc you the end of last iiionlli, 1 
detailed to you all the circumstances respecting my having 
undertaken the management of llie publication of your work ; 
1 also stated the various ditticulties which opiiosed the execution 
Ilf your w ishes. It now remains for me to inform you of my 
attempts to surmount them, and I am veiy soiry to add <)f their 
complete failure. AVJu ii Mr. iNIurray declined piihlishing the 
IMS. it was of course returnetl, and from Mr. ]Mackintosli*sreliu*t- 
ance to receive it, if came into my hands. In order to place it 
in an advantageous inuimer in the li.mds of Messrs. Longinati 
and Co., wimiu 1 ftuind on einpiity to be tlie most respectable 

men in London in tlieir line, I consulted Mr. A A , 

a literary gentleman of consi<!erable eminence. He looked o\er 
the w'ork, an<l after passing an opinion on it, of whicfi I enclose 
a niemoraiuliiiu, cxjiressed his w illingtiess to be of service, and 
granted me permission to use his name to Longin.iii’s. After a 
time, I nreived a letter of which 1 enclose a copy, offering 
ceilain terms, and even these were more advantageous than 
otJiers which « ere temlered to me in poison. 

It vxas impossili'e to close any negoci.ition at I.ongnian's 
without showing INlr. Bankes’s leltiT, and I tlieiefore took it to 
them iinineeViately, slating, howcNev, in the strongest terms, niy 
coTuiction of your imiocince. 'I’lie result was as I expected. 
They w’ithdrew’ their offer, and declnied inidert.ikiiig the pnli- 
Jicntion ; expressing, however, their regiet that .Mr. llaiiki's 
siionld have aetetl in a manner which they themselves felt siif- 
licientlv comiiiced was nnw arrantahle. Here, then, all further 
jiroceedings must end nmil we fiear from yon. Longman and 
Co. advise you to prosecute IMr. Ikinkcs for the injury which 
you have sustained solely through his letter, and I eaniiot but 
agiee in tfiiiiking that >ou should entleavonr to have this (jncstitiu 
settled in .i court of justice, and to make up for }our hisses hy 
the recovery of ilamages. 

After all, vour work was con^-idered vahiulile, and the offer 
of a clear -lOOl. to an author entirely unknown to the jiuhlic, 
sufliciently eviiiceil this to be the ease. He not therefore dis- 
hearteneil ; and depeinl on it, that if jou liave any thing else 
readv , it will meet with a Iietter fate. I trust \ou wall hclieve 
that exertimi h.is not been wanting on niy fuirt, and that, should 
you need my services in futmc, they will be at >our command. 

I have undertaken to defray all the charges w'liicli Murray has 
been at in leeeiving your jiarcels, and they will amount, I hc- 
licN e, to neai I\ ’all.; wluai I know the exact sum 1 will let yon 
know. Heheve me to remain, my (h‘ar Hucknigliam, 

^'oijis ever sineerelv', 

H. hahinoTon. 

Calcutta, August .‘30, 1820. 

My dk \ ft Ha iii.vcton, 

I fulfil m^ promise of yi-sferday, by rtpiviug to your letter of 
.faniuirv, and the siijipleiueiitary one iif l\*bruary 28. Vour 
obtaining from Murray a copy of .Mr. Cifford^s letter, as well 

as that of Mr. Hankes, and your consulting Mr. A on the 

merits of the work, were all steps of which I must cordially 
approve. Vour apjdieation to Longman and Co., and the 
manner in vvliich you conducted your negotiation with them, 
was such as to deserve iny thanks in a still higher degree than 
theirs, which they so properly bestowed on you at its close. 


As to Mr. Cirtbrd’s harsh criticism, and his desire to have 
the hook submitteil to his censure and pruning before it 
went before the world, nobody can be at a loss toaemunt for it, 
when it is known that there are some j)assages in it which go 
to affect deeply the character of The Hnarterly Kevievv, of 
which he is the editor, as showing its criticisms on D’Anville, 
Dr. ('laike, and others, to be illiberal and erroneous Hut wc 
have been all much (taiitscd with the difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Clifford and IMr. A - - - , who both profess to li.ave read 
I the book, and to give their canrlid judgment on it, and who yet 
come to the most opposite conclusions. IMr. Cillbnl begins by 
saying, ^ It is certainly intcrcs/iti;^ aiul iniporfant in some degree 
and after more iilnisc and imccttcc in one i>age than his Divine 
Master or his apostles, of whose characters he .seems so jealous, 
ever vented on their bitterest enemies during the whole coiirsv 
I of their lives or writings, he conclmles with recommending the 
book to be published ; urging, however, that before this can be 
done, it must be wholly re-wrilten, as l)Itis|)heniy and obscenity 
aic so mixed up in every page, that it would imt be safe even to 
put it into the Iiand.s of the printeis (whom it would be certain of 
coirnpting), as they had souls to he saved as well as other 
people ! Without stopping to emjuire liow much this meek 
disciple c)f a master from w liose precepts he has profits d so little, 
liln fs the cause of (’liristiaiiity by supposing it to si and on so 
totteiing a foundation, that ‘ the explotled ravings of blasphemy, 
vented in the language of the brothel,’ (as he is pleased to stylo 
niy writings, ' cuidd even so corrupt the jiriiiters, that ilieir souls 
(v\liicli he lila ially supposes the) really have ', otherwise de.stined 
to he saved, shoulfl be sent to eternal perdition by the all-sub- 
duing and destroying power of my pen it will be woitli 

while to contrast it with that of IMr. A , which set ms it!* jicr- 

fect antipode. Both cannot be right, but 

‘ Wl lo shall deciile when doctors disagree, 

An<l soundest casuists doubt, like jou or mc?*> 

IMr. A— declares, in ojipositlon to Mr. (uiford, * that the 
author had not, like many, tinged his writings with his opiniona, 
and that these passages might, wilhout ant/ dif/icu/tj/, be altered.* 
For 111 ) own part, considering IMr, Ciitliiid’s known chiiracter 
as an abusive calumniator of every writer whose opinions ifo 
not come up to bis own standard; knowing liim to be an 
interested party in this case, as the book imtieached the accu- 
I racy of bis criticisms in Die Quarterly Review and, re- 

I gaiding IMr. A as a probably impartial man, I have no 

j hesitation in giving a decided prcferi-nce to his dictum in this 
I instance. The book may be dull, heavy, unlearned, and unin- 
! terestiiig ; this is a matter of opinion. 15ut the ab.sence of 
j blasplii-my and obscenity, which ^fr. (/inbrd siiys is mixed up 
[ in eveiy page, is a mere cpiestion fact ; and in this I think 

j Mr. A has not been mistaken, because, as far as I can 

j leiiiembor, tlK*re is, as he asserts, less vf o/nnion fw'wt^d up wdth 
i my narrative, than is lo be found in the writings of most other 
men. 

As to the conduct of the Bankes’s, 1 hold it lo be most un- 
warrantabli*. 'J'lie son proceeds on falsehoods /ra.uc// to hiinseif 
to be such ; but even if be bad supposed, or was (jiiite certain, 
that I hail copied any of bis notes, it was impossilile for him, 
wlihout having seen my book, to say that I had used them in 
the MS. sent liome fur publicutioii. Still less could the father 
vouch for the truth of his son’s stateinent.s ; and without knowin/> 
them to be true (for mg them was not sullicient), be was 
not warranted in writing a letter for the express purjiose of de- 
feating all my prospects, and indeed ellectually doing so. He 
says, on the information of his son, that 1 introducisl myself on 
the pre/i^nee of being the intimate friend of Colonel Mi.sset ami 
Mr. Burekliardt, and that, on the faith of this .si/ppovcc/ friend- 
ship, his son permitted me to accompany him, iktc. He means 
by this, of (‘ourse,tbut the pretence was n false one, and that the 
suppost (1 friendship did not exist. If it were true, there could 
be nothing to complain of. I u.sed, in fact, no pretence vvliat- 
ever, as I was in the eonvent of Jerusalem Injure IMr. Banke.s 
arrived, ami he introduceil himself to me; but if *1 had used 
such a pn tence, you, w ho were an ocular witness of llie friend- 
ship of Colonel Misset and Mr. Burekliardt lo me, during our 
joint stay in Egypt, before I .set out on this journey, know it to 
be true, that they w'ere, ns far as the wannest and most tineijui- 
vocal professions could go, both my open and avowed friends ; 
and Mr. Burckhardt's subsequent treachery, you yourself for- 
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tiinati ly haJ it in your power most effectually to expose. The 
full lefutatiori of the youn;re*r Mr. IJankes’s ealuninies will he 
found in the larf^e packet sent to you for iny defence, hut the 
conduct of the elder llankes I liave not, ] believe, there ttniched 
on. I Ii‘, upon the imTe <lictuin of hi*, son, who ha<l not seen mt- 
for tin ee years, and iny book not at all, puts Mr. IMurray ' on his 
j^nard against having any transactions with sucliati authcjr as Mr. 
Huckinghani,’ and also ‘ ag.iiiist laying before the i)ublic parts 
of a very extensive and curious tour in an imperfect state,* 
which, says hc‘, ‘ 1 hope and trust tliat iny son ina> he inducetl 
to submit to them in the best and most complete form that 
he can publish his valuable researches together, whenever he 
leturns.* 

r'iist of all, knowing nothing evil of my character, but by 
rejioif, be had no right to warn others to guard against it as 
a biifl one, particularly when transactions, such as mine witli 
3Ir. .Murray, might go forward, without necessary contaniin- 
Atioii, betw een a demon and an angel ; the one being in (.'alciitta 
and the other in London; ainl, moreover, particularly after a 
positive eugagemeiit had lieeri ratitie<l. Next, as he is not yet 
appointed a censor of the press by government, he had no 
authotity to <lecidi* whether a jmrt of an interesting and curious 
Umr might not be jls acceptable to llie public, if given early, as 
the whole of the said curious tour at the period of ids sun’s re- 
turn. Again, as be has not seen even this my ]nirt or at least 
be b.id no right to have seen it, and could only have done su 
through ]Mr. Murray’s treachery), lu‘ could no more ]>ronouiice 
tliat mine was ‘ in an imperfect state,’ than he couKi that his 
son’s * re'^earclies were valuable,’ or that they would be puli- 
lishe<l in the best and most connilete form. I.astlv , w hen aftir 
all tins unfounded calumny against u\y charoi h tif wliiih he 
km'w nothing, and a premature coudemiiatRin of my writings, 
w'hicli he couhi not honestly have .see;/, he procee<ls to say, ‘ you 
w'ill oblige, me by making known what J coiimmnicate wiili 
reganl to tin* character of Afr. Buckingham and his iiiteiuled 
woik, in any way that >ou may dtem most jiroper;’ surily, 
w'hen copies of this are sent into circulation through more 
channels than one, he is guilty of an unwarrantable lil>el on my 
cJiaracter, for which I am entitled to redress at law, 1 should 
be less confident in saying ail this to you were it iny solitary 
opinion (as I might suspect my judgim ut to be biassed by iny 
feelings ; l)ut it seems to be the opinion of Alessrs. lanigmaii 
and (Jo., in England, ami it is, without exception, the opinion 
of all niy friends here, that I should institute a prosecution 
.against AFr. Bankes the younger, Air. Baiikes the ehler, .iiui 
and Air. Alnrray, eitlier separately or collectively, as might be 
tleemeil best. Air. Gilford, (he critic, we shall leave to himself, 
and combat him when he cliuses to enter the lists, with his own 
weajions. 

If it had been possible to have put a locum tcnciLS in my 
place, who would liav e tione me jmtice while ubseiit, I should 
certainly have set olf for J^nglaiid tbrtluvilh. On the passage 
I might have got several volumes ready to have given the book- 
seller-, their choit e, and, after doing all that v\. is lueessary in 
England, h.ave returned here to itiy dutii-s again. But such a 
person is nut e.isily to he found, and iny present business is loo 
giKwl t») be hastily abamloiietl for any otliei, as it aifoids me a 
prospect of competence for my family; ami if 1 wcie entirely to 
forego my boUl lierc now, I know not wlu-re I should gam an- 
other. ihider the present impossilnhty, therefore, of my visit- 
ing England immediately, w'lthout great disiulvaiifage to iny 
future jirospccts, I have, wifli the advice ot my Iriends, had a 
power of attorimy prepared, autJiorising u prosecution against 
Air. William John Baiikes, the son, Henry Bankes, the f.i- 
ther, and .lohn Alurray, publisher, for damages sustained 
by the defamation of the first, the (hi eat aivl forbidding letter 
of the second, and the breach of positive engagement of the 
third, in conseijuence of which 1 have already sustained losses 
here, in the withdrawal of monies deposited for the travels, in 
tlic Cialumnies spread abroad regarding the book as a ft>ul pla- 
giarism, nifecting my character and g.iiiis in other respects, 
and the impossibility of my receiving any fartlier subscriptions, 
though, oil the average, I had live or six names sent me every 
month. Ad<l to this, the positive loss of so much iiumey as 
the MS. would have brought me in EJngland at the time, the 
loss of the fair foundation it might have laid for a future fa- 
vourable reception of other works, and the diminislicd value of 
the book when it may appear, from delay, and from the 
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probable previous publication of Air. Bankes on the same 
.siihject. 

I iiave implicit confidence in your judgment, and sliall al- 
ways leiiiain, niy dear Buhington, 

Your obliged and grateful friend, 

J. S. BUCKING HAAl. 

7^Iu* next letter that was received from Mr. Habington, 
f cnitaiiied a new chi.rge of ^ imprisonment,* but sneces*.- 
fully rebutted the imputation of my' having copied Mr. 
Bankcs’s drawings. It was as follows : — 

Aldermaiibury, Alarch 12. 

AIV DFAR Brcx'ivr.HAM, 

I wrote you a long letter in January’’, and another on the 
28tli ultimo, staling in detail the causes which Imve put a stop, 
for the present, to all proceedings regarding the publication of 
your travels, and enclosing a numherof papers (copies) connected 
\v illi the subject. 1 now find, however, on looking over the 
contents 1)1 my desk, that I must, by some accident, have 
omitted to enclose one of the most important of these, namely, 
a copy of the agreement wliieh Alessrs. I.onginan and Co. 
were willing to enter into, but whicli they retracted on the 
perus.il of All*. Bankes’s letter. In furnishing you with this, 
.IS I now do, I may as well make this shoil letter a kiml of ab- 
sTiMcf of the contents of the last, so th.at it in.av serve the pur- 
pose »)f a duitlii’ate. On taking charge of your papers, I suh- 
liiilted the AI .S. to Air. A. A , whose opinion respect- 
ing it you have, anti by his means T obtained an ailvaritageou*. 
intioductitm to I.ongman and ('o. 'Hiev could not be pre- 
vailed oil tt> iindeitake your work on the scale vvliicb y'ou had 
anticipated, but inatie the enclosed oiler in writing, after Iiav- 
iiig proposed a still less ativantageous one verbally. AVIiile 
consulting with friends respecting the acceptance of it, which 
y'tni may* suppose was a very doubtful point, I receivetl fioni 
Air. Alackintosb the letter wliicli Air. Bankes wrote to Murray” 
about you, in which he .asserts that under pretence of intimacy 
with Air, Burckhardt and C’olonel Alissett, \ on had become 
acquainted with his son in Syria, and bad obtained a copy of 
parts of his Journal, wliicli you are now about to publish. He 
concludes by warning Air. Alurray against a person of your 
cbar.icter. It is solely on account of lliis letter that Alessrs. 
Longin.in and (\). di’cline to publish your work, and this was 
no lioiiht the stunibling-block with Aliiiray. Since I wiote 
to you 1 have become acijiiainted with Dr. Aleryon, Lady 
Hester .Stanliope’s |>hysiciaii. He lias mentioned to me the 
cireun j'.tance of your h.iv iiig been imjirisoiu-d by Air. Buiker 
in .Syria, but states that there is a diversity of opinion respect- 
ing the justice of that gentleman’s proceedings. 

I was much relieved, on show ing Dr. Aleryoii y'our \ ignettes, 
to tiiui Unit he did not rectignire more than one or two as 
m-siMuriMJ Ai’ Ai.r. Air. Bankes’s drawings, nil of u'/iicit l:u 
bod >ccu. As for y*oar motcnol^, wliieh alone you are aeciRcd 
by Air. Bankes, sell, of Iiaving copied from bis son, I feel 
contident that they must be your own. I have too gotnl .in 
opinion of y»>ur honour, your judgment, and your t.ilcnts, to 
think you eiiher capable or desiious of publisbiiig tlie observ- 
ations of another on what you yourself have seen. 

Youis, ever, 

B. BABINGTON. 


S\Ir.sxrs. L(')}omnn find Co.’.v jigreemoiL 

Alessrs. Longman and Go. present tlicir compliments to Air 
Babiiigton. 'I'hey hav e reconsiiU red the siibjei t ol Air. Biuk- 
ingbam’s AI S. \*c. and beg to piopose to publish the woik on 
the following plan; — to print the ALS in one ipiai to v olume, 
with a .v7tv/iwa of the drawings, including (lu- map and the 
gi oiind- plans, sO as to lorm .i hook tv> sell for three guineas. 
Alessrs. Longman and C’o. to lu- at the entire expense of the 
publication, and to give the aiillior out of the .5(10 copies 
which they shall print, 1 2o foi himself, to be disposed of only 
in India,* as a consideration for the copy-right. These, of 
course, at the retail price, would be equivalent to marly -fOO/. 
It is not the intention of Alessrs. Longman and Co. to engrave 
any of Casas’s large views. 

raternobtcr-Uovv, IVb. 19, IS20. 
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Messrs, Longman and Co's Withdrawal, 

■Messr*. Longman an<l Co. present their compliments to 
Mr. Babington, and, from the perusal of Mr. Batikcs*s letter*, 
they regret they must decline tlic publication of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Travels ; and, consequently, they withdraw the proposal 
they made for the publication of that work, in their no'e of the 
1 9th instant. At the same time, ^Messrs. Longman and Co. 
beg to return IMr. Babiiigton their very best thanks for his 
very handsome and candid conduct in the negotiation. 

Paternoster- How, Feb. ‘J6, 1820. 

Mr. Buckingham's Reply to the foregoing letter of 
Afr. Ihibington. 

The origiiuil of the following was sent by the Revci end 
Young, LL.l). per ship Belle Alliance, Captain Rolfe, 
and duplicate by Major W. Colehrookc, II. A. per ship 
Albion, both left in January 1821. 

Calcutta, Sunday, Dec. JJl, 1820. 

My DiAR Bauington, 

I embrace the first moment of leisure I can command, to 
reply to jour kind letter of the 12th of IVlarcIi, per ship Ileroinc 
(wliich, from that vessel having touched at several places on her 
way out, lias only reached me three days ago, though we have 
London papers to the end of July in town). As it is mostly 
an abstract of iihat you wrote before, and to which 1 have al- 
ready rejilied at gnsat length, I shall confine myself to the 
points in it which are neiv. 

Tlie agreeim nt of IMessr.s. Longman, of which you enclose 
a ropy is, I think, a very liberal one, and such as, I liope, 
they will still he induced to follow' up, when they shall he put 
in possession of the full refutations of ISlr. Bankes’s false and 
scandalous charges ; aud tliis agreement having been deparuA 
fiom entirely on account of Bankes’s asjiersiofis through his 
father, forms, in the opinion of legal men here, a just groiiml 
for an action of damages. I am glad you have seen Dr. 
Merjon, as, indeed, I should he rejoiced to learn that you had 
fallen in with an\ other person fioni that quarter of the world, 
to consult ami examine about iny movements and cliaractcr; 
because 1 am satisfied tliat the more they are probed and en- 
(juired into, tlie more 1 shall appear to have been unjustly ca- 
lumniated. Die Aleppo story, which ho mentions to you, I 
thought you had fully known, for It was detailed at length in 
tlie .small books of my notes, the whole of which were in your 
possession during niy stay at Madras, and tlie only reasiin 1 did 
not advert to it again in my late eorrespontleiice with you, was 
simply that T <lid not imagine it would liavo any bearing on 
the question at issue, ft)r I have really nothing to disguise or 
suppress t»f any kind whatever. As it has been mentioned, 
however, to my disadvantage, and called an ‘iinprisonineiit,’ 
which term alone sliows how much it has been inis<'oiiceived, 1 
enclose you an extract of the whole affair from iny original notes, 
written at Aleppo, wherein you will see wliethcr Mr. Barker 
was justilied in his treatment of me or not. The outline of the 
case was this : — 

Dn my leaving Alexandria, as you know, IVfr. Lee gua- 
ranteed the payment of my expensc.s to India, furnishing 
xnc w itli some ready cash ft»r iny journey to Aleppo, and 
giving me .i letter of credit on Mr. Barker there for such 
money as I might need for the rest of my journey, without 
specif} ing the sum. On niy landing on the coast of Syria, 1 
was driven l>y varitms causes detailed in my journal to move in 
a direction contrary to that originally proposed; and at last 
seeing little hope of getting on with any speed by way of 
Ale])po, I attempted to gt* from Nazareth, when I parted with 
IVIr. Bankes there, by w’ay of Assail and the Desert east of the 
Dead Sea to Baghdad, as I had heard of such a road being 
practicable. As it was doubtful, however, 1 made provision 
for my returning to Damascus incase of failure, and to pursue 
my original plan at leisure, since it w’as too late to hope to 
reach India after these delays, for tJie particular monsoon 1 was 
expected to come back by. I could not get on by this desert 
route, and came hack to Damascus, through the Hauran. I 
reached there in great distress, suffering much in health, and 
being destitute or nearly so of money. As I had my original 

* T^ctter of the elder Bankes to Murray. 


letter of credit on Mr. Barker still with me*, I showed it to 
Mr. Chaboceitti, a French merchant there, who, on the faith of 
it, caslied for me a bill of 1 ,000 piastres on Mr. Barker at 
Aleppo, to whom I wrote, enclosing a copy of my letter of 
credit, and apprising him of what 1 Imd done, reserving the 
original till 1 came to .see him myself. From this letter being 
couched in what Mr. Barker thought unniercaulile terms, and 
naming no limited .sum, he suspected it wa.s a forgery of mine, 
protested my bill, and returned it to Mr. Chaboccau. It w'as 
immediately given out that J was a swdndler ; and but for Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s infiuence, wdiicli she exercised by wTiting to 
all the ('’onsuls, and other people in my w'ay, to as.surc them 
she was satisfied of Mr. If arker’s suspicions being unfounded, 
and taking on herself the responsibility of their letting me pass 
unmolested, I should have been arrested, and, perhaps, impri- 
soned, as a swindler, on the road. 

At length, however, I reached Aleppo, in entire ignorance 
all this while of the clamour abroad against me, and waited on 
Mr. Barker in expectation of a kind reception. I was met 
by him with great coldness, and oliliged to put up at a caia- 
vanserai instead of at his house, where I remained at perfect 
liberty, however, and not in any shape under tlie least restraint, 
until my baggage came from Latukea, that I might produce 
my original letter of credit, and set all to rights. In the 
mean time Mr. Bankes arrived at Aleppo, was much shocked 
at my treatment, called to see me in my quarters, solicited me 
to lei him take me to Mr. Barker’s, wliom lie had a.ssiiretl of 
my being incapable of tlie deception he thought me guilty of, 
and behaved to me tliroiighout with great kindness and frieiid- 
sliip. I was firm, however, and would not move until iny 
baggage came, when I sent Mr. Lee’s letter, which convinced 
Mr. Ifarkcr of his error; and then he himself waited upon me 
in the caravanserai, to exjires.s his regret, to make apologies, 
and to repair his conduct by every thing in his power, lie ac- 
cordingly took me to the foreign consuls on a visit of ceremony 
and introduction, lodged me in his house, where 1 remained 
with Mr. Bankes for st veral dajs, showed me every lionoin 
and attention, advanced inc all the money I needed, made a 
bargain vvilli a Moosnl merchant to make me one of his jiarl v 
on the journey to that city, .sent his brother several miles out ot‘ 
town with me when vve set out, and in sliori by a train of good 
deeds attached me very much to liiin, and made me entirely 
forget all that had Inqipened before. 

I have since heard, through Mr. Ilich at Baglidad, that some 
weeks after 1 had left .Aleppo, Mr. Baiker receiveil a ktter 
from Alexandria, stating tliat Mr. Briggs had arrived at ihni 
place, had disapproved entirely of IMr. Lee’s project, and of 
his undertaking to jiay for my journey, and liaving learnt that 
I had been much longer getting to Alejqio than was expected, 
Iiad written to Mr. Ifarker to say that, if the money for mv 
journey hail not been advanced, he was not to do so; nrul if it 
had, he was to write on to Baghdad to Mr. Uieh to authoiise 
him to recover it, as I had not made the haste 1 ought to havo 
done, and luul therefore forfeited my claim to their stipulation 
of pajing my expenses. I sltall not stop to say how' unhand- 
some tliis return was for my endeavours in their service. You 
rememhor well enough that when I was at Alexandria, I sliould 
not have thought of setting out again to India, imleed I luul 
not the means, were it not for tlie pressing instances of Mr. 
Lee, who voluntarily ollered to pay my way, on Briggs and 
Co.’s account. No time was limited, no route was positively 
fixed, and no sum was named. It was generally undersUMid 
that I .sliould go as quickly and as cheaply as I could, and that 
whatever the actual cost wa.s 1 should be repaid. Kvery one 
must know that to me, who had a dependent family in Fngland, 
the mere payment of my actual expenses (which W'as all they 
promised or 1 claimed), was but a poor remuneration for all the 
risks find inconvenience of a journey to India by land, the loss 
of all the time it occupied, and the probable chance of being 
sent out of tlie country a second lime for the want of a licence 
when I got there. But to give orders to arrest me, and stop 
all iny supplies in the nriiddlc of Asia, leaving me* no means of 
going forward or returning, w'as an act of cruelty and barba- 
rity which until then 1 thought no Knglish gentleman could be 
capable of, more particularly as I hud done iny best to get on, 

• It was sent over, with my other pajiers niid baggage, from 
Seyda to Damnscus. 
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whatever tlicy might Iiavc thought ; and the impediments of a 
disturbed country, unsafe routes, sickness, &c. by which I was 
so constantly obstructed, were not of my own seeking, nor 
witliin my power to remedy. This order of theirs w'as, how- 
ever, ineffectual; for long before it had even reached Mr. Itich 
at Baghdad, I was at the end of my land journey in Persia, 
and soon after arrived in India, where the lied Sc*a scheme 
ended ; and after losing a wliole year in time and having not 
one rupee of reward beyond the actual payment of my ex- 
pensesj, I was thrown coinj)ktely on my own bottom, and 
obliged to look out for employment to get my bread. 

1 entered then, as you know', on the command of the ship 
Uuniai/oon Shaky for a voyage to llussorah. This I made, 
and on my return to lloinhay, Mr. I3ri{.^gs Iiimself was there. 
A demand was now made by him on me, to refiiiid the whole 
of tJie money I had received on their account ffjr my journey, 
on the plea that I luul not made the best of my w'ay across, 
and that, lliorcfore, the pur])osc which I set out to accomplish 
was not ellccteil. I replied, that it w’as no ])art of our stipu- 
lation, that my expenses were to be paid \f the object of the 
lied Sivi trade succet dedy or to be rtfundrd if it did not suc^ 
cct'd ; for on such uncertain conditions 1 couhl not have •►et 
out. My jouriv w'as simply to bring to India the original of 
a treaty of commerce w'ilh Mohammed Ali Pasha, to which I 
W'as 11 party, promising security and easy duties to such mer- 
chants in lloinhay as chose to rely on his faith, and to follow’ 
tliis up by any thing 1 might think useful to be added in con- 
firmation of this from my own knowledge. d’his journey / 
did perform ; this treaty I did bring; and these rejuesentalioiis 
I did make. In the execution of this task I bad met wiib 
unexpected and nnsoiiglit obstacles, which notlnng but gieat 
tjcrscveraiice couhl overcome. I had been several times in 
danger of losing my life, and was delayed by sickness; hut 
during the wlutlc of this protracted ])criod of nearly twelve 
month.s, I had spent only about 'KX)/. sterling. INIy friends in 
Bombay, indeed, said, 1 w-as not only fully entitleil to this, 
but that, if Mr. Briggs had done his duty, he would have made 
me a present of ^K-K)/. besides, as salary for that period. 
However, 1 claimed n(» more than 1 ha<l aelually spent; while 
he dernande<l it liack again, knowing at the same time tlmt I 
was deeply in debt, and had not a rtipec in the world ! In this 
dilemma, I agreed to refer it to arbitration, letting him select 
one judge, myself another, and these two between them a 
thir<l ; this he refused, by saying, that the liberality of Indian 
arbitrations would grant rne rupees instead of shillings, and 
thal 1 should be sure of loo favourable an award. He then 
consented to receive back lialf; expressing liis con>ictiuii at 
the same time, that tlie whole KXV. had been sjjcnt on the 
journey, and his belief that no portioh had been apjilied nn- 
nc<*essarily, as lie could not conceive a journey oeciijiying so 
much time being made for less money ; but it was my claim 
to anjy part itf it that he resisted; and he spoke of this compro- 
mise of half, as a fa^our, threatening that if I di<l not accede, 
he would coiunience an action in the courts of law fur the 
whole. I was, myself, pw.*pared to do any thing that was 
just, but my friends wislied me to do that whicli was most 
prudent. .Mr. bask ine and Wedderlmrn w ere both of opinion, 
tliat though J had right on my side, yet, if I made it a matter 
of law, I iniglil in its uncertainty he cast in damages ami costs; 
and even if I gi>t oil’, that expenses might fall on me as heavy 
as tlie 1X30/. demanded. I was, therefore, advised to consent, 
and accordingly I gave to Mr, Biiggs three proinissoiy notes, 
one for 50/. at six months, one for .10/. at twelve months, and 
one for ICK3/. to be paid on the publication of iny 'IVavels in 
Palestine; for, he said, as iny observations on that country 
could not have been made, had it not been for my mission for 
his house, it was right they should participate in the profits ! 
He then gave me a letter, of which I enclose a copy, absolving 
me from all claims on the part of liis establishment. The tw’o 
50/. notes I liav'c paid off' since I have been in Calcutta, tlie 
100/. note is lodged with ^Messrs. Kemington and Crawdbrd in 
Bombay ; o^-ul will be paid when the Inrok is out. 

I believe that almost all I have said to you here, is known 
to you already: but since the Aleppo alfair w'as not familiar to 
your recollection, I W’ouhl rather tire you w'ith a long story, 
than leave any room to suppose that I had any thing in luy 
own breast which I would willingly conceal from you. I add 
an extract from a letter of Bady Hester Stanho])c’s, also re- 


ceived since I have been in Calcutta, to show how' she refers t<^ 
and .speaks of Mr, Barker’s behaviour to me. 

From the very strong party which will be funned against me 
in England, with all the wealth and infiueticc of tlie Bankes 
family, as u'eil as the religious and political bigotry of Tlie 
Quarterly Review and its satellites, arranged in direct hostility 
to any thing bearing iny name, I am prepared for a flood of 
calumny to be spread over the world, and to sec iny nanve 
coupled with all tliat is unprincipled and abominable; but I 
feel with Shakspcarc ‘ 'i'hricc is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.* I am strong in my innocence; and* powerful n& is the 
host against which I have to contend, 1 may be overwhelmed for 
a moment, but they shall not bear me for ever down. I count 
it, my dear Babington, one of the greatest blessings that could 
have befallen me, to have my cause in your hands. I have 
only to say, therefore, what I have so often said before : — Act 
exactly for me as you w'ould do for yourself; no manccuvcring 
or concealment is necessary, nor could either you or I descend 
to it, if it were ; so that the frank and straight-forward course 
of honourable and conscious integrity is all wc need for our 
victory. AVith best regards to all your res[>ected family, be- 
lieve me always, 

My dear Babington, 

Your grateful and faithful friend, 

J. S. Bl CKINGHAM. 

The letters and original notes reft.rred to in the fore- 
going letter, were shown to a friend in C’alciitla, before they 
were sent oflj and returned with the accompanying note. 
Dkar B. 

I retuiu Lady Hester’s and Mr. Banker's letters, and your 
‘ four -inch* book of notes. They contain enough to satisfy 
impartiality, that you Iiunc been foully miHrepresented ; and 
^ our friends, that you are a martyr to the vanity, insolence, 
and cruelty of disappointed competitors. 

You IS faithfully, 

Sunday. 

Tha ucknowledgincnt of Mr. Briggs, also referred to 
in the foregoing, is still in my possession. The [iromissory 
notes tliere eniiineraied have all now been paid. The 
following is a co[> 3 ’ of tlie letter: — 

Siu, Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Bombay. 

Ill consequence of your engsiging to jmy the sum of two 
hundred pounds sterling, to the onler of my house at Alexan- 
dria, under the firm of Briggs and C'o. viz, 
jL50 — at six months from this date ; 

50 — at twelve months ditto ; 

UK) — on the day of the puhlicatioii of your Travels 

through I’alestine, ^S:c. for which you have given 

me three promissory notes in duplicate, I hereby 

declare tliat on payment of the same, all claims of 

my house on you will be discharged, and the present shall be 
considered a final settlement. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

For BRIGGS and Co.— S. BRIGGS. 

Bombay, l8th March, 1818. 

Tlio nc.\t letter that is of ni\y importance to be minlc 
known, is the I’ollowing acknowledgment of my first 
Idler, w hich preceded tlie notarial papers, having reached 
home: — 

17, Aldemianbnry, Feb. 18, 1821. 

My dear Buckincih \m, 

I have receiveil your letter by the Fame, dated the 22d of 
June last, in which you give me an account of the nature of 
your acciuaintance and connection w ith Mr. B.-inkcs, jun., and 
state to me the siibstanco of the aeeus.itions whicli he has 
charged upon j'ou in a letter from J hebes, v\ritteii in June, 
1819. You v^ill Jong since have been made acijuainted, 
through the medium of my communications, ns well as those 
of Mrs. Buckinghaiu, with the particulars that have taken 
place with regard to your work. On that head, therefore, I 
need only say, that cv'ery thing remains as when I w njte to you 
last. The full communications by the Vittoria, Captain Driver, 
to w'liich you now allude, have not vet arrived, and 1 of course 
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sliall takf no incaMiro NxliaU'Vpr, until I receive then) In tlie 
mean lime, for iny'»elf, 1 am relieved of much anxiety on your 
account, from what you have already stated ; and the origimil 
scraps of notes nhieh have been deliveretl me by >our desire 
through Mrs. nuckinghain, convey a siitficient conviction of 
the purity of your conduct in this unpleasant business, at least 
to your own friends. If your case be niade out as s.itisfac- 
torily as I have no douht it will he, it occurs to me, as well as 
to one or two friends, whom I have consulted, that it would be 
far better to publish the whole transaction, letters, &c., and lot 
the public judge between you. You will thus appear in the 
arena on e<jual terms with your antagonist ; your character will 
be as completely cleared as if you obtained a verdict in a court 
of law ; and ns many more people will read your defence in 
tills way than would ever hear of it as a law proceeding, your 
interest, as far as the sale of your book is concerned, would be 
as effectually served, as if you got damages of three or four 
hundred pounds, which is the most that you can expect. Adieu, 
xny dear Buckingham, for the present, and believe me, as sin- 
cerely as ever. Yours, B. BABINGTON. 

The next letter that reached ine after the receipt of the 
papers above referred to, was the following : — 

17, Aldennanbury, April 28. 

Mv DEAll BnCKINOHAM, 

I received, about six weeks since, the very full ami satisfac- 
tory communications which you have sent me, in refutation of 
the charges brought against you hy Mr. Banke.s. Being at 
Cambridge %vhen these papers arrived, atid keeping the latter 
half of the term, 1 was unable to absent myself from the Univer- 
sity even for a single day, and I was therefore obliged to commu- 
nicate niy wishes by a letter, which caused some delay. It xvns 
tlie advice of rny friends to lay the matter before Lougmari 
and Co., who, if they were convinced of tlie justice of your 
cause, would publish your work without any further dillieulty. 

1 am happy to inform you, that on the adoptitm of this course, 
the result has turned out as was lioi>ed. Messrs. Longman and 
Co., after a careful perusal of your letters and documents, be- 
came convinced of tlie unjust treatment which you had received 
from Mr. Bankes, and declared their willingness to publish 
your W'ork on the same terms which they had offered a year 
before. To these terms 1 have thought it for your interest to 
agree ; for 1 am persuaded, as indeetl are several friends, whom 
I liave consulted, that they arc as good as could ho procured 
from any publisher, and as advantageous as any author could 
expect for his first book of travels, and that a single quarto. I 
believe 1 furnished you with a copy of Messrs. Longman and 
Co.*s letter, but lest you should not have it hy you, I may re- 
mind yoii, that the terms of agreement are, that you are to h;ivo 
125 copies of the W'ork, to be sold only in India, and that 
I.ongman and Co. arc to be at all expenses of ])ubIication. 
Longman and Co. w ill not themselves send any copies to India 
on their ovv n account. The work was announced as in course 
of publication in tbreo of the principal newspapers a w eek ago, 
and I have not heard that Mr. Bankes has held any coinmuni- 
tion with Longman in consotjuence. The latter is in jio^sessioii 
of your documents, so as to be in a condition to answer him if 
he should think fit to come forward. With regartl to the text 
of the worl' itself, T must candidly confess, that I fear it will 
be thouglit deficient in incident ; and that those who know you 
will feel that you have not sufficiently enlivenefl it w ith those 
anecdotes and observations on men and manners, wiiicli, tra- 
velling as an Arab, you had so good an opportunity of making, 
and w’hicli, that you actually did make, is evinced by the enter- 
taining and instructive tenor of your personal conversation. 
Any one who should form an estimate of your talents and 
habits of thinking from your book, would, 1 am confident, un- 
derrate you. These appear to me to he the points most open 
to criticism, hut 1 should be sorry that you supposed me in- 
sensible on the other hand of very considerable merits. The 
clearness of your descrijitions, the air of truth throughout the 
xvhole w ork, tlie industry with which you have amassed a copious 
stock of information, and digested it into a perspicuous narra- 
tive, arc not only matters of commendation, hut must excite 
astonishment in all who w’ill consider the hurried manner in 
which you passed through tjic country which you describe. 
The novelty of some portigns of your work will, I have little 


doubt, be more than a balance for tlie want of interest in othei 
parts; and I confidimtly hope that on the whole you will be 
supported by a numerous class of readers. lAingmaii and Co. 
inform me that they liope to effect the piihlicalioii of the work 
by the In-ginning of June. It will certainly he ns mucli their 
interest ns your own to use all expedition, and 1 tliereloie have 
some reason for believing that they are nof likely to del.iy much 
licyond the time T have inetitioncNl. I w'ould not advise, how- 
ever, your announcing any thing precise with regard to time, 
until you hear further from me on the subject. In tlie nioiin 
time, believe me to remain, my dear Biiekingliam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

B. BABINGTON. 

Soon after this, a private letter was reccivctl by me 
from England, from a most unexceptionable quarter, the 
original of which is still with me, or which the following 
extract will be sufficient : — 

You are not the only person wlio has suffered from Mr. 
Bankcs*s aspersions. iSr. M‘ Micliel, in the course of convers- 
ation, stated that he had learned through his publisher, Murray, 
that Mr. Legh, the Egyptian traveller, had lately rcccivcsd 
a most extraordinary letter from Mr. Bankes, accusing him 
of having copied his, Mr. Bankes's notes; although Dr. 
M‘Michel stated, tliat, to his certain knowledge, his friend 
]Mr. Legh had never seen any one of Mr, Bankes's notes. A 
Captain Mangles, also, wlio was about to publish his travels, 
had received some accusations or threats from the same quarter. 
Dr. M‘Michcl is himself an autJior of repute, and these cir- 
cumstances coming from him are, I have no doubt, correctly 
stated. 


The foregoing documents were all included in 
the Calcutta Journal of the 1.5th of August; and 
the Kith and 17th passed without much advert- 
ence to the .subject of this controver.sy in tl)e public 
prints of Calcutta, when, on the 18tli of Augu.st, a 
letter appeared in the Indian John Bull, calculated, 
if unrefuted, to create a most injurious impression. 
On the 19th, the day following, it was republished, 
for the sake of being accompanied by its proper 
refutation, and preceded by the following intro- 
duction : — 

I had siipiioscd, in common I believe with most other 
persons, that the Travels in Palestine would have re- 
mained unnoticed by fhe newspapers for a great length 
of time to come, jit least, if not for ever. There arc some 
busy meddlers, however, who are not so easily satis^ed, 
and who think, perhaps, that there is no more limit to the 
patience of others, than there is to the scepticism and ill- 
nature of themselves. Be it so: — I am ready to meet 
every ciujuiry that can be made, either publicly or pri- 
vately, and to satisfy every doubt that can be urged, 
either through the medium of the press, or by the exhibi- 
tion of original documents to any persons w-ho niay desire 
to sec tliem, and w ill do me the lionour of a visit for that 
purpose. 

The book has hern now upwards of three months in 
India. It has been read, as I (rappen to know, by many 
persons here, for the express purpose of searching after 
blemishes, and great indeed w-as the disappointment that 
attended their search, 'fhey have waited patiently, how- 
ever, for the Quarterly iieviewers, and they have now 
seen that with all the learning, all the influence, and all 
the malignity that even Mcy could bring to bear on this 
levoted volume, having months before them to rirepare 
for the dissection and disembowelling which they in- 
tended to give it, without mercy towards thc'author, or 
consideration for his character or feelings, the painful 
struggles of the labouring mountain have ended in the birth 
of something more contemptible than even that which the 
poet chose as the emblem of disappointed expectation. 

It might have been expected, it I were realty so incom- 
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potent to write a book, as Mr. Bankes bas pretended, that 
home rcmnrknldc difference of style and matter would 
huN e been observed between the first portion of my vo- 
lume, wiitten before I joined, and the last portion of it, 
wTitten after 1 quitted my fellow traveller, as well as 
the portion between these, which related to the period 
when we were both together. All the details of the 
vovage and journey from Alexandria to Jeriihalein were 
wi itten btfoty 1 ever saw Mr. Bankes, and related to 
pljiccs at which Mr. Bankes had never been. All the de- 
tiiils whjch followed the return from Jerash, including the 
journey to the Lake of Tiberias, Naplous, and other parts, 
were written after we had separated ; niul the binall por- I 
tion relating to Geraza and Gamala, which we visited 
together, does not even in oiiantity form more than one- 
fourth of the whole book. The preface, which is perhaps 
the best written portion of the whole, was moreover com- 
posed at the residence pf Colonel Mackenzie in Calcutta, 
where the aid of Mr« jSankes could not well have been re- 
ceived. /Yet amon^all the Reviewers, and all the readers, 
as far asT have yet heard, no one has made a single remark 
as to any slight shade of difference even betw'ccn the one 
portion and the other, in the style, the matter, the learn- 
ing, the reasoning, or any other feature of the whole; 
but, as if it were destined that The Quarterly should par- 
ticularly distinguish itself by its absurdities in this contro- 
versy,^ has not duly omitted all notice of any discrepancy 
of tW nature jjlliided to, but it has chosen the eery time 
wheA it is saidthat 1 had abandoned tny own imperfect 
guidance to my reliance on my better informed 

companion, Mr^ankes, for the greatest blunders that arc 
to be found in my l)ook, namely, those relating to Geraza 
and Gamala, the only two places we visited together ! It 
would have been logical as well as charitable in .those who 
thought these blunders provedy (though I have shown on 
what a shallow foundation they weie assumed to be such,) 
to have concluded that the author, wbo.se book presented 
but few errors when he was alone, w hile it abounded with 
blunders when he copied from another, was not quite so 
ignorant as his companion ; and that his hook would, ac- 
cording to their own showing, have been a much better one, 
if his ‘ well-informed’ companion had never fallen across 
his path 1 

But enough of 'J’hc Quarterly, which never plunged 
more deeply in the mire of contradiction than on this 
occasion; and enough too of Mr. Bankes, who lues been 
now six years (since IHKi)* possessed of leisure, fortune, 
influence, health, and all other requisites, and who hai. 
never yet produced a volume out of all his ‘ valuable 
and accurate materials;’ not from want of will, it must 
be evident, for his desires are sufficiently made known in 
die Review : but for the want of that industry and ability 
which he envies and hales so much in other>, because it 
enables them under every disadvantage to carry away 
honours that he would monopolise to himself, without 
having the energy to contt'iul for them through those 
strug^es by which alone reputation can he won. 

1 turn from this long digression, to notice a letter 
which appeared in the John Bull of Saturda>, and to 
comply with the suggestion oflered by the writer of it. 

I hail said that the inanuscript of the Travels in Palestine 
was placed in the late Bishop's hands ; that it remained in 
his iK>s8ession several weeks ; that he read sonic portions 
of It, and ]>ermittcd the use of his name as apiiroving 
generally of the nature of the undertaking, and iiiaking no 
objection to its moral tendency or criticid inaccuracy ; the 
cniendatious made by his lordship being of too triHiiig a 
nature to deserve either of these appellations. The prin- 
cipal motive of stating these facts, was to show that it 
was impossible that any person, having a design hoUilc to 
religion or morality, could in his senses ask a bishop to 

Now eight years, in 1824. 


revise his writings; and equally impossible that a book 
said to contain even now ‘ a sneering and irreverent tone 
in almost every para^ravli wliere matters connected with 
sacred history are spoken of*,’ could remain in the 
bishop’s {losscssion for several weeks without his meeting 
with viany siu’h passages, as he did read several parts of 
it, and without his returning the whole with indignation, 
at his being so grossly insulted. The result was, however, 
that long after the manuscript was returned and sent to 
Kngland, I had the pleasure to he numbered among the 
Bishop’s guests, ilining at his table, and frequently con- 
versing with him at his own house, at the College, then 
in Chowringhee, at Colonel Mackenzie’s, and elsewhere, 
on the subject of the Travels in Palestine, without hearing 
from him a word that gave me reason to suppose his 
lordship thought otherwise than favourably of them. 

At length, however, when the late vestry discussions 
were agitated in Calcutta, and 'motives of hostility to 
the church’ were falsely imputed as the ground of 
sition to the doctrines of self-clccdon and irrcspons&le 
trust, the Bishop heard, and perhaps with pain, that 
various rumours were abroad regaruing myself and my 
Travels ; and the natural conscouencc of his hearing only 
one side of the question was, no aouht, an alarm fbr his own 
reputation, and a fear that he had given the sanction of 
his name to something that was not worthy such an ho- 
nour. At length, when Mr. Bankes’s and Mr. Murray’s 
conduct heenme distinctly known, 1 addressed the Bishop 
on the subject, and received soon after his lordsbip^s 
reply. Delicacy on my part to the memory of this la- 
mented nrclate, prevented my giving these letters a place 
ainoug tiie others published a few days ago; but as they 
are now demanded of me by a person who asserts that the 
Bishop saitl what he did not say, I shall best show tny 
respect to his memory by printing the letters in question, 
to which 1 shall append only a few brief remarks, and 
leave the public, as before, to judge the merits of the case 
for themselves. 

I shall first, however, insert the letter to the editor of 
the John Bu.l, of (.’ulculta, which has called forth this fioiii 
me. Ills necessary lor my justification, and is as follow s ; — 

7h the Kditor (f John Jiidh 

SiK, 

I liavo not read the < Travels in Palc.silne,’ tlu-refore I can 
he no judge of their merit ; but as I understand a ditTerence of 
opinion does exist on that point, I cannot hut think the author 
should ha»’e felt some delicacy in bringing forward the name of 
our late higlily estimxitcd jirelate, as an approver of his work, 
unless he is able to prove the correctness of Ids assertion. 1, 
too, will assert iny belief that the late Bishop estimated Mr. 
Buckingham's work very differently from what the author lus 
been j>leaserl to declare to the public ; that after a cursory in> 
spection he returned the MS., informing the author Ar hnd not 
hud lime to reud it, hut that on looking into it here and tliere 
he t»b'^ei\ed some passages so ubtectianuLli', and others 50 differ^- 
cut from the statements if former accredited trave/le'is, tJiat he 
recoinmeiuled a careful reMsion of the work pie\iously to its 
publication. (Query, has not one volume been curtailed?) 
1 do not speak from authority, but no doubt there are persons 
in this settlement whose intimacy with the late Bishop w'ill en- 
able them to contrailict this statement, if it is not generally 
ct>rrecl. The best explanation on the part of the author, will 
la; the pubbcttlu)n of the Bishop's Utter. ^ ^ 

Boitaconnah, August 1:3. 

To satisfy this cm|uircr that I have nothing to conceal, 
and that the Bishop himself, amid all his timid, but \et 
jierhaps pardonable alarm on this subject, did not remem- 
ber any such objections ns those put into his mouth by- 
Mr. X.X., I give here iny letter to the Bishop, and his 
lordship’s reply: — 

* Quarterly Ueview, vol. xxvi, p. 378. 

4 M 
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the Riffht Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta^ 

My Lord, 

Some unpleasant and unexpected obstacles having been 
thrown in the vi^ay of the immediate publication of my book, 
the * Travels in I’nlestine/ which is likely to be delayed for 
some months to come, 1 feel it as a duty 1 owe to your lord- 
ship, in return for the kind interest taken by you in the work, 
when originally announced, to state lirielly the grounds on 
which this delay lias taken place. 

In the preparation of my manuscripts for the press, I had so 
little confidence in my own qualifications, and so humble an 
opinion of my own judgment us to their fitness fir the public 
eye, that 1 submitted the whole for correction and revision, to 
many of my most esteemed friends in Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and, finally, to your lordship, with wliom the MS. 
remained some time, under the hope, which I then indulged, of 
its having the revision of your able correcting pen, wherever it 
might appear to your superior judgment to need it. This 
favour, indeed, your lordship did confer on me, in more in- 
stances tlian one, when I was eagerly ready to adopt the emend- 
ations suggested by the marginal notes of your pencil ; and on 
the return of the MS. to my possession, I learnt with regret, 
that various important avocations had prevented your lordship 
from giving it the ttlirnttrf and thorough perusal, which, under 
circumstances of greater leisure, you might ha\e been disposetl 
to be‘*tow on it: at the same time that I receive<l with pride 
and jilensurc, tlie kind corrections which 3'ou hud made in siieli 
places as had fallen under your lordship’s observation, both in 
the hook and in the prospectus bj’ whidi it was anno inccd, as 
well as the lienevolent cx|>ressioii of your luqje, that the public- 
ation w'ould )’ield me botj^ the reputation and emolument which 
my personal suirerings, zeal, enterprise, and pers4*verance, ap- 
peared to your lordsliip’s indulgent view of my luimbie labours 
to deserve. 

The only end and intent of this recapitulation is to satisfy 
your lordsliip that, as far as was witfiiii nij* power, I had ex- 
pressed every wish, and employed every means, to render the 
work worthy of tin* distinguished patronage A\liichthc Marquis 
of Hastings had granted it, as well as of the assuclalion of your 
lordship’s name with that of the ]\[ai'(|uis, in the prospectus, 
as approving generally of the nature and object of my under- 
taking ; and ihat the chief desire of my heart was, that it 
should be acceiitahle to all, and ohjectionahle to none. 

The woik was transmitted to Knghuid b) the hands of Mr. 
Eneas Maekinfosli, a respectable merchant of this eitj', wlio 
dejjosited it safelj' witJi Mr. Murray, the pnhlisher, with v\ht)m 
he closed a final Imrgain for tlie work, and ol)t, lined ^Ir. Mur- 
ray's pledge, that it 'xhould he out in llecemher. .Mr. Mack- 
intosh, rep«ising in the puhlisher’s fidelit}', went into Seotl.nul, 
but on his return to t<»w n in December, when he expected the 
work would have been ready, he was surprised to find that it 
had not hecn begun. Tlie reasons urgetl for tliis were two 
very exliaordinary ones, 'J'he first, that in Mr. M-icknilosh’s 
absence, and subsequent to INI r. Murray ’s pledge to publish, tin* 
mami'icripl liar! been submitted to Mr. (iiUbrd, the editor of 
The t^uaiterlj' licview', who had given a written opiiiiun on it, 
in winch he had said, that although there was mucli new and 
interesting information in the book, wliieli would be Inghly ac- 
ceptable, yet it. was mixed up w'ith nnicli that was obnoxious, 
and required to be expunged j tIuU there was also too much of 
quotati<m in it from works in every body’s hands, such as 
Josephus, ^tc., and that ho consiilered it necessary that the 
work sluiuld be reduced forty or fifty pages at least, after w liicli 
he stronglj' recommended it being ])ublished. It may api>e;ir 
ungenerous in me to suspect IMr. (Jifford, of whom 1 know 
noliiing, of being influenced bj' unfair motives in the exercise 
of this previous censorship ; but 1 should not conceal from 
your lordship, that in the course of 1113' observationg, I have 
taken occasion to show' that tlie Quarterly Heview'crs, in their 
strictines on D'Aiiville’s Geogmphy, or ' 1 'ojk>gnipl>3' of Pales- 
tine, had committed ver3' striking errors, and that their ct>n- 
deinnation of this accurate writer on some local points wa.s 
premature and unfounded ; as well as fliat their criticisms on 
l>r. C'farke and others, who had recently visited the Holy Band, 
waTe full of assuinjitions that were quite untenable. I cannot 
help thinking it, tlierefore, highly probable tliat these passages 
would be iiu hided in the proposed retrenchment, and that, 
under the plea of obnoxious sentiments and uver-aluindanl 


. quotations, Mr. Gi fiord would exercise a censorship for which 
' I conceive he had no authority whatever, and which I condder 
as a great breach of confidence, as well as of a positive engage- 
ment, in Mr. Murray to submit to or to follow. 

But, perhaps the most serious obstacle of the two is that of 
a claim set up by IMr. Bankes, a gentleman whom I met at 
Jerusalem, and who was luy companion in a visit to Jerash, to 
the exclusive use of all information regarding that city, on 
these grounds : — Ist, That he permitted me, as an especial 
favour, to accompany him there ; 2dJy, That he defrayed the 
whole expense of this journey ; and 3dly, That the only notes 
or plans I possessed of this place w’ere taken cither from his 
mouth or copied from his own notes, as 1 was wholly incapable 
of making any ob.se rvation.s of my owm ! 

To you, my lord, whose habits, studies, pursuits, and per- 
sonal intercourse, lead yoit so much more among actions, opi- 
nions, and persons that are amiable and good, than among tho£>e 
that arc base and dislionourable, it will appear incredible that 
an Kngli.sh gentleman of fainil3', fortune, and education, 
should bavc advanced such serious charges against another, as 
Mr. Bankes has urged against me, unless they w'ere undoubt- 
edty true and capable of proof to others. Nevertheless, such 
is the powerful prevalence of evil in .some minds, as to blind 
them even to facts within their own knowledge; and in the pre- 
sent instance it provuleiitiall}' happens that 1 am enabled satis- 
factorily to ilisprove the accusations of Mr. Bankes from the 
most tifiquestionable authority, nAmel3', original letters under 
his own hand, addressed to me fluring our joint stay in Syria, 
and original manii.seript notes, plans, &c. in my own hand, 
fortiinatel3' preserved, as if destined to become useful in re- 
moving so foul a stain as these charges, if unrefuted, would in- 
evitably leave iqioii m3' reputation. 

"Mr. llunkes luul made a reprcseutalion of these charges to 
his fntlier, the tnember for Corfe-C'astle, on seeing the prospectus 
of 103' book, and urged him to use his infiiience with Mr. 
Murray to suspend the publication of it, on tlic ground that all 
the information I could have possessed myself of, regarding 
Jerash, must have been obtained from him, and that therefore I 
had no right to make anv' use of it ; adding, that he should 
soon l>e ill Kiigland, when he would be able to give a much 
better account of those countries, from bis own materials, than 
I could possibly dt) from the materiulH of another. 

'Hiis representation appearing to have been eflcctiial, and to 
bavc caused all proceedings regarding my book to liave been 
suspended, I deemed It my duty to communicate with my' 
fiieiids Ijcre immediately on the subject ; and, accordingly, the 
following gentlemen, whom 1 have the honour to reckon 
among the most intimate of them, met by invitation for the 
express purjiose at my Iiouse, namely, Sir Charles D’Oyly, Mr. 
Palmer, the lUv. Dr. Voung, Colonel Voiing, Mr. Melville, 
3 Ir. Colder, Mr. Clia-slenay, Mr. VVyucIi, ami Mr. Chinnciy. 
'I’o these gentlcineii the original letters of Mr. Bunkes, with 
my own manuscript notes, plans, \'c., were shown, and the 
ail'air discussed and examined at a considerable length ; tlie 
result of vvliich was, their perfect conviction of the falsehood 
of IMr. Bankes* .s charges, the accuracy of the statement. s W'hich 
I had u'ged in my defence, and the perfect genuineness aiul 
authenticity of tlie original chicuiiieiits exhibited to them as 
those on vvliich m3' defence from these usiier.sions was grounded; 
which they h.-ivo testified by' their signatures to papers that arc 
going to England for the purpose of rescuing niy tmiiie and 
charaeter from slanders of so injurious a nature. 

J have endeavoured, in this brief statement, to lay before 
your lordship the leading facts of the case, from a desire to 
convince you that I was incapable of seeking the honour of 
your lordship’s name, either as an eiicourager of, or subscriber 
to, a work made up of obnoxious senliinents of my ow n, and 
tlie burrowed, or rather stoli’ii, materials of others. 

My kind friend, Mr. Palmer, has this morning taken up to 
the IMarquis of Ilastings, at Barrackpore, the statement of the 
facts, ill order to add thereto sucJi personal assurance as his ac- 
quaiiitHncc with all the details must qualify him to ihake ; and if 
your lordship should feel sufiicient interest in anafiair so purely 
personal as this may he deemed to me, to wish that any friend 
of mine might be deputed to show you the originals, and ac- 
quaint you with the sentiments of the gentlemen named before, 
us meeting at my house for the purpose of deliberating thereon, 
or to desire that I myself might wait upon your lordship, for the 
purpose of answering any questions that might arise on this 
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subj^t, 1 shall be proud and happy to fulfil your lordsliip's 
commands* 

In the hope that I shall be indulgently pardoned for any un- 
due liberty which I may appear to have taken in thus intruding 
at such leiigtl) on your notice, 

I have the honour to remain, my lord, 

Your lordship’s obliged and faithful servant, 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Calcutta, June 27, 1820. 

On the evening of the subsequent day, I received from 
the Bishop the following reply : — 

jTo <7. S, Jhic/iing/iam, Ksq, 

Sill, 

I received your letter yesterday evening, at a time wlien I 
could not conveniently reply to it. I thank you for the ofl'er 
contained in it to lay before me* rertaiii statements relative to 
one of the causes, which, as you inform me, have delayed the 
{mblication of your Travels. I must, however, decline the 
proposal, not wi hing my name to he more closely connected 
w ith the work i .question than it is already. I have, indeed, 
bumc reason to apprehend, that more is bflwvrd upon this sub- 
ject than is actually true. After having done me the favour to 
send me copies of some Greek inscriptions collected by you, in 
which, as being remains of Uliristian ami classical antupiity, 

I toi^k some interest, you scut me ycjiir MS. tiMvels, with an 
intimation that my revision of the work would he acceptahle-to 
you. 1 informed you, however, on receiving the MS., th.it I 
could not tliink of taking upon myself any such responsibility; 
and 1 requested that no use w'hatevt?r might be made of my 
name beyond w'hat was already sahl in your prospectus, of my 
tliinking favourably of the nature of your undertaking ; to 
this I did not object, as imydying nothing more than tlie re- 
spect which is excited by zeal aiul enterprise in exploring tracts 
bigbly interesting, and some of them hitherto hut little known. 
Still, I told you that 1 would look at a few' places of your M.S., 
and if tiny thing occurred to me, I would readily suggest it. 
All that 1 reniemher to have actually read was a chapter near 
the beginning, describing your voyage from Isgypt to some 
pai-t in the Holy Land, and a chapter upon the ruins of Jerash; 
and, on tliose portions of the book, I objected to the use of 
(I believe j two expressions, < sii permit uraP and ‘miraculous,’ 
which were incorrectly, and might seem to be profatiely applied ; 
not that 1 could suppose any evil intention, as I had heard you 
hjicak with reverence of the Scriptures, and remark, I think, 
the very first time I saw' you, how entirely your own observ- 
ations bore witness to the accuracy of their local flctails. I 
felt it, notwithstanding, to be my duty to advise you to look 
over your IMS. with especial reference to any similar hlemishes, 
which might produce a mischievous effect, though none were 
intended ; and such passages, if any such still remain, may 
very well have been cla.ssed among the obnoxious mailer, to 
which your letter alludes, as one of the alleged reasons for 
suspending the publication. 1 recollect, also, that I marked a 
sentence in a passage quoted by you from the Liititi translation 
of some Greek author (I think Josephus), as not giiing the 
true sense of the original. Whether I might not jiut a i)onc'Il 
mark against one or two other passages, whi< h in eseiited them- 
selves casually, and seCnied to he capable of improvement, 1 
cannot, after this interval of time, precisely affirm ; but I am 
confident that my connected perusal was confiiieil to the two 
diapters already mentioned ; and even those 1 did not examine 
with the severity which I should have thought indispensable, if 
I had consideied myself as being in any way pledged to the 
revision. M'hat I read, I read lying mi my couch, to which 1 
was confined during nearly the whole of the time that your 
papers were with me; ami I believe that you called upon me 
only a day or two before I returned them, and found me in 
that situation. I by no menus, however, wish you to infer that 
I consider the .statement in your letter as being substantially at 
variance with this account, or that I attrilmle any erroneous 
notions on tlii.s subject, w inch may have gone abroad, to the 
representations made by yourself; a knowledge of the cireum- j 
stance that your MS. was even in my hands, may easily have j 
created a belief, that it was received for a purjjose, which, on ] 
my receiving it, I expressly and unequivocally disclaimeil. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Chow'ringbec, June 2S, 1820. T. K CALCUTIW. 


Lft any impartial person read this letter, Wfilteo^ evi- 
dently under the influence of a timidity and natu- 

ral and even honourable to a man holding so distln^i^ed 
a situation as head of the church in India, and let him soy 
whether it breathes even an iminuation of reproach? It 
was rather too much to expect that an author, who went 
to sea at nine years of age, w'ho never had any education 
since that early period, but such as he could steal for him- 
self, whose life has been necessarily passed more with 
persoiih of loose and profligate habits, such as every ship 
exhibits, than amon^ those who. arc more choice in their 
expressions than sailors will ever he; it was too much 
to expect that a book written by mch a person should 
come out of a bishop’s hands untouched. But after all, 
to what did the emendations amount ? To a correction 
of a few expressions that admitted of improvement, and 
to an inaccurate use of the terms ‘ miraculous’ and 
* supernatural,* tlic distinction between which might have 
been clearly understood by a learned and eniiiiLMit divine, 
but which arc even to this hoiirftr from clear to the in- 
dividual who Imd then used them, it seems, in a wrong 
sense, but who, having no intention to a\)\Ay them wrong- 
ly, altered them without a moment’s hesitation, as the 
Bishop had suggested. 

1 hope that no remarks which I have here made will be 
construed unto disrespect for the Bishop’s talents, charac- 
ter, or memory. I think as highly of tlic former as any 
man can do. and I showed my sense of it by making the 
use that I did of his kindness and intimacy. His letter 
will sufficiently sliow whether X.X. who addresses the 
John Bull, could have known any thing of this affiiir or 
not; and whether he has not attributed to the Bisluqi’s 
pen, objections to the Travels in Baleslinc which never 
had existence in that prelate’s mind, and perhaps wholly 
orkinutcil in the writer’s imagination. 

Soon after this, about the middle of October in 
the same year, there arrived in India a certain 
Presbyterian clertfyinan, the Beverend Doctor 
James Bryce. 'I'liis individual hud been formerly 
editor of a Calcutta newsjuiper, which had died a 
natural dciilh, principally in consequence of the 
rising popularity of the Calcutta .lournaJ, and 
within a fiwv months only after the latter was esta- 
bli.shcd. Tills reverend editor had, however, some 
other rea.sons, and very powerful ones, to feel un- 
comfortahle at prolonging his stay in India, and 
he accordingly obtained leave of absence, and re- 
paired to Eurojie for three years. His return to 
Calcutta was marked by a fresh iniusion of viru- 
lence into the newspaper press, in which he had 
always before taken a very active interest, and 
with which it was, therefore, expected hv most 
persons that he would renew' Iiis alliance. Be this 
as it may, within a short ])eriod atVer his landing 
in C'alcutta, a nio.st atrocious letter appeared in 
the Indian John Bull, of the Bth of November, 
which excited, as it was calculated to do, a ino^t 
extraordinary sensation in Calcutta; and whiidi 
w'as republished, witli the following iiilrodiiction 
and comment, in an extra sheet of the .Tournal, 
issued on the evening of the same day. 

SOMKTIJING IN SELF-DKKKNCIC. 

(Krom the Calcutta Journal of November IS J'J.) 

The Indian public have had sufficient proof of my con- 
stunt readiness to meet iny opponents in argument, on 
any topic of dispute that might fairly belong to public 
subjoeis of discussion, such as political doctrine, literan 
I M ^2 
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merit, or the public conduct of public men. I can 
safely say that from this fair ground of open and public 
controversy I have never shrunk, and as long as it may 
be my lot to occupy my present ()ost, I trust t never 
shall. 

During my editorial labours, various occasions have 
happened, in which, instead of arguments or reasons to 
refute my opinions, cniuinnics of the basest and blackest 
kind have been put forth against my private chiu^cter, 
and dark threats and menaces held iorth by unknown 
writers, the very perusal of which was enough to make 
honest persons shudder with horror at the idea of there 
being any individual member of their society against whom 
such threats and menaces could be directed. lJut, after 
an experience of four years, these stabs in the dark have 
inflicted no wound on my reputation, htiwever much they 
may have tortured iny feelings, and still more the feelings 
of all those w ho are near ana clear to me, whose sensibility 
may be greater thon^ their firmness may be less. 1 
have lived, during this Ibng and eventful period, literally 
in a glass house ; every word, and deed, and tliought, ana- 
lysed with the severest scrutiny, a host of enemies and 
rivals (whether without sin or not) casting stones in every 
direction, and mostly from unseen hands; yx’t what has 
been the result ? Not a single serious charge has been 
made against me that has not been repelled almost as soon 
as it w^as uttered ; and that such refutations w'cre gene- 
rally deemed comjdcte and triumiihant, 1 have every 
reason to infer, from the often rc'peatcd ami still undeni- 
able fact, that the number of my jiatrons, friends, and 
supporters, is greater at the present moment than at any 
former period. Indeed it is rather u matter of wonder 
and admiration to most persons, that so little should be 
capable of bi‘ing advanced against one, whose every action, 
word, and thought, ha.s been hubjected to such a continued 
and trying scrutiny, tl.an that an unknown calumniator 
should every now and then start up, in the hope of mak- 
ing an unfavourable impression on the nnblic mind, by 
uttering vague and general charges, dark and vengeful 
threats, and menacing the disclosure of what has been 
menaced a hundred tiiius before, and never \ct attempted 
to be put in practice, without being refuted so iriumph- 
antiy, as to leave only a feeling of contempt for the secret 
assassinators of character, who could de.sccnd to such an- 
j):irallcle(l hasciiess, 

f had hofied that this species of secret war against 
all that man holds tlear, hatl ceased : hut I had forgotten 
that they who are the first to inflict injuries are the last 
to forgivir ; and that there is more hope of honourable 
treatment from one who has been ealumniated, than from 
those who first seek to niin, and failing in that, do all 
they can to jiistifj^ the diabolical purpose on w hith they 
were bent. 

Accordingly, the John Hull newspaper, or rather the 
party that support it, Inning been so completely diseom- 
fitcil in argument, as to conceive an irrevocable hatred 
against the person most instrumental in showing the shal- 
lowness of their pretensions, and the badness of their 
cause, have returned again to the original w'capon of 
attack, and begun to renew the use of those poisoned 
arrows, shot from behind a mask, which are fit instrii- 
ineiTts of men who dare no longer meet their enemy in 
open, fair, and honourable contest. Deeply as these shafts 
are tinged, however, with the most rankling venom, they 
fall harmless when directed against the armour of inte- 
grity ; ami I shall, as 1 have often done before, lay 
bare to public view the attack of my unknown enemy, 
for the purpose of showing how pointless it becomes the 
moment it is eloseh examined. 

'fhe piililie already know, that there have been no less 
than four se\eral editors to the .John Hull since its first 
establishment; ami that the last quitted it after a service 
of three days only, disgusted with the conditions imposed 


on the free exercise of his judgment, and refusing to lend 
himself as the instrument of a party hostility to one man. 
Under whose management that paper has been, since the 
abandonment of the fourth editor, 1 have no accurate 
information, but the public l>cing under the impression 
that it is without an editor altogether at the present iiio- 
incnt, naturally look to the proprietors as the responsible 
persons. 

Whether it is that advantage has been taken of this 
moment of anarchy and division, to send for insertion in 
this paper, articles of a nature so atrocious, that there 
wouiil be no hope of getting them printed, hful there been 
any responsible superintendant, I know not : but it is a 
fact, that the John Bull of this morning contdins, among 
many other infamous calumnies and personalities point- 
e<lly levelled at me, anti, as usual, not even sparing my 
domestic establishment, one of so gross and unprecedented 
a degree of atrocity, that I cannot suffer the sun to go 
down, without pre.scnting it to iny readers in its own 
hideous colours, and offering a word or two on its accu- 
.sations, to prevent the possibility of even one person retir- 
ing to his pillow, with a belief that there was any indivi- 
dual member of the society in wl)ich he lived, who could 
deserve a calumny so deep as that which is here attempted 
against me. 

The letter is as follows : — 

7b t/w Kditor of John Hull, 

Sii 

On my arrival here, about a month ago, a defence of Hiick- 
ingham’s * 'IVavels in Palestine,’ against the strictures in ‘ Tbe 
(Quarterly Review,* was put into my hand. 1 hive to beg 
that the Indian public will suspend their judgment on the 
merits of this dispute, so far as the character and conduct of 
]VIr. Bankes are implicated, until that gentleman’s reply ; and 
1 pledge myself that a scene of inicpiity and falsehood will be 
displayed which will astonish and disgust every man of honoiir- 
ahle feeling. You have long been duped by tlie most artiul of 
adventurers ; but the liour of exposure ap|#roachcs. 

Y<»urs, Ac. 

A FRIEND OF MU. BANKES. 

My remarks on this letter will be very brief; but I 
hope strictly to the purpose. 

1st. It ivS almost morally impossible that the letter coiiAV 
have been written by a friend of Mr. Bankes. It is with- 
out date, so that I know not when it might have been 
.sent to the paper for publication. This, however, I 
gather from the confession of the letter itself, lluit it was 
iKit.even ivrittrn until nboid a month aftkr the writer had 
read the defence of the Travels in Palestine, which ap- 
pearctl to him to affect so deeply the reputation of his 
friend. I ask any thinking man, whetlier it be possible 
that an individual, really a friend of another, finding that 
person, as he conceived, unjustly calumniated, could re- 
main at ease for a whole month, and then address himself 
anonyinonsly to the public through a newspaper, giving a 
jiledge without a name, and threatening to do hereafter 
what, if he eould do at all, there was no obstacle to his 
tioing at once without a moment’s delay, either by address- 
ing himself to the pretended iiijurcr of his friend’s reput- 
ation, or sending forth his facts and name to the world a^ 
a guarantee and pledge of ins al)iiity to perform what he 
threatens. 1 believe the letter, therefore, to be a mere 
bravado, ad cnptandiim vnlffust and written by a person 
whti is incapable of substantiating his assertions, and, 
therefore, consistently enough, concealing himself behind 
a mask, though that alone must deprive his statement of 
all w’eight or authority in the minds of honest men. 

2d. He begs that the Indian public will suspend their 
judgment on the merits of this ilisputc, so far as the con- 
duct and character of Mr. Bankes are implicated, until 
that gcntieniaifs reply be received. That gentleman, 
how'ever, without offering such an act of courtesy to me, 
made various accusations against me of the most flagrant 
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nature, which it became my duty to repel. Surely, this 
pretended friend of Mr. Bankes must know very little of 
nis luiitory or concerns, if he believes that / was the 
attacking party, and that Mr. Bankes has to reply. All 
the Indian world (himself perhaps excepted) know that 
the attack was made by Mr. Bankes j and that the only 
menus of defence used by me, was his own letters, fortu- 
nately in niy possession, which of themselves alone were 
sufficient to overthrow all he had subsequently advance<l. 
If he could prove that such letters had no existence, it 
might serve his cause ; but while the notarial records of Mr. 
Smoult’s office exist, and exhibit such respectable testi- 
monies of their authenticity, as the names of Mr. Palmer, 
Sir Charles D’Oyly, Colonel Young, Mr, Melville, Mr. 
Cffiastcnay, Dr. Young, Mr. Caldcr, Mr. Wynch, and others 
of unexceptionable integrity, it will be impossible for him 
to do this : and if the pretended friend of Mr. Bankes 
sliould doubt even the value of sucA names, whenever he 
may desire it he can see still with me, the originals them- 
selves, and declare whether his friend’s letters have been 
faithfidly trans* ihed and accurately published or not. It 
is rather too late, therefore, when an attack from Mr. 
Bankes on me has been before the English public twelve 
months before my reply could reach home, to call on the 
Indian public to suspend their judgment till the original 
calumniator is heara again. He has put forth his accus- 
ations, and certainly with no want of will to make the 
most of them. He has said all that he could say which 
could tend to defame or injure me. He has been heard 
to the full : and every single asseverafit)n made, has been 
overturned on the evidence of his own letters, testified by 
some of the most respectable names in India. What can 
the Indian public need more ? One of the very first of 
his assertions was, that the iimterials of the IVavels in 
Palestine could not be iny own, as I was incapable, 
from sheer ignorance, of making any observations on the 
country, not knowing a Turkish building from a Roman 
one, or a Greek inscription from an Arabic, and being, in 
short, as much an idiot as he pretended to he a sage? If 
it were only this accusation alone, the Indian public, who 
have had lour years’ experience of iny capacity to get 
through a more difficult labour than writing twenty books 
of travels, w'ould laugh it !o scorn, and I only revert to 
it as a specimen of the folly, as well as wickedness, of such 
groundless inis-stateinents. 

3d. If, however, the pretended friend of Mr. Bankes 
luid confined himself to the simple fact uf entreating the 
Indian public to wait for Mr. Banker’s rejoinder, I should 
bava* said ‘ content.^ Mr. Bankes made serious criminatory 
accusations, all of which were refuted, and to this 1 
confined myself. If he has any more to make, by all 
means let him be licurd, hut let him also be prepared to 
abide the odium that always must attend the advancing 
accusations against another, which cannot he substantiated 
by proof, and therefore full to the ground. 

^ 4th. But this writer in the John Bull goes further. He 
says, ‘ I pledge myself that a scene of iniquity and false- 
hood will be tlisplaycd, wdiich will astonish and disgust 
every man of honourable feeling.* The atrocity of such 
a threat as this cannot be exceeded; its malignity cannot 
he surpassed ; but happily its force is not equal to its base- 
ness, or it would he great indeed. Let ns see on what 
foundation this eiiqity jdedge rests, even divested of the 
consideration of its being a nameless one, which of itself 
would be sufficient to deprive it of all value whatever. 
This friend of Mr. Bankes can hardly be supposed to 
know more evil of me than Mr. Bankes himself. Mr. 
Bankes, then, whose desire to exaggerate every charge can 
scarcely be doubted, said all he could say three years ago. 
The whole of this was rebutted, not by hare assertion, or 
anonymous recrimination, but by written evidence ancl in- 
controvertible proofs, signed, scaled, and attested, in due 
orm of law. The writer in The Quarterly Review (whom 
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there is every reawn to believe to be Mr. Bankes himseli; 
or some person in close communion with him,) cannot 
certainly he suspected of a want of wi/t to stigmatise the 
character of the author he reviewed, with every thing that 
could blacken or dcgradeliim ; for it is adinittedon all hands, 
that a more virulent article never appeared in print since 
Reviews have been known. This writer, then, said all he 
could say also: -and even this has been rehitecL and that, 
too, so triumphantly, that there is no circle of society in 
India, in which the conduct of the Reviewer M not repro« 
bated us a stigma to literature. Well, then, this friend of 
Mr. Bankes, who arrived about a month ago, must have 
left England soon after this Review in Tlie Quarterly was 
published. If he had really been the friend of Mr. Bankes, 
as he pretends, that person knowing he was coming to 
India, where he knew I had been established since 1818, 
would naturally have authorised him to use such inform* 
ation as he thought necessary to rebut the notarial docu* 
ments alluded to ; for, be it remembered, that though first 
j»rinted in the Journal n few months since, attested copies 
of these, as well as the originals, were sent to England in 
the year 1820, and were known to Mr. Murray, Mr. Gif- 
fonl, Mr. Bankes, and others in London, man^ months be- 
fore this pretended friend left England 1 for it was as 
familiar in the coffee-houses and chibs at home, where 
hooks and booksellers are subjects of conversation, as it 
had become here before it was sent out from the notary’s 
office. Yet, though the IVavcls were known to be pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. on the strength of tliese 
<locumcnts, though Mr. Bankes was in London at the 
time, and saw the book go to a second edition within an 
unusually short period, he remained silent ; he h^ad said 
all he could say before, as far as character was concerned, 
and that nil was overturned; while his impotent attempts 
to damn the book by criticism on its merits, met, if pos- 
sible, a still more signal defeat than his efforts to destroy 
the moral character of its author. 'J'lie pretended friend of 
Mr. Bankes, therefore, who coidil sit a whole month quietly 
under all that he now complains of, could not have known 
more than Mr. Bankes when he left London; and his pre- 
temle<J scenes of iniquity and falsehood, which are to dis- 
gust every honourable mind, must have been ilroamt of on 
the passage. 

5th. The close of Ins letter appears to have been ad- 
dressed, not to Joh/f BuU^ hut to the Indian public, for it 
says, ‘ You have been duped by the most artful of adven- 
turers ; but t^hc hour of exposure a[)proacbes.* It is iiri- 
iiccessar), 1 presume, to say much on this. If I have 
‘ duped’ the Inilian public, they have been duped with 
their eyes opim ; for never man came before tliem whose 
conduct has been so thoroughly .sifted, investigated, ex- 
posed, and misrepresented as my own. If the> still be- 
lieve me upright and honest, it must be, thi rcforc, from a 
convietion sufficiently pow’crfnl to oiitv\eigh even all this. 

If I am ‘ artful,’ the onl} arts I use are oj>en appeals 
to reason and eommon sense; and the* I mliaii public must 
be fools indeed, if, through a space of foui\> ears, with 
every eye upon my eondnet, I have practised arts which 
none among them could detect. This, though intended to 
stamp me with shame, is the greatest compliment to my 
talents that could he paid, and shows, at least, that if 
Mr, Bankes thinks me an idiot, his friend entertains a very 
dificrent opinion. 

6th. 1 can only sa},that if a certain hoiii is fixed hv fate 
or necessity for my exposure, the public must, as the friend 
says, ‘ suspend their iiulgment until it approaches.* But 
for myself, I say the hour is come. But the friend of 
Mr. Bankes cannot surely threaten to disclose wluit he 
does not know; he cannot have been so nnjiist as to talk 
of iniijuities and falsehoods which lie eamiol prove; he 
cannot stigmatise me as the most artful of adventurers 
without know'iug what those arts are: or talk of an ap- 
proaching exposure without knowing ihv facts that are to 
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come out in evidence against me. I invite him, then, 
thus publicly, in the face of all mankind, to give his facts 
and name to the world at once. I do not desire to 
postpone the disclosure of any thing that can be substan- 
tiated against me, not even for an hour. If he be really 
Mr. Bankes^s friend, and think him innocent, he cannot 
be ashamed to avow himself as such. If he be desirous 
only of establishing the truth, and doing justice between 
man and man, he cannot hesitate to proclaim his cause, 
and own himself its champion. 1 le has already pledged 
himself that a scene shall he disclosed which will ilisgust 
every man of liononrable feeling. If he can do this, ho 
will carry netirly all India with him, for 1 believe there 
is no country on the globe where there is more of ‘ho- 
nourable feeling* than among my countrymen in India. 

Let him only take care to be accurate in his facts, and 
fortified Avith ample proofs. 1 hope the law that atlbrds 
]iroteetion to all, will extend its shield to me also, until I 
shall be proved to be so criminal as to be beyond its pale. 
To that law I never desire to apply but for the redress of 
injuries that cannot otherwise he remedied, and for the 
preservation of character from unwarranted ami unme- 
rited calumny. That calumny has already been pro- 
nounced. I boldly ilechne it false, Ibnl, and incapable 
of substantiation. I ask tlie Indian public to do me the 
common jnstiee of suspending their belief, till they sec the 
name, know the character, and hear the [iroofs of rny 
accuser. I have given them all these in every ease in 
which they were reejuisite for my defence. Tliey know 
me by my daily labours; they know me by a life of four 
years’ irreproachable conduct among them ; they know me 
by my clomostie relations and iny private duties to so- 
ciety, as wtdl as by my public princifdes. liOt my un- 
known calumniator declare himself as freeh'; let him 
establish tin; same claim to their attention; and let him 
instantlv redeem his pledge. If not, he must be content 
to have his conduct branded with infamy as long as he 
wears the mask, and his name stamped with the execra- 
tion it deserves, if the searclting powers of the law, or any 
other honourable means, should bul)sei[ucntly disclose it to 
the world. 

To this, no reply whatever was made for upw^ards 
of a week, though the individual, whoever lie was, 
and wdiom almost every one believed to he the 
Reverend Doctor Bryee, was on the s])ot to redeem 
his pledge, if he could. On the 18th ol’ Noveni- 
]>er, (nine days afterwards,^ the writer puhli.slied a 
.second letter, in which, instead of redeeming his 
pledge, or avowing hi.s name, lie offers the follow- 
ing explanations : — 

1st. That the term ‘artful adventurer’ w^as too 
trifling to he considered as an accusation of any'' 
importance ! 

2d. That the person calling himself ‘ Friend of 
iSIr. Rankes,’ had really no personal acquaintance 
with, and no personal regard for him, having 
merely assumed the title because he wished to es- 
pouse Jiis side of the question ! ! 

8d. That as to ‘ iniquity and falsehood,’ it w’as 
clear that it existed somewdiere; and that the rank 
in life and liigli respectability of Mr. Rankes was 
a suflicient guarantee that it could not be with 
him ! ! ! 

Such wxre the explanations gravely offered on 
the infamous letter before adverted to. Sucli a 
miserable defence was of course exposed, and out 
of tins a further controversy arose, w hich continued 
for upw'ards of a niontli ; exciting, perhaps, a more 


intense interest throughout all India, than any per- 
sonal controversy that ever before occurred in 
that country. The Indian government, who at 
once dreaded and hated me, as the uncompromis- 
ing advocate of that freedom of discussion which- 
they wished to put dow n and destroy, encouraged, 
in the most marked and unequivocal manner, the 
propagation of the vilest calumnies on my private 
character ; and in consequence of this encourage- 
ment, evinced by their appointing to places of 
honour and profit the most active agents in this 
scandalous warfare, a degree of violence and bold- 
ness was assumed by all the writers in the John 
Bull of India, and by this pretended ‘ Friend of 
Bankes,’ in particular, not only without a parallel 
in the annals of that country^, hut equally so in 
this, and surpassing by far even the virulence of 
the John Bull of England. 

Notwithstanding all the force arrayed against 
me, and the immense advantages enjoyed by' my 
opponents, in being all of them anonymous, and 
hacked by the support of the ruling power of the 
state, I did not shrink from the contest, hut met 
them all single-handed, and, as the result proved, 
came off triumphant. 

As considerable pains have been taken, by the 
circulation uf the accimatory matter contained in 
these letters of the pretended ‘ Friend of Bankes,’ 
t4> cn'ute tlic most unfavourable imj)ressions against 
me in F^ngland ; where my defence against these 
accusations has never, for the reasons before as- 
signed, obtained the same degree of publicity^ ; I 
shall close this Appendix, by inserting here the 
defence w’hich I published in India, after the w hole 
of the accusations against me had appeared ; omit- 
ting only^ such parts as may he of little or no im- 
portance ; and from the manner in w hieli the wdioli* 
IS classed and arranged uiuU r separate heads, the 
accusations will be seen, as well as llie replies 
offered to them. The following is tlie defence 
alluded to : — 

REVIEW^ OF PAST DISCUSSIONS. 

(From the ralcuttu .Totirual of Siimlay, Dec. Uli, 1822 .) 

If it be lawful to do good on the Sabbath day, I shall 
need no justification, and shall therefore plead no excuse, 

I for inti eating the earnest and close attention of every indi- 
I yidual into whose hands these slieets may fall, to the clear, 
simple, and, I hope, satisfactory statement which thc\ 
contain. 1 have prejiared it in such intervals as I could 
snatch from duties alreaily too weighty and too emliar- 
rassing for any single person, and I have chosen to adilrcss 
the public in niy own name, because it is confined to a 
vindication of iny own renntation. I have, for the same 
reason, separated it from tlie general matter and desnltor} 
controversies of the Cnlcnlta Journoly for the purpose of 
bringing the whole question at once under review', without 
taking the large space it would neccsMirily occupy, from 
the regular jia^es of the daiiv newspaper. 1 have preferred 
issuing it on this day, Sunday, also, that it plight not hv 
cf>nsidercd as one of the ortlinary Journals of the week, 
and that it may claim a more close and attentive perusal 
amid the leisure of such a day, by all who think it a duty 
to examine and judge for themselves, before they join in 
the interested clamour of a few unknown individuals, 
and at their bare suggestion stamp an honest name with 
infamy. 
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I ask only a calm and patient hearing, and shall leave 
the result to the verdict of* the pure and honourable 
hearts that animate the bosoms of* my friends, my asso- 
ciates, my sujiportcrs, and my fellow countrymen. My 
enemies I may confound and put to deserved shame, 
though I cannot hope either to silence or convince them. 
But 1 enter the field against them all, with a single lance, 
secure in that triple armour with which innocence and 
justice clothe all who fight under their banners. 

I had originally commenced this defence in the hope 
of being able to include it within the Asiatic sheets of a 
single journal, hut observing the matter to grow umler 
my hand, until it attained its present expanded limits, I 
find it necessary to form it into tins separate publication. 

I shall, however, give tlie introductory paragraphs exactly 
as they were originally written, having no desire to alter 
a single phrase, or break the simple and consecutive order 
in which the subject opens and is continued. I enter, 
therefore, at once on the task. 

When the John Hull contained, day after day, whole 
|xiges full of reiterated accusations against me, I selected 
from among tl ni such as appeared to me to deserve any 
attention, lor the purpose of refutation. It was then 
urged, that such assertions as I neither noticed nor denied, 
were admitted by me to be true; and hence it was said 
that I confc.-ised myself to have pretended to a knowledge 
of Greek without understanding its alphabet : that I pro- 
fessed to have enjoyed Mr. Burckliardt’s friendship up to 
the day of liis ileatfi, though 1 knew he had used every 
means to convince! me to the contrary ; that I had con- 
fessed to have been guilty of a breach of trust to Briggs 
and Co. and of ingratitude to one who had helped me in 
distress, &c. &c. — all of which arc as gross untruths as 
ever were uttered, and nothing but the most artful malig- 
nity could ever wrest such a construction from my silence. 

I was not so \\eak as to imagine that there were any men 
in this society, whose opinions were worth any thing, that 
w'ould consider a thing proved merely liocaiisc an anony- 
mous W'rit(‘r, ill a hostile jmper, asserted it to be so. I 
had a higher respec-t for their sense and justice, and I be- 
lieved that tho> wouhl credit nothing against me from 
such a source, that was not proved by something more 
than the ipse dixit of men who had been called on to come 
out and show their cjj^ims to credit, but were cither afraid 
oi' ashamed to answ'cr that call. It was for this reason 
principally that I did not condescend to answer fifty 
tilings that were said, but o/ili/ said, because 1 left it to 
the common sense and justice of the world to see that 
they rested on no fonndation, and were not worth atten- 
tion. Another reason, and a very [low'orfiil one, for my 
not republishing u/l that- the J/din Ihill contained, lor 
the purpcise of refuting it, was the utter impossibility of 
doing this without excluding every other topic from my 
journal, so as to cliangc its character from a newspaper 
into a mere velncle of personal debate: and as I receive 
support for something more than this, it wouUl have 
been at once an insult to, and a frainl upon, my suli- 
scribers, to have called on them day after day, and 
week after week, to read and pay me for this single com- 
modity, ill lieu of the novelty and variety which I am 
bound to furnish them for their subscrijUion. 1 am ex- 
ceedingly glad that 1 had the penetration to make this 
decision, for it has, perhaps, saved me from the extensive | 
injury which I must have sustained, by wearying or dis- 
gusting those whom it i.s my object and my duty as a pub- | 
lie journalist to please. * 

Now, however, that some breathing time has been al- 
low’cd to the world, and tliat persons may be conceived 
to have recovered, in a slight degree, from the din and 
confusion — into which it wiis one great object of iny ac- 
cusers to steep the bewildered attention of those before 
whom they poured out those floods and torrents of ca- 


lumny, invective, and ilcnunciation, by w hich they sought • 
to overiyhelrn me— I may return to a subject brought with*- 
in practicalile limits, and as long as those limits arc not 
unreasonably extended, 1 shall have no objection to give 
up a portion of my time and space to their consideration, 
when any thing new or important is started that may seem 
to require refutation. I shall still, however, rely on the 
good sense of my readers to excuse my going for the fifth 
or sixth time over matters <lisnroved long ago, and in re- 
turn I shall do my best neither to weary their patience, 
nor intriule too largely on the space that should be given 
to other subjects. 

I have been expecting, for some days \uist, the separate 
publication of the I.ietters of the t'lUhNo of Bankes, 
which seemed to have been promised to be sent out in a 
pamphlet: and 1 had hoped that before this, I should have 
seen an alistract of the facts supposed to have been proved, 
with the grounds of proof attached, .so tliat 1 might know 
to what my enemies expected me to reply. This not hav- 
ing yet appeared (at least as far as 1 am aware), I suppose 
the design is abandoned * ; and though it can hardly lie 
considered my tluty to draw up such an abstract myself, 
for the purpose of going over the whole ground again 
yet, as far as I rcnirmlier the chief points alleged ; aild 
the explanations given, 1 am willing to give them a reca- 
litiilatioii, for the purpose of showing the public of India 
low they have been attcmjited to be imposed on by my 
accusers; for the nninbcr, if any, who have been 
deceived by their bold yet shallow’ pretences must be very 
few indeed. 

In order to assist the reader in the classification of the 
bcveral charges that have !)c*en advanccil, some of which 
have been subsequently abandoned, while others are still 
persisted in, 1 shall place them conspicuously under ihcir 
several distinct heads. 

I. ^ MOST ARTFrr. UK AOVI NTr RERS.’ 

It was asscjtcd that Mr. Buckingham was ‘ the 
most artful of advenlnrers.* This was subsequently ex- 
plained hv saying that ‘an adventurer’ was merely a man 
who went abroad to seek his fortune without any particu- 
lar object, and that it was absuril and ridiculous to make 
such a noi'.e about so uiiineaning a term : an explanation 
(iiiite as satisfactory as that of the signature, which saiil 
that a man might consiiler liimself’as miinhered among the 
fi lends of any tairticnlar person whose cause he chose to 
c.spouse I 

ir. ‘scene of 1 a; skijooi) and iniquity.’ 

It was asserted tliat a ‘scene of falsehood and ini- 
quity would he displaced, which should disgust every man 
of lionourable feeling.* This was explained by sa>ing, 
that falsehood and iniqnit\ must rest soniewhere, and as 
Mr. Bankes was a man of rank and fortune, it w'onid he 
wrong to suspect hi?/// therefore the falsehood and ini- 
quity must be on Mr. Buckingham’s shoiildtTs! 

III. IIENCINENI ss OF MR.FANKIs’s I KTTI HS. 

It w’us asserted that the jiret ended letters of Mr. 
Baiikcs, on the evidence of which his accusations w’ere 
dispro\ed, might not be genuine; and also, that supposing 
them to be so, they w ere only extracts. This was answered 
by inviting tlie w riter, or any one else, to come and in- 
spect the letters fur himself, and read the whole of them ; 
but no one came. Both these jioints, however, were ul- 
timately yielded to me as untenable by those w lio had ad- 
vanced them.’ 

IV. THIUl) VISIT TO CrnASlI. 

It was asserted that ‘ Mr. Buckingham had never 
been a third time to Gerash, and that no traces of such 
third visit were to be found in his book-’ Botli these 
harges were rebutted; the first by the living evidence of 
a gentleman in Calcutta, wdio laid seen ami conversed 

Such a compilutioii never did appear. 
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with the guide who accompanied me there alone •; and 
the second by a reference to the preface of the book 
itself, where the third visit was distinctly mentioned. 
Both these points were also abandoned, like all the 
former ones, as untenable, and accordingly given up. 

V. NoTJtis ON ad.ti:loon. 

It was next asserted, that the statement contained 
ill Mr. Bankes’s letter, of his having seen Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s notes on Adjeloon, could not have been true ; us 
we could not have injjt any where between the 14th of 
March, the time of our separation, and the 12th of April, 
the date of the letter in which this statement was con- 
tained. To thi-'» 1 replied, by mentioning the date of the 
third journey to Jerash, as the 7th of March ; the date of 
our meeting at Damascus, when Mr. Bankes read idl the 
notes on that place, as the 23d of March ; and the date 
of the letter alluding to this meeting, as the 12th of April. 
1 give here an extract from iny inaiiuscript notes of 
March 22 aiul 2.3, the original of which may be seen wdth 
me. The letter of Apr>l 12, referring to this, I shall in- 
troduce in its proper place. 

OaiTiasriis, March 22, 1816. '^Flmrsday- 

At daylight I was accompanied to an excel U*nt bath hy one 
of tlie servants of the convent, anti remiiinetl there in the de- 
lightful enjoyment which it afforded until nearly noon. This 
bath is called the Hath of Musk, and belongs to the family of 
Ahmed liey, a fiunily which has furnished more pashas than any 
other throughout all Turkey, in Europe or in Asia. As that 
family is, however, now comparatively poor, and great funds 
are necessary to suj)port aii appearance correspondent to its 
nobility, the palaces, gardens, baths, &c. belonging to it, are 
many of them aj^propriated to public use, of which this is an 
instance. 'I’lie interior arrangement of the estahlisliment was 
superior to any thing I had seen in Egypt, and iny pleasure 
was extremely great. 

On my return, I \vas visited by several Christian merchants, 
and hy Dr.Chaboccau, an old French gentleman, nearly eighty 
years of age, and now oiiite deaf, with liis interpreter, Ibraliim, 
who was equally as old anti as deaf as himself. This man 
had been more than hfty years in the Eevant, at Constaii- 
tinoplo, Cairo, Aleppo, Damascus, and yet couM speak no 
other language than French, and understood Italian hut imper* 
fectlv. llis manners toward me were extremely kind, and I 
was eiiterlained hy a thousand anecclotes of the travellers who 
had passetl this way, particularly Mr. Krowne, Fedro Nunnes, 
or All Hey el-Ahassi, a Sjmniard, several Frendimen, and 
Dr. Seetzeii and Sheik Ibrahim, all of whom had been personally 


♦ 'riii! follow ing is a copy of the note in tjucstion, the original 
of which may he seen at my house, by any one desiring it. 

Half-past 4, Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 20, 1822, 
Dear Hi f kinoiiam, 

1 have tills moment received your note, and wdll he happy to 
give such confirmation as lies in my power to your having paid 
a visit to the ruins of f Jerash subsequent to those made in com- 
pany with Mr. Hankes. 

The son of your guide, who w'as a Cfiristian Arab at Naza- 
reth, showed me a written character which you had given his 
father at Damascus, after having performed the journey across 
the Jordan ahme ; and my recollection serves me perffjctly in 
your describing in that document the safety of the route Irom 
Na/areth to Damascus hy the way of Gerash, when you passed 
as a single traveller. I afterw-ards met your guide at Aleppo, 
w'ho often adverted to the s:une journey, and you may make any 
refi'rencc you please regarding the autlienticity of this state- 
ment to Yours, very faithfully, 

R W , 

(Tlie writer of this letter, and the hand-writing, are known 
amongPothers to Messrs. Colvin and Co, of this city, so that 
there can he no difficulty in proving its authenticity.) 

It may be now’ added, timt the writer was IMr. Robert Wil- 
son, a gentleman wdio had liimself made exten.sive travels in 
Asia, and who is now the private secretary of the Marquis of 
Hastings, at Malta.— .1824, 


known to him. He had known also Mr. Bruce (the Abys- 
sinian) at Cairo, and Mr.Volneyat Acre, and though be praised 
tlie work of the latter on Egypt, he said that all he has written 
on Syria was done In a Maronite convent, for that he had scarcely 
seen any part of the country ; our interview lasted nearly tw'o 
hours, and was followed by an invitation to his house. 

On enquiring if any news had been received of Mr. Bankes, 
I learnt that he had been, for the last twenty days, witli Lady 
Stanhope at the convent of Mar Elias, near Seyda, and that it 
was tiiought he would visit Baalbeck and Palmyra from thence, 
and take Damascus in his return to the coast. The portion of 
my effects which I had thought it imprudent to take with me in 
my attempt to force a pas.sagc to the eastward from Karak, such 
as a watch, a sword, the notes of my voyage from Egypt to 
Syria, and journies in Palestine, &c. with my letter of credit on 
Mr, Barker, and other papers, were left with Mr. Bankes at 
Nazareth, to be taken by him to Damascus or Aleppo, as cir- 
cumstances might direct ; as, in the event of my being forced 
back, which liad really happened, these things would still be of 
use to me. Finding myself, therefore, now at this place, without 
money or credit, and therefore fettered in all my inovements, 1 
despa tclied a messenger on foot to Seyda, with a letter to Mr. 
Bankes, informing him of my situation, and directing it to 
be opened by I..ady Stanhope, in the event of his having departed 
from thence to the northward. The messenger departed soon 
after noon, under tlie promise of returning in five days, and 
the price stipulated to l>e paid him was twenty piastres, or about 
Spanish dollars. My evening was passed with the friars in 
hearing the miseries of their situation, and the cruel treatment 
of the Turks towards them, though, as far ns 1 could perceive, 
they enjoyed an enviable degree of comfort, in a large estab- 
lishment, with gardens, courts, terraces, and fountains, and 
excellent apartments, a heavenly climate, an abundance of the 
necessaries of life, undisturbed tranquillity, and great respect 
from ail those over whom they presided, the only persons, indeed, 
they almost ever siiw*. They were all Spaniards, and quite as 
ignorant .as their countrymen at Jerusalem ; like the people of 
Assail and the Hauran, they dwelt with delight on the partition 
of the Turkish empire, and thought it shaineful that the princ'cs 
of Christendom should leave the sanctuaries of tiie Holy Land 
so long in die hands of kucIi infidels as the Turks. 

It was some time after sunset when strangers were announced 
at the convent door, and, as much to my surprise as satisfaction, 
it w’as my friend and companion, IVIr. Hankes, with his servant 
and dragoman, a secoiul interpreter for Arabic from I.aiiy Stan- 
hope, a muleteer anil four mules, besides the liorses, just arrived 
from Mar Elias. Our meeting was reaH^' a happy one, and w(* 
continued up late in recounting to each other what Ii.id passed 
since our separation. Having heard no news of me since my 
departure, and not expecting to find me here, Mr. Hankes had 
not brought over iny effects consigned to him, but had left them 
with Lady Hester Stanhope to he disposed of according to cir- 
cumstances and further directions. His journies since we had 
separated liatl been interesting. 'From Nazareth he went to 
Natdous, anti on tlic way there visited Sebasta, where he found, 
on the west side ot tlie hill on which the city stood, a long strec’t 
witli an avenue of columns on each side, to the number of eighty- 
three, now' standing, hut all without capitals, either on them or 
near. Dr. Clarke's conjecture, therefore, tliat the fortress of 
Sanlioor was SehasUi, while this place not only contains these 
eonsiderahle remains, but has also preser\cd its ancient name in 
the Sebiisty of the Arabs, is iiiipardonal>le, however much the 
editors of The Quarterly Review may praise it. From Sanhour 
Mr. Bankes went down to Baisan, on the western liank of the 
.Jordan, and found there many colninns, some of marble, and 
the remains of a small and ordinary theatre much ruined. His 
stay with Lady Stanhope had been agreeable, and he had visited 
many curious places in the neighbourhood, under the guidance 
of her physician, Dr. Meryon. 

Damascus, Friday, March 23, 1816. 

We remained in tlic convent the w hole of the day to repose, 
and it was passed in reading to Mr. Bankes the rough notes of 
my journies since our separation, and in comparing the inscrip- 
tions which I had copied in the Hauran with those which liad 
been copied by Mr. Burckhardt, and which he had given a set 
of to Mr. Bankes. We found that 1 possessed several which 
he did not, and vice versa ; as well as that in those which we had 



both copied, ‘here were some tJ«t egrecd in «verj Vettir, tad 

some tliat hsil slight differences. ^ tiJV.v 

In showing liim my notw on the louroey througn wemah, 
Adjeloon, and the Hauran,he formed the determination of going 
down as far as Bosrafrom hence, and if practicable, to go on to 
Assalt and Amtnaan, and from thence across to JeruBalem, to 
pass the holy week It Easter, an excursion which I encouraged 
rather than otherwise, as no drawings had yet been wade oftlw 
mtere&ting monuments there, and no one was more capable than 
Mr. Banker of executing them with fidelity. As he found it 
impossible to mak^e drawings and notes too, without a greater 

mid as in these countries 

ratelnfiinl^flir'’ obstacles to his collecting accul 

rate information from his ignorance of the laiicuairc. lie oro 

Tre ""a ohservafions with fiis drawin|s to which 

1 ^jaddy assented ; and to render the combination aiiil more 
peilect, a letter was written to our joint friend. Mr. TWkhardt, 
at Cairo, pro}»osing that he should contrihutc his share towards 
aw’ork on the countries east of the Jordan, and the less fre(|nentcd 
parts of Syria, and that it should be published in our j<iint names. 

This cxaininat’on, with tlic conversations to which it gave 
rise, the writing .he letter, Ac. occupied us all the day. We 
dined together at sunset, and spent the evening with the friars. • 


I ofier to throw open niy house to as many men as 
choose to come and see all these documents and dates for 
tlicinselvcs ; but no one comes: and I further show how' 
blind a man must be who seeks in a book, ending in Fc- 
bruarv, (xir transactions happc*ning in the month following. 
All this is, at lust, so plain, that though one whole letter 
of the Fuir.ND or Hankfs filled with this, as one of 
the strongest points against me, that also, like all the pre- 
vious ones, fell to the ground ! 

VI. TAKING DOWN MU. llANKF.s’s NOTl'S. 

It was next asserted that I had admiilni the charge 
of having agreed to accompany Mr. Rankes and take downi 
his notes, merely because I had not denied it. 'fo this I 
reply, that 1 never <lid any such thing. The reason 
assigned by Mr. Rankes for my not taking notes of my 
own was, that my ignorance and incapacity unfitted me 
for the task, and that 1 had no paper but a four-inch book. 
This >vas too absurd tci deserve a reply. To show, liow'- 
ever, that 1 could and did take notes of iny own, and co- 
pious on(‘s too, I quoted au attested letter of Mr. Rankes, 
111 which he admits having read them ; another part of 
the same letter where he compliments me on my supc- 
riorityof judgment to himself; and another where he ae- 
knowledg<*s his own indolence as to writing, and begs that 
letter to lie pre.served for his future use, as he had put 
notes on fiapcr there which he might never take the trou- 
ble to w rite again. I have before asserted, most solcmiilv, 
that I never made any engagement to take down Mr. 
Rankes’s notes, that he did not pay even the portion he 
ought to have paid of his sliare of the expence of the 
ionrney; that he made no notes at all, as far as I could 
learn, of the journey from Jcrusnlcin to .Tcrash; that 
whatever was written on the subject, and appears in the 
'fravclb in Palestine, was the work of niy own eyes and 
hand; and that I derived no aid wliatcvcr from Mr. 
Bankes’s information, pen, or pencil. ^'’Iie strongest cor- 
roborating eviilcnce I can produce of this, is the fact that | 
w'hcn Mr. Rankes wrote his threatening letter from 
Thebes, accusing me of being about to publish his mate- 
rials, he had no means of knowing ivhat I was going to 
publish, since ho had never seen the manuscript ; that he 
Knew of iny having made a journey of many iiionths in 
lime, and hundreds of leagues in space, between Cairo 
and Calcutta without him, while this journey to Jerash in 
his comppiiy was an affair of a few days, and (|uite a speck 
in the whole roiitcf : and that though my book was pub- 


fiihedhiOcklin,.^!^- . 

it, I hwe Iwd oe rf kk h 

portion of it u hU own, up to July, 

London, and possei^ all the means of ^ 

could hare substandated it. 


rn. zviooivit os ua. masks. 

It was next asserted, that with Mr, Banket's accu^ 
mory letter of June, 1819 , in my pocket, I had pub- 
lished, in my volume of travels in 1821 , an etdoaim 

*^”ii 1 • *'**^?*'* taste, and erudition, and this is 

called inconsistency. To this I reply, that the preface to 
the 1 ravels was sent home in Nov. i a I «, that Mr. Bankes’s 
letter did not reach Calcutta till June 1820; hut that 
even it it had, my opinion of Mr. Rnnkes's taste, talents, 

enuhtion could not have not been changed, as Mr. 
Rankes*a was of mine, by either jealousy, anger, or any 
other feeling. 1 have never faileil, on every occasion, to 
speak ot^ Mr. Rankes’s talents for drawing particularly 
wuth praise ; and my opinion on that point cannot be 
changed by his siibseoneiit inisconduct. It is left for such 
men as Mr. Rankes, ilr. Burcklmrdt, and their friends, to 
pronounce a man to be a person of talent at one time, 
and a fool at another, though -no change has taken place 
except in their angry and heated minds. But whatever 
change of opinion was wrought in my mind as to Mr. 
Rankes’s liheraUiy^ for w hich, in readily gave him 

credit, as the preface and the book profe.ssed to give a 
true narrative of the events confined within the period to 
which they related, it v\ould have been a dejiartiire from 
truth and accuracy to have made any alteration of any 
parts of them, even had it been practicable, wliich how- 
ever it was not, as the manuscript was at home. As to 
Mr, Bankes’s imlolencc, it stands confessed in his own 
letter; and as to his wasting his time since the piu’iod we 
were together, it is snllicient to mention that he is a man 
of Ibrtunc who has nothing to do but what he chooses, 
and though he lias been preparing to publish for these 
seven or eight }ears past, he has produced nothing; 
while I, his companion, who had immcn.se difficulties to en- 
counter, and my living to get besides, have published my 
account of the countries we traversed before him. This 
is the unpardonable sin; for if I would have only been 
weak, or timid, or subservient enough, not to have come 
before the imblic to reap the harvest first, Mr. Rankes 
would have held his tongue, ami, perhaps, served me into 
the bargain. I dcspiseil alike, however, his threats and his 
insinuations; because, kmiwing my own honest} and in- 
tegrity in the whole of this trans:u‘tiou, I feared no man, 
and m> whole conduct in ojiposing such a mass of influ- 
ence united against me in thi'» peiMTUtion may he cited in 
proof of niy fcailessness, at that period, as well as at the 
present moment. 

vilt. EXTRACTS ONLY OF MR. BANKLs’s I FTTERS, 

It has been urged with great pertinacity, and re- 
peated over and over again, that 1 Inul given only extracts 
of Mr. Rankes ’s letters, while it has been asserted that I 
should have given the whole. It woiihl be thought extra- 
vagant enough if I, ill reply, w ere to call upon any other 
person to publish the whole t>f a man’s correspondence, in 
order to prove that two directly ojiposite assertions in any 
two of his letters were at variance w ith each other. Mr. 
Rankes, in his last letter to me from Tiiehes, laid certain 
crimes to my charge; I select from jiort ions of his letters 
in my possession, jmssages w hich show not that he had 
merely changed his ojiinion of me, but that if the accuracy 
of the one letter could he relied on, the accusations of 
the other could not he true. This is all 1 am bound to 


• 'Flieso are the original rough notes from which the more 
fiiiislied account was draw'ii up, commencing at p. 298. of the 
text, in the present volume. A comparison of the tw o with each 
other, will show' how slight is the real dilFeroncc between them. 

I The whole time occupied by this journey to Jerasli, in 


company with Mr. Rankes, was only sf.ven days; as w’c left 
Jeriisalein on the 2fetli of January, and arrived at Nazareth on 
he :J<1 of bVhruary: so that the portion of tiie journey perforimd 
rd/i him w'as as 1 to 50 to that performed v'Vhout him, in point 
if time; and as 1 to 100 only, in point of space ! 
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prove ; but I shall now go farther ; and that no nortion of 
this* dch ucc may be incomplete, I shall republ*>sn the two 
letters fioin which I gave extracts, in their full and entire 
state, and trust to the rtiaiicr’s indulgence for a task 
which I perform, in order that my enemies may not have 
even a loophole to esiapc through. 

The first of the letters will show, that it was next to 
impossible that a person should be so anxious to make his 
waff to mcf and join mein my journey In the Hauran be- 
yond Jordan, if 1 was to be had upon such easy terms as 
copying his notes, while he paid my expences ; for then 
I could be of very little value indeed. It w ill prove that 
his anxious desire to join me indicated, at least, that he 
deemed it of great advantage to be in iny company, which 
was the fact ; as 1 am no more ashamed to say that my 
qualifications for ensuring a safe journey as a traveller 
among Arabs were infinitely superior to Ids, than 1 am 
ashamed to acknowledge that, as a scholar and a drafts- 
man, Air. Bankes’s more finished education made him, 
for a book-maker, much superior to me. 

The second letter is, pcihaps, the longest that he ever 
wrote in his life, and contains more than all tlie notes 
that 1 ever saw in his possession, or that I believe he ever 
took during the whole of his stay in Syria, as one ex- 

{ iression in it seems indeed to imlicatc, where he says he 
lad j)ut many things on paper there wdiieh he might never 
do again, ami desires me to preserve that letter particu- 
larly for his sake, and not for iny own, as he was so indo- 
lent about writing that the loss of this would he iriepara- 
hle to him. 

This leads mo to mention an anecdote respecting these 
letters, which I have nt ver before intrudcil on the Indian 
public, lull which I think too important and too interest- 
ing to be omitted. 

(Ill my parting with Mr. Bankes at Alepiio, he for 
Palmyra, (where, if I could only have forgotten Briggs 
and ( 'o. for ten da>s, I might have gone with him, of 
which I have written evidence,) and I with a dull caravan 
across the iMiiihrates into Mesopotamia, he gave me a 
kind and highly complimentary letter to his father’s par- 
ticular friend and Dorsetshire iieighhonr, Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, the governor of Bombay, which did me some service 
in sa\iiig me fnjm a second transmission, as my licence did 
not reach Imlia until after my arrival at Boniha}*. At 
that niomciit, as w c wen* about to part for many years, 
and [lerliaps for ever, while we stood on the steps of Mr. 
Barker’s dwelling, Mr. Bankes said to me us nearly as I 
rcnicmhcr; — ‘ I lielicve I hav'C no notes whatever of my 
jonniies, except the drawings 1 have made, and the let- 
ters that from time to time 1 have written to yon. The 
first an* nnmerons, and the last are, I believe, longer let- 
ters than I c\er wrote to any body bi'forc. As you arc 
not in iny ease, but have very copious notes of your own, 

I hope yon will give me my letters back again. Indeed, if 
1 mistake not, he added, I have hinted to yon in some of 
them that I should, perha[)s, wish them a^aiii fin* my own 
rt'fercnce and assistance.’ I did not hesitate a moment, 
but opened my baggage, all then packed (little as it was), 
got out my papers from the upper part of a small olcl 
English portmanteau, the part wlierc loose clothes arc 
generally stiitted, and returned him every letter of his 
that I could find. Tlicre was one only that he renieni- 
heied U> have been missing, which was the longest of the 
whole, and one ol* those that he had particularly mentioned 
as desiring me to keep for liis ow n use. We tumbled the bag- 
gage over and over again, but it was not to be found; wc 
both regretted it ; but, as I had promised to send him home 
from Bombay, copies of some plans and descriptions of tem- 
ples in Nnlna, which I offered togicc him to incorporate in 
a work that he intended writing on that country, and to 
add gratuitously to the stock of his materials, I promised 
that when I sent these home to him I would also send, if 
I ever found it, a copy of his letter, or the original. 


We parted with mutual expressions of regret, prayers 
for our safety, promise of future correspondence, «c. &c. 
in all of which Mr. Barker and his family sympathised and 
joined, and I at Icngtli reached Bombay. 

Soon after my arrival there, when intending to get rid 
of my old and worn-out travelling packages, I gave, 
among other things, the little leather portmanteau to iny 
servant, to sell for himself, or make any use of he thought 
proper; and as servants sometimes look sharper into holes 
and corners than their masters, mine brought me back 
the portmanteau the next day, to show me that two let- 
ters had stuck fast in the very inner part of the covering, 
from whence they were detached, having closely adheriS 
to the cotton ticking cloth, by the heat melting the 
English wax, and one letter being within the other. I 
was both surprised and pleased to find these to be letters 
of Mr. Bankes, and one particularly the long one that 
was remarked to be missing, and for which we had made 
such diligent search at Aleppo in vain ; I never dreamt, 
however, that they would prove of such essential service 
to me, and therefore attached no importance to this 
event at the time, though at this moment I regard it with 
initiglcd feelings of wonder and gratitude. 

It was after Sheik Ibrahim’s * pajicr* on me reacheil 
Bombay that I sent home to Mr. Bankes, as I had pro- 
mised him, my manuscript plans and notes on Niihia, ad- 
dressed to him in Palace-yard; hut as I thought his letter 
too valuable to be risked (on account of its interesting 
contents only), I sent a copy, which I knew would 
answ'cr Mr. Bankes’s purpose, and kept the original, 
which is now in iny possession, anil which I sliall preserve 
to the day of my death, if possible, as a nicmenco of how 
much I owe to this (irovidential preservation of a sheet of 
paper. 

As Mr. Bankes continued out of England, I believe, 
from the time 1 left him till he wrote me his letter from 
Thebes, niy Indian letters could not have reached him, 
so that he had no reason to believe that I had preserved 
a single scrap of paper in my possession that liore his 
name. It may seem unwarrantahle in me to say it, hut 
I nevertheless firmly bclitwe, that at the moment of Mr, 
Bankes writing me his insulting, and to him disgraceful, 
letter, he was Inlly convinced that I had not a single little 
of eviilencc beyond my bare assertion with which to op- 
[)osc his statement. With him it was a seemingly safe 
game to play. There were, at least, a hundred chances 
to one that lie bhould win, and he enibiu’ked his all, <for 
reputation must be that to every man who would maintain 
the rank and character of a gentleman in luigland,) but 
Justice held the balance, and his hundred chances w’crc 
hut as a feather against the one that fortunately weighed 
them all down. 

But it is time that the letters should be given. They 
arc the only ones, except two or three very short notes, 
that I retain, out of more than twenty that I received 
from him at various times and places, many of which 
might liave contained more marked [iroofs than even 
these, on many points of dispute; but, tliank heaven ! 
these are quite enough. Tlie letters arc as follow : — 

LETTER I. 

Addressed — Al Senor JJuckinghani, Caballero Vngles, cn el 
Conhento deJa Terra Sania^ Damasco^ 

My DF.Aii Sir, Acra, February 28, 1816. 

There is some fatality al 30 ut my travelling engagements ; I 
never made one in my life but circumstances turned out so as 
to prevent my fulfilling it. Another letter from Seyile, and, 
above all, the radical change in the weather, dcteriniiied me 
upon deferring my scrambling expedition to the ruined cities 
and the Hauran, and upon turning at once towards the coast. 

I did not, however, give up the idea of joining you at once, but 
made an attempt from St. lloor (where tliat excellent man, 
lladgc Hamit, entertained me with the same hospitality, and 
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almost affWtion, which you had described to me). Bisan, which 
is the ancient Scythopolis, is within a day’s journey, and in the 
same jurisdiction ; it lies in the plain of the Jordan, and is within 
a long day of ^It. I resolved to go to Bisan, and to make my 
way to you, *il 1 could find any body that would carry me.* 
Wlicn I came, I found that nobody would undertake it for 
but the day before (my good fortune always brings me a day 
before or a day after such adventures), the Hedoweens had 
^mpletcly pdlaged and stripped a party of merchants from 
Damascus within two hours of the village. sSo there was an end 
of that scheme. The remains at Bisan are prodigiously cxteii- 
lave, and it is easy to trace the circuit of the outer walls as well 
of the citiidel which stood on a high insulated hill ; of the build- 
ings nothing remains in any state of tolerable preservation, ex- 
cepting one theatre, which appears to he of a larger span than 
those of Djerash ; a second theatre may be traced, and there 
IS a row of Ionic columns of a respectalde size, and of a very 
delicate marble (that appears to me to be Greek; standing more 
or Ic^ss well preserved ; hewn stones, and masses of masonry lie 
scattered over the whole extent of surface. The situation must 
have been delightful, for there are several brooks clearer than 
crystal, that flo' xl through the lower part of tlic city in dif- 
ferent directions, and united at the foot of the citadel ; yet the 
modern village is small and ragged. I df<l not stumble on a 
single inscription. 

But to tell the trutli, wliat lias surprised me most are the re- 
mains at Sebaste ; it seems a strange fatality that an avenue of 
dglity-tliree columns, for there are no less still erect (though 
without capitals), sliould have escaped the notice of former 
travellers ; they determine the direction of the grand street, and 
lead to tlie remains of the city gate. Those* columns, tliat pass 
for having been part of Herod’s palace, may, 1 think, very w'cll 
have been so. There is a better area about tlietn than could, 
perhaps, have been found elsewhere upon all the bill, those below 
(wliicli you must have seen in passing) I am much inclined to 
suspect, w’crc avenues to a theatre whicii 1 could not positively 
identify, but am led, from the form of the ground, to place 
(always n mere conjecture) thereabouts. 

It is ])Ieasant to find much where one has been led to expect 
little, and Dr. Clarke's ingenious conjecture (if I am not mis- 
taken) tliat Djennin is the ancient Sebaste, becomes very amus- 
ing, especially as he must have passed under the vill.age that 
still retains its old name. I am at a great loss to know what I 
ought to do w'ith the baggage wliidi you left in Antonio’s charge, 
I cannot trust it alone to llainascus, and yet am afraid that you 
may feel embarrassed without it on your arrival there. As I 
reckon th.at you will pass from thence across to Seyde, I shall 
take it w ith me so far, and leave it in Dady Hester Stanhope’s 
charge. As you have no visits of ceremony at Damascus, 
perhaps you may continue your Bedoween habit during your 
short stay there, without inconvenience (and I am disposed to 
liojje that your stay will be as short as possilile). I shall re- 
main with Lady II. about five days, and if 1 do not turn 
round for Damascus, which will depend a good deal upon her 
advice and upon circumstances, 1 shall make my way pretty 
directly for Aleppo, lengthening out my road by excursions, 
liowevcT, liore and there, to give you time to come up with me, 
so that 1 trust that at the latest w-e may meet in Aleppo, and 
make our journey to I\dmyra together. 

Believe me, my dear sir, most faithfully yours, 

WM. JOHN BANKES. 

Gabrielli is still here in the consul’s house, but expects to sail 
in tlic course of to-day or to-morrow* at the latest, for Beyroot. 

As it has been insinuated, if not asserted, that those 
who attested the extracts of this and the next letter, be- 
fore published, might not have read the whole, I take this 
occasion to say, that full and coinnlcte copies of these 
orimnals were attested, and notarially sealctl and signed : 
and that it is to the full and entire copy of each, that the 
following attestation is appended : — 

We certify tliis to be a true copy of the original letter of Mr. 
Wm. John Bknkes. ^ 


(Signed) C. D’OYLY, 

J. PALMER, 

J. YOUNG, 

J. MELVILLE, 
JOHN YOUNG, 


JAS. CALDER, 

P. M. WYNCH, 

G. CHINNERY, 
HY. CHASTE NAY. 


^ This letter was written after my two first visits to Jerash 
in company with Mr. Bankes, and has of course no refer- 
ence to our junction on that journey ; — hut it proves, be- 
yond a doubt, thatl could, and did travel east of the 
Jordan, without Mr. Bankes's aid, company, or money; 
— that he was on a footing of the most perfect equality with 
me, which he could not have been if I had agreed to take 
down his notes, as the service to be rendered by me for 
his paying my cxpences -that he was very desirous of 
coming to join me again, after we had beuarated ; — that the 
dangers of the road (to which all 1113* dela3b and circuitous 
routes were owing) was such as not only to deter him, 
blit to frighten even the natives of the country from ac- 
companving him to follow in iny track ; — and that it might 
have fallen to my lot, as well as to that of the merchants of 
whom be speaks, to be pillaged, and murdered if I resisted, 
while doing my utmost, and running almost unwarrantalile 
risks of life aiul propert3*, to discharge my trust to Briggs 
and Co., which it is so falsely and so impudently asserted 
that 1 had neglected. 

The second letter, however, which is of far greater im- 
portance, is as follows: — 

LETTER II. 

Aildressed J. S. JiHck'in^ham^ Flaq, fo be forwarded, 
shoidd he he on his luatj to Baalbeck. 

Mt dfab. SiK, ^ Damascus, April 1*2, 1816. 

Since 1 knew nothing of your illness until now, when I 
hope it is ipiite at an eml, 1 can only rejoice in your recovery. 
At the same time I am afraid that the same wintry weather 
which has distre*w>cd me very much in the Ilauran, must have 
made your passage across the mountains very disagreeable, if 
not dangc’rous. I have to regret that my letter from Sunny- 
nmine never reaclicil you, as I there detailed to 3*011 my plans, 
and mentioned that I w ished our meeting at Ba^ilbec to take 
place a few days later than that which we had fixed on together. 
None can be l)etter than about the I 9 lh or 'JDth. The in- 
tense cold, with storms of rain and snow*, prevented my pene- 
trating from Salkhud to Oirnian, and even to Oomy'dgimcl, 
which, in spite <)f all objections and difficulties, I was inucii 
set upon ; however, in some directions I have extemled my re- 
searches considerably* farther than you did. 1 visited El K oil or, 
which docs not deserve its re])utation. Hehrawn, vvherc there 
is a temple. Shakkah, where there are some interesting early 
Christian antiquities, and a ciiri«)us tower with inscriptions, 
llaytu, W’here there is one of the most iiiiintelligihle buildings 
in all the Ilauran, that seems to have been,a.s I should conceive, a 
sort of colh*ge for priests, and some of the best specimens of 
private houses. Amrah is full of inscriptions, chietly Christian. 

At — * is a temple of the time of the Antonines. At 
Sliaarele, in Ledja, I found little to interest me; there is a 
small Roman hath. At Medgdel is liy far the most entire of 
all tlie temjdes. Its architecture is (like all the rest through- 
out that country, so far as I saw it) of a very bad sort, with 
high stilteil pedestals, and loaded with unmeaning ornaments. 
But it is curious as a specimen, and full of Cireek inscriptions. 
'The prettiest temple in the Haurnii, to my iiiiml, is a little one 
that w’ants little else besides its roof, at Siiimymaine ; it makes 
no fgure upon the exterior; some of the lowers there also are 
very* interesting, but less so than that at Medgdel, which you 
must have seen. Of priv.ite Jiouscs I saw several far superior 
to that at Ezra. 1 was carried into one at Bostni, where there 
arc Ionic columns and pih.isters all round the principal apart- 
ment, and a lesser one with a smooth ceiling and arched ahovi* 
within it. There is another excellent specimen in a ruined 

village called * near the road from cihihley’s village 

— — * to Bostra, w'ith two or three stories, and several at 

• ITiese tliree instances of names being forgotten alto- 
gether as the spaces are bl.mk in the original; and one name 
liist written irni/tg/y and subsequently correctetl by (mother 
being written over it, arc selected as proofs that the writer of 
the letter, Mr. Bankes, did not take notes on the spot, in his 
tour ; because, if he had done so, such omission and mistakes, 
in such important points as names if towns, could not have 
occurred. 
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Ilovt. TIktc is f|uite a mansion at Medgdel, with ornaments 
in all the angles of the ceiling'i, and liie masonry all wrought 
Miiooth. I'here is a good one, too, at Nodjerawn. l>id you 
observe the theatre at Stjayila ? It is pretty large, and mueli 
ruine<l, and faces towards the great church to the north. The 
temple there is Roman past all dispute, hut of the worst times. 
1 am surprised at any thing so bad before the Xtian a?ra, or 
rather, I mean, hefon* (’hristianity becauie the established reli- 
gion of the eini)ire. For a temple it certainly was, and not a 
cluirch. At Rostra I tliink you are mistaken in supposing 
that the tlieatre ctnisisted in only seven or eight ranges of seats. 
It is true that those which we see are the uppermost ; but there 
aie t^\o if not three stories of high arched vaults below of Sa- 
ritcen work, \\hicb occupy the height of at least two more Bights 
of scats (which arc even viable in many places), and the scene 
consisted in three if not ftiur ordeis (if architecture, one above 
the otlier, of which there is ocular demonstration, that irregular 
Doric order which is \isible being the uppermost range. I will 
demonstrate this to you from my plans. 

Now, from a general \icw of the architortural remains of 
the Ilauran, cVc., my opinion is very decided, that there is no- 
thing to justify an opinion that any of it belongs to a period 
more remote than that in w’hali it became n province of the 
Roman empire. As to tlie temples and larger buildings, tliere 
cannot remain a doubt upon any liody’s inind that is conversant 
with untiijiiiiies ; the same ajijilies to the theatres ;md the baths. 
tVith n-speet to the private dwelling lioiises, we have less means 
of eonijKiring them, but tfie inscriptions H,\ the ivrii of many of 
tlieiii, and wiicKwer there is any ornament it is purely Homan, 
or corrupted from the Roman, and precisely such as occurs 
about the temples or early Christian ehiirelies; the best of all 
the jirivale homes liaving its roof supported on a row of de- 
based Ionic ])jl1<irs, not to mention the aich, whiih occurs 
idtnost universally, and is in itself a sullicient objection to any 
liigher niitiipiity being assigned to these buildings. It is true, 
that piivate dwellings must have existed previous to the Roman 
roiKpiests, and from the nature of the materials, might and may 
exist to this day ; but when we Bud that we must exclude from 
the number all where the arch occurs, or where there is any or- 
n.ameul or inscription (generally spe.aki ng), by far the greater 
number, and the best specimens must be struck positively olf 
the list, and a few huts and hovels onlj will remain, which may 
be piett) near the truth. It is most jirohable to suppose that 
the Humans introduced into these countries a more spacious 
and cominodions mode of building, adopting from the natives 
u modi* of eoiistruetion which necessity (from the total want of 
timlier) hid originally taught them. 

After all, upon reBection, the decision which I have come to 
upon this point (and in which I have not found any thing to 
shake me), does not diiiiiiiish the interest which these anticjuities 
ongljt to excite. With the single exception of Fonipeii, where 
sh.dl we find the private dwellings of the Homans? We have 
them here in infinitely greater numbers, still habitable or in- 
habited, closed by their original doors, and sheltered by their 
original roofs, and the horses eating out of the same mangers 
as they did sixteen hundred years ago. As for the towers, they 
were sepulchral, and are to he referred to tl:e same time (I mean 
the earliest of tliein). You will find that they arc exactly si- 
milar to those about Palmyra ; and though the foirn of a tower 
seems oddly chosen for a place of interment, it was a favourite 
one with the Homans, who, in their own country and about 
theii ca\ntal, seem generally to have preferred a round form 
like the little one outside the great gate of Rostra, Their 
inouUlings and cornishes are purely Roman, and every tiling 
tended to confirm me in my first conjecture, with the excejitioii 
of tlic single circumstance, that these towers are often found 
within and in the very heart of the villages (though, certainly, 
uftener about the skirts of them). Rut even tliis difficuby was 
removed by the sight of those at Nedgeraun ■ *, IVIedgdel, 

which have set the matter past a doubt in every respect. The 
sarcopliagi tliere, in both instances, remain in their places ; and 
on the one we read the names of the persons that occupied 
tliem, with the additional circumstance th.it they are of Chris- 
ti.in times. And, as if it were on purpose to obviate every 
possible objection of the tower liaving been converted to this 
purpose after the rera of its construction, we have tlic same 
ornament repeated from the part of the sarcophagus upon tlie 

* Sec note in preceding page. 


I ceiling, «ind the whole taste and style corresponding throughout 
These towers at Medgdel are as much in the heart of the vil. 
lage as any whatever, so W'e have no alternative, hut to suppose 
either the other buildings posterior, or that in the Hanran, con- 
trary to the usual practice, they did bury within the towns. At 
Shakkah there is another of these towers, standiug detached in 
the field, that seems, from some long poetical inscriptions, to 
liave been tlie burial place of the family of Rassus, whose name 
occurs often in tlie inscriptions of the Ilaurati. The hones of 
him and his family have been rooted up, and are lying scattered 
at the door of the tower. What strikes me witli .surpiise is, 
that in many of these towers I could discover no means of get- 
ting at the upper stories. I may, perhaps, find it cxplaineil al 
Palmyra, which will furnish the best commentary on them. 
Of the pointed arch, w'hich occurs freijucntly, I knovv not wliat 
to think ; that some are very ancient I am satisfied, and that 
most of them are to be referred to Saracen times or since. Rut 
my chief dHHculty occurs in having found them in several 
large Christian churches, wiiich can liardly be sujiposed to have 
been erected subsequent to that a;ra, and still less by that 
people. 

As for the castle at Salkluit, I am satisfied that it is a Sara- 
cen work altogether, and no part of it, us if now' sfuiids, Roman, 
or of any higher antiquity, l*he very circumstance of the 
manner in which older iiisci iptions and ornaments are found 
patched into it, whilst it is proof that something did exist here 
previously, puts it past a doubt that the present is not a fabric of 
those times, but is to be referred to the period of the great 
Arabic inscriptions that are carried in hands natiid it. The 
grandeur and solidity of its coiisti iiction form no objection, 
when it is observed that the castle at Rostra, which, in the ge- 
neral plan, it resembles very much, is fully erpial to it in this 
respect, which, from being grafted on the ruins of a noble 
Roman theatre, sulficiently determines its own ler.*, without 
reference to the inscriptions that abound upon it. I do not 
know whether, in the hasty view you took of Salkhut, you ex- 
amined this town. You w'oiild, I tliink, have observed that 
the houses there are apparently of a less remote anti(|uity, and 
of a worse construction than usual, and the mosch entirely of 
a Saracen work, with shell niches in the intriaret. Ry the hye, 
from the description in your notes of the fortress of Adjeloon, 

I am almost persuaded that that also is a Saracen w'ork (Rostra, 
you will remember, has the rustic masonry all over it, and in- 
btanccs of the Ian or shell niche are without number), though 
I know' you are of a dilferent opinion, and 1 will not venture 
to set mine .against it. I found an interesting little sjiiing in a 
valley not far from Salkhut, to the N. W., over which there has 
been a rich little temple, and an inscription of the time of the 
emperor Gordian. 1 have been careful and exact hi my draw- 
ings, which are in great iiuniher, and I do not tliink )ou will 
be ashamed of having your name associated to what I may one 
day or another throw together into form. Do me tlie favour to 
keep this letter, not for your use, hut my own ; you know hovv 
indolent I am about writing, and I have thrown here many 
things upon paper, which I may, pci haps, never do again. 

I shall set (ill* the day after to-morrow for Ikmias. and so 
make iny way to Raalbcc, when I hope to join you about the 
lytli or 20lh. 

Faithfully yours, 

WM. JOHN RANKES. 


Remember me kindly to the Doctor, 

Enter old Cliuhoccau and the toad eater ! ! so adieu. 

The full and entire copy of this letter also is notarially 
attested, signed, and sealed ; and the following certificate 
appended : — 

Wc certify tin’s to be a true copy of the original letter of 
Air. Wm. Jo! in Rankes. 


(Signed) C. D OYLY, 

J. PALMER, 

J. YOUNG, 

J. AIELVILLE, 
JOHN YOUNG, 


J. C ALDER, 

HY. CHASTEN AY, 

O. CH1NNERA% 

P. M. wy>jcu. 


I have printed the foregoing letter in its complete and 
perfect state, as it was insinuated that it might contain 
some account of iny notes which, Mr. Rankes professes to 
have seen, being seni to him by letter, so as to invalidate, 
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if possible, my assertion of its relating to his inspection of ( 
these notes at the time of our meeting in Damascus. The ' 
account of that meeting on the 23cl of March has 

been already given in illustration of the ^Ith head of the 
charges enumerated; and the parts of this letter which 
sneak of my notes on Adjcloon, of my joining my name to 
that of Mr. Bankes and Mr. Burckhardt in a joint public- 
ation, &c. all relate to this meeting, as may he seen by 
comparing them together. His comnliincnts to my supe- 
rior understanding, and his hope that I should hot be 
/utkamed to see mv name associated with his, may not 
have been deserved : but it is certainly not from xuc/i a 
ouartcr that one would expect to be soon afterwards set 
down as ignorant and incapable of making any notes 
W’ortli publication I Such is the virtue and consistency 
for which rank, family, and respectability of connections, 
are considered guarantees. 

I am almost ashamed to dwell longer on this subject; 
but I hope the reader will grant me a few moments pa- 
tience, while I show what was iny conduct towards Mr. 
Bankes during the period that he was slandering me. 1 
had sent him borne plans and manuscripts of my own, 
res{)ecting Nnbia, from Bombay, to nse as he thought 
proper, without asking even an acknowlcdgtMiicnt. I had 
written him, also, several of the most frieiully letters fr6rn 
Ceylon, Madras, and (Calcutta, some of which must have 
reached him. His insulting letter to me from Thebes, was 
dated June Jn August 1811), 1 w as occupied with 

the most friendly intentions to him, in utter ignorance of 
what awaited me. My friend. Captain Clocte, of the 
King’s iilst Dragoons, left Calcutta alxmt that period, 
with the intention of going to England. Among other 
persons there, to w'ho'u I was desirous of sending letters 
by liis hands, was Mr. Bankes. I accordingly gave him 
the follow ing letter open, with directions that if he should 
remain at the C'apc, which he thought possible, he should 
seal it, and enclose them all to Sirs. Buckingham, who 
would forward them to their resjicctive addresses. 

'file following is the letter which I atldressed to Mr. 
Bankes, sujiposing him to be in England, just two months 1 
after his insulting and infamous letter was despatched 
from Thebes to me in India, but long before it reached 
me, as that was twelve months on its passage here. 

INIv DEAR Sir, Calcutta, August 1 , 1819. 

1 have written to you several times since my arrival or rather 
settlement in India, hut as I have not hear<l from you in return 
I suppose lliat some of the letters at least must ha\e miscarried, 
which I can the more readily believe from knowing liow' care- 
lessly every thing connected witli the Indian post office is 
managed. 

The object of my present letter is partly to make you ac- 
cpiaintcd with a gentleman in every respect entitled to your re- 
gard, and partly through him to say something to you respecting 
myself, ns I naturally believe that it is impossible for men to 
have passed througli scenes wliich w’e shared together, and soon 
after entirely forget each other. I can veiy safely say that such 
is not the case on my part, and I am w illing to do you the jus- 
tice to believe it is not so on yours. 

Captain Cloetc, of H. M. 21 st Dragoons, who will liave 
tlie honour to present you this, is one of my most intimate ami 
familiar friends, and w'ill give you every information regarding 
iny present occupations and pursuits that you can desire to 
know' ; and at tlie same time tliat you may gratify your wish in 
this particular, you will, I am sure, be delighted w’ith the chan- 
nel through whicli it is clfected. You will, long ere this, of 
course, have seen the prospectus of my book, and have heard 
all the particulars regarding it from Mr. Murray. If it had 
l)cen possible to have formed the coalition which we talked of 
at Damascus, and w'hich Sheik Ibrahim so indignantly re- 
jected, I bhflu^d have been much pleased, and the union of our 
separate labours would have made a more perfect work than 
either will make alone. I liad been led to expect, from some 
mention of your name in the Quarterly Reviewr, tliat a work 
of your own was in the press, and w'ould very soon appear ; I 
hope so indeed for the gratffication of tlie world at large, and 
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more particularly that portion of them w'ho desire to be possess - 
cd of ^ tlie best information regarding tlie most interesting 
countries on the globe, w'hich you will have it in 3 'our power 
to write so ably, and illustrate so beautifully by the masterly 
efforts of your pencil- I sent you borne b> the Su^ailnw, from 
Bombay, upwards of fifteen months ago, the plans nml de- 
scriptions of the temples in Nubia to incorporate with your 
own w'ork, as I had promised to do, but I have not heartl of 
tlieir arrival, though the ship, I believe, got safe, but lias not 
returned, as far as I can learn, to this country, I’liey were 
addresseil to you in Palace-yard, Westminster, where T sup- 
posed they would reach you ; aud if they have, I hope you will 
make free use of them. 

A subject that presses very deeply on my mind, is the injury 
done to me by Mr. Burckhardt, whose good opinion 1 once en- 
joyed to a high degree, as you are aware, and who, a\\ at once, 
alniiist without deigning to assign a cause, not ovdy changecl 
his sentiments towards me, but became my bitterest enenn , by 
giving publicity to distorted facts, positive falsebo<ids, ainl uii- 
iul misrepresentations, tending to undermine iny reputation. 
It fortunately happened, liowevcr, that Mr. Babingt<in, the 
companion of iny voyage from India, \\boin Mr. Burckhardt 
cited as his auUiority for many the facts alleged, saw this 
paper, and instantly v\ rote a very full an<l able refut.ation of 
the charges laid to my name liy the Sheik, copii-s of which have 
been sent to Kngland. This gentleman, however, who in f.’ic 
son of Dr. Bahirigton, a f)hy^k’itin of some eminence in the 
citj-, is fortunately now in London, and is able to repel verbally, 
as w'ell as by writing, the malicious nrcusations of my cm my. 
It is possible you may have met w'ith 3Ir. Babiiigton before this ; 
but if you should not, and desire to be set right on tlie subject, 
I should rather refer you to that gentleman, who was my fellow 
voyager for six inoiiths, than urge any thing on my own part in 
explanation or rejily, 

I have reason to believe that my wife and children are in your 
county, at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire ; rny daiighler Virginia 
being with Mrs. Corhyn at that place. If it should he near 
Corfe- Castle, or occasion shouhl ever call you that way, it woulil 
give them great pleasure to see and know one who liud sharetl 
the dangers aiul the pleasures of their best friend, more parti- 
cularly iis our journey was since I have seen tJieni, having left 
England in 181 . 9 , and never liad occasion to return to it since. 

J hope, and believe too, that you would find them wortlij of 
your regard, 

I have heard from Laily Hester Stanhope, since my arrival 
in Bengal, and have written her by Ibis occasion, as I sujipose 
her ladyship will he in England when this reai'hcs j'ou. C'ap- 
tain Clocte will he able to tell you all about my present occu- 
pations and pursuits, which are necessarily impermanent, and 
may cea-se at a very short notice ; hut, as long as thej' last, they 
will entirely preclude tin* possibility of my attending to any 
thing for publication in England ; sliould they cease, I shall 
have that as a subject to turn my iinmediale attention to. 

In such an event, however, 1 should certainly quit a country 
where fortunes are no longer to he made In* a ten years’ resi- 
dence as fornierl}', hut where, though the chances of ^uin arc 
lessened, the certainties of evil from climate and society are, I 
should think, as great as ever, and repair to the re-enjoyment of 
inj' fauiilj' and my native land. 

Untler the hope that I shall occasionally he favoureil with a 
line from j'ou to hear that you are well, and happily occujn’ef!, 

I remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

,J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

To W, J. Bankes, Esq. 


As (Captain Clocte remained at the Cape, this was scalcil 
by him and sent on to England as directed. Mr», Buck- 
ingham accorilingly finding on eiujiiiry ti at Mr. Bankes 
had arrived in town, enclosed it in a note to him as ad- 
dressed ; and to her great surprise rccciveil it back again 
by the post, with the seal unbroken, and enclosed in the 
folio w'ing envelope; — 

Mr. William Bankes presents his compliments to Mrs. Buck- 
ingham, and begs that the answer which he thinks it necessary 
to return to her note may not be construed into any incivility 
towards her. Having determined tiuit he will have no further 
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communication with Mr. Buckingham, either hy letter or other- 
wise ; he takes the liberty ot‘ returning to her the cncloscd> with 
a n‘qiiest that it may be transmitted to him unopened. 

OJd Palace Yard, Tuesday, June 13. 

Wus this the act of an innocent man? or was it not 
rather the sullen ohstinaev of one who knew he had done 
wrong, and whe would, therefore, hear of nothing which 
might relate to a person of whose very name, as well as 
letters, he had so much netul to stan<l in dread ? This is 
only of a piece, however, with the whole transaction, as 
showing that in return for the kindest and best intentions 
towards these men, Mr. Bnrckhardt and Mr. Bankes, it 
was my fate to receive, and their disgrace to offer, nothing 
blit insults and injuries in return. 

^'his letter, with Mr. Bankes’s envelope, and Captain 
Clocte’s seal, which has heen verified at the office of 
Alessrs. Palmer anil ( o. his correspondents here, are witli 
the rest, now in my possession, having heen bt ought back 
from England with tne various other papers and letters 
from thence; and add another link to tfic wonderful chain 
of evidence, by which this whole case is so strongly con- 
nected and held together. 

IX. AM.ECrT) Bill ACIi 01 ' TRUST TO BRIGGS AND CO. 

The next point urged against me is an alleged 
hreacli of trust to Briggs and Co. of Alexandria, as con- 
lUH ted with this journey. Though this is affected to be 
considered the strongest point of all, it is of all others the 
weakest ; for there is not a shadow of evulence that can 
be brought to substantiate it. The trust reposed in me 
hy Briggs and CA). was simply this: On return to 
Eg\pt from Bombay, having brought letters from Forbes 
and Co. and others of that place, which went to cnepnrage 
a cominerce between the two countries, if sreurih/ could 
be gimniutced, it was primosed by Mr. Lee, then head 
partner of Briggs and (’o.*s Iionse on the spot, (Mr. Briggs 
liiinself being on the (.’ontinent of Europe on his w'ay out 
to Alexandria,) that a treaty should be obtained, it* pos- 
sible, from the Pudia, to w hich Mr. Lee and myself should 
be fiarties. This was ilone, and the next step was as to 
the best mode of conveying the said treaty and letters to 
India. It was proposed to me to be the hearer, as I could 
follow it up by personal assurances likely to be of some 
weight, and of much benefit to BriL’^gs and Co.’s intiirests; 
and after jiuiny proniist-s of future benefit to me, I was jire- 
vailed on to undertake to convey these by land, the Red .Sea 
passage being then closed from the season. No partieidar 
stipnlaiious of an\ kind were made. 1 was nut salaried 
or jiaid wages by Briggs and Co., and not in any sense a 
sonant of theirs or in their employ. The general undcr- 
staniling was this. As it would be for the mutual ad- 
vantage of both parties that 7 should convey the letters, 

I was to go hy the cu-cuitoiis route of Aleppo, Mardin, 
Mosul, Bagdad, and Bnssorah, if practicable, and the mere 
expellees of the journey w ere to he defrayed hy Briggs 
and (- 0 . The moniy was ///cir part of the contribution 
to this object; the fatigue, peril, risk of life from the 
ilangcrs of the road and disease, were mine : which was 
the gri'atcr, let an\ honest man say; and also ]<*t any man 
consider for a moment, whether if Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. were to say to a person, ‘ If you will take imjiortant 
letters of ours from hence to Pekin hy land, in order that 
you may add to their weight by the personal exjdanatioiis 
which you arc so well ijualified to give, we will bear you 
free of expence,* whether the merchant wuuld not he 
under as great an obligation to the messenger, as the mes- 
Hengcr to the merchant. In short, on iliy fiart, it was 
giving to Briggs and Co. the value of six months of time, 
l)esidt‘s all the fatigue and risk, without compensation ; 
for incTc maintenance is no more than negroes and .slaves 
in all ronntrics can eoinmand, 'fhe favour done, there- 
fore, was to Briggs and Co., and if hreacli of trust could 
be laid to any one’s charge, it might be laid to theirs: , 


since they had agreed to pay the cxpcnces, on condition 
of the letters being conveyed, and although the letters 
were conveyed, and with as much expedition as was prac- 
ticable, they afterwards, on the arrival of an absent partner 
who disapproved of what those present had done, did all 
they could to stop the supplies tnev had engaged to fur- 
nish, and leave the man wlio was doing them a service, at 
the daily risk of his life and loss of time and fortune, to 
perish in the heart of the deserts of Asia 1 which, had 
their designs been carried into effect, must have been 
the case. 

The manner in which I discharged this trust, was such 
as I can prove to have been most faithful, honourable, 
and even at more hazards than I was bound to do. On 
niy landing at .Soor, in January, about ten days after leav- 
ing Alexandria, the country was found to he in such a 
state of commotion, from* political feuds between the 
Pashas, that there was no moving witliout their Firmans 
and protection; and all the conversation which 1 had 
with the persons of that place Icailing to a belief, that 
the difiieultics of getting tnrough the country would in- 
crease rather tlian diminish with time, 1 was determineil 
that Messrs. Briggs and Co.’s interests should not suffer, 
as far as I could prevent it, and, accordingly, as soon as it 
was decidcil that 1 could not convey their despatches as 
speedily as they might be sent through the foot-niessengers 
of the l ountry, who can travel in safety where a stranger 
would risk being plundered, and perhaps murdered, J 
obtained through a merchant of Soor, a faithful person 
to convey these letters direct to Altmpo, wdth instructions 
to Mr, Barker, the Consul there, to forward them through 
Bjigdad hy an Arab on a dromedary, without de'.iy; add- 
ing, that as the chief object of my journey was to follow 
iij) these letters by personal explanations, on w Inch ac- 
count Briggs and Co. had given me a letter of credit for 
the mere expences of the road, I should come after them 
as speedily as could he efiecteil without risk, which I was 
bound both on my own account as w'ell as on account of 
the ultimate end in view, not heedlessly to encounter. 
To show that this trust of Briggs and (*o. was thus faith- 
fully discharged, by my thinking of their interests before 
my own, and that I also hoped to get to Aleppo soon 
after, I insert here the following copj' of a letter, with 
date, signature, iJvc. complete, which wdl show that not a 
day was lost in the great object of discharging the trust 
reposed, us far as circumstances over which 1 hud no eon- 
iroul would possibly permit. The original of the letter is 
in my possession, and may be seen by any one desiring to 
inspect it : the copy is as follows ; — 

LETTER. 

Addrrs.u'd — Jaynes S. Jittcking/iam, Esq. to the care of 

Signor Aluussa Elias , ISrilis/i yigcnf, at Latadda. 

Dear Sir, Aleppo, Jan. 25, 181G. 

I had yesterday the pleasure to receive your favour of the 
Hth instant, and there being no conveyance for your letter for 
>Iessrs. Forbes and Co., 1 have sent it by an express messen- 
ger to the re.sitleni at Bagdad, with a request that he will for- 
ward it hy first opportunity to Bombay, 

'17ic charge of tliat expedition will be Ps. 160, say piastres 
of the G. S. As you said you would incur the rxpence of 40 
to 50 dollars for an express, I presume you meant tallari or 
hard dollars ; in which case I have not exceeded your limits for 
that object; hut if hy dollars you mean ])iastres of the G. S., 

1 shall he sorrj' not to have fulfilled your intentions. 

As you do not inform me when 1 may expect the pleasure of 
seeing you, I shall lake the liberty not to put oil’ a shooting 
party that I have projected, as soon as the weather ^ill permit. 
But if you should arrive during my absence, which W’ill be of a 
fortnight, my family will have the honour of performing the 
rites of hospitality until my return. 

My shooting station is in the y/oiAr, at a noted place called 
El Sarai Morselogluy on tlie direct road between Antioch and 
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Aleppo, about ton hours distant from the former, ami eleven 
from the latter. If you should be fond of shooting, and will 
do me the honour to join my party, I promise to show you ex- 
cellent sport. 

iMr. Vigoroux Is not yet arrived here. I need not say that 
due honour will be shown to Mr. Lee’s letter of credit in your 
favour. 

I have desired my Agent at Latachia, to whom I send this 
letter, to furnish you with money, if you should be in want of 
any. 

I have the honour to be truly, dear sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. liAIlKER. 

To Jas. S. Buckingham, Ksq. 

All the reasons which forced me to go to Jerusalem, 
(where I did not co by choice) are detailed in the Travels 
in Palestine. \Vlien there, the indiiceinent to go with 
Mr. Bankes by Jerash and the east of Jordan, to which he 
invited and pressed me for his ow'ti advantage, as he could 
not speak a word of the language, was, that while the 
whole of the country under the Pasha^s dominions was 
unsafe to move t’ rough, the independent country of the 
Arabs of the east of Jordan, was subject only to the or- 
dinary dangers of Dcdoiiin intruders, not half as important 
as those oi political disturbance in the peopled territory. 
In doing this, therefore, 1 was actuated by strict attention 
to the trust reposed in me, though I gratified my curiosity 
at the same time. On coming near Tiberias, it was iny 
intention to part from Mr. Dankos and to proceed straight 
on to Damascus, and thenee to Aleppo, without a mo- 
ment’s loss of time; when the unfortunate accident dc- 
taile<l in the [irinted volume, of the fall of my horse, and 
a severe injury sustained by me from the fall, compelled 
me to turn into Nazareth to receive medical aid and 
repose, till the wound was sufficiently recovered to pro- 
ceed. After some delay and recovery there, another 
attempt was made to get to Damascus and Aleppo by the 
way of Tiberias, which was interrupted by tlic road being 
infested with rolihers, so that my guides would not pro- 
ceed, and we were obliged to retrace oiir stcjis. An at- 
teni[)t was then made to go with a caravan from Nabloiis, 
but this was also frustrated. The details of all these in- 
terruptions and tlieir causes, are given in the printed 
volume already before the world, and cannot be unknow n 
to those who have read it. 

Finding all hope, therefore, of getting on as expedi- 
tiously or as straightly as I had exjiected by Aleppo anil 
Mesopotamia, some other route was necessarily thought 
of; and meeting with a Christian Arab at Nazareth, who 
undertook to act as my guide in a journey from thence to 
Assail on the S. E. of the Dead Sea, where he assured 
me 1 could procure Arabs who would take me straight 
across the Desert from thence to Bagdad, the plan appear- 
ing feasible, and olfering a hope of my yet following soon 
after the letters sent to that city, I prejiared for this really 
perilous and hitherto untried journey. The whole of this 
was suhseiiuent to the period at which the Travels in 
Palestine close, but notes of all the time are fortunately 
preserved. My small stock of baggage was left with Mr. 
liankes, to he taken by him to Damascus, the only place 
to which I could return in the event of my being driven 
back, which it was necessary to provide for ; and in the 
dress of a Bedouin Arab, without servant, groom, inter- 
preter, or assistant of any kind beyond that of the guide, 

I set out, with a poor horse (to avoid all temptation to 
robbery), without a single change of linen, and only bread, 
w^ater, and dry dates, in a sack, to undertake a journey in 
which there was a positive certainty of much suffering, 
imminent risk of plunijer and murder, and nothing then 
known but a waste country and a sandy desert to see ! 
These were the risks which I encountered to fulfil to the 
best of my ability the second portion of the trust of Briggs 
and Co. (the first having been discharged), and force iny 
way to India (with the additional risk of banishment also 
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when 1 got there) to do a vast teneftt to these merchant*, 
for the paltry consideration of a slave’s alh.wancc. bare 
maintenance while employed; and even this I should 
never have accepted, but tJiat, like many liuiiest and un- 
fortunate men before me, 1 hud not the means to pro- 
cure bread, except at the risk of niy life for the benefit 
of others. 

I passed, after much difficulty, five or six days* journey 
south-cfist of tile Dead Sea, near to Karak Moab; but 
here, new obstacles arose, and wc w ere driven back, being 
obliged to fly and retrace our steps to Assult, an inde- 
pendent mountain station of Cbristiaii Arabs, who are 
almost constantly at hostility with one or other of the 
I Mohammedan tribes of Arabs around them. We were 
detained here some days, and finding further progress to 
the southward impracticable, I determined on gi>ing to Da- 
mascus through the llauran in nearly a .straight line, so 
as to try again to reach Ale|)po. It was in this retreat^ 
it it may he so called, that the third visit to Jerash was 
made, not to gratify an idle curiosity, but because it lay 
in ilie direct route, and could not without a detour be 
avoided. Adjeloon fell into the same track, and the 
whole of the IJaiiran that was subsequently traversed was 
in the straight prosecution of iny journey. During this 
stay at Damascus, my meeting with IVIr. Bankes took place 
on the 23d of March, when all the notes of the journey 
made during his absence were shown to him, to which he 
subsequently referred in his letter of April 12; and from 
that time onward, lUiring which I was detained by illness 
with Lady Hester Stanhope, and by various obstacles eJsc- 
w'here, not a day was lost in getting to Alcpj )0 as fast as 
possible, where 1 curived safe, after greater dangers than 
almost any former traveller in Syria had ever run, in the 
month of Mav, 1 « 1 C. 

Here Mr. llankcs again met me, arriving a few' days 
after I reached the town: but to show how lightly the 
greatest objects of curiosity weighed in my mind, com- 
pared with the faithlid discharge of my duty, 1 may men- 
tion this fact, that Mr. Bankes w’as prcssingly urgent for 
me to accompany him to Palmyra, a journey of four or 
five days only; and although the ruins of that city are 
perhaps better worth seeing than all Syria put togetlier, I 
resisted his solicitations, and rather than sacrifice even so 
small a portion of time, lost an opportunity of seeing the 
finest ruins in the world, and went with a dull and w'eari- 
soiiie caravan through the only route then open, of Orfa, 
Diarbckr, and Mardin, to Mosul. 

It will be seen by Air. Barkei’s first letter to me, dated 
.January 23, ISIG, that he acknowledged having received 
despatches from me for India, which he had forw'arded by 
ail express messenger to Bagdad ; and that I had informed 
him of iny having a letter of credit on him from Mr, Lee, 
which he promised should be duly honoured, b^ cn tliis 
alone would have justified my drawing on him for so small 
a sum as looo piastres, (not more than 300 rupees, or 40L 
sterling) but, as if he haif forgotten the former letter alto- 
gether, he protested my hill ; and the following letter and 
its ciu Insure, which had been following me on my way, 
hut had nut overtaken me owing to my moving so quickly, 
reached me first at Aleppo, where I arrived in perfect ig- 
norance of the whole atliiir. These I have also still in 
their originals, but copies of them arc worth printing. 
The letter and enclosures (which are faithfully transcribeef) 
arc as follow : — 

LETTRE. 

Addressee — h Monsieur, Monsieur Z.S. Buckingham, Voyageur 
Anglais, a Ahra, eel ubieunquc^ 

Moksieuu, Damas, April t?0, 181G. 

Je souliaitc quo votro voyage ait<*to ties j>lus heurouso, ot <juo 
votre sunuft soil onti^roment relablie. On in’a (lit quo \t)Us avioz 
rononc^ |nmr Ic present X votre voyage do 13allx,’k, Pahnire,&c. 
ct <|ue vous doviez roster (juelquo terns auprt^s do son excellence, 
la tr^s lionourablo IMilodi Stanhope. 

C’est avec peine qu je dois vous pr^venir que Monsieur Barker 
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n‘a point accept^ votrc lettrc dccliango tie mille piastres, que je 
vous avals procuri^'U ; voiis sentez ipren ayant repondu au Jiiif, 
Johopli llarari, tpie Ta fournie, je me troiive fort cn peine pour 
avoir vouUi vouh ohliger. Faitrs inoi savoir, au plut6t, coinineiit 
cette aiiaire doit se terminer. M. Barker me marque, comme 
vous le verres, qu’il n’n i)as rhonneur dc vous connoitre, vous 
ifauricz pas du tirer sur lui, sans au pri^-alablc l*en avoir pr^venu 
Taelier do terminer le plus promptement cette aflTaire, pour me 
tirer de IVmbarras. 

J’ai I’honneur d’etre, avec la plus liaute consid/*ration. 
Monsieur, votrc tres humble &, tres obeissant serviteur, 
UlCHAllD CHABOCEAU. 

(COPIE.) 

Alep, Ic 1 1 Avril, 1816. 

Damas, Mu. Ricuaud Cuaboceau, 

J’ai rccu la lettre dont vous in’avoz honore le 28 IMars dernier. 
Je vous dois bten de reiiiercimcns pour le bon accueil que vous 
avez blit a Mr. W. Bankes ; et je no m’attendois pas h moins de 
voire part, connoissant votrc bon c<cur et votre civilitif*. 

J’ai fort facbe de voir que Mr. Burkinglumi se soit pre- 
vulu sur moi de Ps. KXX); et je vous previens quo je n’ai pas 
accople sa iraitte, n’ayant nucun fond A lui, ni aucuii document 
en main qui put m’enguger a payer j)our lui cette somme. 
Ainsi sa traitte rettiurne :) Dnmas j>ar cette occasion au nomine 
Yonsef IJarari, .'i I’ordre de qui elle esf : et comme les gens du 
pays lie font nucune formalite cn chancel lorie, en parcil cas, 
pour ses protets, j’ai cru nccessaire de vous joindre ici ma tle- 
claration en triplicate de non acceptation et non payement de 
cette traitte, ii tin que le noinme Yousef Harari puissc se faire 
renibourser cette somme de Mr. Buckingham, et qu’il puisse 
faire scs diligences A la cote s’il etoit dejk parti de Damas. 
(ximnie je n’ai pas Thonneur de connoitre Mr. Buckingluun en 
auciinc nianiiire, vous no serez pas surpris que j’eii agisse niiisi, 
iiiais je ne suis pas moins fachC* d’avoir dans le cas de refuser 
re )iayeuient pour Ic bon regie ct pour ne pas eompromettre ce 
jietit fond. Je vous joins ici une lettre pour Mr. Catzifles de 
Tripoli, pour le prier de faire los demt|rches qui seront neces- 
saires pour faire rembourscr ccs 1000 piastres Mr, Bucking- 
ham, s’il se trouvera sur cette echellc. Dans tel cas, le nomine 
Yousef Harari pourra envoyer la lettre de change et ma decla- 
ration ii Ml . Catzidcs par votre on tremisc, et je suis persuadif* 
iju’il m* le laissera pas partir sans avoir eet argent. 

Comme je veiix facililer, autant qu’il dependo de moi, le 
nomnu' ILirari pour Jui procurer les inoyeiis d’un prompt rem- 

hourseinent, siirtout dans J’idee que vous pourriez ^trc. 

.si par cas vousaviez garatici a ce Juif le payement qu’il a fait A. 
Air. Buckingham, j’ai pris la determination de vous envoyer la 
presente pai un messager ad hoc, que vous me renverrez ensuile 
a votre conmuxllu^. Le Juif, purteur dc la lettre dc cliange, 
n’a pas xoulii pnifiter de mon messager pour la renvoyer au 
uomiin- ilarari, et il I’a remise par la Caravanne, qui part 
deni ain matin pour Damas. 

J’ui i’honiieur dc vous saleur bien cordialeinent, 

(Signf) J. BARKER. 

P. S. — Vous ne trouverez plus ci j<»int la lettre pour Air. 
Catziries, la lui fai.ssant parveiiir voye dc llama, afin qu’il la 
receive pluibt. 

(COPIE*) 

Je soussjgiu' declare qu’il cn a etf* presenb^ ce jour une traitte 
Mir moi, tiree par Air. J. S. Buckiugham, dati'e de Damas du 
2(i Alars, 1816, k jours de viie pour la somme de mille 
piastns en monnoye du G. S. a I’ordre de Yousef Ilarari, 
negociant Juif de Damas, ct que j’en ai refusi'* I’acceptation et 
le p.iyemeiit au }>ortcur Juif du pays qui me Pa presentee, at- 
tend u que je n'ai aucun funds cn mes mains jjour compte du 
tireur, et qu’il iic ni'u pas inline exhibit aueune lettre de credit 
salable en sa faveur sur moi. Au foi de quoi J’ai sigm5 la pre- 
sente declaration pour servira k qui de droit. 

Fait triple k AJep de J1 Avril 1HJ6. 

i^Signe; JOHN BARKER, 

Consul tie S. M. Jirilanniquc d Alep. 

X. MK. BAIlKi:R, CONSUL OF ALErPO, 

As my differences with Mr, Barker at Aleppo arc 
laid great stress on, notwithstanding his subsequent 


avovvtil of error and kind treatment of me, as well as 
frieiully letters, I shall refer here to the detail already- 
given i>f that flair in my letter to Mr. Babington, pub- 
lished among others on the 1 5th of August last. I sun- 
ported this by sending him home the nmnuscrint iournals, 
containing the more full details of the affair, winch having 
been since returned to me, I am willing to show to any 
one who may desire it hcre.^ 

To corroborate the fact stated in my notes, of Mr. Bar- 
ker becoming subsequently my friend, and doing all he 
could to atone for this harsh and suspicious treatment of 
me, I subjoin a letter of Ids (the original of which is in 
my possession^ written after my leaving Aleppo on my 
way to Mosul ami Bagdad, for which journey he hail 
furnished me all the money and credit 1 rcqidrcd, and 
procured a merchant of the first named city to take me 
with him as one of his party in the caravan. 

Air. Barker’s first acKnowledgmcnt of the receipt of my 
despatches for Forbes and Co. and his expression of wif- 
liiiguc.ss to honour the letter of credit which I helil from 
Air. i.ee, is dated January 2.5, 1816. His refusal to accept 
my draft for 1(X)0 piastres, and orders to arrest me on tin; 
road to recover the money, if necessary^, is dated Ajiril 1 1, 
1816, Our meeting anil reconciliation at Aleppo took 
place in May 18, 1816, and the following is a letter bear- 
ing date about June 1 1, 18 16, in reply to a letter of mine, 
complaining of the conduct of a man of the Mosul mer- 
chant’s suite, who had been expressly paid to attend on 
my horse. 

LETTER. 

Babala, Tuesday, (1 believe the lltli Tune) 181 o. 

Df.ak Sir, 

Your letter of the second ami third instant, fioni near Orfa, 
reached me yesterday, and alfurded me much pleasure that you 
had proceeded so far on your journey without any serious ac- 
cident, and that you were satisfied with the behaviour of your 
host. But nothing could excised my surprise and indignation 
on learning that the nephew of Hagi Abdrahnian had denied 
that liis uncle had received the 1 .50 piastres, which it had been 
agreed should be pai«l for your baggage, your board ami lodging, 
and the attendance of a servant of the caravan upon your horse. 

The money was paid in rubles into the hands of Abdal J^ateef, 
in flic presence of the son of Ilahinet Iluslien, by Nahum. 

I am perfectly aware of the disagreeable position in wliich you 
have been thrown by llie unaccountable eflronlery of that de- 
nial ; and you must well Imagine that I cannot be insensible 
to the slur that has thereby been laid upon the character of one 
of my confidential dependants. It is, therefore, as much on his 
as your consideration, that 1 now despatch an express messenger, 
at my own charge, in the hope of his being able to remit you 
this letter before you quit Alousul ; and consequently in time 
to allow of your coming to an understanding with llagi Abdrah- 
man and his nejihew, which, I trust, the enclosed letter will 
enable you to do, and the result will be your full conviction 
that the duplicity, not to give it a harsher term, in this trans- 
action, belongs entirely to Abdul Lateef, and that Nahum faith- 
fully fulfilled mine and your intentions. 

Your horse was sold for 170 piastres ; but the whole of Ujc 
money has not yet bten received, and there will be some trifling 
deductions for brokerage to those who co-operated in its sale. 

For the balance, whatever it may be, after paying Nahum for 
a kainar, four locks, ami leather bag, and old Chaboceau for the 
charges attending his express to Lady Hester, I shall account 
with Air. Lee. 

Air. Bankes succeeded in compelling, through Alalcm Usuf, 
the rogue Nazser to accept of 1000 piastres for a safe conduct 
and escort to l^almyra. He set out from llainali on the even- 
ing of the second instant, after having waited four or five days 
in vain for the arrival tlicre of the tw'o Irish gentjemcn, 

AJy family join me and Air. Maseyk in best wishes for the 
future happy prosecution of your jounney, and I remain. 

Dear sir, your most obedient .servant, 

J. BARKER. 

* See this letter inserted at p. 6S0, as well as the details of 
the affair in the text towards tlie close of the present volume. 
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It is hoped that these will be quite sufficient to prove 
that us fur as the Aleppo transactions are conccrnecf, Mr. 
Barker was entirely satisfied of’ rny innocence and inte- 
grity. If any subsequent change took place in his opi- 
nions, it must have been in consequence of the receipt of 
Mr. Burckhardt’s ‘paper;’ and 1 should not wonder at 
any man being staggered by such a bold and strong accu- 
mulation of charges as that paper contained; but Mr. 
Barker being an old and zealous friend of Sheik Ibrahim, 
and having already suspected and ill-treated me, (though 
afterwards atoned for,) he would have a double reason to 
receive readily such a host of new charges ; one, because 
of his long standing acquaintance with Sheik Ibrahim, and 
his slight knowledge of me; and another, from his naturally 
suspicious disposition, and the natiirid desire to justify to 
others his former harsh misconception of my character 
ns correct. If it be so, I can only say, that as Mr. Bab- 
ington’s refutation of Mr. Bunkhanlt’s charges entirely 
satisfied Mr. Rich ; so I think they ongfit to satisfy Mr. 
Barker; but even if it did not, the ^ood opinion of Mr. 
Rich, who had no such secret causes Jbr a bias, either one 
way or the ot jr, is worth more than that of a man who 
had so many temptations to yield to one sitic of the ques- 
tion in prelerencc to another. As this publication may be 
read by tliose who may not have seen \lr. Rich’s letter in 
the Calcutta Journal ol the I9th instant,! npcat it here: — 


Bagdad, April 7, 1820. 


Mt dear Sir, 

I have luul the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 
S5tli Deeeniber, and I believe I have to plead guilty to the 
charge of not having answered several of your former commu- 
nications, but I have unfortunately the best excuse, in the 
continued ill health with which I have had to struggle for a 
very long time past, and vhich has rendered existence a 
burthen and a torment to me. It was with the utmost ixiin 
tliat I cotild get through my hidispciisable duties ; my private 
correspondence I was obliged to sacrihee all together. I'he 
return of the cold weather brought me scarcely any relief. A 
little excursion I have lately made to the frontiers of Persia was 
attended \titli rather more success, and though it has not re- 
stored me to the enjoyment of health, it has given me just 
strength and spirits siifTicient to prejiare for a journey northward 
towarils ('ourtlistan, where I mean to remain till the approach- 
ing heats are passed. So extraordinarily bod was our last 
summer, so fearfully exceeding any thing joii experienced here 
(though you Iiad a tolerable specimen of our climate), that I 
had, at one time, n notion of sending a description of it to your 
excellent paper (which, by the way, always aflbrds me the 
greatest pleasure), but I shrunk from the task, ns the operation 
of writing is peculiarly painful to me. 

I liave received Mr. Babington's letter, and consider it as a 
COMM-ETF REFUTATION of Slicik Ibraliiiii’s charges against you. 
As tliose charges W’ere sent througli Aleppo, I intend, as soon 
as Barker returns to th.it place, to forward him Mr. Babington’s 
letter, wliieii will, I hope, have the same effect on him as it has 
had oil my mind. 

Vour liook I had requested Mr. Krskine to put down niy 
name for, before 1 w’as aware of your kind intention. I shall 
accept the copy you offer with pleasure, and read it, I am cer- 
tain, with great interest. I have so much to do in preparing 
for my journey, and am still so weak, that I must conclude my 
letter. 


I remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 

CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH. 


XI. LAUY HKSTiiR STANHOPE. 

Some pretended fragments of letters from Mr. Bar- 
ker to Lady Hester Stanhope have been published in 
the John Bull, without date, expressive of his disappro- 
bation, which he might well desire to justify, in excuse for 
his own previous suspicions * ; and some mysterious 


• To show what credit is duo to those prefendod fragments, 
for no proof w hatever is given of their authenticity, it is auf- 
ficieut to notiee one short paragraph, wherein Mr. Barker is re- 
presented as saying of me : ~ 
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story about a shawl of Lady Hester Stanhope’s has been 
darkly alluded to, as referring to tliis period, which I un- 
derstand as little as those who allude to it, unless it may 
relate to her ladyship commissioning me to send her a 
shawl from India of my own choice, which I feel pride in 
ackiiowle<?ging. It is fortunate that I happen to have in 
my possession the letters of Mr. Barker q/ifer I had re- 
ceived his personal apologies for his harsh and unwarranted 
susjijdons ; after 1 had received from him even painful 
civilities, intended to repair, as well as these could repair, 
the injuries of the past ; and after being accompanied by 
his brothers from the city of Aleppo to the place of en- 
campment, to bid me farewell, and sec me safe on my 
journey. I have also letters from Lady Hester Stanhope, 
receiv<‘d from Sy ria since my residence in Calcutta, which 
furnish [iroof of /;cr favourable opinion of my part in the 
past transactions, long since Mr. Barker’s correspondence 
ceased, and long since my quitting that country. 

1 shall content myself here with a few very short ex- 
tracts I’rom one of this high-minded and honourable lady’s 
letters, long 5incc tlic transactions referred to, which 
with every candid mind will be enough. Her ladyship 
says : — 

Mr. Salt is, you know, arrived in Egj'pt, and has been ap- 
pointed East India agent, which I am vastly glad of, as it will 
put it in hih power to serve you, w'hich I make no doubt he will 
do will) pleasure, since yot/ turn out to be the honourable cha* 
racter J took ynuj'or* — 1 sihall set all things right with him, 

I hope that what has already happened will teach you to be 
very exact in the way i)f business, and in all money transactions, 
and that you will have completely made it up with Mr, Barker 
before leaving Aleppo. He was once so cheated by a Sir Some- 
body ('nllender, that / do not wondcrlhat he teas upon his guard, 
and that every little thing awakened his suspkmu As it is always 
a good princi)>lc to return good for evil, I hope, if it is in your 
pow'cr upon your return lierc, to be useful to his brothers in 
placing one of them in an agency house, that you will not allow 
the recollection of the past to dwell u)>on your mind. uiea 

that you witl nut, is, T think, the highest encomium I can pass ujuni 
your liberality and goodness ij' heart, 

^ That ^fr, Tlankcs pressed him, when at Alepjfo, to aecomi>any 
him to Pal my I a, but that the sense o/* his duty was so strong as to 
overpower his ardent desire to see the only remaining antiquities of 
Syria which he had not i isited ; while I know that Mr. Bank ks 

HAD NO DFSIRi: 

III answer to this unaltested and un authenticated fragment of 
Mr. Barker’s letter, 1 need only oppose the attested and au- 
llienticated letter of Mr. Baiikcs himself, testified to by nine 
of the most respectable individuals in India, and the original of 
wliich is in my possession for any man to see, which he closes 
witli those remarkable words : — 

‘ I shall make my way pretty direct for Alepjw, lengthening out 
niy road by ercursions, hou'evei^ here and there, to give you time to 
come up to me, so that / trust that, at the latest, tee may meet in 
Aleppo, and make our journey to 1*ai.mvra tocjkthek. * 
iVIr. Barker is made to say also, that lie w'ould not have ad- 
vanced the money if 1 had attempted to go by Palmyra ! Now 
every <»ne must km>\v, that if I could have got a guide to take 
me through Palmyra to Bagdad (and my not being able to do 
so was the only reason of iny not going by that route), I might 
have got to that city in fourteen days by the Desert, allowing 
four for a htalt at Palmyra, and at a small expcncc, instead of 
being from tw'o to three months hy the caravan through iVIartlin 
and Mosul, and at four or five times the cost, for which Mr. 
Barker did advance the money ! J*he inconsistency and folly of 
such an assertion (if Mr. Barker ever made i .) is therefore too 
palpable to need a word of comment. 

*Hc is made to talk also of tlie < large sums of money taken up 
at Aleppo to prosecute his Travels in Persia,* when, by Briggs 
and Co*s own evidence, the whole sum expended during twelve 
months of a most eventful period, and often of pressing and 
urgent demand for expcnce, was less than 4000 rupees (or 400/. 
sterling), though on my letter of credit, being unlimited, I might 
have taken up and been supplied with 10,000, if 1 had dishonest 
motives, and were disposed to usk it. 

4 o 
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I have scolded you a great deal, but I have meant it for your 
good ; and it has not diminished the interest I feel in the wel- 
faf*c of person who has held up against misfortune with so 
much fortitude, and made so many praiseworthy efforts to 
place himself in a respectable situation in life. 

XiOoking into an army list the otlier day, I found tli t Colonel 
Murray (remember, Murray in the dragoons, for theie are two 
in India] was in Bengal. Perhaps, tlicrefore, you may not sec 
him; if so, it is not worth wliilc, hardly, to send him the letter, 
as it was to introduce yout and give me an opportunity of hear- 
ing of the welfare of a very honest and amiable man, which I 
think you will acknowledge him to be if you make his accfuaint- 
nnee. His really amiable character caused liim to be a great 
favorite of Mr, Pitt, when he was stationed at Walrner Barracks. 
Should Sir Evan Nepean be still at Bombay, present my com- 
pliments to him, &c. &c. 

These arc porhaiis more than sufficient to satisfy the 
most sctmticul ; and if their authenticity is doubted, 1 am 
prcparecl to produce the original letter to any one who 
desire to sec it. 

It is painful to me to be forced even to allude to mat- 
ters of so strictly private a nature : but when iny enemies 
leave no means untried to blast my reputation, I am com- 
pelled to show them to bo wrong; and any one who viill 
do me the iustice to examine these documents for him- 
self, will see how easily I can rebut every charge that lias 
been raised against me. 

1 liavc already stated in the preface to in^ Travels in 
Palestine, what were my obligations to this excellent 
lady, of whom I shall never cease to think, with cstet'in 
and respect* ; and I take occasion to rcficat here, that it 
cannot possibly give her generous heart a greater degree 
of pain, than it does my own, to be forced in any manner 
to associate her name in the same pages with those of 
persons so unworthy of that distinction as the enemies 
against whom 1 am defending myself. I know, however, 
that her heroic spirit, gentle and mild as it is in the exer- 
cise of benevolence, formvencss, and every virtue that 
can auorn her sex, would yet hre with indignation at 
hearing her name cited, as lending weight to injuries and 
calumnies against the innocent; 1 believe that her truly noble 
bosom will swell with indi|;nation, if these paces should 
ever reach her eye, at finding tlie use that has been made 
by unknown slanderers here, of her unsullied name ; and 
that I shall receive her forgiveness for having ventured 
to tell them the true nature of her generous and admir- 
able conduct towards me, who had no claim whatever on 
her friendship or her protection, 

XII, UfLAY.S ON THE JOURNEY TO INDIA. 

To return to the journey to India. Every one who 
has heard of caravan travelling, knows how slow it 
is. From Aleppo to Mosul, 1 was still longer than the 
usual time, from the road being obstructed by the Waha- 
boes. At Mosul, 1 took Tartar horses, and went to Bag- 
dad with Turkish couriers, riding 60 , 70 , and 80 miles a 
day, in a burning sun, with the thermometer from 120 to 
125 in the sha<le; and on arriving at Bagdad, 1 w'as laid 
up in Mr. Itich’s house, ill for more than a month, and 
unable to proceed. Dr. Hine, the medical gentleman 

• The passage in Uic Preface to tlic Travels in Palestine is 
this (p. 15.) : — 

* I'liis journey of twelve long months was protracted by 
dangers and obstacles whicli no one liad foreseen, and rendered 
tedious by repeated illness, arising from sufferings and privations 
in the way. My recovery from these I owed, in one instance, 
to the hospitable attentions which I received in the convent of 
Mar Elias from the hands of the amiable Lady Hester Stanhope^ 
a name tliat deserves to be immorUiUzcd, if talents and virtues 
of the highest order give claim to immortality ; and, in another, 
to the friendly offices of Mr. and Mrs. Rich, in the bosom of 
whose family at Baghdad I found all the consolations which 
benevolence and sympathy could bestow, and all the pleasure 
that learning, accomplisluucuts, and refined taste could yield*' 


there, strongly objected to a descent to Bussorafi at that 
season of the year ; as, after a severe illness, a Bussorah 
fever would be almost certain of bringing death in its 
train. It w^ns necessary, therefore, to go through Persia 
to Bushire.* This was another long and tedious journey, 
and accomplished with risk, difficulty, and suffering. 
From Bushire there w ere no vessels to sail for Bombay 
for many weeks ; but an indirect opportunity officred of 
getting on, by accompanying a bombarding squadron of 
ships of war going to Kas-el-kliyma, to chastise the Joas- 
samce pirates. Safety was a duty doubly incumbent on 
me ; first for my family, and next for the interests ilepciul- 
ant on the personal explanations 1 was deputed to make 
on reaching the end of my journc> ; yet my desire to get 
as soon as possible to the place of destination superseded 
this, and 1 accordingly accompanied the squadron to the 
port of the pirates. While tlierc, though neither fame 
nor fortune awaited me from the contest, 1 voluntccrctl 
my services to act as Arabian interpreter, and actually 
uccompanicti rtiptain Brydges, of 1 1. M. ship C/ial/cn^cr, 
the commander of the squadron, on shore, both of 
us unarnieil, and went through tlic heart of the Arab 
town, ju lted by some, menaced by others, and sur- 
rounded all the way by a ferocious band of the most law- 
less ruffians, all armed, and wanting only a provoking 
word or look to cut our throats; sat in the assembly of 
the chiefs during two hours* warm deliberation, without 
our having any protection to warrant this temerity, and 
returned to the ships in a safety little expected by many 
who had w atched our landing, and who never expected to 
see us return alive. 

This was the last event worthy of notice before my 
arrival at Bombay, where I went in one of the slims of 
the squadron, and fortunately found, on my coming there, 
that Messrs. Briggs and Co.'s interests liatl siifficrcd no- 
thing from this succession of delays, as the desjiatches had 
arrived safe, months before ; and the only person w ho had 
really sustmned injury by the delay was myself, w ho luuhbe- 
sides infinite suffering and privation, been three or four times 
in imminent peril of my life from deadly assaults, not to 
mention lesser skirmishes, and twice from dangerous ill- 
ness; who had lost nearly a year in time, with the addi- 
tional evil of a suspension of all coiTcspondcnce with 
England, so that my family knew not whether I was 
alive or dead ; and all this for the paltry consideration of 
having my bare expcnces paid, to which the meanest slave 
and menial is entitled during the time that he lalmurs for 
another. This mighty charge of a breach of trust, on 
which so much stress has been laid by those wlio neither 
understood nor would use the plain and honest means of 
informing themselves on the matter, is therefore, of all the 
charges tnat have been alleged, tlie most groundless and 
untenable. 

The onl}^ crime that can be truly laid to my cliarge, is 
that of having travelled with my eyes open, ami made use 
of my reading to illustrate the description of a country 
full of interesting objects at every step. If Messrs. Briggs 
and Co. had sent their letters and verbal explanations by 
a person wlio could neither read nor w rite, he might have 
met with the same obstacles, have s[)cnt as much money, 
and have becu unable to give their cause any^ assistance 
when ho reached liis journey's end ; — but having entrusted 

• The FaiSNo ok Burckhardt, in the blindness of his rage, 
makes sad havoc witli his geography ; for 1 neither visited 
* Kirbilla* as he writes it, nor the ruins of Susa : and * Shapoor* 
is not, as he supposes, to the eastward, but iveslward of Shiraz, 
whether the bearing be taken by a < pocket compass, ' or a * brass 
binnacle tell-tale,* lying nearly in tlie direct road from Shiraz to 
Busliire; though his object is to show, tliat in visiting Shapoori 
1 went away to the eastward of Shiraz in quite an opposite di- 
rection to that in which iny business lay. If this gentleman’s 
authority as to /acts is no better than as to bcaring^y it is worth 
very little indc^ 
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this task to one who could read and write, and who ap- 
plied immense labour, long after the journey was made, 
to put his hasty notes into fonn for the public eye, like 
petty and needy traders, rather than like liberal English 
merchants, they insist on having a share of the pro- 
fits, forgetting that they liad no hand in furnisliing the 
mind and talent, which was the real capital, nor any 
bharc in the labour of production ; though they were 
mean enough to insist, that since 1 could not have writ- 
ten a book on Palestine without passing through that 
country, and since I should not have passed through it 
unless I liad been charged with their letters, ihcrvfore 
they were entitled to a share of the profits derived from 
the book in question ! They might as well claim a share 
in the profits of the Calcutta Journal, because they might 
also contend, that unless they had helped me I shouhl 
never have come to India, and unless I had come to India 
the Journal would, probably, never have been established!! 

1 have regretted, often and often, since the period of 
consenting to give up any portion of the sum expended, 
that 1 was ever prevailetl on to do so ; but I gave the 
strongest possibie proof of iny desiring nothing but jiiNticc, 
in my readiness to submit the matter to arbitration, which 
Air. Briggs, as if suspecting the weakness of his claim, 
would not accede to. A law-suit, to one unused to such 
proceedings, ns 1 was then, is an appalling thing, and more 
particularly to one who has no money, who inust work to 
earn his breatl, and whose profession (of a sailor) requires 
tJiat he should be free to move wherever and whenever 
duty calls. It was, therefore, to avoid this, in which 
even triumph is sometimes ruinous, that 1 consented, as 
the lesser evil of the two, to give three promissory notes, 
one for 50/. at six months, one for 50/. ot twelve months, 
and one for loo/, on the day the Travels might be puli- 
lished, all of w hich have been pai<l; though, if Mr. Briggs 
had a real claim to one farthing of it, he had to the 
whole, since he never attempted to dispute the fact of its 
being all expended on the journey in question. 

XIII. SUrVUFSSEl) VOl.OAIL OF TRAVELS. 

The next point in order, that I rcmCinber as charged 
against me, is, that two v'ol nines of the Travels in Pales- 
tine were firomised, ami that only one has appeared; 
from w hich it is affected to he inferred that one whole vo- 
lume has l>cen suppressed, and tiuit this suppressed part 
may contain the notes of Mr. Bankes relating to Jerash. 
The mamiscript sent home, from being widely and largely 
written, appeared bulky enough to furnish two thin vo- 
lumes, which were thought preferable to one thick vo- 
lume, On making it up in type, however, it was found 
that the hulk had been over-rated, and that there was not 
more than enough for one good-sized quarto hook. Jlic 
only part cUuiiumI by Air. Baukes is that which relates to 
Jerash ; and the large space which this occupies in the 
volume, will show^ that no part of it can have been omit- 
ted. As to the re^t, I declare most solemnly my entire 
and sincere belief that not five pages, out of upwards of 
five hundred, have been reducevl from the original sent 
home, and these 1 believe to have liccn either anecdotes of 
manners that were thought unfit for the public eye, how- 
ever necessary to la just appreciation of character, and 
freely enough told by all old travellers, and some quo- 
tations from Josephus and others, which were thought too 
long. 

♦xvr. IMPOSITION ON THE LATE BISHOP. 

It is charged against me also that 1 deceived the 
late bishop, by keeping from his view the preface of the 
book, in viliich he was made to appear as apnroving of it. 
This is as false as every thing else that has been asserted 

♦ Nos. XIV. and XV. relate to an error already corrected, 
under the head ‘ Accusations of Air. Burckhardt,* p. G.'JO. ; and 
to a blunder of Captain Boog*s, confounding a binnacle with a 
pocket compass, w'hich is not w’orth repeating. 


from the same quarter. The late bishop saw the pro- 
[ spectus, in which nis name was used, before it was prints, 
and afterwards also; and the preface of the bool^aa in 
the bishop’s hands several weeks, with the rest of the 
M.S., nor was there a single word added to, or taken 
from, the book, after it came from the bishop’s hands, tiW 
it was sent home, the trifling pencil emendations alluded 
to in his letter having been made at his own house. 

XVII. PRETENSIONS TO GREEK LEARNING. 

The next grave charge is, that 1 have pretended to 
I be a nerfect Greek scholar, while I do not understand the 
Greek alphabet. Both of these, it is impudently asserted, 
that I have admitted ; merely because I thought the 
charge fit only to be laughed at. In the first place, 1 never 
once pretended to be deeply versed in Greek learning; 
though, w'ith the help of a Lexicon, 1 can understand the 
sense of a passage in Josenhus, in Strabo, and in other 
prose writers; and 1 should like to know, from this sage 
critic, who contencU that no man can he said to read 
Homer who docs not read him in Greek, and whom 1 
laughed at by saying, if this vere true no man could be 
said to r(‘ad his bible who did not understand Hebrew, I 
should like to know of this Leviathan in logic, how it 
could possibly happen that if a nerson knew not Greek 
from Turkish (which is nearly wnat Mr. Bankes and his 
friend too would maintain), he could fill a book with 
Greek notes to illustrate the text, and contrive to fit 
every note in its right place ! The Quarterly Reviewers 
arc no mean (Grecians, and they w’ould have been too 
hapjiy to show that the Greek notes were all strewed at 
random, probably purloined from Air. Bankes, and ranged 
like empty boxes to make up a show, wherever they would 
look best. But the learning of the book has defied even 
Mc/r criticism, and in the few places in which they ventured 
to touch me in that, my most vulnerable part, they were 
more completely foiled than I had ever had the vanity to 
suppose possible ffy one wJio is ‘ no noble, ignorant of the 
arts, and a simple mariner,’ as Euryalus said to Ulysses. 
So far from ever pretending to deep learning of any kind, 
1 have invariably regretted my want of it, and confessed 
that, being sent to sea at the early age of nine years, I 
never luid an oiiiiortunity of receiving any education since 
that period. I have long since been convinced, however, 
that u good cause, a pure heart, and a sound mind, are 
more than a match for all the learning of all the universities 
on earth, when mere questions of plain fact and simple 
reasoning are under discussion, AVith respect to the notes, 
however, whether in Greek or in any other language, 

I can assert with truth, that I derived no assistance from 
any individual in their compilation ; and that the writing, 
reading, and illustration by notes, of the whole work, 
was entirely my owui. 

XVIII. IMPOSITION ON MR. PALMER. 

It is next said, that I ha\c imposed upon Mr. John 
Palmer, and practised on him the greatest deceit 
and duplicity. That fearless and just man would be, 
however, the last to continue the appearance of his 
friendship to one wluim he did not truly and heartily 
esteem as worthy of his countenance and protection. It 
happens that he, who has been made most intimately ac- 
quainted with all that has transpired, is only on that account 
the -more satisfied of the totally groundless nature of the 
charges preferred against me; ami all, who like him have 
examined the matter for themselves, have risen with a 
conviction of my innocence. Sliall 1 put into the scale 
against such honest men ns these, persons whom apathy 
or any other cause deters from looking into the merits of 
the case, or probing matters to the bottom, and who jet 
suffer tliomselves to he carried aw ay by unsupported as- 
sertion, while they have neither the courage to stem the 
influence of party, nor the candour to avow themselves 
4 O 2 
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either frienJs or enemies? Away with such heartless 
trimming as this ! Let the party ot* Oovornment be wor- 
and their victim destroyed, if this be the only 
path to favour; or let the party be contemned as they 
deserve to be, if nothing but the unjust destruction of the 
innocent will serve their purpose. Ihit men who are afraid 
to aiiprove, though their hearts will not allow them to 
condemn, are quite unworthy of consitleration, 

XIX. TRANSACTIONS WITH MR. BLTRCKII.VllD f . 

The next diarges that remain to notice, are those 
of my having professed to have been honoured anil re- 
spected by Mr. Burckhnrdt up to the day of his death, 
though I knew he had tiikcn every means of showing his 
hatred of me of my having been received at the tables of 
many families in f 'alcutta, because I i>rofesscd myself to 
be the bosom-friend at that time of Mr. Burckhanlt, who 
I knew had reviled me; — of my havin" been guilty of the 
basest ingratitude towards the same Mr. nurckhanit, by 
calumniating the man who had relieved my distrcsbcs at 
Jedda; — and of my having ungenerously introduced to the 
world Mr. Babington*s letter, exposing his caliiinnics and 
contradicting his assertions, though the s.iid cniiimnies had 
not appeared against me in print, and though I knew the 
person who first uttered them was dead. I'o all these se- 
rious charges, which are just as false as every thing else 
that belongs to this guilty drama and its guilty agitators, I 
shall reply seriatim ; aiui after these, I do not remember 
a single important or even unimportant point that will not 
have been reverted to and r quelled. 

My first meeting with Mr. uurckhardt was when ascend- 
ing the Nile, in November 181. *5. Nothing could be more 
enthusiastic than the romantic feeling of attachment, 
which I firmly believe we both sincerely felt towards each 
other after a short acquaintance of only two days. The 
following paragraph of a letter of Mr. Bnrckhardt to 
me (the ongimu of which is in my possession) dated with- 
in a few weeks after that meeting (LTec. 1.3, 1815,) will 
show what he thought of me then : — 

My dear Sir,— The regret I feel at being obliged to leave 
Lsnoh before you return, much outweighs tin pleasure 1 should 
else have experienced from being at l«ist enabh'd to put an end 
to my tedious stay in Upper Egypt. But thus is the unfortu- 
nate lot of travellers. Tliey must suddenly part with persons 
whose cliaracter and acquirements have in.spircd tiiem with the 
greatest esteem, in order to mix for months with beings, the 
shapes of whose bodies alone entitle them to the name’ of 
human. The hope of mutual remembrance is then the only 
consolation : and on my part I beg you to rest assured that tlic 
memory of the two days you granted me at Esneh shall never 
be obliterated from my mind and heart. 

The next place of my meeting with Mr. Diirckhardt was 
at Jedda. 1 had arrived there from Suez in extreme dis- 
tress, having been shipwrecked on the passage, and lost 
almost every thing I possessed, my papers only excepted, 
besides being almost unable to move, from a fever con- 
tracted by exposure to a burning sun by day, and heavy 
dews by night, in an open boat for many weeks, besides 
Buftcring hunger, thirst, and every possible inconvenience. 

I was so weak as to be unable to walk, and was carried on 
shore, where 1 should, probably, have ended my days, had 
I not been removed on board an English ship then in the 
harbour, of which more hereafter. Mr, Burckhardt was 
then at ^^ccca; but hearing of my being at Jedda, his un- 
abated friendship induced him to write me another warm 
and enthusiastie letter, the original of which is in my 
possession, but of which tho fofiowing extract will show 
the .spirit and tone : — 

My dear Sir,— O thman Aga arrives this moment, and tells 
ino that you are at Jcdila. My joy at knowing you so near Is 
damped only by the news of your illness. I should have im* 
mediately set out for Jedda to see you before the Hadj ; but 
after to*niorrow the gates of Jedda will be shut, and there will 


be no means of conveyance between that place and Mekke till 
after the Iladj. My project was to go immediately after the 
lladj to Medineh, but I sacrifice it willingly for the purpose of 
shaking hands with you, and consoling you a little during your 
tedious stay at Jedda. You may therefore expect me about 
the I'lth or 15th of this month. 

Mr. Burckhardt came down to Jedda as promised, re- 
mained on board the shijj with me for several days, which 
were passed in the happiest nianner possible ; ami at 
length left me with the aeepest and, 1 believe then, most 
sincerely expressed regret. On referring to my notes of the 
following day, Dec. 8, 1»M (the original of which, like all 
the otlier papers I have, arc open for the inspection of all 
the world,) I find the following account of the money 
lent me by him, which I prefer giving in its original shape, 
affirming its strict accuracy : — 

Jcihlitf IVnirsilayt Zlrc. 8. — Having related to Ibrahim, 
among the other incidents of my voyage from Suez to tliis 
place, the upsetting of the vessel in whicli we were embarked, 
and tlie consequent loss of all my cash, with some trunks of 
apparel, papers, arms, &c., he had entreated me repeatedly, be- 
fore his departure, to receive from him the loan of a small sum 
equal to meet my immediate wants in India on landing there, 
he having received a remittance from Mr. Boglius, of Cairo, 
but I had as repeatedly refused it, hoping to ac(|uire a sufficient 
sum for that purpose from the sale of my Turkish clothes, 
sahre, dec., now no longer necessary, and which I had already 
consigned to Olhrnan Aga to be disposed of. What was iny 
surprise, however, when this young Highlander (Othman j who 
I visited us to-day, l)rought me off a sealed bag, containing three 
liundred Spanish dollars, sent to me from Ibrahim, who left 
.Tedda cm the evening of yesterday, and would depart from 
Mecca in the course of to-morrow, 'niere are actions which, 
from the disinterested nature of their generosity, and the deli- 
cacy of the manner in W'hich they are performed, absolutely 
overw’helm the object of them with confusion, a ri. sing, perhaps, 
from the combined efteets of the consciousness that he feels 
aright w'hen ho estimates them us far beyond his merit, and the 
wonder and surprise whicli seizes him when bestowed unex- 
pectedly. This action of Ibrahim's was precisely one of tlial 
description, and occasioned me all that embarrassment of feel- 
ing wliich it was so well calculated to give birth to, and is at 
the same time so difficult to express. 

Very soon after this, on the 25th of December, I re- 
ceived another letter from Mr. Burckhardt, of which, to 
to show his undiniinished regard, I shall quote only the 
closing paragraph, which is us follows : — 

I’his is, perliaps, the last letter you will ever receive from 
Mekke, 1 ought therefore to make it a long one, but I have 
really nothing to tell you of immediate interest, and the boy 
comes this moment to a.sk fur the letter. Tlicrefore farewell, 
my dear sir ; may your hopes be realised, may your good for- 
tune enable you to provide for your dear family in Indian 
clinics, and may we once meet again, both satished with tlie 
result of past time, and labour. Wherever fate carries you, 
remember, I beg you, an honest Swiss, who reckons himself 
amongst the most sincere of your friends. 

The next letter I received from Mr. Burckhardt is 
dated Mekke, 2d January, 1815, of which a single extract 
will suffice. In endeavouring to encourage me in stemming 
the difficulties I had to encounter, in pursuits which were 
painful to me, though necessary to my subsistence, he 
says 

Your pursuits arc sanctified by honour, by duty, by paternal 
love, and by connubial attachment, the strongest tics which 
nature possesses to bind a generous heart ; they arc noble be- 
cause they arc virtuous; their object belongs to those dear beings 
whose existence is interwoven widi yours, and to become and 
to have been tlie author of their happiness and their comforts, 
will indeed be ever to you a source of sweeter and of purer 
joys than tliose which feeble Fame bestows with her bounty 
upon her votaries. You exert yourself for your own comforts, 
but still more for the happiness of those whom nature and your 
own arms have placed nearest to your bosom. 1 should be- 
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guile truth if I v’as denying tliat the prospect of ea.se and 
comfort has not likewise a cunbidorable share in my exertions. 
It is true, I hope to wrest a wrcatli from the hands of Fame] 
but I much doubt whether the possession of that wreath will 
be productive of as much heartfelt joy and satisfaction to me 
as will be once to you the endearing tliunks and blessings of 
your family. 

I shall intreat the reader’s patience for a moment to in- 
dulge me with the insertion ot a single paragraph from my 
reply to this letter, of which I have a copy nreserved, as 
it may be of use by-and-by, when the fact ot Mr, Burck- 
hanlt’s bubseqiient circulation of calumnies against me 
for ill-treating and deserting my family, comes to be con- 
sidered ; as lie could not but have ktiown both from my 
wife’s letters to me, many of which he had seen, and 
from my cliildrcn forming almost a constant topic of our 
conversation, that we all loved each other with too pure 
and too refined an affection for such a calumny to be cre- 
dible, even to himself, at the moment of his circulating 
it as worthy of the belief of others. In reply to thi 
particular part of his letter, respecting the nature of niy 
pursuits, I saiti: - 

In tliosc hours which I steal from my accustomed occupa- 
tions to enjoy in privacy a communion with my own heart, I am 
often consoled and supported by the very considerations whicli 
you urge to me, and say with you, that labours sanctified by 
honour, by duty, by paternal and connubial attachment, cannot 
Ik* in themselves degrading, whatever may he the rank assigned 
to them by the general estimation of mankind. Were it not 
for tin's reviving cordial, hope would long ago have taken flight, 
and fortitude would have deserted me. But when the recol- 
lection of those dear beings, who hang upon me for support, 
rushes on my heart, 1 am all-devoted, every nerve, to wear 
away my life in toil for them, if their happincs.s could not 
otiierwisc be secured. 

The next letter I received from Mr. Biirckhardt (the 
original of which is in my possession) was dated Mckke, 
9th January, 1815, and contains the following para- 
graph : — 

Hearing that you should leave Judda on Friday, I was 
greatly templed to bid you a personal adieu, and 1 am ashamed 
to confess that the dread of the fatigues of a jack-ass ride alone 
prevents me from executing fliat design. Out I shall myself 
depart from here on Friday with the caravan, and I am afraid 
yiat a hasty journey to Jedda and back again, with the plea.surc 
of seeing you, and the regret of again parting with you, would 
cause such a revolution in my blood as to make a relapse of niy 
fever not improbable. Receive, tlierefore, these lines, my dear 
sir, in lieu of the heartiest hand-shake. If a sympathetic teeU 
irig, which has seldom misled me, does not prove false in the 
present instance, my heart whispers to me tliut we shall see each 
other again, not as at present to Udk of mutual hopes only, but 
to express our satisfaction at realities. May Neptune and 
Mercury be propitious to you, and guide you into the harbour, 
even lieforc I shall reach it. I sliall always remain, iny dear 
sir, witli sentiments of the warmest friendship and tfie sinccrest 
esteem, truly and faitlifully yours, 

HADJ IBRAHIM- 

My next meeting with Mr. Burckhardt was at Cairo on 
niy return from India, in December 18 1.*;. Of that inter- 
view Mr. Babington was a witness, and he has already 
testified to the warm sentiments of regard and esteem 
which he professed for me during his stay with him at 
C^iro, after my business had compelled me to quit that 
place for Alexandria. If any thing were wanting to con- 
firm this continuance of his professed regard, it may be 
found in an extract of a letter written to me on the 3d of 
December 1815, only the day preceding that of Mr. 
Babington’i? leaving Cairo, whicn, indeed, the letter itself 
mentions. In this letter Mr. Burckhardt says to me:— 

Mr. Babington has just communicated to me the news of 
your speedy <leparturc from Alexandria. Truly sorry as I am 
to forego the pleasure of seeing you again at Cairo, 1 still feel 
some satisfkction in tliinking that 1 ran evince at least my sin- 
cere desire of becoming of some service to you, in transmitting 


to you such local information on your intended land journey 
as may help you to perform it with increased hopes of success^ 

The letter then points out the dangers of travelling ip 
Syria, the disturbed state of the country rendering it itw 
dispensable to travel under the firman and protection of 
the several pasha*;, «fec. and urges me again and again to 
consider whether 1 should not do better to otter my ser- 
vices to the pasha, than go on a message for people who 
wouhl reward me but slightly, and who had none but the 
most self-interested motives in prevailing on me to under- 
take the journey they had projected for their own benefit. 
'I'his letter iloseil with these words, referring to the 
doubts of iny being well or sufficiently remunerated for 
iny pains ; — 

Perhaps 1 go too far in my doubts ; I most anxiously wish 
to be mistaken. Believe me, they arise in my anxiety about 
your welfare ; and above all, rest assured that whatever you 
may di*tcrminc upon, my warmest wishes for your ultimate 
success accompany you. It grieves me to part so soon ogaiii 
from you without Imving any reasonable hope of seeing you for 
many years. Do therefore remember me, for X shall ever be, 
with warmth and trutli, my dear Buckingham, very sincerely 
yours, &c. 

All the history of Mr. Biirckhardt’s conduct after 
this has been detailed in Mr. Bnbington’s reply to the 
celebrated ‘ paper’ (some extracts of whii h have al- 
reu<ly been piveii.) When this paper was first writ- 
ten, or first circulated, I have no accurate knowledge; 
but at the most it must have been within two, or 
say even three, niontlis after the date of his letter to 
me of December .", 1815, and after his parting with Mr. 
Babington. I regret exceedingly that I have not a copy 
of the paper itself, that it might be printed at full Jen^h, 
dreadful as -some portions of the language and accusations 
are, but the substance of it is sufficiently known. The 
calm and circumstantial reply of Mr. Babington to this 
paper, and after he had seen the last rejoinder also, is, 
however, so important to the case, that I hope I shall be 
forgiven for introducing it, at length, in the course of this 
defence to render the whole complete. I shall give it there- 
fore a place in a subsequent jiage. 

The only reasons that I have ever yet heard alleged for 
this change in Mr. Burckhardt’s mind, from the extreme 
of eiirhnsiastic regardand iulniiratioii,to the extreme of ha- 
tred .and <letestation,are these : — 1st, That having seen and 
compared all iny different letters to dittereiit individuals 
ill Kgypt from Syrii, he was of opinion that I was not 
pursuing luy journey as I ou^ht to do, and was thereby 
injuring Messrs. Briggs and (Jo.; 2dly,That in those let- 
ters he discovered that I had spoken to Briggs and Co of 
iny being advised by friends (meaning himself), before I set 
out on this journey, not to undertake it; and that this was 
i breach of confidence wliich was unjustifiable on my part. 

Now supposing it, for the sake of argufiient, to be 
quite true, that 1 had delayed my journey unnecessarily, 
and travclleii on Briggs and Co.’s money ; and that I had 
even named him to them as the friend who had advised 
me not to undertake the task. Surely these new facts could 
not attect what passed between us on the Nile two years 
before, nor what happened at Jedda one year before. This 
discovery could not make iny coiidiict to my family in 
England at all tlilferent from what it really was : it could 
not change mo from a man ‘ whose character and acquire- 
ments were calculuted to inspire admiration ami esteem,’ 
into ‘a brute, a scoundrel, and a fool nor could it make 
my pursuits, which were before * noble, honourable, and 
virtuous, because s.anctified by love and duty,* — all at once 
‘ the fraudulent arts of a cunning yet awkward impostor.* 
Yet these were the changes in Sir. Burckhardt’s expres- 
sions, within three months, at the farthest^ after his 
last friendly letter, and his parting from Mr. Babington ; 
and all that until this had appeared to him noble and 
good^ was changed, as if by magic, into execrable and 
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devil i.-*!!, from the period of our first meeting up to his 
iiiipriidcnt citation of Mr. Habington as an authority for 
assertions which he afterwards most solemnly denied! 

But the aggravation of Mr. Burckhardt’s conduct is the 
^eater, from the circumstance, that slight, trivial, and 
inadequate ns the alleged causes wert*, thev \\erc not 
TRUE. I hove shown how I had discharged the trust of 
Briggs and Co. as one of the assigned causes of his anger; 
ancTwith regard to the pretended breach of confidence, it 
was simply this Mr, Hurckhanlt had urged me most 
strongly not to undertake the journey, a* he did not be- 
lieve 1 should be adequately' rewarded; and in doing this, 
he made no injunction of secrecy whatever. On Mr. 
Lee’s writing to me in Syria as to the devi^.tion from the 
straight line which I appeared to him to have made, and 
reproaching me with wliat to liim appeared unnecessary 
delay, 1 defended my conduct by sliowing the necessity 
that had occasioned it; and in reply to hi.s angry re- 
proaches, saiil, 1 regretted having nud any thing to do 
with it, though having begun 1 should now go on ; adding, 
‘ Tlierc were not wanting friends who advised my nut un- 
dertaking this journey, ami who rccoininciuletl the offer f)f 
my services to the pasha.’ If it were a breach of confidence 
in me to say this, it was a greater breach of confidence to 
show' my letters to tlic person to whom it appiu*d, for the 
purpose, perhap.s, of asking him w hether he did not think 
he was the pcrs<m alluded to, and thus exciting liis anger. 
Mr. Hiirckhardt having given me this advice without any 
restraint as to its use, I should have been fairly justifiec' 
even in mentioning him by name as the person who had so 
advised me ; but why any man should give another advice 
on so important a matter, and hate him afterwards for 
making it Known, even without mentioning his name, is to 
me quite inexplicable. 

For myself, I firmly believe Mr. Burckhardt’s en- 
mity to me to have arisen from other causes. If I had 
gone hy the sea coast to Aleppo, 1 should not liavc 
trodden any new ground, nor have trenched at all on pro- 
vinces qf which he was, till that period, the only person 
who had any infonnation. The change of route drove me 
into a portion of the country which he knew' 1 should 
bring away ample accounts of, though travelling in haste, 
from iny known industry, method, and indefatigable 
habits: he knew also that if I ever published 1 should make 
a bettcT hook than himself, ami not only forestall, but 
probably also eclipse, his account of those iinvisited re- 
gions. 1 believe that he would have clone any thing to 
nave tlamned iny reputation, us the best mode of deteat- 
ing this, just as Mr. Bankes thrcatene<l to do, unless 1 
gave lip to him materials of my own, so as to give him 
also a inonoj)oly of what Mr. Burckhardt equally desired 
for himself ; and of which the one has yet jmblished no- 
thing, after years of leisure and health for preparation ; 
ami tile other has furnished materials for a book, which 
thcLiterary Gazette, a review rather favourable to his pro- 
ductions than otherwise, sjiya, is ‘ neither calculated to 
instruct the few, nor entertain tlie many.’ 

XX, * PAPEll ON UCCKINCIIAM,* BV SIIFIK 

When I had been in Bombay about three months 
(as I nearly us I remember V and while I was living with 
iny e xcellent friends Mr. Frakinc and Mr. Wedderbiirn, 
the celebrated ‘ Paper’ of Mr, Burckhardt’s, which had 
been sent through Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussorah, and Bu- 
sh ire, came to Bombay. It was enclosed to me in the 
most delicate and friendly manner, by the friends above 
namcti, to spare me the pain which u personal presentation 
of such a aocument would necessarily give to any man. 
J read it with as much sorrow as astonishment; and both 
these were increased by the recollection of my former 
friendsbip for the iiidiviilual who had thus unaccountably 
become mv accuser, fcitill, however, my impression was, 
that Mr. Burckhardt had been misled by anger and irrit- 


ation, and that in his cooler moments he would really be 
sorry for w hat he had done, ami like an honourable man 
do his best to repair it. It is not easy (at least 1 do not 
find it so^ to hate even a person wlio has inflicted the 
deepest injuries, if that person w'crc ever close in one’s 
confidence and friendship, as Mr. Burckhardt had been in 
mine; and it is always more agreeable (at least so 1 fiml 
it) to cherish sentiments of esteem and good will than 
those of hatred and animosity. 1 accordingly waited till 
the commotion of my feelings had in some degree sub- 
sided, arnl instead of sending back a series of similar 
sheets, filled with intemperance and abuse, I sat down to 
give the man whom 1 considered to have been deluded, 
and w hom 1 w ished still to recal from error as my friend, a 
kind, a calm, yet a detailed and honest reply. 1 feel even 
now a consiLlcrable reluctance to intrude this document 
on the w'orld, not for my own sake, so much as a linger- 
ing feeling of unwillingness that still hangs aroiiml me, and 
makes me slow* to speak evil, even when deserved, of 
either the absent or the dead. Of my ow n chequered and 
unfortunate life, it reveals only a scene of poverty, 
cmbarrassinent, and distress, of which I ought not justly to 
be ashamed, because it w’as neither the result of indolence 
nor iniscoiuhiet ; hut w'hieh 1 should still have wished to 
conceal, on the same principle that induces us all to throw 
a veil ovt'i* such portions of the history of private life as 
are know'u only to one’s immediate family and friends. 
(.)f Mr. Burckhardt’s conduct it presents, however, a far 
more distressing riieture ; and I only regret that his inju- 
dicious ‘ friends,’ w ho afiect to venerate his memory, aiul 
take up his defence, should have forced unon me the 
necessity of its publication. When, however, tlie ques- 
tion is, whether iniquity shall prevail against the living, 
or justice he maintained even at the expense of violating 
the sanctity *lue to the dead, no honest man shouiil 
pause : aiul this is the only shield 1 jirescnt to those who 
may condemn me for considering the preservation of rny 
own reputation a matter of far more importance to me 
than the maintenance of a false credit given to that of 
another. 

I have before expresseil my regret that I have not a 
copy of Mr. Burcklmrdl’s orii^nal paper; but fortunatel>, 
among the documents so providentially preserved to me, 
I have the original draft of my reply, from which the fair 
copy written to liiin w as taken ; and this goes into suen 
minute detail, that it will cuunicrate all the accusations, 
as w'ell as show what were the explanations i oftcred to 
him in my defence. The reply w as as follow s : — 

JlT/\ BuckbighanCs Replij to Sheik Ibrahim, 

Bombay, March .00, 1817, 

Mv DEAR Ibrahim, 

111 taking up my jjcn to reply to a paper of yours, aiiiiiiad- 
verting on my conduct, a paper which, long as it lias been writ- 
ten, has come upon me suddenly, while all the recollections of 
our former intercourse are yet fresh in iny memory, and all the 
sentiments of friendship wdiich I have so long cherished toward 
you, jet warm and undiniinished, it is impossible to descrilH! 
what my feelings are. Such a mixture of truth as to facts 
and misconception as to motives, such a liursh colouring given 
by anger to that which was so differently conceived of in cooler 
moments, can only be answ'cred hy following it in detail. In 
doing this I am quite as desirous of convincing you of the 
erroneous nature of the conclusions which you have draw'ii, as 
I am of defending myself from the foul calumnies which these 
opinions, sprenil abroad by you to the world, have stamped 
upon my character. 

When we first met in November, 1818, on the Nile, at Esiie, 
in Upper Kgypt, I intended going into Nubia, and from thence 
returning to Keneh, cross to Cossetr, and embark for Jedda in 
the Red Sea. The vessel in wliich you describe me as voyag- 
ing like a gentleman of fortune, w'as one of the smallest boats 
or cay asses used on the river, and as I wore then an Knglish 
drc.ss, and knew' nothing of the language, there w’as no cheaper 
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w*y of my pa^ng tlirougli the country. Wlieii in our mutual 
mterciiange of histories, I menlioncil to you lioth the good anti 
tlie ill of my own, it was merely in that frankness of my cha- 
racier winch has, on all occasions been, jierhaps, too unreserved 
in these particulars ; and, as you yourself admit, was not here 
prostituted to any unworthy purposes. I do not remember 
your retnarking anything on my expensive mode of travellinir • 
and the Lnghsh gun, had at Sioiit, as estimated at QCXX) pias- 
tres, was only part of an exchange made with me of this gun 
and a pair of English pistols, for a pair of gaudy but ex- 
pensive rurkishones had from Mr. Schut/, in Cairo; as I 

tfflrdTnir‘1* “ f advantage. I explained to you re- 

garding my family only that they were living with my wife’s 
motJier, who was enabled to receive them without inconve- 

lenco, hut not suOiciently rich to spare any thing from the 
maintenance of her own; and neither staled her income at 
a year, nor said that they were then of no care to me. I 
was quite as intimate with Mr. Ueiiouard, the chaplain of the 
factory at Smyrna, as with Colonel Missett, since 1 had been 
oftener in his company, freipicntly received visits from him, 
both in my ship and on shore, and scarcely received a letter 
from that place, alter iny departure, without hearing of liim 
particularly in it. 

We met again at Djedda, in November, 1814; at which 
place I had arrived in great distress, partly fioin losing money 
and clothes by the way, but rbielly from severe illness. When 
1 heard of your being at Mekka, I sent the letters which I had 
for Djcllany, the merchant, and for IVIohammed All Pasha, to 
your care, and it was at your own suggestion tliut you came 
down to visit me after the ITadj. During the many days which 
you remained with us on hiiard the ship, almost all our con- 
versations were in the hearing and [ircsence of Captain Bong, 
and I remcniher none of a personal nature in which he did not 
join. It is quite true that I had, until that period, been free 
oi’ pecuniary obligations to any one, and that Mr. John Lee, 
of Smyrna, to whom, as u merchant, my ships had alw'aysbeen 
addrosse<l, had more than once offered me such assistance, which 
I declined. Previous to my finally leaving Kgypt,I had been 
oldiged to part vvith articles of personal baggage to pay for 
others more necessary on my intended vo}agc to India; and 
Colonel Missett, unasked, sent to me hy the hands of Mr. 
Thurlmrn, lOOO piastres*, only a few days before my. depar- 
ture, declining even to hear the reasons which I assigned for 
iny refusal. It is true, that a great portion of this was lost, 
vvitli otfier effects, in boxes w aslied overboard in coming down 
tlie lle<! Sea, as a part only w'as expended on my outfit. I 
never stated tliis sum to be greater or less timn it really was, 
w'ith a view to enhance (’olunel INIissett’s liberality, or thereby 
to challenge your ow’ii. My intentions of returning from 
Bombay to Suez, and settling there as an agent, were built on 
die promises made to me by Mr. I^ee, of support in that clia- 
racter. It is not true, that the GiX) dollars which came to you 
at Jedda w-crc on board the ship which brought me, or that I 
knew of its being come to you, but through yourself. I think 
we did not hear of it until several days after you bad come to 
us on board the Su//'rniit ul-Jiussool. Your offer of 800 of 
these tome was voluntary, and Uiougli often repeatedly pressed 
upon me was as often declined, till you yourself drew* for me a 
picture of the inconveniencies to which I should be subject, on 
my finding myself set down in India among strangers w'itiiout 
money, and declared that my persisting in refusal w'ould be in- 
terpreted by you as a w'ant of confidence on my part in the sin- 
cerity of your professions. You added to this an assurance 
that you were not likely at all to want it, as well as of your be- 
lief Uiat my Indian pros)>ecls would soon be siifliciently realised 
to enable me to pay it with ease to myself, until wliicli you would 
willingly defer it. As I know that my own motives for the refusals, 
which you admit that I made, were sincere, so 1 believe your 
desire to overcome them was equally so ; since I can no more 
doubt the purity of your friendship thcn,tlian I do the sincerity 
of my own at.4.Iic same moment. f 

The piastre of £gypt was at that period the eightJi of a 
Si)ani8h dollar. 

f In the draft of tlie original I find a passage, which, from 
being crossed through, was probably not included in the fair 
copy sent to Mr. Burckhardt, from an unwillingness to mix 
up sarcasm with calm reasoning on so serious a subject : but it 


In Noyombor, IHl wo met a third time at Cairo. It was 
the very high opinion which I enterUiined of your ability to 
direct and assist Mr. Babingtoii there, and the Hrm persuasion 
of your willingness to do so, adiled to the prospect of returnintt 
again to Caifo before he should r|uit it, which induced mo to' 
leave that gentleman in your charge, after so short a stay there. 
You yourself advised me to. go down to Alexandria imme. 
diatoiy, as the Pasha, Colonel IMissett, and Mr, Lee, were all 
there You offered to do every thing for Mr. Babington in 
my absence that he could need, and he expressed himself fand 
to me appeared really to bej quite satisfied with Uiis. I did 
say to you, that I still hoped the trade between India and Egypt 
would be opened, and also mentioned tliat Forbes and Co. had 
cnlrusteil me with a commission to the amount of 1*2,000 dol- 
lars, wliich was true. 

^ 'Ihe facts whicli you ohtained a knowledge of, after a fort- 
night’s stay with Mr. Babington in the same house, getting in 
llmt time, as you say, to the bottom of his opinion of me, arts 
cc|ually wrested from the interpretations whicli ho himself must 
liave given of tliem. I <lid arrive in Bombay with from 400 to 
dollars in money, which defrayed my expences at that place, 
enabled me to purchase a bill of *251* from Forbes and Co. to 
send to iny family, and still left me more- than ‘200 dollars, 
besides twenty Venetian sequins given me by Mr. Wedderburn 
in cash, before my departure, to set out w*ith. 1 also received 
from this gentleman, and from 3Ir. Erskine, two bills of ex- 
change on England for 50/. each, which were voluntarily 
offered on their parts, and not declined on mine, as 1 knew nut 
then that there would be any other means aflbrded me of get- 
ting back to India from Egypt, a return vvliich I alway-. con- 
templated. I W'as obliged to quit Bombay, because I hail not 
tlie licence of the East India Company to remain in India, and 
a vessel being just at that moment unexpectedly appointeil 
to sail to Mokha, a passage was permitted me to be taken in 
her by the government. Mr. Babington seized tills opportu- 
nity of going tlms far, to secure a passage to England f>y the 
lied Sea, us I myself did for the sake of getting to Egypt, 
where my business lay. I was not at all tlie instigator of his 
coming. by this route, nor did I pitch upon him to be my tre.a- 
surer as far as Cairo. The interest of this route was as well 
known to him as to myself, and no persuasion was necessary to 
induce him to pursue it. Mr. Babington took with him to 
Cairo, from tliis jilace, a letter of credit, the only letter abso- 
lutely necessary, and this addressed to the only house of whom 
there were, any correspondents in Bombay, .so that any other 
w'ould have been difficult to be had. I did express a hojie that 
the number of my acquaintances in Cairo would render any 
other letters unnecessary, and that on this account Mr. Babing- 
ton might be at case. When you undertook to receive 3Ir. 
Babington from my charge, and introduce him to all your 
acquaintance for me, I thought he was in still better hands, 
from your being even a longer resident than myself. The bills 
brought by me from Bombay were taken to Egypt. 'Die 5CX> 
dollars taken from Jt'dda to that place were not spent in foolish 
frolics among the fasliionables of Bombay ; but at least 300 of 
them, with the twenty sequins given me by Mr. Wedderburn 
in Ciisli, went into tlie joint fund for defraying our expences up 
the He<l Sea. The whole of the provisions laid in at Bombay, 
which formed tlie chief article of expence in tliat way, was paid 
for also by Mr. Wedderburn, and, as 1 considered myself thus 

is sufficiently curious to be given here, as showing that Mr. 
Burckhardt admitted my having repeatedly refused his pressing 
offers to lend me money, so that even at last I yielded Avith re- 
luctance to his solicitations ; while it w*ill show tlie tone and 
temper of his mind when he wrote, from the unfeeling and dis- 
creditable simile that ho chooses, to illustrate scruples, which, 
when they were made, he at the same time admired, though he 
endeavoured to silence and succeeded in overcoming them. The 
suppressed passage is this : -- 

< If 1 were disposed to indulge in such unmerited sarcasms 
as you play off' ui>oii me^ I might say, that if “ f mode as much 
Jtiss tv receive the money as a well-bred woman of the town does 
btfore she is led to the sofaf* ’ (these are INIr. Burckhardt's own 
words quoted from his ‘ paper,* which is full of still worse lan- 
guage,) * your pressure of it (on me) was like that of «n old 
usurer on a spcndtlirift minor, to get lum to sign a bond, and 
have him thus in liis powrer.' 
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much additionally in his debt, holding myself bound for its 
return, tlie amount was also passed as an advance of mine ; 
which, added to the cash enumerated, made up the half of tlie 
vbola expenditure of the voyage fiotn JNfokha to Suez, except- 
ing soime piastres, ivhich remained a.s a balance due fVom me. 
The passage from Bombay to Mokha was given mo by the 
lieutenant of the criiizer, under the knowledge of my Iteing a 
sailor, from whom it is not usual to receive money for passage 
In India, but more particularly if they are not rich. AJr. 
JBabington’s paying a sum, and my not doing so, was therefore 
consistent. The sum of 187/. for our joint expenccs from 
Mokha to Cairo was not extravagant, ns wv paid .700 dollars 
from Mokha to Jedda, and, I think, 4(X') <lolUirs from jedda to 
Suez, for our cabins alone ; bL‘sides which, we had a cook to 
return to Mokha, all utensils of cooking and constant supplies 
of fresh provisions to buy for nearly four months, with large 
presents to the servants of tJie factory ; the expences of our 
ii^diig there, as it was tlien empty ; presents by the way, and 
journey to Cairo by the Desert, all inclinled. IVIr. Babington, 
indeed, as well as myself, thought it cconoinicul. It is not 
true, that IMr. Babington knew nothing of my circumstances 
when in Bombay, as they were fully <letailed to bini, I)olIi Iiy 
me and by bis brother and friends, to whom they 'mtc knonri, 
and not concealed until no got to sea. I'lie reasons for my 
sudden and hasty departure from Cairo me already tlefailcsl, 
and 1 have letters by me of }our own now, which pitive that 
you expected, as well as myself, that I should return to (\iiio 
again soon. 

My stay at Alexandria was so slioit, lliat I had scarcely de- 
livered my letters, and explained the state of mercantile feeling 
at Bombay with regard to a trade with Kgypt, before it was 
tliought neCL*ssary for ino to return t(» India, with a copy of the 
treaty made with the Pasha, and to be myself on the spot to 
bring up such vessels as might be sent to Suez on the faith of it. 
It was immediately on this being decided, that I wrote to you 
regarding the 3(X) dollars winch I w’as indebtefl to you. The hills 
of exchange on London gi>cn me by INIr. Weddcrbtirn and 
Krskine were sent to my family, whom 1 knew, from tiieir not 
having received any thing from me since iny quitting India, 
must have been in w ant of money ; Mr. Babington timling his 
expences ns far as Egypt less than ho had calculato<l on, and 
being still in possession of 400/. out of the .>00/. for which he 
had credit, W'hile he thought 300/. would be enough for the re- 
mainder of his journey, pressed upon me the acceptance of 1(K)/., 
which I declined. lie said he knew that Briggs and Co. were 
lo j)ay my expences only, without giving me atiy thing for my 
los** of time or trouble ; and as the expectations I entertained 
might fail, hi’ knew' that I should then be without funds, and 
urged this, as well as tlie assurance that he himself should not 
want it, and would not think of its reijaj'meiit until I was more 
fortunate, to induce mo to accept it, but 1 ])ersisteil in luy re- 
fusal. It is true, that out of this advance, if accepted, I might 
have paid my debt to you ; but you hud yourself made me 
exactly the same assurances when you presse<l the 3(X; dollars 
on me, as Mr. Bal>ington had done wlien he offered me the K)0/., 
and, as I thought, with the same degree of sincerity, 'fliis 
tiansfer of debt seemed to me, therefore, to promise no ad- 
vantiige to any party, as 1 thought it quite as probable that 
I^Ir. Babington miglit want money, as that you .should yourself. 

I was already in arrears to Mr. Babington some piastres on our 
joint account of disburseinems for the voyage. 1 liad recc'ivecl 
from him, at Cairo, Hve or six sequins to de fray my expences to 
Alexandria, and, 1 think, tw'cnty or twenty-hvc sequins on niy 
finally leaving that place, to prewide for my uiiexjiected nc*e<I of 
any thing by the way, as Mr. Lee had given me a letter of 
credit on Aleppo for the expences of the journey. Tliese, al- 
together, I know, made the sum of .7()C) EgNptian ])iastrcs, or 
less than i/0/, sterling, according to the rate tif exchange there, 
in Mr. Bahington's debt, which he was desirous of cancelling, 
but which I insisted on should remain still against me, and we 
exchanged copies of account current to that effect. A.s the 
money fiurnialied me by Mr.lA'C was in a letter of credit on 
Aleppo f<V the payment of the bare*expences of my journey, 
without giving me any thing for my trouble, or even naming a 
specific sum, 1 could not, either in propriety or fact, discharge 
my debt to you out of that* What then was to be done ? I did 
even try myself to dispose of a gold watch and a sword w’bich I 
possessed at the time, but for' the one I could find no purchaser. 


and for the other a price was offered so low, tliat it would have 
!)een almost throwing it away without its enabling me to effect 
xny wishes with regard to you, I then thought of a sale by 
auction of all my effects there, containing books, instruments, 
clotlic.s, 8cc. for the purpose of raising an immediate supply to 
pay you with, but I was persuaded by those whom I consulted, 
that this measure would excite the most scandalous construction 
among the Franks, to whom only such articles would be of use ; 
and that in Aleppo I might sell my sword and watch to such 
advantage as to be able to raise the sum I needed. 1 did then 
write to you a day or tw’o before my departure, which was too 
suddenly determined on for me to hear fi om you in answer, 
that * 1 was on the rack* to know whether you Would be in want 
of the money which I owed to you ; and w hich it was tacitly 
agreed should be refunded to you when ray success in India or 
other better fortune enabled me to do so. I did also state lo 
you that ‘ I bad then no money,* the bills In'^g sent to my 
family to relieve tlicir wants, wlitch I always linsidered a pa- 
ramount claim on me to all others, thougli, perhaps, in ibis 
case, my feelings lerl me equally with iny duty. 1 stated to 
you the objections to the sale of my effects as before enumerated, 
and promised, if possil)lc, to send you the sum from st)ine other 
place. It was the conviction of being able to do this which 
alone justified my delaying it in my own mind, ami 1 did not 
hold so cheaply as you think wliat I myself thought my duty ; 
because, hatl I not entertained such conviction, 1 should have 
siihinittcd to the public sale, how'ever it might have been 
constmed. 

Tfie last letter T ever received from you W'as only the day be- 
fore Mr. Babington left you, ami dated the 3d of December, 
ISJJ, in which you s;iy, ‘ Mr. Babington it* setting off to- 
morrow'.* In this you say to me, * Mr. Babington has just com- 
municated to me the news of your .speedy departure from 
Alexandria. Truly sorry as I am lo forego the pleasure of 
seeing you again at Cairo, 1 still feel some satisfaction in think- 
ing that I can evince’, at least, my sincere desire of becoming 
of some service to you, in transmitting to you such local in- 
foriTiation on your inUmiled hind joiiriu*y as may help you to 
perform it w4th increased hopes of success.* In this you point 
out the dangers o’ travelling in Syria, the disturbed slate of the 
country, Ac. and advise the getting the firman of tht‘ paslias of 
Acre and Damascus as a passport through their pro\inces. 
You desire me to give you from Alepjio a full account of my 
Syrian tour, and coneluile by saying, ‘ It grieves me t»> pait so 
soon again from you, w ithout having any reasonable hope*, of 
st'eiiig you for many years. Do, therefore, remember me, for 1 
.shall over he with warmth and truth, my dear Buckingham, 
very sincerely yours.* All this is quoted to prove, that though 
your intercourse with Mr. Babington bad ceased at the time 
that this was written, and that you say you got at the bottom of 
his opinion regarrling mo during the fortniglit you were to- 
gether, yet that your own opinion of me must have lieen favour- 
able, if your professions here w’ere sincere. And tliat Mr. Bab- 
ingtoifs opinion w’as so, after our long voyage together, his 
kind behaviour to me during our subsequent stay at Ale.\andria 
after h»’ left you, is, I should think, an ecjually presinnptive 
proof. Those parts of the contents of this letter which ofler me 
advice on the subject of my ow'ii prospects in this journey, and 
ask me again and again, why I do not ofler iny services to the 
pasha, where I am sure of a certain gain, while here I have 
very faint hopes, from the interested motives of those who 
employ me, being the chief reason of their advancing me money ? 
&c. Ac. I need not quote in detail. I may have appeared to 
you to have imjirudently and unguardedly abused your con- 
fidence, in saying that * there were not wanting friends who 
advised my not undi-rlaking this journey, and recommended 
the offer of my services to the pasha,* in my replies to one of 
Mr. Lee’s angry letters to me ; but it was without a thought of 
this being applied to you by him, and therefore not considered 
a breach of confidence by me. 1 may have unintentionally 
given this clue to such an inference on Mr.Leij’s part, but 1 
did not, as you say, ‘ impudently misquote your letter in any 
one expression.* Even these remonstrances and suggestions 
enumerated by you close by saying, * Perhaps I go too far in 
tny doubts ; I most anxiously wisli to be mistaken. Believe me 
they arise in my anxiety about your welfare, and, above all, rest 
assured, that whatever you may determine upon, my w'arraest 
wishes for your ultimate success accompany you.’ Your 
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opinion of my integrity could not, I think, if this be true, have 
been at all altered by your intercourse with Mr. Dabington, as 
you affirm. 

It is not true, that on my arrival at Soor I went from thence 
to Jerusalem in quest of Mr. Bankes } not knowing of Ilia 
being there until I reached Jaffa, through which place he had 
but just passed. The procuration of a firman from the pasha of 
Acre led me from Soor to that place ; and, indeed, all the rea- 
sons for my deviation from the seeming straight line, have been 
already fully detailed in my correspondence with Mr. JLcc. 

Your opinion of my character seems to have been first altered, 
or at least first declared to be so, after the arrival of Mr. Briggs 
at Alexandria. Mr. Briggs nc\er had any personal knowledge 
of me, except, ns far as I remember, a momentary interview at 
Mr. John I.ee’s, at Smyrna, when he was on the point of depart- 
ing for England (in 1 8 1 1 j. Mr. Briggs might have been dis- 
pleased at the employment which INIr. Peter Ece had given me, 
for many reasons ; but I do not believe that any knowledge of 
dislionouruble conduct on my part could have been one of them. 
When Mr. Uriggs left England, iny family were, to my positive 
knowledge, in the country, and the letters 1 received from them 
of about that date, liile in Alexandria, contained only expres- 
sions of regret at our prolonged separation, witli hopes of our 
soon meeting, and of my prospects iinprovinj^, but not a word of 
particular ilistress, though I knew, frotn the inadequacy of iny 
remittances, that tlu*y must lui\c been generally confined in their 
means. 1 do not believe, therefore, th.it a subscription was 
opened to relieve them, just before INIr. Briggs’s departure ; nor 
do I believe that he knew any thing regarding their peculiar 
circunistunces, since they were in the country, living with 
Mrs. Buckingham’s mother ; and, as far as 1 am aware, they 
have nut even acquaintances in I.otidon through whom INlr. 
Briggs could know this, even had it been true, which I do not 
in the slightest degree think probable. 

It is true that 1 have debts in England, to which place I do 
not intend or wish to return until 1 can pay them. But it ia 
not true that 1 took up goods and left the country without 
thinking to pay for them. I purchased very largely with money 
of my owfi, earned in my voyages to the West Indies and the 
JMediterraiieaii as sea-captain, such goods as I thought suited 
to the market of >Malta ; ami 1 had, in addition to this «>um, 
embarked goods on cretlit for about 500/, more, from various 
persons in London, w'ith whom I before dealt in the same w'ay. 
When I left PJngland, it was with a view' to settle at Malta, as 
1 had hoped to have quitted the sea-service; and I brought 
with me iiiany letters explaining this to be my intention, from 
several respectable houses to whom 1 was known in London ; 
more particularly Messrs. I.ecaiul Sons, Mr. Brant, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. lloskin, St. Barbe and Co., and others, all known lo 
IMr. Lee, to whom, us well as to the principal merchants of 
Malta, these letters were addressed. Mr. Lee himself, who 
was then at Malta, about to embark for Alexandria with his 
family, gave me the kindest welcome on the strength of these, 
by coining alongside to sec me when all the harbour was in 
quarantine, and all the town confined within barriers from the 
existence of a raging plague. The chief part of iny investment 
landed here w'us consigned to Mr. James Stowe, formerly the 
partner of Mr. Lee himself, and some other smaller dealers ; 
but I was myself obliged to go to Smyrna, since no one was 
permitted to land here. A portion of my investment was also 
taken to Smyrna with me, and consigned to Mr. James Brant 
there. After wailing sonic time at tlmt pl.ace, with no pros|M»ct 
of tlic plague abating at Malta, I went, by Mr. Brant’s advice, 
to Alexandria, to see if any business was likely to be done 
there, where Mr. Lee, then .arrived with his family, and filling 
the post of English consul, gave me a kind reception. 

From that lime until the present moment the only sums 
which I received from those with whom iny investment was 
lodged, amounted to about 300/., except some sums which were 
transferred in account towards the liquidation of my debts. 
Out of this, loo/, was remitted in separate bills of .50/., 25/., 
and 25/. to iny family at dlifercnt periods, and 200/. spent by 
me, and lost when pillaged on my first attempt to get to 
Cosscir from the Nile. Mr. Stowe, to whom the chief part of 
the investment left at Malta was confided, could not sell the 
goods at once, from the confusion and stagnation of the trade 
tliere. He has since, as I bear, removed to Marseilles, though 
I have had no direct communication from him for these nearly 


three years. The other persons T have heard nothing cn(L ’I 
have frequently written to Malta without receiving ans#«r 9 . 
and have not been able to get there myself. Some of peiMe 
I know to be bankrupts, others dead, much pro))erty ]|rM>4fV^ 
consumed by fire in the island, and the losses from bad iale», 
and other causes were great among all classes, so that I have 
even now but very faint hopes of any further receipts. 

The whole amount of my debts in England, however, whether 
doiiic*stic or mercantile, does not, to the best of my belief, ex- 
ceed 5001. sterling, 'l liat wliidi 1 owe to yourself, Mr. Babing- 
ton, Mr. Wedderburn, and Colonel Missett, as since contracted, 
though the last always insisted on my not considering his 
advances as such, may, at the utmost, make 400/. more. Had 
any other causes than constant disapfiointmcnt led to this, I 
should blush to be burthened with such a load ; but as I am 
conscious of the most upright intentions from the first to the 
last in iny conduct, I am rather alarmed than ashamed. Iv 
have lost all my own liard-earned gains, for which, perhaps, 1 
do not suilicivntly repine. I consider myself as setting out 
a second iitne, with a heavy debt of a thousand pounds to clear 
off. My own determination is, however, to leave no stone un- 
turned to redeem it ; I hope to continue to exercise my own 
profession in India until that at least is done, and 1 profess, 
both to you and to the world, my intention to appropriate every 
shilling of iny gains, above what U absolutely necessary for the 
most moderate inaiiitenance of myself and family, to the dis- 
charge of tliese claims against me. 

There remains hut little to answer after this. Ttiis calumny, 
■with which you asperse my conduct to my wife at Smyrna, 1 
do not believe it possible for you to l>c the author of; tliough 1 
deny it with my oath, and would resent it on the fabricator of 
such a falsehood with the chastisement it deserves, should I ever 
meet him. Tlie instance of brazenfaced impudence which you 
adduce of my having taken from you twenty-three piastres, * in 
change for my journey to Alexandria, without ever tliinking 
of reimbursing you, was in consi^uence of your pressing upon 
me this small sum ‘iVi change^' as you yourself express it, merely 
because there was not time to send to a Shroff, and you told me 
that piastres and paras would be constantly wanted by the way, 
as we all knew. My requesting you to take cliargc of the bag- 
gage of Mr. Babington and myself on its arrival from Suez, was 
certainly not done merely to put you to the expence of sixty or 
eighty piastres for the freight. Both those little Jiicidents, in- 
deed, show how even the commonest acts of reciprocal con- 
fidence apd kindness may he miscontrued under tlie influence of 
anger, w'hile, by a cool observer, they would l>e merely inter- 
preted as ffriendly offices between intimate acquaintances not 
possible to be mistaken. The 400 piastres given me by Colonel 
Missett at Alexandria was before Mr. Babington ’s arrival, to 
purchaiH; some articles which I needed after so long a voyage, 
ancMlncet my current expences of the moment ; and this, like all 
the kind acts of that benevolent man, was given in the aiiticip- 
aUon of my wants, and done in such a way, that there was only 
to choose between acceptance and offence. 

1 certainly did not state the commission of Forbes and Co. to 
be 40,0(K> dollars, but 12,000, as it really was ; and, indeed, 
the tirst communication 1 made of tliis was by showing the letter 
of the house itself to Mr. Lee, when it became necessary, by my 
departure, to transfer it to him, so that he could not have been 
mistaken. Tlie Indian gentlemen, it is true, had given me 
nothing for my trouble, nor charged me with money, because 
my return to Egypt was forced, and not at their request ; but, I 
did not express offence at my voyage being called an ‘errand,* of 
which I have not even a recollection ; and if I might myself have 
used the term < mission,' it was not in contradistinction to any 
Ollier, but simply as a phrase in common use, without attaching 
any higher meaning to it than 1 ‘should have done to errand or 
to message, and certainly without considering Lord Castlcreagli 
08 a menial clerk in comparison of my oviii importance.* 

From Syria I did write to Rfr. Thurburn, nHjuesting him to 
sell my efibets left in his charge, and reimburse you the sum of 
300 dollars therefrom ; because I bad met with the same dif- 
ficulty in raising tlie sum from my own funds there, us I had 
before met at Alexandria. I desired the overplus to be remitted 
to my family, if any, because I thought, if my instruments and 
books found purchasers, there would be more than ffie sum re- 

• Less than three dollars, or six rupees ! 

1 r 
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guirail* I also requested Mr. Thurburti, if this should fall 
short rather than exceed, to make up the deficiency for me, be- 
cause Mr.Thurbum had, to the hour of our parting, professed 
his grea(||^f)eadiness to serve me, as lie had always done through 
an intiffliicy of nearly three years, and I^ecause I was myvelf 
charged with a commission from Mr, Thurburn to purchase 
things for him in India, wliich would have required a much 
larger advance than the whole 300 dollars from me to effect, and 
which has l>cen since transferred by me to Mr. Martucci. If^ as 
Mr. Thurburn told you, the sale of these effects would not can- 
cel one-third the-sum, they must be estimated at much less than 
one-third of tlieir real value, and this was my misfortune rather 
than my fault, since, little or much, it was, as I expressed to 
lum, all that I possessed in tfie world. I can hardly tlumk you 
for ordering it to be sent to my family, when your motive for it 
was as you express. You ask me why I did not repay Colonel 
Missett and Mr.Babington, who were both as poor as yourself, 
and living by their salary. I can only answer, that I had it not 
in my power to pay either, for the reasons before stated : besides, 
that you had aU assured me tliat you could not be inconvenienced 
by the accommodations you had afforded mo, and that you 
would be satisfied to defer its payment until my fortune grew 
1>cttcr; but, believing it more probable that j/tm might want 
money tlian cither of tl»c others, I had made this sacrifice to 
prevent, if po.ssible, its imppciiiiig. I declare most solemnly, 
that such a motive as that which you ascribe to me, of * bribing 
you by such mcan.s over to my side,* never once presented itself 
as even possible to be conceived. My letters from .Syria gave 
to you the same details of my movements, and the causes which 
directed tliem, as they did to Mr. Lee. I hid nothing from either 
of you; and though Mr.Bankes wrote to you, expressing his 
desire that our joint labours should be given together to the 
public, this was from a suggestion of his own, and merely ac- 
quiesced in by myself, as I always considered myself on a mes- 
sage of business, and certainly made my pleasures, and even 
my curiosity, a secondary consideration, however much 1 miglit 
have aimed to gratify the one while prosecuting tlie other. 

The whole of these comprehensive epithets, * rascal, scoundrel, 
liar, and fool,* witli the accusation of having * tricked you out 
of 100/., assuming the mask of honour and virtue to work upon 
tlie feelings and impose on the understandings of liberal friends 
by barefaced frauds and lies ;* tlie assertion, * that every one 
w ho had fallen in my way had become, w ithout exception, the 
dupe of a cunning yet awkward impostor;* and tlic opinion that 
‘excess of folly and of vanity can alone drive me on in tlie 
track 1 now pursue, since, after all, you believe me to be a 
grea'er fool tlian rogue ;* all thc.se I can only treat as the rav- 
ings of a heated imagination, and the first bursts of |>a.ssion from 
an angry mind. Had all you say of my motives Ijeen true, 1 
should have deserved reprobation, lliey can be known to no 
one, I am aware, so accurately as to myself ; but I affirm fkein 
to have been always pure, atid I regret that there is nothing 
more powerful than this my own assertion to prove it by. 

1 am destitute, at the present moment, of many letters and 
papers which would have aided me in tliis respect, but I have 
followed tlie simple task of answering your accusations in the 
order in w'htcli they arc made. To your bare assertions, I can 
only opimse my own ; and these I am ready to seal both to you 
and before all mankind, witli tlie most solemn pledges for tlieir 
truth. 

If I began to address you with feelings diflficult to be de- 
scribed, so 1 close. Anger it is hardly in my nature to feel ; 
but against one whom 1 have loved and c^stecmed so warmly 
and highly as you, against one W'hom I have been, till the pre- 
sent hour, accustomed to remember as a brother, even more 
closely allied by romantic meetings, frequently repeated 
pledges, and indeed all that can endear men to one anoUier, I 
believe it would be imposaible. jLet me not conceal from you, 
however, tliat if my almost yet unditninished regard for you 
lias made me incapable of anger ; that very feeling lingering 
round my heart still serves but to give a tleeper torment to my 
sorrow. The accusations and abuse of common men I sliould 
have resented in a common way ; but stabs plunged into the 
bosom by wdiat wc liavc ever before deemed friendly hands, how 
are they to be borne ! 

1 shall say nothing to you of tlie irrqiarable injury you have 
done me as a member of society, by the publicity witli which you 
liavc given these aspersions on my character to the world. It 


must shake the confidence of my firmest fi^iend^ gird liigb tri- 
umph to my enemies, for some it seems I have, and occasion 
even those who are oUierwise indifferent td me to treat me witli 
the suspicion which so foul a reputation justifies. May you 
never feel a stroke like this j to which, I think, all the thunder- 
bolts of misfortune, hurled together on a man, can hardly be 
equal ; and may we one day meet, you to be convinced of your 
harsh misconceptions, and 1 to find that I have not irretrievably 
lost your good opinion. 

1 am still, as ever, your faithful friend, 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

P. S. Captain lloog, by whom this is sent, w ill, if lie should 
have the go^ fortune to see you, help to remove your miscon- 
ceptions on some points more immediately know'ii to him ; and 
I have succeeded in making an arrangement which will enable 
him to pay you the 300 dollars and 23 piastres, of which you 
thought so meanly of me as to suppose that I really intended to 
defraud you. 

XXI. CAPTAIK BOOG. 

This reply was delivered into the hands of Cap- 
tain Boog, the person named in the postscript, w ho is 
now in Calcutta; and of whom, on tliat account, it is 
necessary to say a few words more. 

Captain Boog is the gentleman mentioned in the pre- 
face to the Travels in Palestine, as the comniaiuler who 
so humanely took me on board his ship, when nearly 
dying at Jedda, to which circumstance, probably, I owe 
the prcs€Jrvation of my life ; and for which service I have 
never omitted any occasion to express my sincere and 
unfeigned gralitiidc. (>aptaiii Boog was a personal wit- 
ness of almost all that passed between Mr. liiirckhardt 
and myself at .ledda ; saw oil our correspondence, ami 
had an opportunity of seeing my character as clearly as 
the most frank and confidential intercourse would allow, 
after a period of six months on board the same ship, on a 
most tedious and annoying voyage, where we were the 
only associates on board, and where nothing that I ever 
said or did, as far as I could learn, ever met his disap- 
probation. On my arrival in Boinbay, C’aptain Boog 
continued to possess the most favourable ofiinion of me, 
and lost no opportunity of testifying his wi.sh to have me 
near him, and his desire to serve me. It was partly 
through his iufiuence, conjoined with that of other friends, 
that 1 obtained an appointment to the command of a new 
China ship then just launched and brought down to Bom- 
bay from Daman n. I have at this moment letters in my 
possession in Captain Boog’s own hand, from 181.') to 
1817, both inclusive, which will show that, after the closest 
intimacy of six months, in the most trying of all situations, 
and the subsequent experience of a year and a half more 
in the circle of my Boinbay friends, he had neither seen, 
heard, or known any tiling of my character which induced 
him to lessen the warmth of his friendly expressions to 
me. Some of the notes and letters I may quote extracts 
from, without a breach of confidence, as /Aey reveal tto 
•private njfairSy but simply show his feeling of rcganl and 
respect lor me after this long acquaintance. The follow- 
ing will perhaps suffice ; — 

It is most probable that after docking (the ship), we shall 
proceed to C^cutta. I request you will let me know before 
you think of making any arrangements *a$ to your passage in 
any other ship. Our detention here will not, I think, exceed 
one month more, so tlmt I really flatter myself with the hopes 
of enjoying the pleasure of your society on board the Suffenut 
vl. limsool agaXn , — April 15, 181.5. 

A representation has been made to government respecting 
the lmaum*s ship, requesting British passport and register, to 
cnalile Mahomet Aly to send her to China under English co- 
lours. I have little doubt but that the application will be suc- 
cessful, and I sincerely hope that you will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which offers of your commanding 
her. The two ships will, no doubt, be in China at the same 
time, and I look forward with pleasure to our meeting and 
living together in China.— -May 17, 1815. 
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I underttand Mahomat AW Khan has nicccoded in liii ap- 
plication for a passport, and I cannot imajdne that the govern* 
raeot will be to brtUal m to prevent you mm taking the com- 
mand of the ship. If you do not shortly receive an answer, I 
sliall be convinced tliat Uiey do not mean to prevent your re- 
maining in the country.— May 28, 1815. 

I am sorry, indeed, tliat we are living at so great a distance, 
and are likely to have so few opportunities of meeting, and, on 
that account, I wish more to insist upon your coming to pay me 
a visit. I cannot express to you witli what anxiety I opened your j 
note, concluding that I was to be made acquainted with either | 
a bappv pros^Yoct opening upon you, or aiiotlier instance of un- 
merited misfortune. — May 29, 1815. 

I received your note last night, and 1 need not tell you how 
much 1 am a!!ccted at the unhappy result of your appli- 
cation; you have, my dear sir, so many friends whose know- 
ledge and judgment are so superior to what I possess, that any 
suggestions of mine respecting any further hteps to be taken may 
appear presumptuous ; but 1 feel, that I should be dissatisfied 
witli myself, if an} “alse delicacy should prevent me from hint- 
ing any thing that .vppeared to have the most distant probability 
ol' turning to your advantage. Might not a representation from 
your friends, drawn up in the form of a petition to the gover- 
nor, he likely to avert tlie tlireatencd measures of government? 

I can easily prevent tlie Khan from disposing of your promised 
appointment until the result of any future application may be 
known. If an affidavit of mine, asserting my belief of your 
being a nautical man, will be of any service, it could he done 
immediately. Let me assure you, as far as my slender means 
will allow me, I shall be ever proud to assist you, and to 
reckon myself among tlie list of vour friends.-— Bombay, June 
3, 1815. 

These were the warm, and I firmly believe sincere, ex- 
pressions of interest in my behalf, used by Captain Boog, 
after he had been a personal witness of all that had passed 
between Mr. Burckhardt and myself on hoard his own 
ship; after he had known of my receiving the 300 dollars 
which that traveller pressed iijxm me against my inclin- 
ation, and out of funds suptdied to him by a public body 
in England, the African Association, which, he declared 
he did not and should not want until it might he conve- 
nient for me to return them from India ; after I had been 
with him six months on board his ship, living in the most 
frank and confidential intercourse that could exist be- 
tween man and man. 1 must add here, that indepen- 
clentlv of Caiitain Boog desiring me to take a passage 
with liim round to Calcutta, as 1 had done from Jedda to 
Bombay, he himself offered to lend me money if I shoultl 
go by any other vessel, and introductions to the persons 
with whom he had formerly done business here, as he knew 
that my means were most limited, 1 declined, however, 
all hisjircssing, and, I believe, sincere and wcll-rneant, offers, 
and did not receive the assistance he would have given 
me, though I should certainly' have taken it it my objects 
were as fraudulent as have been pretended. 

Although appointed to the command of the China ship 
above alluded to, and with the fair prospect of a fortune 
before me in a few years, the then governor of Bombay, 
Sir Evan Nepean, had the cruelty to order me away from 
the country, for no other reason than because 1 had not 
a license, (^having left England without any intention of 
coming to India, and therefore never thinking of apply- 
ing for one,) though at the same time his opinion ot my 
character, ahilitics,"and pursuits, was so favourable, that 
he himself placed a commendatory minute of these on 
record, wliich was officially transmitted to the Court at 
home, as the grounds of a recommendation for a license 
being sent out to me. I returned to Egypt with Mr. 
Babingtcrti, made the Syrian journey, and returned again 
to Bombay. Captain Boog was either then there, or ar- 
rived about the same time; and to show that during this 
period of nearly two years, no change had taken place in 
his favourable opinion of me, I subjoin an extract of a 
note received from him a few days after my arrival : — 

I was very happy, indeed, when I heard of your being here. 


I am very anxious to sec you, having much to say, and many 
inquiries to make. I have taken a very conntfortable bungalo at 
Coulaba, where I shall be most hapj^y if you will do me * )| i e 
favour to spend a few days with me. 1 need moke no 
for not calling upon you immediately,* aa you are w^ltwtarem 
my being necessarily very much engaged on the first day after 
my arrival. If you arc in the fort in the fbrenoon, I am always 
to be found at Mahomet Aly*s office, but I shall not be satisfied 
with a short interview of tiiat kind, and must insi.st upon your 
giving me the pleasure of your company at my house for a’few 
days. — January 15, 1817. 

It is remarkable enough tliat the very next letter which 
I received from Captain Boog contains an appeal to my 
love of justice and rectitude, and entreats me to do for 
him, what every honest man must feel a pride in doing 
for another, be he friend or foe; but the delight of 
doing which, for those we esteem, can be known only by 
such as have experienced it. The letter itself relates to a 
private matter in which Captain Boog had become a party, 
and of course 1 shall keep that in the secrecy which I 
owe it to my own love of justice to maintain : but the 
dose of the letter will show what he thought of me in 
January, 1817, two years and upwards after our first ac- 
quaintance. It is this : — 

You may easily conceive how much I am hurt at the occur, 
rence of so unpleasant a circumstance, and how much reason I 
have to fear of its being misrepresented. You, I am sure, 
will do me the justice to believe, that the account which I gave 
you yesterday, and what 1 tell you now is perfectly correct ; 
and w’ill do what is in your power to prevent its being told to 
any of our friends to my disadvantage. — Jan. 21, 1817, 

I did Captain Boog this justice, and put down those 
who misreprcsenteil him, wherever I met them ; as I 
would do again were 1 to hear any ill spoken of him, 
which I knew he did not deserve. Had Captain Boog 
been infiuenced by that first maxim of Christian morsJity, 
to do unto others as he would that others should do unto 
him, he would have followed my example, and have done 
me the justice which he has more than once received at 
my hands. But that account must l>e settled with his 
own conscience: it is no longer an affair of mine. 

Whatever he had deposited in 9»y bosom, in that con- 
fidential intercourse, wiiich it is not necessary for me to 
say existed between us, since his letters prove it, and 
these he will not deny, I, as an honest and honourable 
man, have kept in that secrecy which no subsequent 
change of opinion can justify any man in bctra}'ing. Of 
me, he has not only published that which I might have 
told him, but has added other matters which 1 did not 
and could not have said, which have no foundation what- 
ever, and which it is as disgraceful for any man to publish 
as it is discreditable to any one to sit down deliberately 
to write. This, however, must be quite satisfactory to 
every one, that whatever I may have said of any part of 
niy former life to Captain Boog, whatever he may have 
heard from my lips or those of others, up to the early part 
of the year 1817, when his last letter to me is dated, 
when our acquaintance had been of two years* duration, 
and when we separated for the last time on terms of the 
greatest friendship, if he be not the greatest hypocrite in 
existence, and more double-faced than cither Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Bankes, or Mr. Burckhardt, sucli knowledge, whe- 
ther of my earlier or niy later history, could have made 
no change in his favourable and friendly opinions of me; 
since up to that period, when we became separated, he 
esteemed me so highly as to insist on my coming to live 
with him for some days, and made me the dej^sitory^ of 
his confidence, me the agent of setting his friends right 
with regard to misrepresentations that had ^ne abroad 
respecting him, and me the channel of advocating his cause 
ami rendering him justice in the eyes of others ! If shame 
and remorse can be felt for any thing. Captain Boog must 
feel it on contrasting this with his attempts to degrade inc 
4 P 2 
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in the estimation of mankind now. He began here, by I which I first receiveil itj but of its merits this may be 
doing a generous act, that of endravouring to lessen, if considered a fair test, that not a angle friend in Bombay 

possible, the weight odium which lay on the memory who had before honoured me with Us esteem and confi- 

es^meif. His generous intention was met dence, at all changed his behaviour towards me: and that 

byr# coWmondent filing on my part, and as the action Mr. Babington, the very best judge of the whole question 

Witt a well-meant and an honourable one, I need not and m dispute, wrote his letter to his brother to defend me 

do not repent it. Had Captain Boog rested here, his from these aspersions, qftfr having heard the original 

name would never have ^n called in question. But * paper* read to him, a/ler having seen my reply. ando/Jer 

after a month s silence, which every one must interpret having also seen the last answer of Mr. Burckhardt which 

as indicating s^isfaction, ho Joined the outcry raised by closed our correspondence; so that he wrote after beinir 

the pretended Friend of Bankes, and what he had not the in full possession of all that had been written on both 

firmness to do alone, he does when backed by others : sides, and then pronounced his opinion of Mr Burck- 

he acknowled^, that m consequence of the appeal of hardt’s criminality, and of my innocence of all 'that he 

Bankes’s friend, he again entered the field ; and not con- had laid to my charge, ns far as his knowledge, conviction 

tent with endeavouring to whitewash Mr. Burckhardt’s and belief extended. This document is so important that 

deeds, he joins the rest in endeavouring to blacken mine: I trust I shall be forgiven for republishing it as nroinise.! 

he goes back even to the years of boyhood; he drags be- here : — & > i > 

fore the world, what, if ever told to him, must have been 


in moments of the most implicit confidence, and which 
can have no relation whatever to subsequent events in 
manhood : he violates every bond that men hold sacred 
among each other ; and, blind with rage and disappoint- 
ment, and rendered furious by dcleat, he ad»>s to his own 
shame, confusion, and discomfiture, by making the last of 
his acts more violent and unjustifiable than any that have 
gone before, till he is in the condition of that man who 
combined with seven other spirits more wicked than him- 
self, and became in his last state infinitely worse than at 
first. 

These are facts on which the world will not fail to pro- 
nounce a right opinion; and to their judgment 1 shall 
leave them, while 1 return to tlie narrative thus for a iiio- 
iiient interrupted. 

The nature of the intercourse between Captain Boog 
and myself, up to the period of our parting at Bombay, 
In April, 1817, w:is the most friendly that could be main- 
tained ; and when the celebrated * paper’ of Mr. Burck- 
imrdt reached Bombay, about February, 1817, and w'as 
shown to lum among others, he was one of those who 
expressed liiinself most shock. 'd at its violence, and who 
unnesitatingly confessed that lie considered my reply to 
the charges it contained, as full and satisfactory ! No 
change took place in his friendly demeanour; and he 
knows wtII that no change took place in the friendly 
countenance of any of my Bombay friends, by whom the 
‘ paper’ and my reply to it were seen. lie knows that 
such was his professed friendship for me, after that paper 
had been read and answered, that he readily took cliargc 
of the 500 dollars sent from Bombay to repay Mr, Burck- 
hardt, that he took charge of a copy of iny reply to 
deliver to him, which he read and approved, and that I 
accompanied him out of the haibour on board his own 
sliip, took a parting dinner while the vessel was under 
way on her voyage to Suez, and after the most friendly 
interchange of good w ishes, returned with the pilot who 
took her out. 

After parting with Captain Boog on this occasion, 1 
went in my own ship to the Persian Gulph, and on my 
return about twelve months after. Captain Boog was still 
absent ; but nothing had reached Bombay from Suez or 
Egypt in this interval, which hud changed the opinion of 
any one of my Bombay friends tow'ards me. If it were in 
this interval that Captain Boog delivered Mr. Burckhardt’s 
reply to Mr. Wedderburn in my absence, I can only say 
that it produced a more unfavourable opinion of its writer 
than the first * paper* on the minds of those who saw it; 
since, in return for the most generous attempt to retrieve 
a person from error, and to bring him back to reason 
and truth, only fresh insults, fresh calumnies, vituper- 
ation, and abuse, were offered ; and having once indicted 
injury, it aetoed that he never could relent or forgive. 
\Vhat was the fate of that reply I have at this moment 
no recollection, any more than I have of the date on 


LETTER AND ENCLOSURE. 

Tannah, April 4, 1819, 

My dear Bcckinoiiam, 

A l the request of my brother Benjamin, I have the plca.sure 
to forward to you the co])y of a letter which he prepared and 
transmitted to me, on a sul)ject immediately connected with 
yourself; and^ I have the more gratification in complying with 
his wishes, as it affords mo the opportunity of letting you know 
how we and the rest of your friends in this quarter of India 
have been getting on since you left us. 

Very sincerely yours, 

S. BABINGTON. 

Letter from Benjamin Babinffton, Esr/, of the IL C\ Civil 
Service^ Madras Jo hU brother ^ Stephen Babington, Esn, 
oj the //. C. Civil Sc7'vice,nt Bombay, 

Mv DEAR StFI'IIEN, 

I take up Tiiy pen to remark on cerhiin ill-founded as.sertions 
vhich liave been made public hy Sheik Ibrahim (Mr. Burck- 
iiardt), of Cairo, apparently for the purpose of injuring the 
character of Mr. Buckingham, and I wish to make you the 
medium of communicating to his friends at Bombay what I 
am about to say in refutation of them ; as well because you 
are acquainted with most of those concerned, and are interested 
ill the welfare of my companion, as ifuit you tnay exercise your 
discretion in correcting any of iny expressions which appear to 
you misplaced or intemperate. 

I am in posse.sbion of Mr. Buckingham's answer to Sheik 
Ibrahim, and tlie consequent reply of the latter. I'he paper 
* on Buckingl)am’ was also once read to me, but I fiave it not 
at hand, wliich I regret, because I .shall not, perha'ps, be able 
from memory to state all tliat iniglit occur to me on u deliberate 
~ auiination of the accusation.s. 

It would he going out of my way to touch on any facts but 
those regariiing which my testimony, us an eye-witness, must 
be held worthy of some credit ; but to withhold my evidence on 
these would not only be unjust to Mr. Buckingham, but, as I 
.am especially called on, a disappointment to Sheik Ibrahim 
himself. 

You cannot but be aware that my mind was directed to the 
going home overland, long before 1 knew even of Mr. Buck- 
igham’s existence. Before I left Madras I received a letter 
from you, stating tlie practicability of the route, and in the 
first page of my journal, written about the sauic time, tlie op- 
portunity afforded of getting to Bussora, or the Red Sea, ia 
mentioned as one cause of my proceeding first to Bombay. I 
am willing to admit tliat an account of tfie entertainment 1 
sliould receive by the way fiad some effect in determining my 
choice ; but 1 deny that it was a false account, for I verified, 
on experiment, all I heard. Mr. Buckingliam's descriptions, 
if 1 mistake not, were given at a time when he had iv» intention 
of going to Egypt, and my inclination to take the Red Sea 
route was still strong when he was likely to become master of 
the Wellesley • ; surely, then, he stands exonerated from any 

• A new 74-gun ship built at Bombay, and just launched, 
to wliich I was then about to be appointed. — J, S. B, 
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unistor denign In drawing a lively picture of the scenes he had 
just l»ecn delighted by viMiting. 

For Sheik Ibrahim's attention to me while in Cairo I am 
very much obliged to him. They were such as one gentleman 
would be likely to pay another, eud which I sliould much wish 
an opportunity to return. He finds fault with Mr. Bucking, 
ham, however, for iiaving left me on his hands : and he ccr. 
tainly does not increase my debt of gratitude by the remark. 
But let us examine how far it is correct. Mr. Buckingham 
lodged me in the Catholic convent, where I messed, and was 
provided with every thing I needed, and the Sheik was merely 
requested to give me advice respecting my visits to the pyramids, 
dec., and to introduce me to his acquaintance among the Franks; 
surely there was nothing very difficult in the task of hospitality 
he had thus to perform. 

He pretends, indeed, that in his character as an Arab it was 
peculiarly dangerous and injurious to his views to be seen in 
iny company ; but how is this borne out by his general conduct? 
He was in the habit of visiting at the houses of several Franks 
while I was in Cairo ; and, by his own account, he had been 
often with Messrs, IiCgh and Smelt, as their work indeed shows ; 
often viilh Mr. Bankes ; and still oftener witli Colonel Missi^tt. 
Siieik Ibrahim cannot seriously suppose tliat among Arabs he 
pa.sses for one. 1 have it from excellent authority that he could 
not open his lips before a native of the country without betray- 
ing that he is a foreigner. If we apj3ly tlie case to a foreigner 
in our own country, especially if he be an Arab, we sliall feel 
convinced that it could not be otherwise. Tlierc is not, I be* 
lieve, any doubt in the minil of the natives, certainly not in that 
of iny informer, as to his being a Mussulinaii, since there. are 
renegadocs of all nations. 

I niuht here observe, th.nt v^heii Slieik Ibrahim mentions my 
lacing in the same house with him for a fortniglit (I think this 
is his expression), it is a mistake <»r inadvertency. 1 never 
lived in the same house with him, ns tny journals, written at the 
time, will show. lie aftirins that his rcsitlence with me enabled 
him to get at the bottom of iny o[>inion of Mr. Buckingham ; ' 
and that I tohl him of my having paid all our joint charges on 
the way from India to Suez. How far a gentlem.'iu i.s justified 
ill publishing a private conversation involving the opinions of 
another I will not stop to inquire. I averred to Sheik Ibrahim 
iny belief, that 1 had borne the greater part of the current ex- 
pellees of our voyage, and llrat tlie account when balanced 
would appear much in my favour. I also coincided with 
him in thinking Mr Buckingham’s hi^to^y so extraordinary, 
that it yet required proofs to establish its truth ; 1 qualiHed 
these remarks, iiowevtr, by saying, that I had never diM Overed 
him in a falsehood, aiul that doubts respecting the state of our 
accounts still remained, us \vc had never settled them. 'riuH, a.s 
far as I recollect of a converhation which took place nearly 
three years ago, is the sub-tance of what passed between us, 
and I believe we never spoke but once on tlu; suliject. 

On reaching Alexandria I found out the error of my calcu- 
lation. Tills arose from iny having omitted to take in the ex- 
pense of provisions that had been procured in Bombay for our 
voyage, wdiich cost a larger sum than I had expended on the 
passage, and to tlie ]mrcluise of which I li.id not contributed. 
Whether these provisions w'ere furnished at Mr. Buckinghaurs 
oral Mr. Wedderburn’s expense, it was not my business to 
inquire ; but as a proof that the former did not wish to deceive 
me in this respect, I shall here give an extract from a letter 
dated December b,HS1.5, which he wrote me regarding our 
accounts, at a time when he expected to quit Alexandria before 
I sliould arrive there : — 

♦ The account of disbursements on our voyage from Bombay 
to Cairo 1 have left; here for your inspection. By it you will 
see that the w hole sum expended has been 66’y dollars ; that 
the united sum of what w^as paid by Mr. Weddeiburn for me 
in Bomb.i5r for our stock, with dollars and sequins brought 
from thence in money, amounts to 334 dollars ; that the sum 
advanced by vou at diflerent dates and places specified in the 
account, amounts to .343 dollars ; and that the balance remain- 
ing due to you is, therefore', by this statement, nine dollars, or 

ten including all fractions.* i t 

If we consider the advances made by Mr. Wedderburn as 
liorrowed, 1 cannot perceive that Mr. Buckingham was guilty 
of the least impropriety in charging me with tlic provisions ; 
it would have been giving them to me not to do so ; and all 
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will allow that he was not in circumstances to make it laudablo 
or even honest to make me a present. 

I am sorry to observe, however, that all which is advanOc^ ' 
as well respecting my opinion of Mr. Buckingham, a» oif%5 ^ 
state of our accounts, cannot but be misrcpresciftatioil |r ' 
fi>r no sooner did I arrive at Alexandria, and discover the error 
that I had laboured tmder, than I wrote to Sheik Ibrahim, 
acquainting him in a detailed manner with the circumstance, and 
stating the confirmed belief 1 had in my companion's integrity. 

I made no copy of this letter, and I repeat its substance 
from memory, but to the fact of having written it I am ready 
to swear. 

As for Mr. Bucktngliam’s ‘ brusliing up a bill of fare to 
balance arrears with me,* I should express myself fiir otherwise 
than temperately, were I to give way to my feelings regarding 
that assertion. It is at least as severe an attack upon my 
understanding, as on my friend's principles. 

The account that was delivered to me was the original tliat 
had been written at the time the several charges arose ; and as 
I was present at all purchases and bargains^ there could be no 
deception. 

The very amount of the sum expended is a suiHcient proof 
tliat the account wa.H genuine; and I feel very cunlident, 
though 1 have long lost or destroyed the statement, that I could, 
at this distant period, call to mind items that could make up at 
least Uiree-fourths of it. 

Tliat I oflercd to lend Mr. Buckingham a hundred pounds, 
and even pressed him to accejit it, is perfectly true, and equally 
so that he borrowed only twenty sequins. My desire to servo 
him would not, as he knew, have been at all lessened by his 
acceptance of either sum ; nor could lie, if dishonourable, have 
had any motive for refusing the larger one. His reason for 
doing so was, as he stated, that he only wanted sufficient money 
to carry him to Syria, whence his cxpcnccs were to he paid by 
his employers as far as India. 

The assertions that ho had ill treated and ahandouci his wife, 
and that a subscription had been raised for her on account of 
her extreme poverty, did not, I believe, originate with Sheik 
Ibrahim; thougli, by inserting them among his own accusa- 
tions, he has become responsible for their truth. 

Without enlarging on the improbability that Mr. Bucking- 
ham would direct his endeavours to having that wife whom lie 
had ill-treated and abandoned brought out to India (and this 1 
could prove that he has tlone, if it were worth whih ), I shall 
ajipeal to the testimony of the lady herself, who must Ik* ad- 
mitted as an incontrovertible evidence in this case. In so doing 
1 have to apologise to her for ijuoting passagi-s of her letters to 
me, which I trust she will excuse, on cons\deTaXiui\ of the end 
which is thus to he answrered. 'I'lie fuUuwlng are extracts from 
a letter dated January 9, 1B17 *. — 

‘ You say it is your iutuntiuu to quit this country for India, 
about the middle of the ensuing February. Wliat extreme 
pleasure would it atlbrd me were 1 so souu to leave it \ for, 
believe me, 1 am heartily, tired of being so long separated IVoiu 
my dearest connections. 

‘ Notwithstanding that I am settletl in the bosom of my 
family, and that the liappincas of being surrounded by those 
who are endeared to us by the ties of kindred is one of ihc 
highest kind, yet it aiFord-s but a very inadecpiate compens4itiou 
for the loss of tlic society of him wlio is dearer to me than my 
own existence. I trust we iSliall not much longer Ik* separated ; 
for I feel my ow n happiness so essentially interwoven w ith a 
participation in his fate, that nothing but the hope of our soon 
meeting again aflbrds me a gleam of consolation. Were I to 
give way to my feelings I should go on to paiiegyri.w liiin ; but 
I will wave so unnecessary a task, under a conviction that no- 
thing that I might feel or express could possibly increase a 
merit so conspicuous, and which I am persuaded, however 
highly I may estimate it, I do not view tlirough too magnified a 
medium. 

« It is, indeed, extrcmuly gratifyng to me to oDOCrve thnt be 
has met with so much attention everywhere, and evert 
strangers have conferred on him the most unlimited kindness, 
a circumstance which will always afibrd the moat pleasing 
recollections. I sincerely hope he may remain in India, as I 
think it will be more advantageous to him. If so, you Will no 
doubt meet liim on your arrival there ; under this idea I have 
requested Captain — , if possible, to see you, and give you 
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every inrormaiion in his power relative to my dear little chil- 
dren, that you may he enabled to tell thtir father how muchtliey 
arc grown, the good state of their heahh^ &c. 

* Since 1 had the ideasure <if hearing from you I have re- 
ceived a very long and interesting letter from him,* &c. 

I have another lettei* from Mrs. Buckingham, expressing 
throughout the same glowing afleetion for her Imsband ; but 
what I have already quoted will be sufficient to remove all 
doubts as to their reeiprocal feelings. My letters to Mrs, 
Buckingham were partly on the subject of her affiiirs; and her 
total silence as to distress is enough to convince that .she was 
never reduced to the straits mentioned by Sheik Ibrahim ; at 
least if his assertion applies to any period prior to January, 
1817, and I think his ‘ Paper on Buckingham,* is of earlier 
date : but further, I saw INIr. Buckingliam’s sister, Mrs. 
Humphries, in London, in December, 1816, and though I 
made particular inquiries respecting his family, nothing of the 
kind was stated. I also saw IMrs. Buckingham's friends, Mr. 
Bratit and Mr. Iloskin, who, if money was to be advanced 
ibr her support, would have been no doubt among the first to 
come forward. Though I was consulting with tlicsc gentle- 
men on the very subject of Mrs. B.*s afl'airs, they mentioned 
not any pecuniary distresses. All \^ere silent on this point; 
while all confirmed the truth of Mr. Buckingliam's exlraonli- 
iiary history. 

This was to be exiiccted j and the Sheik's abusive remark, 
tl)at ^ my companion was more fool than rogue,* would iiulecd 
have been verified, if he had introduced me to people whom he 
dill not know, or who were likely to be the means of detecting 
him in falsehood. 

It is brought as an accusation against him that he did not 
pay for his passage to IVIocha ; Captain Maillard can settle this 
point, by saying whether any deceit was used by Mr. Buck- 
ingham in holding out liopes of remuneration for his passage, 
and whether such remuneration be deemed customary between 
gentlemen of the same profes-sion. Captain Boog, also, should 
be called on for his testimony respecting the truth of such ac- 
cusations as refer to events transacted in his presence. ^ 

So extended, indeed, is the period to which these accusations 
apply, that even supposing them false, it cannot come within 
the compass of any one iHirson's positive knowledge tliat they 
arc so. 

In the foregoing defence I may Imvc omitted some points 
that, if my memory st n’cd me, I could throw light upon. If, 
Jiowcver, I Imve di.sprovcd even n7w unjust accusation, I shall 
not have taken up my pen in vain ; for a single falsehood, 
whether uttered intentionally, or from erroneous impressions, 
roust aifect the credit of all assertions from the same source, 
and make an impartial judge suspend hi.s opinion, at least, till 
lie has heard both sides of tlie question. 

I cannot close my letter without expressing my disgust at 
the abusive style of language used throughout the * Paper on 
Buckingham ;* language which, even if applicable to the object 
against i\)iich it was levelled, it is surely beneath the dignity of 
a gentleman to use. If wc contrast this abuse with the uncom- 
monly kind expressions of extreme regard uttered at tlie very 
time wlien the feelings which gave rise to the accusations were 
tlic strongest, we shall find it difficult to put much faith in 
Sheik Ibrahim’s sincerity in expressing either his regard or 
contempt ; and this circumstance alone must w'oakeii our con- 
fidence in the disinterestedness of his assertions. 

Believe me, my dear Stephen, 

Your very atieclionate brother, 

B. BABINGTON. 

P. S. Since writing the above I have, with much regret, 
beard of the death of Sheik Ibrahim. This circumstance 

* Captain Boog was the person who took my reply to Egypt; 
who read and approved of it before it was sent ; and who then 
considered the charges of Mr. Burckhardt*.s * paper* false and 
unfounded ; w'ho took back for me the 300 dollars to repay 
Sheik Ibrahim, and whose behaviour to mo up to the period of 
our parting in Bombay was such as to furnish the strongest 
possible teetimony of his considering me an innocent as well as 
an injured man ; unless his thouglits and deeds were at variance 
w'ith each other, of wdiich of course he alone can be a judge. •— 

J. S. B. 


makes it more necessary than ever that the truth may \yc known 
respecting Mr. Buckingliam*s character, because the Sheik's 
papers may do him irreparable injury. 1 do not think it 
worth while to alter this letter. 

I shall not attempt to weaken the value of this testi- 
mony, by udiiing any comment of my own to a reply at 
once so clear, so manly, and so entirely in tlic spirit ol an 
upright witness, a perfect gentleman, and a sincere yet 
conscientious frienu. I need only mention that up to the 
latest period of iny advices from England, three years 
after tnis was written, I have no reason to believe the 
slightest change has taken place in the opinions there ex- 
pressed. I pass on, therefore, to the consideration of 
another charge, on which, as on all the others, great stress 
has been laid, though its foundation is quite as sandy as 
all the preceding ones. 

I XXII. SELF-lNTlloneCTION TO THE SOCIETY OF CAT.CCTTA, 
AS Mil. JK'IU'KIIAIIDT'S BOSOM FRIEND. 

I came round to Calcutta in my own ship, where I 
arrived in June, 1818. In September of the same year, 
at the suggestion of several friends, who thought favour- 
ably of my capacity for the task, 1 undertook the duties 
of a public editor, and in October following,! jaiblishcd the 
first number of the Calcutta Journal. I had by this time 
digested the materials of the Travels in Palestine, had had 
a long interview with Lord Hastings, and obtained his per- 
mission to dedicate the liook to him, had passed many days 
with the late Bishop, and had seen and become intimate 
with the principal literary characters and families of dis- 
tinction in this city. I enumerate these particulars not 
from vanity, but for the purpose of challenging contra- 
diction, when 1 assert, that with the single exception of 
Lord I fastings himself, I ilid not meet with one individual 
in this whole city, to whom Mr. Burckhardt was known; 
and he was known to his lordship only as a young Swiss, 
sent out at the cxpcnce of the African Association, of 
which Lord Hastings w^a.i a member; nor do I believe 
there w'cre ten individuals in Calcutta who had ever ?icard 
of Mr. Burckhardt, and certainly not one to whom my 
calling myself his friend, could have been the slightest 
recoin mendation whatever. It is asserted, however, hy 
the Friend of Bankls, that F introduced myself to 
this society as the bosom friend of Mr. Bnrckhanit, whose 
esteem I professed to have enjoyed up to tfie day of his 
death; and that I was received at the tables of several 
families in Calcutta, as a friend of this Mr. Burckhardt, 
whom not a single family in Calcutta knew, or had ever 
heard of, either as a traveller or a man ! My introductions 
toniost of the first families of Calcutta w ere by letters from 
their friends at Bombay, Madras, and elsewhere; and be* 
yond this, my acquaintance w'as never once made with 
any single imlividual as ‘ the bosom friend’ of Mr. Biirck- 
hardt. Indeed it would have liccn as absurd to look for 
a kinder reception on that account, as from being a friend 
of Mr. Bankes, who was then cmitc as unknown as Mr. 
Burckhardt to any member of tliis ‘ limited society,’ and 
who has even now, it would seem, no better ‘ friend’ in 
it, than a man who professes that he has no personal 
aciniaintancc with him and no personal regard for him ! 
and who, I believe, only advocates kU cause, and openly 
calls himself his friend, because he is wy secret though 
bitter enemy. 

This material charge of my having represented myself 
to this society, with a view to deceive them and benefit 
myself, as the bosom friend of Mr. Burckt^ardt, and as 
having enjoj^ed his respect and esteem up to the day of his 
death is, however, as false as every other that has been 
advanced against me, and I hope to satisfy even my ene- 
mies that I am not guilty of it. When the prospectus of 
my Travels in Palestine was published, Mr. Burckhardt’s 
death was known to me. Those very persons who now 
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ine innucncc ot me very feelings which they profess to 
entertain. I had loved and esteemed Mr. Burckhurdt as 
a brother; for my professions of regard were neither 
hollow nor affected. He had striven to do me unmerited 
injury ; and had returned all my subsequent indulgence 
and forbearance with new and aggravated insults. But he 
was numbered with the dead ; and even had I any lurking 
desire of vengeance (which I thank God I never did en- 
tertain towartls any living being for more than a mo- 
ment), the thought of his death, and of his being gone to 
give his last account before a higher tribunal, would have 
stayed my liand. 

Do we live among Christians, who preach forgiveness 
of injuries as the highest of virtues, who tell us to bless 
those who persecute us, to pray for those who despite- 
fully use us, who enjoin us to return good for evil, and 
bid us imitate the example of that bright pattern whose 
last prayer for his murderers was — ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for tiiey know not what they do ?’ Must we hear this as 
the essence of t’ ^ highest and most sublime morality ; and 
shall forbearance towards a dead and deluded enemy be 
accounted a crime ? Shame on such Christians, who know 


so little how to practise what they preach ! 

In tile prospectus to the Travels in Palestine, which was 
a mere narrative of the events connected with my jour- 
nies, I spoke of Mr. Burckhardt, as ‘ the late lamented and 
accomplished traveller,* epithets which were strictly true; 
and he was by none more .sincerely lamented than by my- 
self; for I believed then, and I believe to tliis hour. 


that, had he lived, a day would yet have arrived when he 
would have done his utmost to render me justice, as I am 
quite sure I should do to any man breathing whom 1 
thought I had wronged. In another part of the same pro- 
siicctus, I spoke of ^Ir. Burckhardt as iny * former friend 
in what sense I used tliat phrase 1 do not now remember: 
it might have been as relating to his death, or as relating 
to Ins change of sentiment ; it is at least capable of the 
interpretation, and charity would so construe it: but 
the malignity against which 1 have to contend would, of 


course, never listen to such a reading. Be this as it may, 
there is no portion of the whole prospectus w'hich either 
asserts or insinuates that I enjiiycd Mr. BurckhardPs 
friendship beyond the period there adverted to ; and that 
I did then, his own letters unequivocally prove. 

The mighty crime of which 1 liave been g'dHy towards 
this mistaken and deluded individual is, therefore, this; 


that with all the recollections of our former intimacy, 
added to the knowledge of his subsequent death, 1 did not 
obtrude cither upon the world or on private society, the 
talc of Mr. BurcKhardt*s unwarrantable attempts to ruin 
and degrade me ; and though 1 never asserted to any hu- 
man being that I enjoyed his friendship up to the hour of 
his death, 1 was yet so moved to mrbcorance by the 
knowledge of that sad event, as to bury the injuries he 
had done me in my own bosom, and to sfieak of his gene- 
ral accomplishments, and general character, as if his con- 
duct to me had been blotted out from the record alto- 


gether. 1 am vain enough to believe that there are few 
men who would have had the magnanimity to do this ; 
and that a sullen silence would have been all that even 


well-disposed and ordinarily generous men wouli! have 
observed. But surely those wlio still hold up Mr. Burck- 
hardt as a * venerable (dying at the age of 30 ), pure, and 
immaculate character,’ and who tax me with base ingrati- 
tude for saying any thing to his discredit, should be 
the last td charge me witn the crime of keening what I 
did know to his ^anie, from the public eye, when he was 
laid in the silent grave I Yet these are the very men who 
are loudest in their reproaches. Such is the blindness 
and inconsistency into which hatred plunges even sensible 
minds; like the intoxication of any other pgssion, that of 
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hatred amounts almost to madness, and never was raitc 
more blind in the direction of its fury than in the present 
instance. ‘ 


In the month of Noveml>cr, laia, the authentic ao 
count of Mr. Burckhardt’s death, which \\v\d before 
reached this country from Egypt, cninc to India in a n\un- 
ber of The Quarterly Review. This was republished in 
the public papers here ; and observing the interest that it 
then excited,! should have been deservedly condeinneil, W 
I had attempted to blot the fair fame with which his name 
was associated, by obtruding his quarrel with me upon the 
world. With the single exception of myself, he may never 
have behaved ill to any one : he had never met with an- 
other, perhaps, of whom he had so much reason to be 
jealous, if fame as a traveller in Palestine were his object, 
nor with any one from whose frank and unsuspecting dis- 
position he had been able to learn so much tnat was ca- 
pable of being perverted and distorted to his injury. At 
all events there was now, as before, the * still buiall voice* 
which whisp(!rcd that the grave contained his earthly re- 
mains, and that he was no more able to answer in his de- 
fence. I therefore added to the account of his last 


moments, which appeared in a letter from Mr. Salt at 
Cairo, several extracts from my manuscript journal, fletail- 
ing all that I could find interesting relating to Mr. Burck- 
hardt, and the history of our meetings on the Nile and at 
Jeddamore particularly, including all that occurred in tho 
presence ana hearing of Captain Boog. Even this, how- 
ever, I introduced by saying, that ‘ though the form anti 
style of a journal, written while all the impressions it re- 
cords are yet warm upon the mind, arc ohjectionablc to 
some; yet, in our opinion, it is this very freshness and ge- 
nuine glow of truth about them, which give to loose 
memoranda of this description, their highest charm ; and 
with this belief we choose rather to hazard the imperfections 
they may contain than alter a single phrase of the 
journal in which they are, preserved.* — Nor did J. — I 
spoke of this traveller ns 1 then found him, and then 
believed him to be; and left for Mr.Burckhardt, Mr.Bankes, 
and their avowed friends, the task of pronouncing a man 
at one period every thing that is admirable, and at 
another every thing that is contemptible, merely be- 
cause they have done him deep anti grievous injuries, 
and therefore seek to justify a hatred of w hich they have 
not the courage to avow the true cause, envy of superior 
skill unci industry, and jealousy of the fame and fortune 
that ivS likely to reward a perseverance in an honest cause, 
and a firinness that they know not how' to imitate or ap- 
preciate. 

Throughout the whole of what I then published, how- 
ever, I never said that I enjoyed Mr. Burckhardt’ i> friend- 
ship or esteem up to the day of his death ; 1 spoke of him 
as an accomplished traveller, and an excellent man, which 
1 was still inclined to liopc that he might he, notwithstand- 
ing the delusion under which he laboured with respect to 
myself; and even still more lately I gave it as my opinion, 
that if he had lived he might have been made sensible of his 
errors; and, if so, that he would have had the virtue to en- 
deavour at least to atone for them. This, then, is the way 
in which 1 have revenged myself for Mr. Burckhardt’s inju- 
ries to me, by keeping back the talc of his misdeeds, and 
suffering my respect for the sanctity of the dead, and 
my rcinemlinince of past ktndne^, to obliterate from my 
heart every rising desire of retaliation that nature would 
necessarily prompt. This is my crime; an<l they who call 
themselves Christians would denounce me as an outcast, 
for practising, at the cxpence of many a hard struggle, the 
purest and most sublime virtue of their creed ! Shame on 
such hypocritical perversion of all that is open and manly I 

Not tong after this, Captain Boog was in Calcutta; and 
it was then, for the first time, that i learat any change in 
his sentiments towards me. At that period, all that i had 
stud of Mr. Burckhardt was before the w orld, and known 
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no doubt to him also ; so that if my conduct had appeared 
• wrong in givins; myself out as the bosom friena of an 
individual who nad done all he could to express his en- 
mity to me, it was in the power of Captain Woog to have 
undeceived the world at that early period, had he thought 
it a matter of importance so to do. He then had an op- 
portunity of seeing also the rcply^ of Mr. Babington to 
the charges of Mr. Burckhardt, w'ritten after Mr. Babing- 
toii had seen Mr. Burckhardt’s original paper and his last 
rej<»inder; and if this made no impression on his mind, it 
only proves how much less open to conviction it was, than 
the mind of my friend who penned it, and who was the 
most competent witness that could he cited in the case. I 
had the same desire to retain (.'antain Boog’s good opinion 
as I had to retain Mr. Biircknardt’s ; and gratitude to 
both those iiidiviiluals influenced me more than it afipears 
either of them conceived, in confining the story of our 
differences to my own breast ; for 1 did not even commu- 
nicate them to many of inv confidential friends; and 
sliould never have thougnt of adverting to them in a pub- 
lic paper, had 1 not been driven to the nece*Jsity of either 
doing this, or suffering my reputation to be blasted for 
ever. 

XXni. (IIAIUIE OF rNMrSTiriAlU.E ri’BLICATfiiX. 

Next came the letter of Mr. Dankos from ddiches, ac- 
cusing me ot being about to iiiuke use of his notes, though 
he knew not w luit I was going to jmhlisli ; of ignotance, 
incapacity, e'er. See. lii this letter, Mr. Baiikes admits that 
Mr. Burckhardt’s letters to him first changed his good 
opinion of me. He then conics some of the most insult- 
ing expressions of Mr. Burcknardt’s ‘ paper’ as a|)plied to 
myself ; and tells me that tliese sentiments were not con- 
fined to the [lagcs of a single letter, but that during the 
last two years of his life this ‘ excellent person’ lost no 
on[)ortunity of testifying his contempt and aversion for my 
cnaractcr. 

All this I bore with that calmness and fortitude which 
it is in vain to affect, and which none hut the innuceiit 
can know. I assembled together my friends, to lay before 
them certain accusations which, had I been guilty, I 
should have been too happy to have kept an inviolable se- 
cret. My first step was to prove to them, from Mr. 
Bankes’s own letters, that much of what he said of me 
could not be true ; next to show them iny notes of the 
journey made to Jerash after our separation ; and, lastly, 
to produce the draftsman who constructed the plan of 
that city from my own materials, though Mr. Baiikes in- 
sisted on it that it w'as copied from a tracing of his own, 
which on comparison it scarcely at all resembled. When 
nine of the most estimable and respectable members of 
this society were .satisfied on these points, 1 produced to 
them also Mr. Babington’s complete refutation of Mr. 
Burckhardt’s calumnies, on which calumnies Mr. iiankes 
admitted that his contempt for me was originally grounded. 
They were equally satisfied with this; and every new en- 
quiry only served to make their conviction of ray inno- 
cence clearer and strongcT than before. 

1 was even then urged by many to publish the whole of 
these transactions from beginning to end ; hut niy answer 
to all such intrcatics was invariably this ; — tlnit, as one of 
the individuals was absent and the other dead, and as 
tlfeir calumnies against me had not been ].ssued to the 
world through the press, I should for the present content 
myself with obtaining notarial copies of all these docu- 
ments, and send them to England lor the purpose of coun- 
teracting the influence which such misrepresentations 
might be supposed to have there, and await the publication 
of my book tor further measures. 

This was accordingly done. The papers were sent home 
in 1820, and reached England in triplicate, about the 
beginning of the next }ear. I have evidence of Mr. 
Bankes being in England from 1820 up to 1822. 1 have 

evidence of hU having received a letter from me in June, 


1 820 , which he returned unopened ; and lie was in town 
during the whole of the period the book was advertising 
by Longman and Co., during the time it was publishing, 
and while it wa.s reviewing. He knew also of the transfer 
of the book from Murray to Longman, and of the latter 
liaving only^ consented to publish it after a delay of nearly 
two years, in consequence of their entire satisfaction with 
the refutation of Mr. Bunkes’s and Mr, Biirckhardt’s ca- 
lumnies sent home to them. Yet during all this time lie re- 
mained silent. At length came The Quarterly Review, 
ami after iny book had !>ecn praised by every other pe- 
riodical puhiication, spoken of highly in private literary 
circles, quoted from extensively in Dr. Border’s new edf- 
tion of Scriptural Illustrations, and, above all, passing into 
a second edition within an almost uiiprec<*dcntcd short 
space of time for a b«>ok of travels, The Quarterly at- 
tempts to stamp it with every species of reprobation that 
the ingenuity and malignity of its conductors could sup- 
ply. in their rcvknv, if such a tissue of malevolent mis- 
representation can he so called, they sa}', — 

His trnnsactions with IVIr. Ilankos seem to have been an 
episode in Iii.s plan ; we have ojih / the sfatemk.nt or thai 
otNTLEMAN With rcspcct to them, but have seen also the clrposi- 
tum upon oath of his sn't'tniL^, that ]\lr. lluekingham bore no 
))art whatever, I'itlier in the dispositions or tlie expenses of tl»e 
joiiriiics beyond the Jordan ; that he never made a single sketch 
during this time, nor had materials tor so doing, anrl has, more- 
over, been heard to lament his inability ; that the plan which is 
tho •'toitn(Uworh oC tliat liere gi\en of Djerash was made by 
Mr. Bankes, and trace<l, by bis permission, ut u window of the 
convent of Nazareth, by Mr. Buckingham, upon u direct pro- 
mise that it should never be published. 

Here is a direct avowal of Mr. Bunkes giving his state- 
ments and the depositions of his servants on oath to the 
Reviewer as materials for his review, Mr. Bankes is then 
a party, and a principal one, to the calumnies therein 
contained. It is true, that his statement and the oath of 
his servants (one an Albanian renegado, and the other a 
Poriiiguesc valet), were cipudly destitute of value; since 
incoutestihle evidence of a much safer kind (Mr. Bankes’s 
own letters in iny possession, and the written testimony of 
the geutlc'inen in Calc utta) provi^s my having gone over a 
large portion of the country bey ond Jordan, not only free 
of Mr. Baiikes’s ‘ dispo.sitions or expense,* hut without his 
company, and that lie knew of this, and acknowledges 
seeing my notes on these very portions; while the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Hamilton, of the Surveyor-General’s office 
in Calcutta, and a comparison of the tracing and the en- 
graved plan prove that the one was of no use whatever in 
construeting the othej ! So much for the ac’ciiracy of 
this gentleman’s statements and his servants’ oaths. But 
my object in adverting to this is to show, that Mr. 
Bankes having made himself a party to the calumnies in 
The Quarterly^ Review, (if he did not write the article 
itself, which 1 still think probable,) the time for me to re- 
pel these calumnies us publicly was arrived, and the limitg 
of just forbearance were brt^ken down. The John Bull, in- 
deed, sagaciously surmised, that as none of the (Calcutta 
papers had rc[)ublishcd this article from 'I’he Quarterly 
Review, I was not ju.siified in repelling it through my 
paper, or introducing the subject through that channel to 
the Indian public. Profound rcasoner 1 Why, for one 
copy that is circulated of the John Bull, there is perhaps 
a hundred of The Quarterly Review, and its articles are 
copietl and recopied from papei^to paper in all quarters of 
the civilised world, till, perhaps, a million of impressions 
may be made in the aggregate of any article that has the 
particular charm of personality and malignity, like that on 
the ‘ Travels in Palestine,* to rccommciid it. 1 was 
hound, therefore, to rcficl these calumnies without delay, 
and in the most public manner possible. My own 
paper was the only channel in which 1 could hope to do 
this effectually in India^ and that 1 Accordingly chose. In 
entering on the subject it was necessary to go to the root. 
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With a fairness and honesty, therefore, seldom seen in 
literary controversy, 1 republished the whole article from 
the Review, and never, perhaps, were its mere criticisms 
made to appear more contemptible than on that occasion. 
In entering into the mor^ charges, I could do no less 
than publish all the notarial documents relating to them; 
and as Mr, Bankes, in his letter fropi Thebes, had made 
Mr, Burckhardt’s calumnies the ground of his original ha- 
trpd to me, and laid considerable stress on the authority 
of * that excellent man,* as he called him, I was also 
bound to show that his authority was not to be relied on, 
* 1 ?^ introduce Mr. Babington’s letter to his brother as 
the wfest and most unexceptionable refutation that could 
be onered. 

XXIV. CHARGE OF INGUATIXrDE. 

This brings me, therefore, to the charge of ingratU 
tilde, which is urged against me, for having, it is said, 
gratuitously and unnecessarily brought before the public 
the misdeeds of one who had relieved me when in dis- 
tress ! Surely nvver was there such a perversion of terms 
as this; — /, who had, in memory of this man’s former kind- 
ness and friendship, exercised a forbearance almost above 
humanity, — /, who had returned all his insults with mild- 
ness and expostulation, — /,who w^hen he had even reiter- 
ated his caitimnies and added fresh injuries to those he 
had before inflicted, still buried them in my own bosom, 
because the grave contained his earthly rcinuins, and an- 
other world nis, perhaps, repentant spirit, — /, who had li- 
terally blesse<l him who had persecuted me, done good to 
him who spoke only evil of me, and prayed for him who 
had dcspitefully used me, — /, to be cnarged with ingrati- 
tude, because 1 would not also suffer my own reputation 
to be blasted for ever, rather than disturb the repose of 
the dead, liy which alone I could with justice defend my 
good name ! Of all the hypocritical affectations of my 
enemies I know of none that equals this. When I ab- 
stained from intruding on the world, without extreme ne- 
cessity, the story of Mr. Biirckhardt’s unjust treatment 
of me, I was called an artful impostor, covered with false- 
hood and iniquity, because I kept these injuries to myself! 
When the extreme necessity arrives, and, as either my 
fair fame and honest reputation, or Mr. Burckhanlt’s me- 
mory, vtifsf be tarnished, I put forth, in the most tempe- 
rate and well attested form, the true state of the case, I 
am then called a villain and assassin, because I tell these 
injuries to the world!! Never, never, surely, was pre- 
varication and crookedness so marked as this ! 

At length, some few months after this publication. 
Captain Boog addressed me a note, saying I had commit- 
tee! an error in stating that Mr. Burckhardt’s * paper’ was 
circulated at the time he was writing me frienaly letters; 
as the change in his sentiments was subsequent to this by 
a month or two, and arose from the causes already de- 
tailed, and calling on me to correct, as far as I could, the 
impression which this seeming duplicity had, no doubt, 
made to Mr. Burckhardt’s prejudice. What was the re- 
sult? At the sight of a name so familiar to me as that of 
a man to whose kindness I probably owed my life, when 
taken on board his ship in an almost dying state at Jedda. 
and at the thought also of having possibly borne too 
heavily on the memory of another former friend, who was 
numbered with the dead, my heart relented. 1 yielded a 
ready assent to what I believed to be a just, and knew 
and felt to be a grateful, task, and I accordingly wrote in 
my paper of the following day, an article of the most 
conciliatory nature, such as 1 never could have been pre- 
vailed on to think due to any, but a man now in the 

S rave, who had, perhaps, repented of the injuries he had 
one me before nis last breath escaped, and who, at least, 
was gone to his last account before another and a higher 
tribunal. This conciliatory and exculpatory article I 
dosed with the following sentence 


ees 

But, as we before observed, we rejoice as much as any on# 
could possibly do, at the opportunity offered us to remov# Wy 
portion of error tliat is capable of correction ; and haWte 
always regarded Mr. Burckhardt as one of the most promising 
travellers of the age, and long esteemed him as a man, our re- 
gret at any change of sentiment, more particularly when arising 
from ^ misapprehension and error, is only heightened by thS 
association. We lament that he did not live to prosecute his 
intended discoveries, as well as to be convinced, as we believe 
he would have been had his life been spared, of his having 
yielded too readily to false impressions, when we are satisfied 
he would have promptly avowed his conviction.” 

What was the return I received for this, by those too 
who dwell so loudly on 7«7/ ingratitude? Captain Boog, 
after remaining silent a whole month, from which every 
reasonable pcrsoti would infer that complete satisfaction 
had been rendered, and that nothing more was intended 
to be demanded, joins in the train of the pretended Friekd 
OF Bankes (who is of course no impostor, though he ca\U 
liimselt one of the fricnd^ of a man with whom he admits 
he has no personal actpiaintancc, and for whom he says he 
has no personal regard), and they play into each other's 
hands with scraps and extracts of letters, without name, 
date, or any of those attested securities with which I have 
stamped every document brought forward in my de- 
fence ; and lay holil of the most trifling circumstance 
to make some impression or even some diversion in their 
favour. 

It is really like the vultures of the desert trying with 
their beaks to make an impression on the pyramids. They 
may detach a loose fragment here and there, but the proud 
mass stands firm on its base from which no human power 
I can shake it. They have made the mighty discovery that a 
I paper was seen, though from some error of the press it was 
I said not to have been seen ; and they have corrected the 
1 exact period of its first circulation. They have doubted 
whether I had a binnacle compass or a pocket one,nnd whe- 
ther Mr. Palmer is satisfied or not. liut what have they 
done to overturn one tittle of the evidence on which the 
whole case rests? I answer, absoeutki.y nothing. The 
accusations of Mr. Burckhardt and Mr. Bankes remain 
exactly where they stood on the 15th of August last, when 
the refutation of them was first made ]>ublic; that refuta- 
tion is founded on evidence of the most invulnerable de- 
scription, and if fifty Bulls, with all the functionaries of 
India to back them, and all the influence of all the great 
men and w^omcn of the earth (not to sav of India merely) 
were exerted to overthrow it, they would fail ; since it has 
candour and innocence for its origin, truth for its basis, 
and justice for its end. 

Having brought this detailed examination of the several 
heads of charges urged against me to a close, I am com- 
pelled to ask — Is it for these transactions, in a distant coun- 
try, with men unknown and (in the ordinary sense of the term 1 
friendless here ; or is it for events still farther back, and 
still unveiled to the prying gaze of an anxious and expect- 
ant world, that the call is made, for every man to lift his 
hand against me, for every assassin to have his secret stab 
at my name and reputation in the dark ? Is it for a series 
of struggles and exertions, of which few can produce so 
long and unexceptionable a catalogue, amidst tne pressure 
of every thing appalling and discouraging to perseveraneCc 
that the call is made to hunt me from the civilised world, 
and draw the daggers of every man against my single 

bosom ? , 1 . I 

No, no I There are deeper-seated causes of hatred 
to me than this ; and the passion burns stronger in the 
breasts of men who never heard of Bankes and Burck- 
hardt before, and who do not value their reputation a jot, 
than in the breasts of those poor deluded instruments 
whom they have first seduced to arm, and then pushed 
into the front of the battle. 

4 a 
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It is the 'FREEDOM OF THE INDIAN PRESS’ 
which iB the ot^ect of all this haired and scorn; that free- 
dom which it was the fashion for every one to ealogise as 
the greatest of blessings, when authority> power, rai^, 
place, and patronage were the banners that floated over it; 
and which it is now the fashion to denounce as the greatest 
of curses, by those suiiscrvient slaves, who would Tick the 
dust beneath the feet of their masters, and whose tone 
is changed, because the banners by which the free press of 
India was first protected, have been since unhappily aban* 
donedy deserted, and ingloriouslv furled, by the ver^ hands 
that were the first to unfold and wave them in pndc and 
exultation over our heads. 

This is the secret cause of the murderous and death- 
exciting irritation with which the warfare of its enemies is 
now carried on. They ha^'e seen that ns far as the press 
is engaged, ‘the blood of Douglas can protect itself;* 
they have seen thatwhether in the vestry room, the coun- 
cil chamber, the court, or the field, whenever it became 
the duty of its friends to meet their opponents, they 
never shrunk, as long as the grounds of contest were fair 
and honourable, 'fhey have seen six successive newspa- 
pers clisapj)t*ar from the arena of publication before the 
infliieii^e of that pre.ss, which was the first to iisscrt, the 
most strclhiious to defend, and will, 1 trust, be ever the 
most faithful to maintain its freedom. 7'hey have seen six 
successive editors beaten and discomfitetl in their manage- 
ment of a paper, which has reserved to itself the peculiar dis- 
grace of courting, hugging, and rejoicing in its political 
chains; while, with demoniac fury, it goes about like one 
possessed of devils, whom no bonds can bind, tearing 
asunder all those ties which render private life and honour- 
able confidence sacred. They have seen all this, and 
therefore they hate, and would, no doubt, triumph, in 
the destruction of that press which I coiuluct, and in the 
disgrace of all those who conscientiously lend their aid to 
maintain its honourable freedom. 

If any doubt remain as to this being the only true cause 
of the hatred and persecution against me, 1 entreat the 
reader’s attention to the following confession, in the very 
last of the Scries of Letters written by the pretended 
Frilxd of Bankes, wherein he freely explains w hat were 
the motives that led him to this contest, for which the 
names of Bankes and Burckhardt were mere convenient 
watchwords. He says: — 

^ It was also my aim to draw Ujo Journalist forth in all his 
strength j and those wlio remember his ‘ Something in Self- 
Defence’ must, like myself, have anticipated a fierce and for- 
midable contest. It is not my fault tliat public expectation has 
not been gratified ; and had my only Object been to tilence tlie 
wordy Journalist, I had long ago retired from public notice. 
Had it bcien to gratify public curiosity, it would hardly have 
been deemed a very worthy motive ; liad it been to feed the 
revenge of those have suflered under tlie lash of Mr, Buck- 
ingham's pen, it would have deserved the severest reprehension. 
They do me injustice who ascril>c my appearance in the arena 
to any such motive. I have aimed at higher oftjects than these ; 
whether I have attained them remains to be seen, 1 have, at 
least, attempted to stem a current of iicenlkmsness issuing from 
a press IxKtsting to l>e vhee, and employing its freedom in 
ing the seeds of every thing disonit^r/y and diere^nUahie among all 
ranks and denominations if Englishmen in Ifidia, insulting 
public authority yritii an effrontery tluit, tolerated a IHtle longer, 
cannot fail to sliake it to its foundations, and in ungratefully 
vilifying the grace to which it owes its liberty. The Indian 
public may still cfuxise to drink from the stream ; hut I deemed 
it a duty, and a service, to warn society of the poison which it 
draws from a contaminated source. The phenomenon of a 
Journalist venting bis sentiments witliout the aid of a cenaor is 
but neW in India; and it was manifest tliat in this country 
such a man might prove the instrument of incalculable evil. In 
looking around me I beheld the evils that might be feared, ac- 
tually occurring. I saw them insinuating tliemsclves into the 
very strong hold of our power, and possibly paving the way for 


an event which the enemies to this power have hitherto at- 
tempted in vain. Entertaining these Wews, thx coMnucroa of 
SUCH A rasas becamb in mv xtxs a fubuc JSNBiifr ; and rest^ 
iog his power, ns he did, as well on bis character as his jtrinci* 
jdes , uiB axpuT AVION becamb a Fair and a lxqitimatb objxct 
or attacic, and its overthrow a sulyect (f honest triumph to every 
lover if his couTdry. If, in the course of this argument, I have 
shaken this reputation,* I must, on his principles, have necessa- 
rily weakened his arguments, and paralysed the evil influence 
of his doctrines. Were I called upon to combat these doctrines 
In themselves I should not shrink from the task, nor should 1 
fear l}eing able to prove, that the fhxedom or thx press, which 
he advocates, is inconsistent with Uie government under which 
we live, and would prove the worst of evils tlmt could overtake 
us. While tlie press in India is in the hands of honourable 
men, freedom from censorship must prove a blessing ; and it is 
due, in justice to tlie gentlemen connected witli it, to say, that 
with the solitary exception of tlie Journalist, tliis blessing has 
not l>cen abused. He alone has converted it into a curse. 

Here, then, is the secret of all this blood-thirsty and 
devouring persecution. The Kreedoiii of the IVcss is the 
monster that is hated ! and a Journalist venting his sen- 
timents without the aid of a (censor, is the man that is 
to be denounced ! 1 Any conductor of such a press, who 
dares do his duty to his country or mankind, is the public 
ENEMY to be expelled from society ! and if the good 
character he enjoys gives weight to his principles, ins re- 
putation is then a fair and legitimate object ol attack, and 
its overthrow a subject of honest triumph to every lover 
of his country ! ! ! 

Never was any thing so monstrous as this ushered to the 
world through any press till now ; written by the very 
hand that affects to oppose licentiousness, and paints the 
principles of the CJalcutta Journal as converting a blessing 
into a curse ! My enemies have tried every method to 
effect my ruin and have failed. In every contest with au- 
thority 1 have had reason and public sympathy on my side. 
Ill the great struggle matle before the common tribunal of 
our country, 1 had the verdict of an honest jiiiy, and the 
cheers of a crowded court, to grace my triumph. In my 
editorial rontests it has been my fate to see papers sink 
into annihilation, and editors retire in defeat or dissatis- 
faction; while I have had the cordial support of thousands 
of my fellow-countrymen in India to sustain me in my 
unwearied labours. 

Strong in all these points, a band of moral assas.sins 
appears, at the head of whom ranks one who avows that 
liccausc my character gives weight to my principles, and 
because my principles cannot be shaken by any other 
means, it is lair, legitimate, and honounible, to attack, 
to overthrow and to ruin that character, and h'c culls on 
every miscreant like himself to join liim in this dark and 
murderous purpose ! 

If there be yet British blood in the veins of my coun- 
trymen; if their hearts swell with British feeling; if 
truth, justice, honour, and high -mindedness be yet reck- 
oned among their virtues ; and if the dearest rights of 
British subjects have any value in their eyes, I know they 
will not suffer them to be trampled on. For myself, indi- 
vidually considered, I ask no aid, no sympathy, no sup- 
port. 1 am strong in my innocence and integrity, and can 
face a host. But for that freedom of thought and speech, 
which alone can give dignity to man, or distinguish the 
free from the slave, for that cause which iiuist be ever 
dear to British bosoms, for the preservation of that ‘ no- 

• It should be iftated here, that the JournalisUherc alluded 
to, Mr. Btickingliam, was never once convicted of a libel, pri- 
vate or public : while, on the oilier hand, the proprietors and 
editor of tlie John Bull were convicted in the Court of Calcutta, 
of libels against this very Journalist, which the Judge on the 
bench declared to be so atrocious that they could not be even 
thought of without horror I 
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'l)U spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments/ I do implore their 
general co-operation, their countenance, their protection, 
and their support. I ask it of that noble lord, who first 
taught us to revere and cherbh this proud spirit in an In- 
dian clime. 1 ask it of those honourable councillors who 
stood by approving, when they heard that noble lord’s 
eulogium on public scrutiny and an unshackled press pro- 
nounced. I ask it of those high functionaries who them- 
selves joined in the ^mcral encouragement and applause 
bestowed by India, England, and even America, on the 
emancipation of our minds from Asiatic slavery. I ask it 
pf that extended civil service, to whom a free press ought 
to he valuable, if it be well to distinguish fictive merit 
from indolent incapacity. I ask it of that proud army, 
whose chief was the first to set the proud example; aiitl 
to whom the press that records their deeds of valour, and 
holds them up to the adinirutiou of the present age as 
well as of posterity, ought to be, and must lie dear. I 
ask it of every Flritoii who remembers the history of his 
country, who reveres her constitution, or who respects 
her law's. And above all, 1 ask it of every philanthropist 
and Christian, to w'hoin the spread of knowledge and 
of virtue, the increase of morality and happiness on the 
earth, are dear; for to the freedom of the press these 
have been, and must still he, more indebted than to any 
otlicr human cause. 


TiiH publication of the foregoing Defence in 
India appeared to produce all the effect I could 
desire. 1 was literally inundated with congratula- 
tions from every quarter, and my triumph was 
considered complete : so much so, indeed, that liad 
not legal proceedings been already commenced 
against the propagators of the scandalous aspersions 
here refuted, they would not have been thought 
necessary, for the redemption of my character from 
unjust imputations, the only object I had in view in 
undertakiug them. 

'fhe trutli is, the controversy had been main- 
tained for several weeks, increasing every day in 
virulence on the side of my accusers ; and it was at 
last marked by such false and scandalous imput- 
ations of crime, that there was no longer any virtue 
in forbearance. Accordingly, the writers in the 
Indian John Bull w'^ere invited to disclose their 
names and prove their assertions ; or, in default of 
this, they were told, the publishers would be pro- 
secuted in a court of law. They were afraid or 
ashamed to make tliem.selves known, and rejected 
the alternative offered to them. A civil action for 
daniages w^as accordingly instituted against the pro- 
prietors and editor of the John Bull, in which the 
letters of the pretended Fiuend of Bankes, and 
others, had appeared. The proprietors of this 
paper were, Mr. John Trotter, Mr. John Pascal 
Larkins, Mr. Richard Chichely Plowden, civil 
functionaries of tlie Bengal government ; and Mr. 
Thomas Lewin, clerk of the crown in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. The principal writers in it 
w^ere know n to be members of the Bengal govern- 
ment, awl were generally understood to include 
Mr. John Adam, Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, 
Mr. Charles Lushington, Mr. Archdeacon Coring, 
the Reverend Mr. Hawtayne, the Reverend Doctor 
Bryce, Doctor Jamieson, Captain Lockett, and 
other distinguished persons in the pay and service 
of the East India Company ; and its sixth editor 


I implore them all to watch over this talibiuan, by 
which every thing great and good may be effected; aad 
fi>r ^ all the abuses of which, the law, administereil by.an 
upright judge and honest jury, provides abundant remedy. 

I ask them not to ^ink of noc, but of that noble cause of 
civil and moral liberty, which spurns the chains and 
shackles of the soul, and fulfils the high behest of heaven, 
in bidding the mind he free. It may be my fate to quit 
India, or to end my existence, before a few brief days are 
past ; but whether 1 am spared to live, or be mingled with 
the dust, the cause of freedom must be dear to all who 
feel that they (k>ssc8s an immortal spirit. When that 
spirit is rendered up to God who gave it, it will be my 
pride to remember, that it never lent its aid to tyranny, to 
persecution, or proscription ; it will be my pride to re- 
member, that for insults and injuries 1 did my best to re- 
turn forbearance and forgiveness; it will be my pride to 
remember, tnat 1 opposed the iron rod of oppression, 
stemmed the torrent of prejudice, and long and ardently 
toiled to promote the cause of public virtue and intel- 
lectual liberty. I ask only of others the fulfilment of 
those duties, whether public or private, which 1 strive zea- 
lously, and 1 hope bucccsslully, to perform; and if they 
answer tlie call, the proud cause, of which I am the fer- 
vent though liLirnblc advocate, is yet safe from all the 
machinations of its most tlevoted enemies, and as long as 
that cause prospers 1 shall be happy. 

Ca/rutffi, Dec, 21, 1S22. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

(within little more than six months), was Mr. 
Charles Beckett Greenlaw, himself also the son of 
a clergyman, and filling the office of coroner of 
Calcutta; all the proprietors, writers, and editors, 
being thus in the public service of the Indian go- 
vernment and the Supreme C^ourt. 

A civil prosecution w'as chosen by me, in order 
to give my accusers the fullest opportunity of esta- 
blishing tbeir assertions by proof ; and as there are 
no juries in civil cases in India, they would have 
had whatever advantage might be supposed to arise 
from their case being decided by a judge to whom 
all the proprietors of this libellous paper were w cll 
know n ; one of them being his own son-in-law% two 
others his intimate friends, and two officers of his 
ow n court. When the day of trial came, however, 
they confessed tliernselves unprovided with proofs 
by which to substantiate their accusations ; and 
asked for further time, with permission to send to 
Syria and Egypt, to see whether proofs could not 
be collected there. The judge resisted the appli- 
cation, and said, that those w ho thought proper to 
slander the character of another ought to take care 
that they possessed the proofs in their hands ; for 
otherwise no mans character would be safe ; it 
would be sufficient to lay the scene of imputed 
crime in some remote quarter of the globe, to be 
secure of impunity. Further time w’as, however, 
granted, though not sufficient for the purj)ose for 
which it was asked ; but when the day ot* trial 
again arrived, the prosecuted parties w’ere still 
obliged confess that they could not to prove their 
assertions, and were accordingly unable to make 
a satisfactory defimee. 

The judge then proceeded to pass his decision ; 
in doing wdiich he confessed that the libels were so 
atrocious that they could not be even thought of 
without horror ; and he accordingly awarded me 
damages of 1,000 rupees, with costs; expressly stat- 
ing, however, that as I had professed my view in 
♦ I a ^2 
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coming before that court to be merely to redeem 
my character^ and not to seek for large pecuniary 
compensation, he was precluded by such a profes- 
sion from granting the heavy damages which he 
should otherwise have felt it his dutjr to adjudge. 

It should be added, that it was while this action 
was pending ; while I stood before the supreme 
court of justice as a plaintiff, seeking reparation for 
injuries inflicted on my character by the libellous 
publications before adverted to, that Mr. John 
Adam, acting as temporary governor-general of 
India until Lord Hastings's successor should arrive, 
thought proper to issue his decree, and to banish 
me from the country, without a trial or a hearing, 
on the frivolous pretence of my exciting a laugh at 
the appointment of the Reverend Doctor Bryce to 
be a clerk to the committee for supplying sta- 
tionery ! which there was every reason to believe 
was bestowed on him as a reward for his zeal in 
the transactions hereinbefore detailed. 

It was (^ter my banishment from India, there- 
fore, that the decision of the judge was pronounced. 
Though Mr. Adam had done liis utmost to remove 
me from India before this trial came on, as we*l as 
to stamp me as a person suffering under the most 
marked displeasure of the government, — thereby 
depriving me of whatever advantages might have 
resulted from my prolonged stay in India, and my 
freedom from the public disapprobation of persons 
in authority, which is certainly not calculated to 
give either a plaintiff' or defendant a very strong 
recommendation in the eyes of any judge ; — yet, 
the wrongs I had suffered were so flagrant, and the 
utter w^ant of evidence on the part of my accusers 
so visible, that the judge could not do otherwise 
than decide in my favour; and, therefore, to the 
signal triumph ot the most complete victory in 
controversy, was added the conviction ol’ riiy' slan- 
derers by the sentence of a court of Jaw. 

With this I was perfectly satisfied ; and, accord- 
ingly, on the intelligence of this reaching England, 
a civil action for damages was also commenced 
against Mr. William John Bankes, the writer of the 
libellous letter sent to India by Mr. Hohliouse ; 
against Mr. Henry Bankes his father, the w^riter of 
the prohibitory letter to Mr. Murray ; and against 
Mr. Murray himself, as publisher of the Quarterly 
Review . After various delays, on grounds unknown 
to me, about the month of August last, an affidavit 
was put in by Mr. Wni. J. Bankes, stating that he 
could not go to trial w ithout the evidence of a cer- 
tain Moliammed (whom he did not otherwise cha- 
racterise, but wdio is understood to be an Albanian 
soldier of that name wdio had abjured the Christian 
faith and embraced the Mohammedan, changing 
his name accordingly, and who acted for some time 
as interpreter to Mr. Bankes in Syria, from his 
speaking Arabic, Italian, and Romaic, but under- 
standing no other European tongue) ; and as he 
had reason to believe the said Mohammed to be in 
some part of Egypt or Syria, he begged the trial 
to be further postponed until he could send to 
those countries to find out, and bring over from 
thence, the witness in question. 

It must be borne in mind that the main features 


of Mr. Bankes's accusations against me, were these : 
let, That I was incompetent to make notes by my- 
self (which I am able to rebut by his own letters, 
acknowledging his having read my notes,- and 
highl}*^ approving of them); and^2dly. That I copied 
his notes and gave them to the world as mine 
(which I am also able to rebut by his own letters, 
acknowledging that he seldom or never made any ; 
as well as by the fact of his never having shown, 
during a period of three years since their public- 
ation, a single line of mine to have been copied 
from him). Supposing, therefore, that this Mo- 
hammed should really be found and brought over 
from Egypt or Syria; and supposing him to be 
wholly uninfluenced by a desire to shape his tes- 
timony to the wish of the person from whom he 
would receive his reward ; there w^ould be this in- 
superable obstacle : — he must be totally unable to 
recognize Mr. Bankes's notes, unless he thoroughly 
understands English ; and equally unable to prove 
their being used in the Travels in Palestine, if they 
should be put into his hands, so that his being able 
to help Mr. Bankes in his dilemma seems utterly 
impossible. In short, Mr. Bankes himself has been 
unable, during three years of leisure, with his own 
notes (if they exist) and my volume both before 
him, to prove that I have taken a single sentence 
of his, and given it to the world as my owm. vV’hat 
then can this Mohammed do in such a matter ? 

The judges, liowx'vor, granted the prayer of Mr. 
Bankes, notwithstanding the objections set forth 
against it, and allowed him the necessary delay, 
to send out in search of this Mohammed, w'ithout 
whose evidence he admitted that he was not pre- 
pared to go to trial ! This needs no comment. 
Time will reveal the result. The reader will draw 
his own conclusions as to the motive for asking, 
and the reason for granting, the delay obtained. 
That it sJiouId further the ends of justice appears to 
me impossible. But it may increase tlie expcncc 
of the proceedings, it may weary the patience of the 
injured party, and it may jiostpone the period of 
conviction and disgrace. 

Be the issue of this question, however, what it 
may, tlie facts of the case cannot be altered ; and 
until Mr. Bankes shall be able to annihilate or dis- 
prove the authenticity of the letters inserted in the 
preceding collection, and bearing bis signature, he 
must be content to go down to posterity as a man 
convicted of the most glaring self-contradiction, 
and as one capable of calumniating an individual 
on such insufficient grounds, that when called on 
to substantiate his accusations by proof, he is 
obliged to send around tlic world in search of an 
obscure and ignorant Mohammedan, to assist him 
with his testimony on a question of alleged plagia- 
rism, in a language of which he cannot have a com- 
petent knowledge ; and which, if it had any found- 
ation in truth could be substantiated at once, with- 
out a moment s delay, by the production of Mr. 
Bankes s original notes, and a comparison of them 
with the contents of niy printed volume. This he 
has never yet attempted to do. Let the reader 
draw the unavoidable inference. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
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London, March 15. 1825. 

J HE present Volume, with its Preface and Appen- ' 
dix, was ready for publication early in December 
last, and was intended to have been then issued 
from the press. Having been given to understand, 
however, that there was a slight hope of the causes 
against Mr. Murray and the elder and younger 
Messrs. Bankes coming on within a month or two 
at farthest, the publication was suspended, in 
order that no suspicion, even, might arise, as to 
any wish or intention on my part to influence the 
verdict of the jury, j 

When those actions were commenced, I was 
assured that they might be terminated in a few 
months ; and that the whole of the costs to be in- 
curred by me in the proceedings could not exceed 
a moderate sum. More than three times the period 
allotted has already passed away, and three times 
the sum named has already been expended, appa- 
rently without my being much nearer to a close of 
the affair than when it was first entered on. A brief 
sketch of the progress made, and a statement of 
the obstacles intervening, will explain to the reader 
the difficulties under which I have laboured. 

The solicitor, to whom the management of these 
causes was confided, had been strongly recom- 
mended to me, as a person of great professional ta- 
lent and knowledge ; and in his hands were placed 
the letter of Mr. William John Bankes, sent to 
India by the hands of Mr. Hobhouse ; the letter of 
his father, Mr. Henry Bankes, addressed to Mr. 
Murray ; and the article in the Quarterly Review 
on the 'fravels in Palestine: the three principal 
documents on w^hich the three several prosecutions 
w^ere to be founded. 

It w^as necessary to prove the publication of each 
of these, as the first stej) in the proceeding, with- i 
out wliich all otlier measures would be useless. ; 
The publication of the Review could be proved by j 
any purchaser of the work; and the publication of j 
the elder Mr. Bankes s letter could be proved by | 
Mr. Murray, to whom it was addressed, and by ! 
whom it was given up ; — but the publication of the 
younger Mr. Bankes s letter could not apparently be | 
proved without the evidence of Mr. Hobhouse, by j 


whom it was sent open to India. On this point my 
solicitor was consulted; and, after a reference made 
by him to some legal authority, in whom he had 
confidence, he assured me there would be no dif- 
ficulty in the case, as it had been legally decided 
that the bare possession by any one person of a li- 
bellous letter written by any other person whose 
hand-wTiting could be proved, placed on the 
writer of such letter the onus of showing how it 
had passed out of his own possession into that of 
the person on whom it was found, this being gf 
itself an act of publication in law. 

In the case of the letter in question there were 
also these peculiarities. It was without a seal of 
any kind ; it contained on the top of the first page, 
the following w^ords in the hand-writing of Mr. VV. J. 
Bankes, of u letter to Mr. Buckingham, 

dated from Inebes, June 12th, 1819;” — and pre- 
viously to its passing out of the possession of 
Mr. Hobhouse, to whom it w^as given for the pur- 
j)ose of sliowing it to whomsoever he pleased, this 
gentleman had blotted out a motto of five lines 
in Italian, too atrocious to be repeated, and w ritten 
underneath it the follow ing w ords, which still re- 
main : I desire this motto not to be noticed, 
Henry William Hobhouse.” 

Having full confidence in the legal opinion above 
adverted to, and conceiving that tliese peculiarities 
might render further proof of publication unne- 
cessary, this cause against the younger Mr, Bankes 
proceeded equally with the otliers. Circumstances 
arose, however, which lessened my confidence in 
the accuracy of those authorities on which iny 
solicitor so strongly relied ; and this, coupled w ith 
' the multiplicity of errors found in the plead- 
ings and other papers drawui up in the course of 
the proceedings, rendered it necessary to transfer 
the management and conduct of the causes to 
other hands, which was accordingly done. Having 
now' discovered the error of supposing the evidence 
of publication in the case of the younger Mr. 
Bankes's letter complete, new and more active 
exertions w^ere instantly applied to remedy this 
defect. Two of the gentlemen whose names are 
appended to the notarial documents given in tlic 
Appendix, being in London, were examined on 
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this point; but though each of them recognised 
the letter of the younger Mr. Bankes as the iden- 
tical one produced by Mr. John Palmer at the 
meeting of June 1 6th, in Calcutta ; although 

one of them had heard Mr. Palmer state that he 
received this letter from Mr. Ilobhouse to give to 
me ; and the other had heard Mr. Hobhouse de- 
clare that he received it open from Mr. Bankes, 
for the purpose of publication in any manner he 
might choose ; yet, neither these facts, nor the 
existence of Mr. Hobhouse s own hand-writing on 
the face of the letter itself, amounted to that kind 
of evidence which a court of justice w'ould admit 
as proof. Nothing but the testimony, on oath, of 
Mr. Hobhouse himself, that he received it open, 
for the purpose of publication, would do ; and Mr- 
Hohhouse being in India, that evidence could not 
be immediately obtained. 

It should here be observed that Mr. Bankes, not 
being aware of any deficiency in the legal evidence 
of the publication of his letter, had, in his justifica- 
tion, pleaded the truth of all that it contained, and 
statecl his being prepared with proof. For this 
purpose he had (or at least pretended to have), at 
great expense, succeeded in finding out, and 
bringing over to England, the Albanian, named 
Mohammed, and a Portuguese, named Antonio, 
both servants of his, and the only witnesses he pro- 
fessed to need. Nay, he had even pressed the 
Court to make a special appointment for the trial 
of the action against himself, on tlie pretence that 
these two witnesses were here waiting to he called, 
and could not he further detained without consi- 
derable expense. 

Under these circumstances, it appeared to me I 
that there could be no difficulty in prevailing on * 
Mr. Bankes to admit the publication of his own 
letter. His hand-writing was undoubted, and 
could be proved by others ; so also could that of 
Mr. Hobhouse ; he had already pleaded the truih 
of every part of the letter, in justification of his 
having written it ; and he had (or pretended to 
have) under his own care and keeping tlie only wit- 
nesses he needed, to substantiate his ease. Will 
it be believed, that after all this, uhea applied to, 
on two separate occasions, by my former as well 
as present solicitor, to admit the pidolicatlon, and 
thus remove the only obstacle to our going imme- 
diately to trial, — will it be believed, that he refused 
to admit it and thus shrunk from a scrutiny 
which he, wdio pretended to have written nothing 
more than was strictly true, should have done all 
in his power to seek rather than to shun. Yet so 
it was ; and this act alone cannot fail to determine 
the moral merits of the question in the minds of 
honourable and reflecting men. 

There was yet, however, one hope of a remedy 
remaining. As the Court of King*s Bench had 
granted Mr. Bankes permission to send to Syria 
and Egypt, for the purpose of finding out and 
bringing over from thence the person called Mo- 
hammed, to help his master with proofs of the 
truth of his libellous letter (although other Courts 
have held, that whoever libels another should have 


the proofs in his own possession) ; and as the trial 
had been delayed fbr many months in order to 
give Mr. Bankes this important assistance ; it was 
conceived that no objection could possibly be 
raised to my sending to India to get the deposi- 
tion of Mr. Hobhouse, a step forced on me hy 
Mr. Ikmkes's declining to admit the publication of 
his own letter, though he professed to be ready to 
prove its truth. A motion was accordingly made 
in the Court of King’s Bench for a rule to show 
cause wdiy a commission should not be granted to 
send for the evidence required. It was said, how- 
ever, to he too late in the term to grant the rule 
to shoxct cause; and it was added, that the rule 
could not he made absolute^ without Mr. Bankes's 
consent. This consent not being obtained, the 
motion was accordingly refused. 

The contrast is remarkable : — Mr. Bankes has 
been permitted to send to a foreign country wholly 
beyond our jurisdiction, to find out a man whose 
name was not known*, and without stating where 
he was to be found, or what he was to prove when 
he came : while I have been refused permission to 
send to a dependency of our own, having a British 
court of justice on the spot, to obtain the testi- 
mony of a gentleman, whose name, occupation, 
and present place of abode, are all distinctly stated 
and accurately known, and who would be required 
to depose only to one particular and specified fact 
— a fact which Mr. Bankes himself will not admit, 
though it is one which he cannot deny — notwith- 
standing which, he persists in refusing the ad- 
mission which would render further delay un- 
necessary, and enable us to go at once to trial. - 
From this also the reader will draw his own un- 
biassed inference. 

The consequence of all this is, that after a large 
expenditure of money, after infinite labour, anx- 
iety, and sacrifice of time on my part, the action 
against the younger Mr. Bankes is of necessity sus- 
pended, because he is not prepared to admit the 
publication of his own letter, and the Court with- 
out his consent cannot grant a commission to ex- 
amine Mr. Hobhouse in India ; thus obstructing 
the progress of the trial, which, but for this ob- 
stacle, that a single word of his would remove, 
iniglit be brought to an immediate conclusion. 
Should Mr. Hobhouse not live to return to Eng- 
land (which may Heaven forbid!), Mr. Bankes may 
escape tlie consequences which his evidence would 
render certain. Even should Mr. Hobhouse at some 
future period come home, it may not be for 
many years hence, when I may perhaps be in my 
grave, and the evidence now within reach on niy 
behalf be scattered through the four quarters of 
the globe. The object which Mr. Bankes obtains 
by his refusal is therefore clearly enough to he 
seen. But which of us is most anxious to promote 
the ends of justice let the world decide.^ 

• The sending from London to Syria and Egypt for a man 
named Mohammed, is like sending from Cairo to England 
and Ireland for a man named John, —except that tbero are 
more Mohainmeds in Turkey tlian Johns in all Uic world. 
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Respecting the other two causes, against the elder 
Mr. Rankes and Mr. Murray, there is nothing yet to 
complain of, beyond the ordinary evils of expence, 
vexation, and delay ; evils which are inseparable 
iVoin our system of law, and which all who seek 
redress through its means must be prepared to suf- 
i'er. Wc had advanced to the very eve of trial in 
both these ca.ses, which were set down for hearing 
in the sittings ending on the .5lh of March : but these 
have terminated without either of them being called 
on ; and those who are competent to judge of pro- 
babilities in such cases, assure me that they may 
even stand over until next December. 

1 have thus remained for three years under the 
stigma affixed to my character by the Quarterly 
Review', as an ignorant, pilfering, and fraudulent 
pretender. I have shown my deference to public 
opinion, by publishing my defence as soon as I 
could in India; and 1 have evinced my respect for 
the laws, by appealing to them for protection as 
soon as 1 set my foot on the soil of England. 
Nearly two years nave passed away, and legal re- 
dress appears to be as remote as ever. Thou- 
sands who have read the slanderous article in the 
Quarterly Review have never yet seen any con- 
tradiction of its aspersions, or any defence against 
its calumnies, from under my hand, although it is 
publicly known that 1 have been in England so long. 

1 cannot, however, consent to remain silent for an- 
other year, under imputations from which my mind 
revolts with horror : and as I have hitherto failed 
in my attempts to obtain justice, from the refusal | 
of my chief accuser, Mr. W. J. Bankes, to remove j 
the only obstacle which now exists to our going 
together before a jury of our countrymen, I feel 
myself justified in laying at once before the world ' 
the story of my w'rongs, and asking their impartial | 
judgment on the facts laid before them. 

1 am not ignorant of the disadvantages against I 
which I may have to contend hereafter, in conse- i 
(|uencc of this determination : but I am prepared to ; 
hazard something, rather than remain longer silent i 
under calumnies that are utterly without foundation. I 
In the pending proceedings, let them come on when : 
they may, Mr. Slurray will have the younger Mr. 
Bankes to place in the witness box, to support by 
his oath the truth of the article (probably written 
by himself) in the Quarterly Review; the elder 


Mr. Bankes will also have the testimony on oath 
of his son to support the allegations contained in 
his letter to Mr. Murray ; whilst 1 cannot be heard 
at all, either in refutation or reply. To these dis- 
advantages will perhaps he added the topic of my 
, having taken into my own hands a defence that I 
should have left to the slow but certain operation 
of the law *, whose decision I may never live to see. 
But a moral triumph is ccjually the object of my 
desire; of this the world can judge from the ma- 
terials now laid before them ; and this I feel con- 
fident that 1 shall obtain. 

If Mr. Bankes should follow my example, and 
defend himself through the press, by writing a vo- 
lume in his own proper name, and not hy concoct- 
ing his secret malice with the spleen and ill will of 
others, in an anonymous article in a newspaper or 
i a review, I shall be ready to meet him on that fair 
' and open ground. If he should prefer the prosecu- 
tion, by civil process, of the publishers of this work 
and its appenibx, I will then come as readily into 
the witness box to support them, and defend what 
I have written in my own name, as he will do to 
support Mr. Murray, and defend what he himself has 
written without a name. My statement will then 
be heard in Court, as well as his own : and 1 shall 
be prepared to undergo the cross-examination to 
which he will be subject, with as little fear of the 
consequences as himself. Let him take his choice 
of the remedies proposed ; and the issue will deter- 
mine which of us is most worthy of belief. 

To conclude, I place before my countrymen the 
present portion of my labours, in the same bumble 
hope of approbation which first led me to appeal to 
their judgment, on the portion already in their pos- 
session. With the favourable reception of that, in 
all quarters save one, I was abundantly satisfied. 
May this be deemed equally worthy of me to offer, 
and of them to receive! 

Cornmll Terrace, J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Regent's Paik, 


• On ihc vm day on which the trials were to have come on 
in the King's Bench, March 5. Mr. Scarlett ojwned a 

cane, and began by staling it to have been already before the 
imblic upwards of twenty years ! 
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A. 

river of Damascus, enquiry concerning, 389. 

Abd^l*A%ecZy a Bedouin chief, place of his entombment, 
157, 

Abd-cl>Mesmhi aChtisim merchant at Antioch, 555. 

Ab()o Tope, the Arabic name for the Spanish dollar, 95, 
96. note, 

Abu Adoor, a soldier of Aleppo, engaged as guide in Da- 
mascus, 507. 

Abu-el-Beadi/,v\llu^ of, 12. Named after a sultan of 
Yemen, ib. His tomb, 15. 

Abu Fdraky an Arab guide from Assalt, 58. Ilis conduct, 
at Amman, 72. His reproofs, 80. On returning to 
Assalt recites the adventures of the journey, 1 13. His 
exaggerations, 114. Attends the author to Jerash, 
121. His suspicion as to the motives of the visit, 1 28. 
His behaviour at Suwarrow, 175, His rigid observ- 
ance of Greek Lent, 185. liidicules Georgis at Ned- 
jeraun, 254. I’akes his leave at Ezra, 282. 

Abu Hliai/day village of, 446. 

Abu Kummhcy Father of Corn, village so called, 398. 

Abu Sulimduy sheikh of Amman, altercation with, 79. 

Abu TemeiSy mountain of, near Shuhubah, 259. 

Abifdos on the Nile, remains of, arched passages in, 325. 

Adjcloony valley and castle of, journey to, 135. General 
appearance of the castle, 135. Supper at the house 
of Muallim Yakoube, 137. The neighbouring district 
well wooded, 141. Hunting parties at, 148. Visit to 
the castle, 1 50. Mixture of Roman and Saracenic 
work in its architecture, 151. View of a village in 
the valley, 155. Place of Joshua, 156. Question 
respecting the origin of its castle, 207. 

Adonisy river, the Nahr-el-lbrahim of the Arabs, 451. 

Adrichomiusy cited respecting Selcha, or Salghud, 219. 
note, 

dc/i/ira/z, town of, 189. Visit to the Sheikh Shibley, 190. 
Fiagincnts of old buildings, 191. 

Achrrahy town of, arrival at, 229. Divine worship, at, f5. 

Ahhcatherahy ruins of, 134. 

Alimvd Be^y his palace at Damascus, 544. 

Ahmed ihiiHaroufy the Druse Sheikh of Nejeraun, 265. 

A\ha}iy town of, 593. 

Aiu, in Arabic, a spring or fountain, 213. 

— , village of, 487. 

Ain-cZ-Aioon, 543. 

A\n<l-Fevjy, architectural ruins at, 382, 387. 


Ain^‘/-Ifariimjjy 545. 

Ain-cUUhory ruins at, 240. Inscriptions, 241. 

Ain Jvnahy village of, 135, 

Ain-el-Kcbeery 551. 

Ain-el*Lutk(iy 240. 

Ain Towrj/y village of, 475. 

Aioobe, a merchant of Assalt, his house described, 54. Card 
party at his house, 1 1 5. Conversation, 1 16. Advice 
respecting the route to be pursued, 117. 

-, or Joby an old sheikh of Mahadjec, 292. 

Aioon, town of) 214. 

Akebyy village of, 596. 

Alamomy ruined village of, 124. 

A/^/i/)o,(Hhaleb) influence of the Christians on its govern- 
ment, 380. Journey to, from Antioch, 564. Arrival, 
578. Occurrences there, 579— 591. State of the 
population, and character of the governor, 596. 

Allah kerconP' meaning of the exjiression, 26. 

Amathtty ruins of, 1 1 . 

Americay state of education in, 567. 

Amir Busheery bridge erected by him over the Nahr-el- 
Kell), 449. 

Amman (Philadelphia), mins of, journey from Assalt to, 60. 
Approach to, 67. Castle described, 68, Architectural 
ruins, 70. Inscriptions in Greek characters, 71. Halt 
among the Bedouins, 72. General survey of the ruins, 
75. Theatre, 75. Site of, visible from the castle of 
Salghud, 217. 

hmianus MarcclimuSy cited on the appellation of Saracens 
given to the Arabs of the desert, 21 5. On Sidon, 416. 
note. On Syria, as distinguished from Phoenicia, 557. 

ArnnheeVy ruined village of, 457. 

Anaby town of, 61. Antiquity of the caves, 62. 

An/hLibanuSf viewed from Lebanon, 178. 

An/iocA (Antfiky), journey to, from Ladikca, S.TS, Arrival 
at, 554, 555. Modern aspect of the city, 556. Its 
extent, manufactures and population, 557. Mosques, 
558. Khans and founlains, i7>. Government, 559. 
Ancient walls, 560. Bal)-Boulous, or gate of St. Paul, 
562. Ancient authors cited respecting this city, 565. 

Aqueduct y Roman, near Dahhil, 167. 

Arah-el-Midooky stationary Arabs, near Nahr-cl-Sin, 527. 

Arab roblwrsy encounters with, 11. 14. 18, 

Arabesque sculpturCy at Amman, 69. 

Arabuty Great Desert of, in a state of war, 219. 

Arabian arvhitccUirCy peculiarity in tlic style of, 344, 

— - Kighhy Tales from, recited at Assalt, 55. 
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Arahlr inscriptions in an ctlifice at Bosra, 1<)7. 

ArahHf encampment of, cast of the Dead Sea, 82. 

— i — , distinguished into KhiffiUy ZcUvmiy Fcllnheeny and 
Jicdoivrcy 87. Those only wfio dwell in the desert 
aiul in tents, strictly called Arahs^ 88. 

— — , various tribes ol”, their incursions in the Hauran, 

169. 

— - — , predatory, in the Hauran, particulars relative to, 

170. ^ 

, subjection in which they keep their children, 4f>5>. 

Arudiiy t>r ArphaditeSy ancient writers cited respecting, 
,511. 

Aran Tmhay the ancient name of Aleppo, ,506. note. 
Arha^hecHy villiigc of, 0. 

ArMtec turfy instances of Roman and Saracenic united, 
27.7. 325. 

-, domestic, of Syria and Egypt, rcmark.% on, 

278. 

Arfynhy region of, 2 1 9. 

ArjimUy village of, 491. 

Anmmrtfy at the palace of Damascus, 522. 

Arkoot Mnssaloobcahy hill of, 16. 

Arrhubhathy village of, 155. 

ArrU/Ji, cited on tJie climate of Damascus, 572. On the 
A radians, 511. 

ArsinnCy head of, on an antique gold coin at Damascus, 
581. 

Artaxerxes Ocbujty his conquest of Sidon, 412. 

Arwady island of, 509. The Arphnd of the Scripture.^, ib. 
Its distance from Tartoose, 522. Population, 523. 
Arz-cUlAhendUy the cedars of Lebanon, 475. 

Arzoon, vilhige of, 506. 

Asiatic manners, instance of the humility of, 545. 

AsuUicSy their tendency to exaggeration exemplified, 380. 
antiquities at, 103. 

AsjyhaiU's (Dead Sea), extracts from various authors rela- 
tive to, 54. note. 

Assalty journey to, from Nazareth, 1. View of the town 
and castle, 21. Card parties at, 23. Supposed to be 
the “ mentioned in the book of Joshua, 26. note. 
Influence of the Sheik-cl-Bellcd, 27. Christians resi- 
dent in, 28. Churcli of^ 30. Mode of worship, 51. 
Dearness of provisions, 33. Dwelling-houses, 34. 
Credulity of the people, 36. Peculiarities in their 
conversation, 38. Interior of an Arab dwelling, 40. 
Description of the castle, 41. Mosque, 42, Bearings 
and distances of towns from, 44. Conversation with 
an Arab priest, 46. Evening service by a Greek di- 
vine, 47. Early marriages, 49. Mutual toleration of 
the (diristians and Mohammedans, 51. Mode of living 
much ruder than in Egypt, 55. The Christians all of 
the Greek church, 57. Journey from, to the ruins of 
Amman, 60. Return to, from Oom-el-Russas, lio. 
Local ‘nformation of the people very fallacums, 113. 
Tfieir indolence, 118. Visit from a party of Moham- 
medans, 119. Antipathy between them and Chris- 
tians, ib. Question respecting the origin of its castle, 
206. 

Aspehisy king of Egypt, brick pyramid built by, 325. 

Athecly ruined town of, 239. Ruins at, 249. Greek in- 
scrijitions, ib, 

Athlftiy castle of, observation of Mr. Dankes on its archi- 
tecture, 323. 

Atlanlidcs of Plato, Bailly’s Dissertation on, cited, 452. 
Auctions, public, at Damascus, 335. 

Aytorc, village of, 467. 

Aztz Ihn Sultan Hassani, tomb of, 189. 

B. 

Banl-Gady land of, 517. 

Bab-Boulousy gate of St. Paul, at Antioch, 562. 565. 


Bah-rl-lloivn, the western gate of* Bosra, 200. 

liab-cl-Sottky market-gate of* lilioms, 497. Names of tlic 
other gates, ib, 

Jiah-fl-VUuhy one of the gates of Damascus, 294, 

Bab\n^tony]A. Esq., correspondence with, 619. 624. e28. 
650. 661. 

liahr-rl-Koult/y the lake Saniochinites, 599. 

Bah r-d-Looty the Dc;ul Sea, so called by the Arabs, 19. 

Bahr-vb'Pabrrccahy the lake of Tiberias, 599. 

Badly y M. cited on the river Adonis, 4 52. note. 

Bairotdy ap|)roacJi t*>, 458. Its ancient names, 43j). Its 
site, 440. Population, 441. Bazars, ib. Mosques 
and churches, 442. (\>mmercc, lb. Vestiges of former 
rnaguificeiicc, 445. Beautiful eumco found at, 4 15. 
Its commerce improving, 4 16. 

Bdlbccky journey to, from 'fripoly, 466. Arrival, 47 9. 
Ruined temple of the Sun at, 480. Town thinly 
peopled, 485. Inscriptions at, 484. 

Baniasy ruins at, loi. Niches and inscriptions at, 403. 
Anciently called Pancade, 404. Afterwards Ciesarea 
Philipi)i, Described bv Benjamin ofTiulela, umltr 
the names of Belinos and Dan, 405. Tlie Balanea of 
Strabo, 526. 

Bankesy Mr., his excursion to Nablous, 2. Letter sent 
to, from Damascus, 500. His arrival there, 302, His 
account of his excursions, ib. Proposition made by 
him, 504. Letter to Mr. Burckliardt, 505. Visit with 
to Mallim Yuseff^ .539. To a Christian merchant, 543. 
To El Mezey, 345. To the Dikan-cl-Sheikh, 347, 
His departure, 548. His observation on the mixed 
architecture of the Syrian castles, 323. His intendefi 
excursion to the Hauran, 337. Letter from, received 
at Billbeck, 479. His departure from Ilhoius to El 
llhussan, 493. Note from, received at Aleppo, 583. 
His arrival there, and offer to become surety for the 
author with the British Consul, 588. His invitation 
to accompany him to Palmyra declined, 591. His 
request to receive back bis letters and notes written 
to the author, 592. And for information on Nubia, 
595. Complied with, iA. Subsequent recoverj’^ of a 
letter from him which could notthen be found, 594. 
note. Refutation of his calumnies, 6C1. Notarial 
documents, 617. Letters from, 627. 642. 645. Letter 
to, 645. 

Barher^surgeon, Arab, a skilful phlcbotoniist, 554. 

Barker, Mr., British Consul at Aleppo, letter of credit 
on, 557. His conduct toward the author, 578. 579. 
Letter to, from Lady H. Stanhope, 581. His change 
of conduct after the arrival of Mr. Bunkes, 588.. 590. 
Letter from, 646. 

Barradyy river near Damascus, 545. Its water considered 
unwholesome, 359. Scene near, on leaving Da- 
mascus, 585. 

Barlhcma Ludovico, his account of the Houari Aralis, 162. 

Batranc, town of, 457. Thought to be the ancient Botrus, 
458. 

Bazars of Damascus, 509. 550. 554. 

Bedowee, meaning ot the term, 87. 

•, near Tripoly, mosque and fish-pond at, 462. 

Bedouins, of the country near Assalt, 50. Party of, near 
Deliliit, their hospitality, 92. Conversation with, 94. 
Eastern tribes of, not so daring as the Beni Szakker, 
267. 

Becout Iladjar and Bceout Shaur, meaning of those terms, 

88 . 

Bcin, Christian village of, on Lebanon, 474. 

Bei.mn, the ancient Scythopolis, 9. • 

Beit Ciufy, village of, 596. 

Beit Lyah, village of, ib, 

Bvkdh, valley of, 407. 

BeUcahy plain of, its extent find fertility, 85. 86. 122, Its 
inhabitants ill informed on the remains of ancient 
cities in, 115. Well wooded, and its clhnate de- 
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1 11. phiins of, visible from the castle of 
Sal^tlniiJ, 21 7. 

Bcllrd-Arahi, the country of the Aral)s, urt. 

BcUrd^il^Ifhuxsnny country of, 505. 

livUcd^cl-Kclh^ opinion of the Arabs respecting, 30. 

Jiid/rd cUYox/iy or place of Joshua, l-GO. 

BcUvd Sht aly siihterranearj works at, mentiorietl, 239 , 

Jh'lmnuty ( ireek convent of, 151). 

Undindady his palace at Damasetis, ojiinion of JUmjaniin 
of 'I'utlela respecting, 308. 

Bem-Ahod^ Arabs of the tribe of, 15. Their encampment, 
18. \'isit from two (»f the tribe, 25. 

Bcni-Amrcr-cf-(jhnzoirrCy an Arab tribe, 7. 

Brni Arabs of tlic tribe of, HO. 

Beni-Shcifi Jlufs^riHf an Arab tribe, 9. 

Beni-SzaA/ifr, Arab outcasts of the tribe of, 14. Arabs of 
the tnl)e of, 87. An encampment of, near Delilat, 
92. Dangers apprehended from, 59. 

Bcnnah B* ida^ stony tract of, 1 58. 

Bcrcfty by some identified with Ale|)po, 577. 

Brrrnkootj flowers, their medicinal properties, 1 22, 

Bcscvmia^ village of, 380. 

Bcihlrhtnn^ visible from tlie hill of Heshbon, 107. 

BdfTfdif tlic Pisgah of the Hebrews, 38. 

Bint~Ld-]iTchA\ ami Bint •el- Sultan^ Lady H. Stanhope so 
named in Syria, 420. 

Bir/cct Jt'hindyy lake of, 400. 

Bish-cl-Aicjenven, cavern near, in repute for curing the 
insane, 473. 

Bisherrt/y village of, 475. 

BUncada, village of, 536. 

BluCf robes of, the mourning of the Turks, 344. 

BoarAiunlhtg, near Adjeloon, 148. 

Booff, Captain, statement relative to, 658. 

Book-binding establishment, at a convent on Lebanon, 
472. 

Boorjc-cl-Abu-IIhayday\\\\i\ge and tower of, 446. 

BiH^rjc-cUBnhr^ ruined tower at Bairoot, 441. 

Boorjc-el- Bradjely, a cluster of villages, 438. 

Boorjec Kliord/ee, ruined tower of, 437, 

Boorjee Rowahdn^ ruins at, 457. 

Bnorma/if supposed to be identical with Boorzah, 123. 

Bo^ra, Journey to, from Gherbec, 175. Arrival at, 193. 
Edifices and inscriptions, 196, 197. El llamitin, or 
the bath, 198. Extent of the town, 2oo. Streets 
and buildings, 201. Castle of, 202. Roman theatre 
in, 204. Question rcsnccting its antiquity, 206. In- | 
habited by Mohammedans, 208. No traditions rela- j 
tivc to tlie city preserved, 2( 9. Insect peculiar to, i 
210. Religious dispute at a breakfast party, 21 1. j 

Boudain or Boiitain^ C\)loncl, 429. Murdered in the 
mountains of the Ansaric, 430. Exertions of I^ady 
H. Stanhoj)e to liring to justice the assassins, 431. 
Soldiers sent by Miislapha Baba to apprehend his 
murderers, 520. 

Bread, terms for, in the Arabic of Egypt and Syria, 382. 

Mr., an English consid at Ladikea, his country- 
house demolished by a rebel pasha, 536, .537. 

Bryce, Rev. Dr., 6*35. 638. 

BMiaah, valley of, 396. Seen from Lebanon, 477. Its 
two ranges of mountains, 487. 

Bmmapartc, a favourite hero among the Christians at 
Assalt, 58. Heniark on his profession of Moham- 
medanism at Cairo, 1 20. 

Burckhardt, Mr., notice on his visit to Assalt, 2.3. Pacts 
related of him at Assalt, 37. Erroneous information 
given td him respecting Oom-el-RiisKiis, 1 1 In- 
quiries of Sheikh Shibley respecting, 190. Proposi- 
tion to him from Mr. Bankes and the author, 306. 
Refutation of his calumnies, 601. 627. Transactions 
with, 652. 654. 662. 

Burraxcin, ruins of, 86. 

Burr catchy, town of, 256. 


Busscer, town of, 292. 

Buxsrra/i, station of, on l-^ebanon, 470. 

BtiJisr, town of, 265. 

Buffer, quantities of, eaten by the people of Assalt, 52. 

Byhlus, of the (ireeks, now Jebaal, 455. 

C. 

C(csarcn Philij)pi, now called Banias, 104. 

Cafr-cUAToosn, village of, 401 . 

Vmn, bill where h(‘ is Mq)f)osed to have slain Abel, 346. 

Calcutta, Bishop of, letter to from the author, 631. 
Answer, 6.3.5. 

— .T<nirual, extracts from, 601 , Review^ of past dis- 
cussions, 638. 

Canu'lx, numerous on the plain of Ilauran, 171. 

Cameo, beautiful, found at Bairoot, 445. 

Canaan, remarks on its early population, 62. 

Canal, Venetian family ol, portraits of, purchased by 
Signior Lorello, at Bairoot, 44 5. 

Canat-vl-'Aciny , stream of, 2.31. 

Cantilcr Pkaraoun, a Roman aqueduct, so called by the 
Arabs, 167. 

Cant nr a, stream of) 231. 

Capa rlsonx for horxes, superb, at Damascus, 3.33. 

Caphar, or place for collecting tolls, 407. 

Caravanserai, interior of one, in the Ilauran, 174. 

Caravanserais, at Damascus, 335. 

Card parties, at Assalt, 2.3. 

Casius, Mount, in Syria, 550. 

Cassidonic, or alabaster found near Damascus, according 
to Pliny, 381. 

Cassitnere, river, between Tyre and Sidon, 517. 

Cassr Assouan, tower of, 239. 

Castle of Damascus y 323. View from its summit, 327. 

Catholic Christians, convenf of, at Damascus, hospitable 
reception at, 296. Conversation of the friars, .301. 
Mass and sermon at its church, 354. Superstition 
of the president, .373. 

Cawasscs, or soldiers, Turkish, at Damascus, 321. 

Cedars of Lehamm, mountain scene near, 461. (secLe- 
banon.) 

Cemeteries of 'Fripoly, extensive, 463. 

Cemetery, Turkish, near Damascus, 316. 

Chabocrait, Dr., a French physician at Damascus, 299. 
European travellers known by him at, ib. Visit to, 
529. Money furnished by, .357. Visit with, to Mallim 
Yuseft) 339. To the principal Christian merchants of 
Damascus, 3 13. Ills medical aid, 353. 372. "8 5. 
Letter from, 618, 

Chntybon, the original name of Aleppo, 596. note, 

Chilllrcn of Arabs kept in great subjection by their parents, 
499. 

Christian religion, observations on its teachers, 362. 

Christians, unable to build a thureh for themselves at 
Antioch, 558. 

Churning, mode of, practised at Mahadjee, 288. 

Cojfee, moilo of preparing, in the coffee-houses of Damas- 
cus, ,752. 

Coins and medals, belonging Co a Christian priest at Da- 
mascus 380. 

Colter, Mr., died of the plague at Deer Natoor, 459. 

Corinthian order, specimens of, at Amman, 75. 79. 

Corinthian edifices at (Ttinnnwat, 243. 

Corn, dearness of, in the plain of the Haiiran, 172. 

Constantinople, proverb among the people of, relative to 
the Russians, 426. 

Crucifixion, sermon on, at Damascus, 354. 

Cuckoo, called by the Arabs Teer-cl-Yaccoub, 392. 

Cufic inscriptions at Bosra, 199. 

Cufr injey, halt at, 136. Ats Aistancc from Jerash and 
Nazareth, 139. 'Fhe site of an ancient settlement, 1 4,5. 

Culmonc, village of, 459. 
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D. 

Dahoaky ruined town of, C5. 

Dahhil^ ruined town of, 161, Curious buildings in, 

Black porous stone used for inilUstones, 166. 

Damascus y journey to, from Kzra, 261). Arrival at, 291. 
Charac ter of the buildings and aspect of the people, 
295. Conv ent of the Catnolic (Christians, 296. Great 
mosque, ^OT. Bazar, 309. Heinarkable niiiiiireh, ib. 
Most|uc of the Dervishes, 310. Silk manufactory, 
311. The suburb Salheyah, cA. Turkish females, 312. 
Visit to the palace, 321. Armoury, 322. Castle, 32.3. 
Remains of its old walls, 328. (Jne of the earliest 
cities named in Scripture, ib. Eastern gateway, 329. 
Streets and bazars, 330, An eligible market for Indian 
commodities, 331. English manufactures, 332. Wear- 
ing apparel brought from Constantinople, ib. Capa- 
risons for horses, 333. Domestic manufactures, 334. 
Public auctions, 335. Caravanserais, ib. Visit to 
Malliin Yuseff, 339. To the principal Christian mer- 
chants, 343. Visit to El Mezey, the supposed site of 
Eden, 345. To the Dikan-el-Sheikh, 347. Appear- 
ance of an idiot in the public streets, 350. China and 
earthenware from England or India, 351. Coflee- 
houses, ib. Iced sherbets, 355. Elo(j[uent sermon in 
Arabic, 354. Population, 359. Priests, 560. 968. 
Ciiinute, 372. Occurrence preceding the death of 
the Paslia, 376, 377. Tea-tree, 578. Soldiers trou- 
blesome to the government and citizens, 379. Polite- 
ness of the people towards each other, 382. Inform- 
ation on the presentstate of the city, difficult to obtain, 
583. Contrast of London with, 384, Considered by 
some writers as the original city of the Jew’s, 319. 
ao/r. Supposed origin of its name, ib. note. Why 
called one of the gates of the pilgrimage, 426. 

Dnmietta in rice imported to Sidon from, 417. 

Dana^ village of, 573. Antiquities at, 574. 

rfAnviliv cited, on Aleppo, 596. 7wle. 

Dashout, brick ]iyranu<l near, 325. 

Davt/, Sir IJunipbrrt/^ his opinion on the power of gravit- 
ation in roots, liable to exceptions, 469. 

Dead JSea, called by the Arabs Bahr-cl-Loot, 19. Igno- 
rance of the Arabs of Assalt, respecting, 54. (See 
AsphaHes.') Encaiiipment of Arabs near, 82. Its west- 
ern shore vLihle from lleshbon, 107. 

Deedp, village of, 292. 

Deer, mined village of, 126. 

, or Ihn KklaJ\ town of. Is 8. 

Deer Aituthe^ at fjunnawal, 243. 

Dcer-cl-Akhmar^ village of, 478. 

Drer-cl-Bukly town of, 293. 

Dccr-ct-Lf-dbcUf town of, 

Dvcr^t'l~Mar~Anton\os~el~Khczhepcah^ convent of, 470. 
Printing-press at, 471. 

Dccr-cl’-jMuJ irrln, village of, .389. 

Drvr-cl^Xassftra^ or convent of the Cliristians, 64. 

Dcrr-vi^y.ahai anpy 408. 

Dccr-cl-Zchrar^ ruined town of, 193. 

Drcr Kanoo))^ ruineil town of, 590. 

Alar FJinsy or convent of St. Elias, 155. 

iVTz/nor, (ii’cck convent t)f, 4.‘59. 

Yavoitbc^ ( I reck conv’cnt of, 459. 

Deidfit^ encampment of Arabs near, 82. Four ruined vil- 
lages, so calli‘d collectively, 92. 

Dcincss, mined town of, 390. 

Dcrh-el-Hadj^ road of the pilgrims from Damascus to 
Mecca, 161. 

Dcrb^cl~Hadj~cl- Ncbbc^ 8 9 . 

Drrt)-(‘i~Sulta}iiy 89. 

Dcrh~eUy.rcUy village of, 408. 

DcrvhhcSy mosque of, at Damascus, 310. 

Dc Sarpy cited on Antioch, 563. 
deserted tow n of, 125- 


Dibbsy sweetmeats made of raisins, 260. 
mined town of, 213. 

Dikkaji-cI-Shrik/iy the hermit’s shop, 347. 

J'Hkkan^cFJcddooHy house of supply for passengers, 44 7. 

Diodorus Sicidusy cited on the Nnbathean Arabs, 5i, .53. 
Gn the lake Asphaltcs, 56. note. On ancient Sidon, 
412. 414. On Tripoly, 465. On the Aradians, 5 1 2. 
On Antioch, 563. 

Dirrhmmiy town oi*, 576. 

Dlspcy a symp [irepared hy the Arabs, 52. 

Dooerp, deserted village of, 266. 

Druse femaiey cxclainution of one, when Lady II. Stanliopc 
visited Damascus, 426. 

Drmesy mountains of the, near Lebanon, 66. 159. 

, remarks on their character, 189. 191. Eastern, 

Soeda their capital town, 231. Their limits westward 
in the llauran, 265. Aspect and manners of tho e at 
Gunnaviat, 246. Their mode of salutation, 257. At 
Knfr-el-llook, 392. And Rasheyah, 3S)3. 'I'hcir do- 
mestic mode of worship, 394. Notion respecting 
them entertained by the Mohammedans and Christians, 
394. 

— — , costume and ornaments of their women, 450. 

Dulcimej'y called in Arabic canoncy 537. 

Duynmar, village of^ 386. 

Dumserkahy village of, 538. 

Dpeing still practised at Sidon, 417. 

' E. 

Eckfaircy village of, 397. 

Edetiy garden of, its supposed site at Damascus, 514. 

, station of, on Lebanon, 470. 475. 

Edreiy in Bashun, 168. wo/c. 

ICducation of the tower orders, remarks on, 565. 367. 

Eesa, or Jesus, a common name among Christians of the 
East, 213. 

Eesa, or Jesus, of Mahadjee, his hospitality, 284. 

Efftndiy the emir or governor of Kcniytdi, 394. 

Egppty allusion to the mode of living in, 56. In the hands 
of the English, might be a connecting Jink for the 
commerce of India and (treat Britain, 331. The 
Arabic of, purer tlian that of Syria, 382. 

Egppllansy ancient, unacquainted with the structure of 
the areli, 324. 

El Attain, 46. 

El Araba Alcdfoun, on the Nile, arched passages in, 525. 

El Ai'ishy monolith at, 103. 

El Jicathp, village of, 525. 

El BirkHy or lake, in Gheryeh, 225. 

El-BoSy village of, 525. 

: El Bnurge, rustic building at Banias, 402. 
j El Bujaky valley of, 540. 

El Drnahy or Idderalihy town of, 168. note. 

Elcntherns river, supposed to ))c theNahr-cl-Rouintra, 516. 

EA-Flkfaxrc-cl-FcUcy village of, 389. 

El-irliahy village of, 188. Its inhabitants Christians, 489. 

El Ghadjary village of, 400. 

El-irhnjfpy town of, 292 

El Hhhlvakay village of, 575. 

El llhei'rpy ruined tow n of, 97. 105. 

El llhusseuy village <d', 159. Its population, 160, 

El JIhnzzenpy village of, 575. 

Kl-Hnssvneepy village of, 390. 

EliezcTy steward of Abram, born at Damascus, 319.' 

El Jvhcimnhy 46, 

El JnsseVy ruined town of, 490. * 

El Kdrisy village of, 214. 

El Knssr’-cl-Ncjjemp, or astronomer’s tower, 238, 

El- Khuds-ci-She reefy the holy and the noble, appellation 
given to Jerusalem, 294, 

EUKoddeniy near Damascus, deemed a paradise by Mo- 
hammed, 314. 
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yd yi[/f\ notfd tor its ruins, S.'jH. 

Kl Mrjctuncr^ villa*r(! ot‘, 191. 

yjntryy ancinit liuildinirs at, 174. 

I'd IMcztyy near Damascus, .745, Believed liy the peojdc 
to be the site of the ^anlen ofKileii, ih. 

I'd r, tlu-* eaves, near the ruins of Seleiicus, 5 Id. 

El Sherrenh^ tlic river Jordan, so named by the Ara!>s, 
Itil. 

Ed Simf^y a wild beast, resemblini,' the baili^er, 91. 

Ed-Sumahy or tower, at Hhoms, 4 95. 'i'radition respect- 
in^^4 9(;. 

Ed Thaui/, stream of, 407. 

K! 'iV/cz/u (/, wells and cisterns of, 98 

Kl Zo(dcy hills of, 44 9. 

E kin if thy Milage of, 57 7. 

KmasmUy or llhomSy 49.5. 4 95. Ruin.s, 497. 

Emir-cl-J [adjy or prince of the jiilirrims, a title of the 
Pasha of Damascus, 377. 

Efiglaml, state of eilucation in, 567. 

Englidimrn, difficult for them to conform to the manners 
of the Arabs, 94. 

EremooHy Mohammedan toml) at, 1 53. 

Erriibhcdthy mins of, 152. 

Esdr avion, plain of, 5. 

Eihcol, brook, conjecture respecting, 63. 

Ezra on the plam, journey to, from Gunnawat, 2 48. Ap- 
proach to, 266. Greek church and inscriptions, 269, 
270. Sarcophagus, 271. Old mosque, 272. Greek 
cliurch, 274. Fine specimens of ancient houses, 277. 
Bearings and distances of places from, 279- Super- 
stition of the people, 281. Dwellings of the Christians 
marked with the emblem of their faith, 282. 

F. 

Eadmez, ruined town of, 64. Modern tomb of St. George 
♦ near, 110. 

Fakdris ruins of, 10. 

Eakr-vl’-Dluy grove of pines planted 1^, 438. Enquiry 
conLerniiig the ruins of his palace at Bairoot, 145. 

Evejtfy village of, 386. 

Fvehif, village of 4 87. 

FvgCy river, near Damascus, 3 4.5. Its water reputed to be 
excellent, 359. 

Et Uahet Hy a term of distinction among the Arabs, 87. 

Fellahs of Lower Egypt, their resemblance to the people 
of the llaiiriin, 181. 

Fcrdccscy vilhige of, 398. 

Enijati trees, 65. Called Sinjan trees at Ooni-el-Je!ood, 
l''5'5. , 

Elies, troublesome on the journey from Antioch, .568. 

Fountain, horsemen and females at ii, 60. 

of Health, at Damascus, 359. 

Fry, Mrs. housekeeper to Lady Hester Staidiope, 422. 

Eush free, 65. 

G. 

Gabahi, ancient, now Jebelee, 529. Once the see of 
Severian, adversary of St. Clirytoatom, ih. Homan 
theatre, 530. 

Croegoh tree, 65. 

GaJheynh, pleasant scenery near, 3«(>. 

Gau Kchcer, or Antteopolis, in Upper Egypt, monolith 
seen at, 104. 

Garhib, town of, 293. 

Gartaasi in Egypt, great cave of alluded to, .510. 

Gaza, extensive ruins at, 103. 

GebacU, or Jebdl, held to be the I^blus of the Greeks, 455. 

GebeLcLCastrawaji, mountains of, 450. 

Geezah, castle of, 89. 

Geological Society of London, specimens from Lebanon 
presented to, 469. note. 


Gcorgis, a Christian Arab, engaged as guide, 2. Delay 
occasioned by him, 4. liis lo<|iiacity and good hu- 
mour, 8. His credulity, 36. Relates the history 
of Moses, 38.' His powers as an imrirovisatore, 53. 
Attc'uds the author to .Jerash, 121. His credulity and 
suspicion, 128. His horse stolen, 129, 1.30. Another 
lent to him hy Yakouhe, 139. His behaviour at !Su- 
warrow, 175. llist<ilent for story-telling, 183. His 
debate with a Greek priest at Bosra, 209, Discusses 
theological jioiutswith the priests at Nedjeraun, 254. 
His habit of exaggeration, 280. His religious specu- 
lations at Maha:ljee, 28 5. 

Gezirt't-rLW flaky notions of the Arabs respecting, 36 . 

Ghajfar-el-Xdmyy ttdl at, now di'.contiiiiied, 437. 

(rhazve, halt at, 408, 

Gkcrld-eLGhazdlyy tow’ii ofj 293. 

Gherba, or Gherhee, supposed to he the native j)lace of 
Jo]), 168. Inscriptions in unknown characters at, 
169- Description of a house at, 170. 

Gherht-eLWdliy town of 202. 

Gherbl-el-Sookh, antiquities at, 83. 

Ghcrychy, village of, 399. 

Gheruch, town of^ 212. Return to from Salghud, 221. 

Its reservoir for w'ater, 224. Portico, 225. (Jhurch, 
226. Agriculture, 227. 

Ghtddvny, ruined town of, 124, 125. 

Ghorc-jban, the origin of the name of Jordan, 405, 406. 

Ghore, the valley of Jordan, so named hy the Arabs, 121. 

Ghnssnn, ruined town of, 227. 

Gibliies mentioned in Joshua, Jehiil probably their coun- 
try, 455. 

Gifford, Mr., letter from, to Mr. Murray, 621. 

Glass, the inanufacture of, now unknown at Sidon, 416. 

Grapes, abundant, near Assalt, 52. 

Gi'aves, custom of decorating, very ancient, 316. 

Greek inscriptions, at Adjeloon, 1.56. Over the door of 
an old edifice at Hosra, 196. At the castle, 202, 203. 
207. At Ain-el-llhor, 2 11. At Gunnawat, 242. At 
;\lheel, 249. .\t Mijdel, 2.50. At Recmy, 255, 2.56. 

At Shnhubah, 259. 261. At Netljeraim, 263. \t 
Ezra, 270. 274. 27 5. At Kufr-el-Kook, .'9 93. At 
Banias, 403, At Bairoot, 444. 

Greek Leiit, rigid observance of, 183. 211. 

worship, dc-scriptiou of, 230, 

Greeks, early, unacquainted with the structure of the arch, 
521. 

(j'uiinawdt in the mountains, journt'V to, 224. Aspect of, 
2 10. Arrival at, 2 12. Antiquities, 243. Roman 
iheativ, 2 11. Manners of the Druses at, 246. Ho- 
man ruins, 2 18. 

• , stream of, course ol its two branches, 2 53. 

Gussawahy ruins of, 292. 

Gnstul, ruins of, 89. 

Guysy M., his hospitality, 557. 

H. 

llahoash, famous for its figs, lOM. 

7/m/r(/Vz/, village of, 158. 

JIadjee, a title of respect among the Arabs, j 19. 

Ifadjrc .Viniedy unide, from Scyda, I'l. I’o Trqzoly, 4oo. 
And Balbeek, 

Iladjec Ahmet Jerar, his benevolence, o. 

llalun Moosa, name assumetl by Dr. Seetzen, 22. 

Hamah, near Aleppo, tlu‘ Hamath ot the Scriptures, 517. 

Hamdm, or Hath, at Bosra, 198. 

Hdmi, hot springs tif, near the source of the Hierumax, 
163. 

Hamdlon, Mr., memorandum on the plan of Geraza, 626. 

Hamsn, ruincil town of, 124. 

linraak ami Haryili, deserted lowms of, 184. 

Hardware, vX Damascus, of English manufacture, 3.5i. 
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Harem Turkiih^ often a scene of cruelty, 325. 

Haurduy hills near, 66 . Extensive plain of, its boundaries, 
1 57. Frc<|uent migrations from one town to another 
in, 169. On a high level, 159. Camels numerous on 
it, 172. Its supposed identity with the land ofUx, 
id. Dearne ss of com in, id. Towns of, frequently 
plundered b * the Arabs, 179. All nominally subject 
to Dumascu . 180. Aspect and costume ot the peo- 
ple, 181. Seal city of earthenware in, 185. Formerly 
very populou^, 187. Appellations of the seven 
largest towns n, whence derived, 222. Scene in 
the mountains to the eastward, 224. Caravan on 
the plain of, 269 

JIaurdni, 293. 

Hawks, red, numerous near the banks of the Orontes, 492. 

Hedrrhi, ruined town of, 227. 

Hcjvja, ruined village of, 10. 

Heraciuts, Emperor, supposed to have founded a cathedral 
at Damascus, 308. 

nermon, identified by Pococke, with Jcbcl-eUTelj, 395. 

Herodotus, citcil respecting the brick buildings of the 
Egyptians, 325. note. On the horns worn bj' the 
Peiasgi, 451. 7ioir. 

Ilhahbabhvv, village of, 553. 

llhnlvb, 428. 578. (Sec Aleppo.) 

Hhrazhdni, river traversed, 406. 

llhrazh y, town of, 397. llivcr of, traversed, 400. 

Ilhermii, village of, near the source of the Orontes, 490. 

Hhezbdn, the lleshbon of the Scrinturcs. 88. Visit to the 
ruins of, 1()5. Singular building at, 106 . Jerusalem 
visible from the suininit of the hill, 107. 

H/ioms, journey to, from Balbcck, 485. Arrival, 493. 
Visit to the governor, 494. Ruined castle near, if}. 
Bearings from, 495. Tower ealle<l El Somali, ib. 
Ruins of the ancient cit>, 496. The gates, 497. Po- 
pulation, ib. Governor subject to the Pasha of Da- 
mascus, 408. View' of the castle and plain, 501. 

Hhuhbcen, ruined towoi of, 157. 

Hhnrj Isnooba, the bouudaiics of Bairoot, 438. 

Ilbussan, castle of, 502 . StUe of its architecture, 503. 
Tovui of, 504. 

Hibf, town of, 3 . 98 . 

JIteroma.v, t ailed hv the Aralis Shcreoaht Mantloor, 16 >. 

Hofjy AUmnee, oninion respecting its object among the 
CMiristians of Assalt, 58. 

Homs anti Hamath, plain of, .396. 

Hoopocs, crested, iiiiinbers of, near Ghidtlery, 125. 

Hornsywarw by females near Jebel-el-Castrawan, 450. 

Hmsc-shoe arch, at Jerash, 127. 

HuiSfs, ancient, specimens of, at Ezra, 28 7. 

llou'firah, ruined tillage of, 160. 

Ilus^rin Amadim, the Druse jirinoe resident at Soeda, 
239, 

Jfuzzar, ruins at, 135 

I. 

Ih}i Kklaf, town of, 1H8. 

Ihrahtm, Sultan, tomb of*, at Jebelec, 53o. 

Iddoor, tow n of, 26 5. 

Iddcrahh, or Ei Hracih, tow n of, 168. fodc. 

IdiJlt/, Roman aqueduct commencing at, 167. 

Idiot, a[>pearance t>f one, in tiie public street of Damascus, 
350. Banished by the Pasha, 376. Why recalled, 
.377. 

Ikiceicbp, town of, 168. 292. 

Ibsass, town of, 231. 

rndians, ancient, unacquainted with the structure of the 
arch, 324. 

Inscription, fragment of, from a sculptured cornice at 
Ilcshhon, 108. 

Insert, troublesome, peculiar to Bosra, 210. 

Irak-vl~Emir, reputed antiquities at, 114. 


Irak’^l^Wehheiry caves at, 150. 

Irak-eUMelleshy party of Moslem females bathing near, 
144. 

Jrelandy state of education in, 367. 

Isaiahy passage from, relative to Bosra, 209. 

J. 

Jahooly village of, 6. 

Jackals, their cries annoying during the night, 572. 

Jacoby bird of, the cuckoo so called by the Arabs, 392. 
Jchdly town of, 454. Situated at the foot of Lebanon, \h. 

Antiiiuitics near it, 455. Its port, 456. 

Jehel Adjcloon, mountain of, 10. District of, 122, Pro- 
.spect from its summit, 134. 

Jcbel Ahhmxir, or red mountain, 553, Range of, 576. 
Jchel Ayinier, mountain of, 391. 

Jchcl Arbcf, hills of, 396. 

Jcbcl Arrncto, a part of Lebanon, 468. View of the coast 
from, ib. 

Jchcl As.salt, mountain of, 17. Its summit supposed to be 
that of nunint Nebo. 

Jcbcl Asswctc, district of, said to contain three hundred 
and sixty-six ruined towns and villages, 124. 

Jehclcc, town of, 527. Evening pra}crs of the Arabs at. 

528. The ancient Gabala, 529. Antiquities, 530 
Jvbel-id-Bvlkah, tradition respecting, 38. 

Jcbcl-vl^Drnsc, mountainous range of, 391. 396. 
Jcbcl-cl-Shcikh , moiHUaln of, 392. 

Jchel-cl^ Shark, eastern range of Libanus, 488. 

JcbcM^TclJ, the north-western boundary of tlic Ifauraii, 

1 59. Snow brought from, to Damascus, 353. Identified 
by pococke with tlic Ilcrmon of the Scriptures, 395 
JvhcMAVast, a[)parently the Auti-Libanus of the ancients, 
391. Its extent, 401. 407. Range of, seen from Le- 
banon, 477. 

Jcbcl Jo waive n, lyf, 101.408. 

Jchcl lAbnncin, or Mount I,el)anori, 407. 

Jchcl Mf>katiHh, or “ written mountain,’* near lloreb ami 
Sinai, question relative to, 98. 100. 

Jcbcl Aloifsa, 5. '>*2, 

Jeddoori, 293. 

Jerim JMooz, tombs at, I(>. 

Jcbcl Okrah, (/r bare mountain, near Ladikea, 536. 'flie 
Mount Casius of the ancients, 55C, 

Jchcl Semdn, 

Jrddn, strong prejudice against tlic Christians at, 427. 
Jcjazif, ruined town of, 124. Described, 125. 

Jclool, ruins of, 89. 

Jeroboam, son of Naban, place where he erected the 
golden calf, 405. 

Jerusalem, visible from the hill of Heshbon, 107. Great 
authority of the Turks there, 380. Tradition respect- 
ing its future recovcr\ by the Jews, 427- 
Jermak, village of, 407. 

Jerim Moaz, ruins at, 138. 

Jerash, third visit to, 112. Arrival at, 126. Tombs, 127. 
The horse of one of the guitlcs stolen, 129. Account 
of the ruins of, given in the Travels in Palestine, 132. 
Jcmcrccn, towm of, 193. 

Jews, adhere to the names of their prophets and leaders, 
289. Ceremony observed by, in passing through their 
doors, 341. Tlieir influence at Damascus, .380. 

Jezzar, Vnsha of Acre, his aflected simplicity, 321 
.lisHcr’el^jyicd/oun, or Buried Bridge, 457. 

Jisscr^l- AUthdmanp, bridge of, 542. 

Job, supposed place of his birth, 168. Book of, cited on 
the subject of early arcliitccture, .326. 

John Bull, Indian news[)aper, statements in refuted, 632. 
635. 

Joolan, district of, 162. 

Jordan, valley of, 1. 6. How named by the Arabs, 121. 
Constant communication between the towns east and 
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west of, 140. Called bv the Arabs of Hibl, W^i 
Stezlban, 399. Springs of, at Tal-el-Cadi, 405. Their 
Arabic names, iS. 

Jotkuay place of, in the valley of Ajalon, 156. 

Jubbcs^ or outer cloaks, of the Arabs at Jebelee, 531. 
Jussvti^el^edcedy town of, 490. 

Jiistin^ cited on the lake of Asphaltes, 54. note. On the 
Tyrians, 417. 7iote, On Antioch, 563. 


K. 

Kaferay village of, 6. 

Kandbf/y village of, 397. 

Karahy Greek church at, 29, note. Relative to the town 
of, ib. 

' ■ ", road to, from Oom-cl-Russas, said to be infested 
with theWahabees, 101. Considered to be tlic ancient 
Pella, 102. 

Karak Shaiibaky its distance from Karak, 103. 

Karakujccy vilhige of, 5H. 

Koala ,)oaky hamlet of, .*>41. Hospitality of the Aga, {h, 
Kaa&crAbii-iioioa&hy tower of, 2‘J3. 

KatchcffViSy Mr., at Tripoly, visit to, 463. 

Kcdat'y princes of. remark on, 52. notv, 

Kefvrraaly village of, 475. 

Kcffeahy or handkerchief of the Arabs, 2. 

Kenchify ruined village of, 392. 

Khnhofy ruined village of, 83. 

Khallvt Amman y 67. Descrijition of that fortress, 68. 
Khatlvt-vl~Iiawaa, ruins of, 100. 

Klifillrt’vl’-Bcllcd-cl-Shahffy ruined eastle of, 407. 
KliaIlvM*A1 usHlvhy 4 5s. 

Khallvt^cUSinmay ruined village of, 109. 

Khalirt KrrnbhvdlUy a name given to the castle of Adjo- 
loon, 1 52. 

Jllirfiriniy 56 H. 

i\fc(f'(>ofi circular building at, 67. 

Khan Dcnootiy caravanserai of, 293. 

Khan-i-Dibbsy at Slmhubah, 260. 

Khan-vl-llhcuzbeyy 3 9 7 . 

Khan-t'/-i\It‘.scnoony .391 . 

KhonSy or caravanserais of Damascus, 335. 

Khonljy or travelling bag of the Arabs, 72. 349. 

Kln/air Jirui Szaldrryii powerful tribe of Arabs, 87. Kht/(Vi, 
the designation of moimte(l Arul)s, ib, 

KiJiyah Bej/y or prime minister of the Pasha of Acre, his 
locum teneiis, .319. Visit to, 320. 

Kissawt’Vy town of, 294. 

Koordiy herdsmen from Koordistan, 479. 

Koormccy bill near the source of the Orontes, 489. 

Koii Kubbuy village! of, -399. 

Knft, town of, 19-3. 

Kiibt-vl- Kasr, near Damascus, prospect from, 311. Aspect 
of the city from, 315. 

Kufr-cl- Kooky town of, 392. Inscription on a gateway at, 
393. 

Kufr Kulh/y village of, 107. 

Kufr dm, a deserted town, 122. 

L. 

Ladikca, how' situated, 532. Its port, 533. Its origin, 
and former name Laodiceat, 534. Sookk-el-Senlj, or 
saddle-bazar, 535. 'J'he Necropolis, ib. Environs, 536. 
Moscpie and valley near, 538. Portmanteau aiul 
paperi left there, 580. Arrival of, at Aleppo, 589. 
LehanoUy and Anii-Lrbammy appearance of, from the plain 
near Khallet-Aniiiuiii, 66. Called Jchcl Libanein, 107. 
Mountain scene near the cedars of, 461. Journey 
up the side of, 467. Arrival at the convent of Khez- 
hcycah, 470. At the cedars, 4 75. Steep ascent to 
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the summit, 476. Magnificent view from thence, 477. 
Bearings from, 478. 

Ledjah, rocky district of, 266. 279. Said to contidn 566 
mined towns, 280. Its quarries of mill-stones, 285. • 
LeCy Mr., Letter of credit received from, on leaving Alex* 
aiulria, 579. Doubted by Mr. Barker, British consul 
at Aleppo, il), 8ent to him, 589, 

Lesjoofy or Lcjhoof, a country of the Wahabees, 290. 

Described by an old man at Mahadjee, 291. 

Libanus, range of, 596. 

Loobby, village of, 487. 

LoreUoy Signior, hmglish consul at Bturoot, 439. Por- 
traits of the Venetian family of Canal in his posses- 
sion, 445. * , 

Ltdukjcc, [duin of, 544. 


M. 

Maalim Yakouhcy his hospitidi^, 156. And kindness 

the guide Cjeorgis, 139. Occupations of liis family, 
140. His fame us a physician, 142. lUs coUcctiou 
of coins, 149. 

Afahddjvcy towm of, 284. Bearings and distances of places 
from, 286. Fragment of a Greek inscription, 287. 

Alaai Salaamiy or benediction of peace, 184. 

Alakuy encampments of Arabs at, 9, 

Alakhrooky passage through the rock, 15. 

AldlUm Gcor^gigy *2. (See Georgis). 

AtuUim llaini, the great Jew at Acre, .318. 

Altillim Scandci'y reception at his house at Hhoms, 493. 
Supper party, 498. 

Aldihm Ymijj'y visit to, 318, His demeanour before the 
Kihyah Bey of Damascus, 320. Early visit to him, 
339. 341. His snlemlid house, 342. Letter of credit 
on, from Lady I Jester Stanhope, 336. 

Alallcac cross sculptured on a tower at Antioch, 561. 

Aianiacy in the cavern of Bisli-el-Mejcnecn, 473. 

Alansoory the emir or chief of Kiifr-el-Kook, .392. 

J/f/r KliaSy at E/ra, 269. 

convent at Sidon, arrival at, 409. Hospitalii) 

ofLacIv Hester Stanhope, 410. 

Afar (MforirtSy or St. George, modern tomb of, near 
Fuhue/, 1 1 0. 

, at Ezra, 276. 

Afar llannOy convent of, printing carried on there, 472. 

Alaahy a kind of gruel prepared for the sick, at Damascus, 
.373. 

Atasaacray probably the site of Machacrus, 17. 

AlaundrvUy citctl on the profanation of the holy sepulchre, 
309. C’ited respecting JebaJ, the Biblus c»f the 
Greeks, 4 55. Reiiuirks on his prospect of Balbeck, 
480. (ated oji t!ie ri\er Kleutherus, 516. 

Atazary khan and tomb at, 4 3f;. 

Mcadooy \illage of, 54 5. 

AIca y, village of, 3U9. 

Alrruay or port of Tripedy, 463. Little town at, 46(.. 

Mtgibbclyy village of, 1 26. 

Alchanajiahy ruins at, 85. 

Alcjcadthdy ruinetl yilUige of, 231. 

Atcjramer, town of, its population, 229. 

AIclck-vl’-Aadcly brother of 8iUali-cd-Din, account of, 29 
?jotv. 

Alcfijahy ruins at, 88. 

Aftmfor, General, of the Sidonians, his treachery, 413. 

AferJ, village of, 126. 

AlcrJ Aionjiy 40“ 

Aftrj-cl-Kazhoak, vlixxn of, 512. 

Afeikuby castle of, ^24. 'J'own of, 525. Prol)nl)ly the 
Marathus of Strabo, 526. 

Alt-ryotiy Dr., physician to Lady Hester Stanhofie, 303, 
Excursions with, 432. 

Alcacnoon, spring of, ancient bnildiiig near, 590. 

4 K 
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Methemakey^ viJI^ of, 352, 

Metauali^ a sect otMohainmedans, 404 . At Baibcck, 485 . 

At Hhermil, 490 . 

MeivUy^ village of, 406 . 

Meze^ village of, 586 . 

Mezereebe, castle of, 162 . Passage respecting, from Mur* 
ray’s Historical Account of Travels in Asia, 162 . 
Mibn^el-Beity deserted town of, 251. 

Mijdel^ bearings of places from, 250. Sarcophagi at, 265. 
MUTs British India^ cited, 250. Land tenures and taxes, 
227. 

Millstones^ of the quarries of Lcdjah, 285. 

Miniss, village of, 597. 

Mmarch, remarkable, at Damdsens, 510. 

Miiusi^UBerjay small harbour of, 451. 

Mines dc POrie^ify extracts from, 27. 29. fiotc. Letter 
of the author inserted in, 57. note, 

Mishdlyy fountain at, 255. 

Missemay a town of Ledjah, 291. 

Moahy tower and ruins in the land of, 97. Described, 99. 
Moffhyeroony valley of, 5.^2. 

Mohammedy said to have found Paradise near Damascus, 
5H. 

Mohammedan family, house otj at Cdifr injey, described, 
146. 

Mohammedan f^uides, tlicii* familiarit}' in travelling, 5/1. 
IMohammedan /nufession of faith, inscril)ed over the doors 
in the castle of Bosra, 206. 

Mohammedans, orthodox, privileged colours of, 520. 

Minyn Jvheer, spring of, near Bosra, 200. 

Mokha, African breed of sheep at, compared with those of 
Bclhah, 9,5. 

Monolith, at El Arish, 105. Of Egyptian origin, ib. 
J\lonumcnfSy ancient, near Yahmoora, 509, 

Jlfos/em IJrri'ish, i\t Damascus, ,520. 

JMos<iuc between (Tcrnza and Adjeloon^ 1.55. 

, curious, at Ezra, 272. 

, great, of Damascus, ,507. Opinion respecting its^ 

oi igin, .508. 

Mothehrin, town of, 295. 

Moya Karat ta, spring and stream of, 2(j5. 

JMta/at-el-lMcJei rhy canal oQ 4S7. 
yi ft \t/ai-cl~ Kanjara, 559, 

jMi«td, a measure of licpiids among the Arabs, .5.5. 
jMeg^rcbins, niiracidous pow ers ascribctl to, b> the Arabs 
of Assalt, "u', .57. 

Afiikautry, xWliv^c of, 55U 

^InUurrif-trce, much cultivatt'd at Sidon, 416, 

Midtoaiy near Daniasi u^, muiierous grott<is at, .581. 

I\lu7'dook, niinetl town of, 256 

I^lurray, Mr. letter to, from the author, 626. 

Musky hath of, at Damascus, 299. 

Muslapha Bahn, irovernor of Trij)oI\, present to, from 
Lad\ II ester Stanhoj)e, 461. to, 465. 

N. 

Kanmnn the Si/rian, his preference for the rivers of Da- 
mascus, ,516. 

Kabathean Arabs, their character little altered during 
many eentinies, 51. 

Xaha/iy, ruined \illage of, 126. 

Nahr-^l)erh-el -Secii, stream of, 409. 

Nahr-el-Assy, river of the Orontes, 487. 

Kahr^rl'Bnnats, stream of, 401. 

Nahr^el^Besaeteen, stream of, 527. 

Nahr-el-Boorje, ri\er of, 527. 

Kahr-'ct-lndar, stream of, 454. 

Kahr-el-Jlan fifth, near Antioch, 555. 

S'ahr-el-Hnnnty, river of, 487, 

Nahr^el-Hcazhetf, river, its source, 397. 

Kahr^ii^Hussein, river of, 524. 

Kahr^cl-lbrakim, river, the ancient Adonis, 451. 


Nahr^edeJermak, stream of^ 407. 

Nahr^el^KaratchiXy river^ 555. 

Nahr-eUKeheer, 531, 

Nahr-eUKelby stream of, 449. Its former names and 
source, ib, 

Nahr^l~Khan, river of, 527. 

Nahr^eUhadikea, 531. 

Kahr-^UMehamclenn, 449. 

Nahr’^UMeloueea, stream of, at Tripoly, 462. Traversed, 
466. 

Nahr-^UMerkeeahy river of, 524. 

Nahr-cUMciheeh, 531. 

Nah r-el^Mns^Ueh, 458, 

Nahr^el-Ohja, 447. 

Nahr^eUOwety, river of, 454. Supplies the town of Seyda 
with water, 4.35. 

Nahr^l-Roumlra, 516. Held to be the ancient Elen- 
thorns, ib, 

Nahr-el-Sin, river of, 527. M. Boutain assassinated near 
its source, id, note, 

Kahr^el’Soba, 531. 

JKahr^el-'IVidny , stream 407. 

Kohr-Xahardny, 408. 

K^ahr-cl^yiegherUiy stream of, 466. 

Nargeely the smoking implement of the Syrians described, 
3.51. 

Naimry, village of, 158. 

journey from, to Assalt, 1. 

Xebbeh-Am-Brit, the source of the Moloweca, 475. 

Xebbv Lhhay or the prophet .Joshua, tomb of, 20. 

Xebo, mount, its [)osition according to the Arabs, 20. 

Necropolis of Ladikca, 5.5.5. 

Xcdjeraun, town of, 251. Curious kind of stone near, 252. 
Population, 254. 

Xesscarj/, a j)cople or sect so called, 400. Of bad character, 
505, 1 heir costume and behaviour, 507. 

Xicbtihry eited respecting certain ejaculations of the Arabs, 
116. 

Xataria/ documents in refutation of the calumnies ot 

Mr. Bankes, (> 1 7. 

Xubhuh-ef^Ktheari, the springs of Jordan, 405. 

Xebbe Suffa, hill of, .597. 

Xnbbuh-Ain’- Kati/y S])ring of, 478. 

O. 

()g, his kingdom in Baslian, 219. 

Oodn-el-Xcbbe, tomb of, 122. 126. 

Oom-'cl^ Allah , deserted town of, 251. 

Oom-elM flood, ruins at, 1.55. 

Oom-elMemal, <listance of, from Bosra, 200. 205 

Oom-eUKeseer, ruined town of, 91. 

( han-el -Kesri ne, 1 05. 

Oom-el-Unssris, the mother of lead, 6. Places in the roati 
to, from Assalt, 41. Arrival at, 99. (Mnversution 
with a party of Arabs at, loi. Origin of its name, 
101 . 

()om-el-Scmuk, ruined town of, 66. 

Oom-el-AIetf ed, ruined town of, 92. 105. 188. 

Oothubba, ruined fort of, 256. 

Orontes, tributary streams of, 487. Its source, 489, 490, 
First sight ot 491. Expands into a lake near Arjoon, 
492. Traversed, 502. 545, Its width at Antioch, 559 

Orthosin, fortifications and harbour of, 519, 520. An im- 
portant jKist for the crusaders, 521. 

Osha-rl-XcbbS, or Joshua the (irophet, tomb of, 121. 

Ol tend thy, village of, 158. 

P. 

Pasha, Turkish, and his suite, 358. 

Palestine, Travels in, referred to for an account of the thinl 
visit to Jerash, 132. 
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Palmt/ra^ observations on Ladv H. Stanhope’s visit to, 428. 
Paneadcy the ancient name of Banias, 404. 

ParmlUe^ suppostxi site of) near Damascus) 345. 387. 

Partridgei, numerous^ near GhidderV) 125. 

Paj/ia of Damascus) visit to his palace) 32]. ArmouiT) 
322. Superstitious notion or the cause of his death, 
377. 

Paul^ St.y gate named after him at Antioch, 562. 

Pelatgiy allusion to the horns worn by them, 451. 

Ptiuiium, extensive ruins at, 104, 

Pharphar^ river of Damascus, enejuir]^ concerning, 389. 

Philip the T’c/rrirrA, Pancade distinguisheii by his name, as 
Caesarea Philippi, 404. 

Phoenicians^ conquest of their city Sidon, by Artaxerxes 
Ochus, 412. 

Picker remark on his picture called “ The Oriental 
Love-letter,” 425. note. 

Pigeons^ large flocks of, nciu* Ghiddery, 3 25. 

Pisgah^ Mounty 121. Tradition respecting, 38. 

Pins VII,, pope, pretended miracle wrought on him, 373. 

Pliny, cited on the lake Asphaltes, 55. note. His observ- 
ation on the horticulture of the Syrians, 315. Cited 
on the discovery of glass-making at Sidon, 417. On 
tlie coast of S> ria from Sidon to Hairoot, 439. note. 
On the duriibility of cedar, 47.5. note. On the river 
Eleiithci'us, 51(3. On the ancient Selciica, 551. note. 

Pococke, cited on the iclentity of Jcbcl-el-Telj, and the 
Hermoii (»f the Scriptures, 395. On Ctesarea Philippi, 
404. On Antioch, 559. 

Pottery, fragments of, numerous near the ruined cities of 
Syria and Egypt, rare near those of the Hauran, 185. 

Priests at Damascus, remarks on, 36*0. 368. 

Printing-press at the convent of Khezheycah on Lebanon, 
471. Bookbinding process, 472. 

Protestant clergy contrasted with the priesthood of the 
church of Koiiur, 363. 

PtoUnny, cited on the river Eleuthcrus, 516. 

Q. 

(luarierhf Hevicwers, inaccuracy of their criticisms on 
Dr- Clarke and D’Anvillc, 302. I'lieir dishonourable 
aspersions, 3 19. Their calumnies refuted, 601. Their 
review of tlie '(’ravels in Palestine, 604. Reply to, 
(ilO. 

11 . 

Raajih, ruins of, 12. 

liabta, village of, 491. 

Rajib, village of, 141. 

Ramadan, fast of, observed among the Druses, 247 

Ras, village of, 48 

Ras-el-Rairoot, point of land so called, 438. 

Ras-cl-Dnmoor, the ancient Tainyras, 437. 

Ras^l-^Jcddra, headland of, 435. 

Ras-el-Nahr-el-Kclh, promontory, bearings from, 44 7. 

Rns-et-Kcbbionis, tongue of land so called, 43.5. Bearings 
from, 436. 

Ras-el-Shakkah, promontory of, 458. llow called by Strabo, 
459. 

Ras^l-Rezery, hike o{\ IG2, 

Reenuj, town of, 255. Greek inscription at, 256. Reser- 
voir and antient tomb, 262. 

Religions impostui'c, remarks on, 374. 

Reymoon, ruined village of, 126. 

Rgotha, ruined village of, 189. 

Rich, Mr\ Claudius James, letter from, 649. 

Richardson, cited respecting Basra or Bussorah, 2Io. 

Rikhter, Mr,, a Russian traveller, 307. 

Rini^y town of, 161. Roman aqueduct passing through, 
167. Robbed of cattle by the Arabs, 169. 

Roboch, pass of^ 386. 


Roman aqueduct near Dahhll, 167. Characters marked on 
the stones, 168. Only a single specimen found at 
Assalt) 43. Specimens of, at Amman, 69. At Adjeloon, 

1 55. 

Roman edifices at Dosra, 200. 

Roman imeriptions at Iias-«l-NBiuH;l-Kelb) 448. At fifti* 
beck, 484. 

Roman road and ancient sculptures on the coast' of Syria, 
434. 

Roman ruins at Gunnawiit, 248. At Dilna, 573. 

Roman theatre in the castic of Bosra, 204. At Shuhubnh, 
259. At Gabala, 529. 

Romans, instance of their magnificence at AniniSn, 77. 
Specimens of their architecture at Gherbr-oUSookh, 
33. At Yedooily, 84. At Oom-el-Keseer, 91. Speci- 
mens of their architecture at Oom-cl-Russas, loo. » 

Roomeleca (F'iiroi)can Turkey), caparisons for liorses sup- 
plied to Damascus from, 33.3. 

Rukknm, ruined ami desertcjd town of, 185. 

Rumza, town of, 159. 

Rnsheyah, town of, 393. Seated at the foot uf Jebel-el- 
'iclj, 395. 

Russians greatly admired by the ChrisUans of Asbalt, 57 

S. 

Saddlery, Antioch celebrated for, 557. 

Sahana, village of, 265 

Saire, village of, 492. 

Saint Antonins, cavern in which he studied, 4 73. 

Klias, convent of, 155. 

George, church of, at Ezra, 276. Convent of, near 

llliussan, 504. Its narrow gate, 505. 

Sahkara, ruincil town of, 157. 

Salah-cd-<iin-{ l-AIullcla-ibn-Ymef, inscription to, at Adje- 
loon, 152. 

Salghud, castle and ruins of, 191. Distance of, from Bosni, 
200 . Arrival at, 214. Description of, 215. Its com- 
manding position, 216. Bearings taken from, 217, 
218. Towns eastward of it all deserted, 218. In 
ancient times called Selcha, 2\\k 

Salheyah, a suburb of Damascus, 311. 

Saniochinites, lake, called Bahr-el-l fouly, 39!). 

Samjda, ruincti village of, 157. 

Sanchoniathon, cited resj)ecting T> re anil B}blos, 4 55. 

Saraerme architecture, specimens of, ..t Ammfin, 78. 

Saracens, the Arabs of the desert, why so irmied, 215. 

Sarcophagi near Amman, 82. 

Sarcophagus, cover of one, near .\nunan, 67 
I Sarccagh, village of, 160. 

I Srhawah, ruined town of, 231. 
i Scotland, slate of education in, 366. 

Scriptural nanu s of frequent occurrence among the jieoplc 
of Ezra, 28!). 

Seas, only four, in the world, according to the Arabs of 
Assalt, 28. 

Scdjcr-cl-Azzer, a species of tree, 5 12. 

Sedjer-cl- Pinjan, 6 5. El Kush, ib. 

Seedy Yooda Ibn Yacoob, tomb so calleil, 405. 

Secizen, Dr., his assumed name of Hakim Moosa, 23 
I Facts related of him at Assalt, 37. Cited on the 

springs of Jordan, 405. 

Scleucus Nicator, founder of Luodicea, 534. OfSeleucus 
and Antioch, 549. 

, ancient cit>, ruins of, 5J6. Bearin.f’s from, 54 7. 

Caves 548. Hospitality of a 'loorkman farmer, 549. 

Selim, Sultan, tomb of, at JeheJee, 530. 

Sepulchres near Yahinoora, 512. 

Serait-eUBint^el-Yalioodi, at Bosra, 200. 

SeraiUcl-Sulidn, at Anuiirui, 76. 

^rmon, eloquent, preached by a young Spaniard at Da- 
mascus, 354. Reproached his female hearers for their 
levity, 356. 

I- U 2 
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Seyda, letter from Lailv Hester Stanhope at, 338. The 
ancient Sidon, rattle and port of, ‘410. (Set; Sidon.) 
Extent of country subject to its Pasha, 'i ll), 

Shah Ahbas of Persia, his example rccomiiiciidcd to the 
ruler of Turkey, 

Shaktoorsy or coastin*' vessels of the Syrians, 533. 

Shanty the name of Damascus, ‘J93. 

Sham-cl-Soghrere, appellation given to Tripoly, 463. 

Shamiy 

Sheik Hr itedy of Atlieloon, visit from his wife, 142. 

Shrik-IIus.scin, tribe o^, 9. 

tomb of, beatings and distances of places 
in the Hauran from tlie eminence near it, 187. 

Sheikh Shih/t/y chief of the eastern Druses, It is station, 189. 
Visit to, 190. 

Shclldly in Egypt and Nubia, signifies a fall of water, 253. 

Shereeaht Alandoory the Hieromax, so called by the Arabs, 

16.3. 

Sh'tifanimrVy a new building near Khallet-el-Sumia, 109. 

Shuc/dty villages of, 4.38. 

Shuhuhfihy excursion to the ruins of, 25.7. Description of, 
257. Hearings and distance', of places from, 258. 
Roman theatre, 259. Population, 261. 

Shukkarahy town of, 28 3. 

Shukkuhy station of, 293. 

Shuttrmdhy village of, 158. 

Sihhrhcc/y \illage of, 467. 

Sidon {Sri/da)y arrival at the convent of ^far Elias near, 
409. Excursion to, with Dr. Mcryon, 411. Historical 
notices concerning, 412. Situation and extent of the 
])rcsont town, 415. Pomilation, ib. Climate, 416. 
Occn[)ations of the people, ib. Its silk inaniifactnrc, 
416. D\oing still practised, 4 17. Whence supplied 
with pr<ivisions, ib. 

Stffrrtit/y village o(‘, 397. 

SihhriHi town of, fragments of Homan masonry near, 123. 

Silk manuj'dt fon/ at Damascus, .311, 'Fhe silk chiefly from 
China and India, .3.34. 

— , jiroiluced in great abundance, at Sidon, 416. 

Sinai, Alounly route to, from Karab, circuitous, 103. 

Singlr-shrly game at, playetl at Hhoins, 49«. 

Sinjdn IrrrSy forest of, near A<ljeloon, 156. 

Skrlch-lHuth LiooW'vy i'vn)o\\ citeil oil hJnglish graves, 
316. 

Suinkhigy fiabit of, among tlic Damascenes, .352. 

S/ini(f nscil ifi Damascus for cooling sherbet, 3 73, 

Sordriy mountain stream from, 188, Town of, capital of 
the eastern Druses, 231. Its population, 232. Houses 
and iloors of stone, ib. Ruins of a (’hristian church, 

23.3. Huihlings resembling an Egyptian temple, 234, 
Roman monument, 235. Inscriptions, 236, 237. El 
.Jama, or mosqiu*, 238. Astronomers’ tower, ib, 

Soloimniy fishpools of, their probalile site, 108. 

Soafy village of, 157. 

Sookh~rl~S('rdjy in' Saddlr^bazdr, of Ladikca, 535. 

Sonlikhaty mined village of, 10. 

Soura, mined monument near Hhoms, 502. 

Spanish dnUfir called Aboo 'fopc by the Arabs, 9.7, 96. 

SpttHy iMr.y drowned at Ras-el-Damoor in 1692, 4.36. 

Slfilar/i/r.Sy ornaments in Turkish architecture, roscmbling, 
342. 

Stanhopr, Lndp Urslcr, said to have d^bCo^ cretl an ancient 
statue at Askelon, 103. Her resilience at the convent 
of Mar Elias, near Seyda, .300. I^ctter from, .'^36. Her 
liospitable reception of the author, 409, A near re- 
lative of the late Mr. Pitt, 419. Her travels after bis 
death, 42o. Her determination to reside in Syria, 
421. Her domestic establishment at Mar Elias, 422. 
Mode of life, ib. (’haracter, 421. Veneration in which 
she* is held, 425. Oliservations on her first visit to 
Damascus, 426. On her journey to Palmyra, 428. 
Her exertions to bring to justice the murderers of 
C’olonel Bouilain, 429. Advantages derived from the 


visit to, 432. Letters of introduction received from, 
433. Remark on her visit to the convent of Mar- 
Antonius*el-Kliezych, 474, Her letter to Mr. Barker, 
the British consul at Aleppo, 581. To the author, 584. 
Extracts from her letters, 649. 

SUmc of the buildings at Ezra originally bkick, assumes a 
yellow surface by exposure to air, 278. 

dour to a house at Suwarrow described, 177* Nu- 
merous at Bosra, 205. Very massive and ponderous, 

Strabo, name given by him to the Ras-el-Sliakkali, 45 “). 
Citeil on the river Elciithcrus, 516. 

Snb-^e/^Pharaoo?iy hills of, 293. 

Subordination, remarks on, 368. 

Subterranean cistern near Dana, 574. 

Sujfcdy ruined town of, 162. 

Sukkai'fty in Egypt, brick pyramid near, 325. 

Snlirndn, Sultan, founder of a silk inaimfuctory at Damas- 
cus, 311. 

Sulphur, patches of, on the surface of the soil near Jelool 
90. Inierenccs drawn' from this fact, ib, 

Sumia, mined \inage of, 123. 

Summahy mined town of, 163. Altar of yellow' stone at, 
163. 

Snmnnidy \illagc of, 15S. 

Sun, mined tmnple of, at Biilheck, 480. 482. 

Sunnipncin, town olj 292. 

Snpcr.Htitwny remarks of, 374. 

Suivn r row, town o^y 175. House at, described, 176. Sup- 
[losed to have been a pagan ti injilc, 178. Alarms at, 
respecting robbers, 181. Arrival of two horsemen who 
hatl been pliimU'retl, 182. 

Swedccahy valley of, 5.51. 

St/doniata, cxaggerateil rcjiort on the number of ruineu 
convents in, 380. 

St/rensy birds so called by the French, numerous near 
Tartoose, 517. Called U'ar-lVar by the .\rabs, 567. 

Si/ria, the Arabic of, less piire than that of Egypt, 382. 

Spriansy according to Pliny, proverbial for their horticul- 
ture, 3 1 5. 

T. 

Pahahat-’T'rhhity tombs at, lO. 

Tablet, curious, dug up near Bairoot, 4 14. 

Tartoose, Orlfntsia, approac h to. {^Scc Orthosia.) The 
mocierii town enclosed within the fort, 522. 

Tabor, Aiount, view of, 4, 5. 

Tadnior, er Tat my rn, I.mly Hester Stanhope’s visit to, 4 28. 

Tal-deady, \illage of, 575. 

Tamyras, now called Ras-cl-Danioor, 436. 

Taraholus, 460, Sec Tripoly. 

Tnyehy, village of, .7. 

Tehatehp, ruined and deserted town of, 185. 

Tea-trecy account of one, at Damascus, .378. 

Teer-et^y acemthy the Aral)ic name of the cuckoo, 392. 

Tal-cl-Cadiy s[)rings of the Jordan at, 405. 

TenneSy a commander of the Sidonians, his treachery, 413. 

Tenoouy village of, 502. 

Tents, how distinguished from houses in the Arabic lan- 
guage, 88. 

Thebes, its ruins contain constructed arches, 325. 

Theatre, mins of, at Amman, 75. Called !)y the Arabs 
Serait-cl-Sultan, 76. Roman, in the castle of Bosra, 
201 . 

Tiberias, lake of, called Babr-el-Tabcrceah, 399. 

Tobaeeo, the chief export from Ladikca, 533. 

Togarmah , or Turcomans, .308. note. 

Tomb, remarkable, near the village ofSampta, 158. 

Toobbery, village of, 292. 

Topography, scriptural, means of elucidating, 46. 

Tor rah, town of, 161. 

Towaheen, aqueduct of, 126. 
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Tnh hit Fchhrl^ ruins at, 15«. 

Tuctda, Benjamin of, cited on the great mosque of D*a- 
niascus, .108. note. On the ancient names of Banias, 
405. On JelmI, 456. On Balheck, 405. 7 iote, Anti 
Tadinor, vb, (>)n Antioch, .557. note. On Aleppo, 596. 
7iote, 

Tnffns, large ruined town of, 164. 

Turcomum, race of, have a worse character than the Arab 
Betlt>ains, 400. 

Tiirkcify remarks on the state of society in, .^67. 

Turkish arvhita'turr, ornaments f)ectdiar to, .^42. 

Ejfhuli, reasons of Lady Hester Stanhope for 

adopting the dress of a, 424. 

females at the tombs of their husbands, lltt. 
Costume of, at I)ama.stus, Z 1 2. 

Turks, effects of ignorance and niisgovernment among 
them, .171. 

Turtle (loves, numerous near the hmiks of the Orontes, 
492. 

Tricris, probable site of, 4.59. 

'Tripoli/, or 'Taraholus, arrival at, 460. Its site, 461. Popu- 
lation, 462. F \ irons, ib. Cemeteries very extensive, 
461. The mcena, or j)ort, ib. Origin of the name 
Tripolis, 465. Vdsit to Mustapha Baba, ib. Departure 
for Balheck, 460, 

Tyre, origin of, according to Justin, 417. 

U. 

Ullnkoom, ruined village of, 121. 

Ullan, ruins of, 1 7. 

Ulldn, a deserted Christian town, 122. 

IJllibdt, sandy tract of, 438. 

Uhiin Arabi, the tongue of the Arabs, 88. 

Uz, land of, sujjposed to be the plain of the Ilauran, 172. 

V. 

Valid, Kallf, supposed founder of the great moscjuc of 
Damascus, 108. 

Venus and Adonis, allusion to the fable of, 451. 

Vincent, Dr., cited (hi tiui Dipsc of the Arabs, 52. note. 
On Basra, or Biissorab, on the Persian gulf, 209. 

Volcanic evidences of, near the Lake (jf Tiberias 

and the Dead Sea, 9(). 

Volncy, observation', of Dr. Chahoccaii respecting, .500. 
flis work on Syria and Egypt inaccurate in its lopo- 
graphj', 474. note, Hemark on his view of the Tem- 
ple of the sun at Balheck, 481. 

W. 

IVddi- Amman, valley of, 71. 

IVtldi-Ddralt, stream of, 191. 

Wadi-cUAjam, valley of, 294. 

Wadi-cl-Erjei/, 5i3. 

Wiidi-ud’-llarram, stream of, 292. 

Wddi-cl-Wwsh, torrent of, 6. 

Wddi-el-Hlinssan, plain of, 501. 

WddiH'l-Kesecr, ravine of, 92. 

Wddi-el-Kusstd), valley of, 542. 

Wddi-el-Thenwd, stream of, 92. Inscriptions on the wells 
and cisterns, 98. 


Wndi Esseer, valley of, 109. 

Wadi Hhuzbdn, valley of, 108. 

Wadi Ilytw, 392. Traversed, .395. Direction of this valley, 

Wddi Kanikrl, valley and plain of, 559. 

Wddi Khezheyah, deep valiey of, 468. 

Wddi liczeraek, valley of, 61. Traversed, 110. 

Wddi Mesenoon, valley of, 190. 

Wddi Moosa, or valley of Moses, 10.5. 

IVddi Nahaly, stream and valley of, 126. 

Wddt llammdn, bed of the stream of, 292. 

IVddi Soeda, stream of, 253. 

Wddi Stczihdn, the valley of Jordan, 121. 399. 

IVddi Shelldly, valley of, 160. 

Wddi TVW/M, stream of, 188. 

Wddi Zeidy, stream of, 161. 19.5. Traversed, 212. 

Wahabi Aiabs, dangers apprehended from, 59. Increase 
of their converts among the Arabs of the Desert, 102. 
Their encroachments on Asia Minor, 219. 

Walter, village of, hearings and distances of places from, 
192. ‘ 

Webb, a fowling piece nv.uhi by, seen at Gunnawat, 247. 
JfV//.v, ancient, of Wadi-el-Tbeined, 98. 

Williams, Mks, attendant on Lady Hester Stanhope, 422. 
Wme-rakes, served up for dessert at Adjeloon, 137. 
Wifhitty, ruined village of, 126. 

JVircs, prices of, among the Arabs, 141. 

JVomcn, degraded state of, among tlie Arabs, 143. 

Wood, Mr., allusion to his plan of the ruins at Biilbeck, 
481. 

Jfynn, Mr., mention of his name at El-Hhusscn, 159. 

X. 

Xiiiiyra, probable site of, 508. 

V. 

Yahnioorn, village of, 508. Hiule monuments near, 509. 
Ycdd, village of, 479. 

Ycdoody, anti(|uities at, 8 4. 

Yemhvah, or dagger of the Arabs, .5. 

Youm-cl-Avbdh, fourth day of the week, deemed inauspi- 
cious by the Arabs, 59. 

Ynhha, town of, 6. 

Ynnia, ha} of, 449. 

Z. 

Zcady, stream of, 212. Its source, 21.3. 

Zchcacry, village of, 190. 

Zciiiciba, ruins of, 105. 

Zeiny, castle of, 211. 

Zeitoomy, town of, 551. 

Z(’lJcmi,i\ term of distinction among the Arabs, 87. 
Zciiiarifcs, probable country of, 508. 

Zerknh, stream of the, 1.5. Passage of, 112. On the 
journey to Jcrasli, 1 21. 

Zey, ruined town of, 121. 

Zeyla, peculiar breed of sheep, procured from, 93. 

Z,iflvcah, village of, 408. 

Zirhd^h, village of, 491. 

Zuhb(ih, an encampment of Arabs at, 7. 
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THE END. 
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A. 

JIbil, ruins iit, 411. Probably the Abihi of Joscplins, 
41‘J. liil. 

Ahon ml Arab adventure of, 

Abram, supposed scene of his meeting with Mclchizcdck, 

Ahfiahm, reputed tomb of, lf)5. 

Abu village of, 172 . 

Ahulhasvn, cited respecting Hamah, KiS. 

Abnnn, a name given to diristian pastors by the Arabs, 4 5.0. 

Visit to the Abuna of 'i'iberias, 4o'l. 

AhiflcnVf district of, how situated, 4 l'1. 

Ah tjsh} Ilian ^irl, interview with, ‘JI.T. 

Pnnee (Moosa), visit to, 183. 213. 

Array Alount, at Jerusalem, its situation, 267. 280. 

Acrcy its appearance from the sea, 27. [Main of, 61. Ap- 

J )roach to the town, 63. 66. l)escri[)tion of, 71. Its 
listory, 72. Grecian, Saracenic, ami Christian ruins, 
71. Its present state, 76. Population, 78. Harbour, 
70. View of its bay, 86. Journey from, to Nazareth, 
86 . 

Adam, supposed mark of his foot at Ceylon, 202 , note. 
Tradition concerning his skull, 283, 

Adrichomius, cited, on the bridge over the brook Kedron, 
193. 

Ajfooti, village of, 405. 

Aga, house of the, at Tiberias, 480. 

Agalharrhus, inventor of artificial perspextive in tlieatrcs, 
372. 

Agrippa the elder, grandson of Ilerod, boundaries of his 
kingdom, 420, Territory bestowed on by Claudius, 
423. 

Ahnb, besieged in Samaria by Ben-hadad, 502. 

Ahaz, place of his sepulture, 277. 

Aiy city of, its supjiosed site, 311. 

Ain Mahhd, village of, 155. 

Ain-fd-Sherrar, springs of, 108. 

Ain-cl-Scundcnmi, fountain so called, 59. 

Aioodc, village of, 348. 

Alexander, his conquest of Tyre, 35. 36. The causeway 
constructed by him, still perfect, 46. His vengeance 
on tho Samaritans, 508. 

Alexander Jannius, his unavailing opposition to Antiochus, 
141. 

Alexandria, Pharos of, 1. Departure from, ib, Ilippo- 
clronius at, its magnitude, 374. 


Al Ilarrcm, mosque of, at Jerusalem, 205. 

Al Sakhnra, inosipu* of, at Jerusalem, 204. 212. 

Ammianm Mnrcellinus, cited on the hot s[)rings of Pales- 
tine, 186. 

Ammon, or Philailelphia, remark relative to its position, 
337. 

Ammomtes, land of the, how situated, 327. 

Amoritesy boundaries of their lands, according to Josephus, 
325. 

Amos, passage from, relative to the Samaritans, 507. 
j Ananias, the high priest before whom Paul pleaded, 132. 

Andromeda aiul Perseus, fable of^ its scene said to have 
been Joppa, 118, 

Anna, Saint, mother of Mary, her siq>j)oscd tomb, 196. 

Annas, fathcr-in-Iaw of Caiajdias, supposed house of, 239. 

Anfioehiis Ppiphanes, his persecution of the Jews, 533 . 

Antipas disputes tin* sovereignty of .\rchelaiis, 420. 

Anlipatns, notices respecting, 140. 

Anfonwus Pius, amphitheatre of, at Nisnies, remark on, 
371. 

Aphek, tower of, its supposed site, 14 1, 

Apollomas, its site according to D’An\ille, 146. 

Aposlles, grotto of tlie, 203. 

Atpwducfs, portions of, seen on the journey from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, 294. 

Afjucdurls at f icraza, 393. 395. 

Arab tribe, removing their encampment, 32 J. A party ol 
yVrabs on foot, tlcbcribe<I, 328. Escort of, passing 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, 288. Encampment 

290. 

Areh, triumphal, ruins of, at Cieraza, 356. 

Arch elms, a vilhige built by Herod, 311. 

Arehelaus, appointed by Herod, ethnarch of one half of his 
dominions, 420. 

Argot, the kingdom of Og, in Bashan, 398. 

Arimaihea, supposed by St. Jerome to have been Hamah, 
167. 

Arimza, town of, 409. 

Armenian convent, at Jerusalem, 237. Its church descriheil, 
238. 

Armenians at Jerusalem, 261, 

Arrcijna, village of, 492. 

Arrian, his description of Tyre, 39. 

Ariaxerxes, internqits the rebuilding of Jerusalem, Soa, 
507 . 

Ascension, supposed scene of the, 201. 

Astartc, a medal of, struck at Sebaste, 613. 

A 
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Aliens, remarks on the Ilecatompedon at, 567. 375. 

Athlete, ruins of, 121. 

A^n Kareem, village of, 175. 227. Described, 228. 

B. 

Bacchus, theatre at Athens dedicated to, 367. 375. 587. 

Backihish, a Persian word used by the Arabs, 464. 

Bdhrahah, village of, 410. Sarcophagi at, 41 1. 

Bailly's Amnent History of Asia, cited respecting Tyre, 3«. 

Balsam trees, of the valley of Jericho, 295^. 

Bankes, Mr. his return from an excursion to the Jordan, 
182. Visit to an Abyssinian prince, 215. His valuable 
drawings, 21.5. Visit to tne holy sepulchre, 246. 
Journey with, to Jericho, 289. To the ruins of Ge- 
raza, 347. 351. 392. Suspicions of the Moslems on 
his visit, 404. .Journey with, to Nazareth, 441. His 
departure to Acre, 452. 

Basaltic sarcophagi, at Gamala, 417. 

Barharossa, hWderick, emperor, buried at Tyre, 44. 

Bashan, territory of, 326. 

Batanca, district of, 117. 

Balhsheba* 8 Pool, 186. 

Baths, ancient, at Gcraza, 390. 393. 

— , near the lake of Tiberias, 465. View of, 

478. 

Beaufort, Captain, his description of tombs in Asia Minor, 
416, note. 

Bedouin Arabs, account of an artificer who travelled 
among them, .319. 

Bcer-el^Taroiish, 90. 

Beit^Eiba, village of, 52 i. 

Beit-el~ltas, hamlet of, 411. 

Beit^Emireen, village of, 501. 

Bcit^Tallah, village of, 227. 

Beit-Sasafn, village of, ib» 

Belled-EskaU, village of, 450. Probaljly the site of Xaioth, 
451. 

BeUt (Uel-Melhhe, the country of salt, 227. 

Belled-el -Sheikh, village of, 1 14. 1.39. 

Beloe, cited on the S^Tiaii Ecbatana, 117. 

Bclus, river, ghtss first made from its sands, 87. 

Benhadad, king of Syria, his overthrow in Samaria, 503. 

Bent Sheikh Mohammed, tribe of Arabs so named, 446. 

Benjamin, territory of the tribe of, 316. 

Benjamin, Rabbi, cited respecting Jopna, 155. 

Bemannabris, conflict of the Jews and Romans at, 432. 

Bethany (Beit-Ania), village of 1 99. Sepulchre of Lazarus 
there, 200. 

Beih-haccerem, supposed site of, 222. 

(Beit-Lalihm), excursion to, 215. Cliurch of 
St. Helena, 219. Grotto of St. Jerome, xh. Grotto 
of the Nativity, 220. Town described, 2i2. 

Bethsaida, city of, named Julius, by Pliny, 190 . 

Bcihshan, why called Scythopolis, 334. 340. 

Bethulia, city of, its supposeci site, 109 . 

Bezer, one of the cities of refuge appointed by Moses, 331. 

Bezetha, a hill at Jerusalem, its situation, 268. 270. 

Btr-el-Yakoob, or Jacob’s Well, enquiry c<»ncerning, 543. 

Bir-Yuscf,ov Well of Joseph, 475. Frequented for water 
from Nablous, 544. 

Birrcheen, vilhige of, 551. 

Blood, field of, near Jerusalem, 187. 

Bochart, cited on a fable connected with the river Belus, 
87. note, 

Boghaz, its derivation and meaning, 17. 

Boorza, village of, 330. Inquiry on its identity with 
Bosor, 33 1 . 

Boiallon, Godefroy de, and Baldwin his brother, their 
tombs destroyed by the Greeks, 248. 

Bouleuticon, in Grecian theatres, 369. 

Boutain, M., a French traveller, murdered, 69. 


Brown, Mr., cited respecting Nazareth, 93. On the ap- 
proach to Jerusalem, 175. 

Burekhardt, Mr., his assumed name of Sheikh Ibrahim, 5 1 . 
Inscriptions at Gcraza and Soof, copied by, 405. 

C. 

Cahaal, village of, 497. 

Cabr «SV/5/, village of, 449. 

Ctenopolis, or Be/etha, at Jerusalem, 281. 

Ccesar, C. Julius, exempted Joppa from tribute, 1 52. 

Cecsarea, ancient, ruins of, 126. Joserditis cited respecting 
127. Built by Herod, 130. Often visited by the 
Apostles, 131. Visited by Titus, 1 33. Taken by the 
Saracens, ih. The ruins tlescribcd, 134. Massacre 
of Jews at, how revenged, 400. 

Caf asses, meaning of the term, 25. 

Caipha, on the bay of Acre, 79. 

CaHtrhoe, fountain of, at Ras-cl-Ain, 46. View of^ .53. 

Calvary, and the tomb of Christ, visit to, 246. Enquiry 
concerning its site, 265. 281. Its small elevation, 284. 

Camels, dcscciuling to drink at the river Jordan, 305. 

Campo Santo, at Jerusalem, 187. 

Cana of Gcdilce, present state of, 112. Now called Kufr 
Kclnn, 492 . Once the abode of Josephus, and the 
head quarters of Vespasian’s army, ib, 

Canaanites, ancient, caves in which they dwelt, 12 . 3 . 

Capernaum, ruins of, 464. 469. View of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth from, 471. Its ancient importance, 473. 

Caramanin, Capt. Beaufort’s account of, cited, 4 1 6 , note, 

Carmel, Mount, seen over the plain of Acre, 61. View of, 
86. Topographical remarks on, 1 13. Ascent to its 
summit, 1 15. Spot of l^lijah’s sacrifice, 116. F’oiind 
to be a range of hills, 119. Bearings taken from, ib*, 
note. 

Catamarans, used by fisliermcn on the shores of Arabia 
Felix, 460. 

Caypha, town of, 114. Thought to be the ancient Cala- 
mon, 1 1 5. 

Cebir, Hebrew word, its meaning, 163, note. 

Ccllarius, cited on the distance of Antipatris from Joppa, 
142. And on the distinction between Dora and 
Cae.sarea, 142. Respecting Ramah, 166. note. On 
the situation of Gamala, 429. ?iofe. 

Ccstius, his march to Jerusalem, b> Antipatris, 141. His 
retreat anil flight, ib. 

Ceylon, {>cak of, supposed mark of Adam’s foot on, 202 . 
note, 

Chaharzaba, a name given to Antipatris, 142. 

Chateaubriand, cited respecting Rainah, 165. On the life 
of the religious, in the holy land, 181. On the sup- 
posed tomb of Herod, 208. On the holy sepulclire, 
and the tomb of Christ, 251. His description of the 
Jews dwelling at Jerusalem, 258. Remark on his 
description of the city, 263. His observations on the 
traditionary localities in Palestine, 491. 

Chinnereth, a name once given to the lake of Gennesareth, 
470. 

Christ, spot where he was betrayed, 187. Local traditions 
respecting, near Jerusalem, 194. Reputed scene of 
his tigony, 197. Rock where he predicted the de- 
struction of the temple, 199. Wncrc he ascended 
after his resurrection, 201 . Tomb of, 246. Des- 
cribed, 250. Supposed place of his baptism by John, 
316. Tradition, respecting the precipice near Naza- 
reth, 453. His voyages across the Jake of Genne- 
sarct, vaguely described by the evangelists, 467. Ilis 
denunciation against Capernaum, 474. i lis confer- 
ence with the woman of Samaria, 535. 

Circys, in Grecian theatres, its purpose, 371. 

Cisterns, subterranean, remains of, at Ramlah, 169. 

Cities of Refuge, appointed by Moses, cast of Jordan, 331 . 
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Clarke, Dr., cited on the distance of Ramah from Jeru- 
salem, 165. On the appoach to Jerusalem, 175. On 
the sunctiiary at Bethlehem, 221. Respecting Cal- 
vary and the holy sepulchre, 265. On the excava- 
tions around Mount Sion, 276. On the holy sepul- 
chre, 285. His error respecting the site of Sebuste, 
51.7. note, 

Cleopatra, part of her revenues derived from the balsam 
trees of Jericho, 300. 

Cliiverius,^^Tvor of, respecting the site of Nazareth, f).7. 
Knumcrates Gadara among the cities of Decapolis, 
437. 

Conistra, in Athenian theatres, its purpose, .767. 
Conslantme, son of Heraclius, abandons Caesarea to the 
Saracens, 13.7. 

Coptic convent, adjoining the holy sepulchre, 212. 
Corinthian temple, ruins of, at Geraza, 382. Another in 
the valley, 392. 

Crocodilon of Plint/, conjecture respecting, 1.78. 

Crown of thomx, of what tree supposed to haive been made, 
306. 

Cncina della Santa Madonna, at Nazareth, 98. 

Cufr Cwf//, village 551. 

C^^ufr Soie, hamlet of, 412. 

Cuthcans, established in Samaria, 506. Composed of five 
different nations, ib, 
eppros, a town built by Herod, 310. 

D. 

Dahnanutha, affinity of its name with that of Tal-hewn, 
474. 

Damascus, danger in travelling to, 463. 

Damiani, Sigtwr, English consul at Jaffii, 147. 

Danilcs, their lot, in Canaan, 124. j 

D' AnvUk\ cited, respecting the situation of Nazareth, 9.7. 
On the area of ancient Jerusalem, 268. On the posi- 
tion of Maresha, 309. Respecting Gaulon, 424. note. 
On the identity of Gadara and Kedar, 435. 

David, his flight to Ramah, 163. Account given by .Jose- 
phus of his escape, 16.7. His sepulchre, and castle, at 
Jerusalem, 204, 205. His conauest of Jerusalem, 274, 
Dead Sea, seen from the Mount of Olives, 199. Its west- 
ern shores <lescril)cd, 318. 

Deborah, village of, described, 102. Named after the pro- 
phetess, 10.7. Adventure with the inhabitants. 111. 
Deeapolis, country of, 327. Plan of the ruins of Geraza, 
.742. This name given to Gilead when colonized by 
the Koinans, .799. Pliny cited respecting, 434, note, 
Dccr-el-Ramzah^ 336. 

Demetmus, king, letter from, to his father lyasthcncs cited, 
164. 

Demoniac, mentioned in St. Murk, scene where he abode, 
437. 

Diazoma, in Grecian theatres, purpose of, 368. 

Diodorus Siculus cited respecting ancient Tyre, 37. On 
the manners of the Nabathaeans, 329. 

Disciples, grotto of the, near Jerusalem, 193. 

DJezzar Pacha, improved the fortifications of Acre, 16. 

Events that led to his death, 80. 

Dolesus, murder of, at (jfadara, 430, 

Door, ancient, at Gainala, described, 415. 

Dor, of the Scriptures, probably the modern Tartoura, 
123. Besieged by Antiochus, 124. 

Doric order, no specimen of, in the ruins of Geraza, 396. 

Few in those of Gamala, 4J 9. 

Donrra, millet so called in Egypt and Syria, 10. 

E. 

Dhal, mountain of, 524. 545. 

Ecbatana, of Syria, supposed site of, 116. 


Kchea, in Grecian theatres, their purpose, 387 . 

Edinburgh Review cited respecting Cidvary, 285. 

Edar, tower of, its supposed site, 22 1 . 

Edward (I.) Prince, took Nazareth, 99. 

Egypt, voyage from, to Syria, 1. Description of the 
vessel, 3. Crew, 4. Passengers, 5. Particulars of the 
voyage, 9 — 27. Arrival at Soor, 30. 

, Upper, remarks on the grottos in, 210. 

Elah, brook and vall^ of, 228. 

Elias, school of, on \foiinl Carmel, 120. 

Elkanah, remark on the place of his abode, 163. 

Ekllamd, spring of, 487. 

EUHussan, ancient castle of, 469. 

Elizabeth, bouse and grotto of, 228. Place where she gave 
birth to John the Baptist, 229. 

Elijah, spot of his sacrifice on Mount Carmel, 116. School 
of, 120. 

Elisha, passage respecting, cited, 294. 

F.UMufshoor, village, described, 64. Fountain near it, 65. 

ECMukhalid, village of, 139. Its situation corresponding 
with that of Antipatris, 140. 

Emmaus, hot-springs of, remark on, 444. note. Various 
places of that name, 445. 

Endor, site of, 108. 

Ephraim, supposed site of, 291. 

Ephrah, tomb of Rachel, near, 216. 

Ephron, its position not ascertained, 335. 

Esdraelon, plain seen from Mount Tabor, 107. Tra- 
versed, 1 13. 4 19. Ruined sarcophagi on, 493. Its 
dimensions, 552. Its soil every where capable of cul- 
tivation, 555, 

Essa, mentioned by Josephus, supposed to be Geraza, 399. 

Etham, mentioned by Josephus, supposed to be the cisterns 
of Solomon, 226. 

Ef leery, ruins of, 121. Magnificent ruins of Athlete near 
it, 122. 

Eumenicus, portico of, in the temple of Bacchus at Athens, 
remark on, 388. 

Ezion-geber, its site, 149. 

Ezra, state of Samaria in his time, 506. 

F. 

Fellaheen, or peasantry at Sook-cl-khan, 457. 

Festus, St. Paul’s pleading before, 1.72. 

Fish, from the lake of Tiberias^ difficult to procure, 460. 

Foharrah, village ot^ 412. Its site, and present population, 
413. 

Fooli, village of, 494. 

Fyanciscan convent at Nazareth, 94. Superior to those ol’ 
Smyrna, Alexandria, and Cairo, 95. 

G. 

IMnius, said to have restored Samaria, 510. 

ladara, devastated by the Jews, 400. Taken by Vespa- 
sian, 430. The metropolis of Perea, 431. Distance 
from, to the Jordan, 433. Various places of that 
name, 435. 

Gadarcfics, country of, how situated, 437. Its probable 
extent, ib. 

ralilve, lower and upper, boundaries of, 451, 

sea of, the lake of Gennesareth why so called, 471. 

Gamala, ancient, ruins of, 414. Tombs, 415. Sarcophagi, 
417. Extent of the city, 418. 'I'hcatrc, 419. Pre- 
valent architecture Ionic aiul Corinthian, ib. His- 
torical notices respecting, 420. Its capture by the 
Romans, 428. 

Gauhnitis, how separated from the Tiberiad, 117. Its 
fertility and beauty, 327. Formed part of the king- 
dom of Og, king of Bashan, 398. Laid waste by the 
Jews, 401. 

A ^ 
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Oaza^ added by Caesar to the province of Svria, 423. 

GebeUcl^Telj^ or Mountain of Snow, 109. Estimate of its 
elevation from the level of the sea, 489. 

Genm&arct^ lake of, seen from Mount Tabor, 108. 

■, town of, its supposed site, 466. 468, 

Geraza^ plan of the ruins of, 342. The Necropolis, 347. 
351. Circular colonnade, 353. General survey, 354. 
Naumachm,358. Pcrinteral temple, 361,362. Ineatre 
with closed scene, io. Temple of Jupiter, .382. 
Another theatre, 386. 389. Bath, 390. Corinthian 
tein[)le in the valley, 392. Aqueduct, 393. Remarks 
on the style of architecture in the ruins, 396, Tlie 
city supposed to have been the Gergashi of the 
Hebrews, 397. Why devastated, 400. Completely 
demolished by Vespasian, 402. Ancient sarcophagi 
at, 406. 

Gergashoy in Gilead, 398. Its early history uncertain, 399. 

Gcrizim, mountain of, 524. 545. 

GhazcllvSy flocks of, near Nazareth, 4K9. 

Ghcarhi-vl-Summaray village of, 476. 

Ghivrbccy village of, 113. 

GiantSy dwelling of the, an appell tion given to ancient 
Jericho, 302. 

valley of, at Jerusalem, 27 J. 

GibboUy cited respecting the prowess of* Richard Cieur dr; 
Lion, 150. Res|)ccting Mount Sion and Acra in 
Jerusalem, 276. note. 

Gihoiiy its identit}' with Siloah, proved by Cellarius, 271. 

Gilbofiy inoimtains of, 109. 

Gileady extent of the territory of, 327, note. Journey 
through the mountains of, 321. Site of Ramoth, .'537. 
And Jahcsli, 33«. Beauty of the country, 341. Over- 
run by Moses after he had passed the Jabbok, 398. 

GUgaty empiiry concerning the encampment of Joshua at, 
51 5. 

Ginnvny one of the boundaric.s of Samaria, 500. 

GinsSy art of making, where first known, 87. 

Gidittiy one of the cities of refuge appointed by Moses, .3.31. 

Gulgot/uiy einjuiry concerning its situation, 281. Meaning 
of the word, 282. 

Great Plain, or valley of Jordan, 293. 

Giceti Chapely on the supposetl spot of the temptation of 
Christ, 307. 

Greek Church at Jerusalem, 237. 

Greeks, most numerous of the Christians at Jerusalem, 
261. 

GrotiuSy cited respecting Geraza, 307. Respecting Abilene, 
422. 

Gntlteliere, M. de la, cited on the theatre of Bacchus at 
Athens, 367. 

II. 

JJadjer Ahmet, Padia of Acre, commonly called Jezzar, 
account of, so. 

lladjcv Ahmed Gcrar, chief of Saiihoor, visit to, 497. His 
benevolence, 190 . 

llami, its signification in Arabic, 4 17. 

Hanoverian travellers, two, at Jerusalem, 1 76i. 

Han ran, plain of, 105). 

Ilecatompcdon, theatre at Athens, allnsioii to, 367. 

Helena, tpieen of A diabene, tomb of, 2H1. 

Heminan^rl^Aioobc, the bath of Job, 465). 

llcram, village of, described, 14.T. Scarcity of provisiuns 
there, 144. 

HereidtSy temple of, at T^rc, ilescribcd !)y Herodotus, 36. 

Hernion, range of hills, supposed to be the, 108. 

, of the Scriptures, remark on its position, 552. 

Hi rod, cities built by him, in honour of Caesar, 126. Sup- 
posed tomb of, 208. Towns built by, in honour of 
Ins kindred, 312. Boundaries of his kingdom, 420. 
Said to have built Tiberias in honour of Tiberius, 481. 
Pounded Sebasic in Samaria, 510. 


Herodaius^ cited respecting Tyre, 36. 

Hiely the rebuilder of Jericho, 298. 

Hicromajcy hot springs and baths near the, 441. Passage of 
the stream, 442. Its source, 447. 

Hinnoviy valley 187. Supposed to have been the Ge- 
hinnon, or Gihon, 271. Also called Topheth, 272, 

HippoSy added by Cajsar to the province of Syria, 423, 

Hiraniy his correspondence with Solomon cited, 151. 

Holp Cross y Greet convent of, 230. 

JIolp handy description of, by an English pilgrim in 1600, 
209. note. 

Holy Sepulchrcy at Jerusalem, view of the domes and 
tower of, 231. Eemalc establishment of the friars, 
243. Interior of the sepulchre, 246. Tomb of Christ, 
250. 

Horny silver, an ornament worn b}" Tyrian women, 4 9. 
Scriptural allusions to, ib. 50. 

Hosvtty the propliet, his allusion to the ruin of Samaria, 
505. 

Hoshea, king of Samaiia, subtliicd by Shalinanezcr, 505. 

Hot Springs near the Ilieromax, 441. 44,3. At Tahhbahh. 
168. 

Hnssnn, village of, 409. 

rennuSy his subjugation of Samaria, 509. 

1 . 

Tdnmea, tributary to Arehelaiis, 421. 

Inscriptions copied at Geraza and Soof by Mr. Burcklsar«{l, 
405. 

Ionic order oj' Architect are , remark on, 375. 

Iron monntaiuy a ridge of hills so called by Joscplu.s, 522 

Isaiah cited respecting Tyre, .34. 

Ishmaelitcs, sj)Ot where Josi‘j)h was sold to them, 4 75. 

Isidore, Padre, ai coiint of, 253. 

Ismael Pasha, account of, 8 2. Succeeds Jezzar at Acrt, 
84. Ills fate, 8 5. 

Issusy battle of, decided tlie fate of Tyre, 41. 

Itabip'ius, or Tabor, scriptural references to, 105. 

Jacob, memorial of his covenant with Laban, 3f)8. 

Jail, spot where she slew Sisera, 10.3. 

Jajra (.Joppa), approach to from the northern beach, 115. 
Description of the town, 146. Signor Damiani, the 
Eiiglisli consul at, 147. Historical facts connected with, 
148. Exempted from tribute by Julius C;esar, 152. 
Taken b\ Vespasian from the pirates, 153. An im- 
portant point to the Crusaders, 1.'15. Atrocity com- 
mitted there !)y Bonaparte, 157. 159. Description of 
the town, l.'J7. 

James St., the brother of John, ijlace where he wa- 
killed, 238. 

Jamnite.s, their fleet burnt at Joppa by Judas Maceabetis. 
159. 

Jchu.sit€s, when expelled from Jerusalem, 27 J. 

Jchoshaphal, valley of, ancient tombs in, 185. Historical 
enquiries respecting, 194, 

Jejaz, ruins of, 336. Whether those of Jabesh Gilead, 338. 

dejean, village of, 412. 

Jemet, the Arabic name for a camel, 424. note. 

Jcnvcu,]o\\n\oy to, 4 93. Description of, 4.96. 

J crash, ynxTwvy to, 542. Ruins of, 54.3. 5.'J1 . ,353. Its 
name identified with Gergashi and Gorosa, 397. 

Jeremiah, grotto of, 210. 

Jericho, journey to, from Jcnisalem, 288. luiciuiry res[)ect- 
ing the site of the ancient city, 296. Rebuilt after 
its destruction by Joshua, 298. Vale of, formerly 
celebrated for balsam trees, 29.9. 

Jerusalem, not visible from Joppa, 158. Approjicli to, 174. 
Convent of Terra Santa, 179. Ancient tombs in the 
valley of Jchoshapliat, 185. 190. View of the city 
from the Mount of Olives, 205. Its interior ex- 
amined, 231. Plan of the ancient city, and its di- 
visions, 252. Height of the present walls, 241. 
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Bazars, 242. Holv sepulchre and tomb of Christ/ 
246, Visit to the Jewish synagogue, 254. Rctro^ect, 
259. Population, 260. How governed, 262. Dear- 
ness of provisions, 265, Topographical en({uiries, 266. 
Plan of the modern city, 268. Supposed date of its 
original foundation, 274. When tiiken by the Jebu- 
sites, id. Journey from, to Jericho, 288. 

Jews inhabiting Jerusalem described, 241. Visit to their 
synagogue, 254. None rcsulent at Nablous, 559. 

Jisscra-cI-Sherecah, ruins of, 44S. 

Joel, the prophet, cited on the valley of Jehoshaphat, 191. 

John the Baptist^ supposed place of his birth, 229. 

Jonah said to have embarked at Joppa on his flight to 
Tarsus, 149. 

Joppoy 1 45. See .Jallji. 

Joram besieged in Samaria by Bcnhadad, 504. 

Jordan, river, valley of, 295. Its junction with the Dead 
Sea, if). Remark on its course, 4 18. Passage of the 
river, 505. Valley, 515. Its periodical overflowing, 
514. Its wa rs pure, 315. Recrossed on rcttirning 
to Na/arcth, 448. 

Joseph and Alarpy their supposed residence at Nazareth, 
98. Tomb of Joseph, 196. 

Josephus, cited respecting the village of Dora, 12 1. Re- 
specting (.’a?sarea foniideil by llerod, 127- Respecting 
the seizure of Joppa by Vespasian, 155. (Jn a passage 
respecting David, 165. Ilis dcscri[)iion of Jerusalem, 
266. Details respecting Mareslia, 508. Respecting ! 
the situation of Jericho, 31 7. On the lands of the | 
Amorites, 525. On the ruins of Oeraza, 398. On 
those of fiamala, 420. 426. 451. 452. And (iaclara, 
436. On Kaloth, 451. And Bethsaida, 47 4. His j 

description of the lake of Oeimesaret, 4 70. Cited | 
respecting Tiberias, 481. 485. And Samaria, 509. 

Joshua, his eomjuest of Jericho, 297. In high estimation 
among both Jews anti Moliammctlans, 505. Stratagem 
by which he took Ai, 511. 

Judas Alaccaha-iiSy his revenge on the people of Joppa, 151. 

Judea, \icw of its mountains from Rainlali, 171. 

Judfres, sepulchres of the, near Jerusalem, 200. 

Jidio^ Padre, at Caypha, his hospitality, 114. 

Jupiter^ temple of, at Oeraza, 58 1. 

Junn, l)alsam trees of, 295). 

Justinian, his slaughter of the Samaritans, 538. 

K, 

Katssariah Caesarea so named by Arabic w riters, 151. 

Kalioon, village of, 175. 

Kedar, the present name of Gadara according to D’An- 
ville, 455. 

Kedron, lirook of, 190. Bridge over, 193. Connected 
with a tradition relative to Christ, 194. 

Khallat-el-Aleek, or old castle near Tartoura, 125. 

Khnmsi Khabshaai, place of the five loaves, 48 9. 

Khan-rl-Munncif, near the lake orriherias, 466. 

Kinp^s, tombs of the, at Jerusalem, 207. 

Kishon, river, its source, 109. note. Called Nalir-cl-Mii- 
kutta, 114. 

Kissanf, ('aesarea, so named by the Arabs, 126. 

Kufr iiebia, the Cana of Galilee, 492, 

L. 


Lazarus, sepulchre of, 2()v). 

Lebanon, timber from, for Solomon’s temple, brought h> 
sea to Joppa, 151. 

Lc liruyn, cited res[)ecting Jaflli, 1 57. 
iyi 5 rt 7 n/.v,*summit of, seen on the journey to Nazareth, 489. 
Loaves and Fishes, remarks on the scene of that miracle, 
490. 

Loch man, the Arabian sage, enquiry concerning his tomb, 
170. 


Loobee, village of, 491. 

Lord*s Proper^ supposed place where it was taught, 203. 
Loretto, chapel of, its supposed original site, 96. 

Luke, St, cited respecting Aln lene, 422. On the voyages 
of Christ across the Take of Gennesareth, 467. 
Lusignan, Jatta addled to the fragments of his kingdom, 
156. 

Lpdda, town of, 162. 

Lpsanias, tctrarchy of, 425. 


M. 


Alaeeahees, hibtory of the, Ram ah mentioned there, 164. 
Magnificem c of their sepulchres, 228. Their achieve- 
ments in the land of Gilead, 352. 

Aiakkatblp^ village of, 4 5)5. Return to, 555. 

Afulaganiba, Signor, Englisli consul at Acre, 68. 79. 86. 

Alalhni llaim, Jewish priest at Acre, 78. 

Alamlouks of Egyj)t seized the maritime towns of S>ria 
from the Crusaders, 1 56. 

Alanasschy district of the half tribe of, 527. 

— , brother of Jaudua, story relative to, 551. 

Alart'us ^iuretms, his luuiie found among the ruins of Ge* 
raza, 546. 

ATariti, Abbe, cited respecting a ruin near Ayn Karccm, 174. 

Alaronites, church of‘ at Nazareth, 94. 

Ataiindretl\ account of 'IVre cited, 45. His description of 
the fountains at Ras-el-Ain, 56. His account of Acre, 
75. His errors relative to the country seen from 
Mount Tabor, corrected, 105). Cited respecting the 
fertility of the mountains of Judea, 172. On the 
tombs of the kings at Jerusalem, 208. On the l isteriis 
of Solomon, 225. On the profanation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 252. On the fissure in the rock of(.\d\ary, 
286. His conjecture respecting the Syrian goad ju- 
dicious, 459. 

Afelchizedek, king of Salem, 2 75. 

ATemnon's monument near Acre, no trace of, 88. 

ATerfha, siqiposed to lie the Maresha of Josephus, 308. 
509. 

ATesjed^ebKehhe AToosa, a mosque, why so called, 182. 

Atesra, village of, 491. 

Aligdaf, village of, 466. Supposed to he the Magdala ul 
tlie Gospel, ib. 

Alin 'Pabos Aboora, 153. Meaning of the name, ib, note. 

Alinareh, meaning of the term, 15. note, 

Aloalltm Zacharias, an old Rahhi, his account of the 
Jewish worship at Jerusalem, 255. 

Alohammed, Mr. Bankes’s servant, an Italian renegado, 
215. His conference with a Franciscan friar, 255. 
Instance of his adroitnes-*, 408. 

Alandvuky a Gi'rman by Idrth, 487. 

Alohamniedans, numerous pro])ortion of, at Jerusidem, 
261. 

Alonconps, cited respecting Jaffa, 157. 

Alorinh, mount, 190. Its situation, 267. One of tlic two 
great hills on which Jerusalem stood, 268. Its whole 
summit once occiq»ied by the temple of Solomon, 
280 . 

AIoscs, supposed tomb of, 182. His conquest of Bashaii, 
598. 

Aloosa, an Abyssinian prince, interview* with, 185. \ isit 

to, in company with Mr. Bankes, 213. Ailvcnture 
near the Holv Sepulchre, 245. 

Aliinos, Padre FranrUeo, the happy Sjianish friar incntioncil 
by (diatcauhriaiid, 18 1. 

A'Iuiesc//im, or governor ul’ Jerusalem, 265. 

Afproba/anum tree, conjecture res|>ccting, 506. 


N. 

Kabathccaiis, countiy of, in Arabia Pctrjea, 354. 
ATabhiis, mountains of, 407. 
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Nitblouiy town of, arrival at, 521. Its former names, 
Shechem and Neapolis, 527. Its population, ib, 

Kahr-^l-ArzooJ'f stream of, 145. 

Kahr^eUHamt river, the ancient Hicromax, 417. 

Nahr^UZehcen^ stream of, 542. 

Nahr^eUZerkah river, the Jabbock of the Scriptures, 325. 

Nain, not distinguishable from Mount Tabor, 109. note, 

Nakhora, promontory of, 60. 61. The Scala Tyriarum 
mentioned by Josephus, 62. 

Napohsc^ road of, approach to Jerusalem from, 175. 

Nargeet, meaning ot the term, 498. 

Nassif Pachay account of, 81. 

Nativity y grotto of the, at Bethlclicm, 220. 

Nadmachtay at Gcraza, 558. 

Nazarvthy journey to, from Acre, 86. Arrival at, 91. 
Description, 95. Pofmlation,94. Franciscan convent, 
95. Grottos, 96. The ancient Synagogue, 99. The 
precipice, ib. Return to, 452. Excursions from, 455. 
Return to, from Tiberias, 492. Journey from, to 
Jeneen and Sanhoor, 495. Return to, from Samaria, 
550. 

Xcopolhy name given to Shcchem In the time of Vespasian, 
526. 

Kecropolix of Geraza, .54 7. 551 . 

^chemiahy nassjigc from, relative to the Samaritans, 530, 

~, nis well, near Jerusalem, 188. 

NtropoiiSy of Julius Africanus, 44 5. 

Nitvy remarks on its junction with the sea, 3, 7. 8. 

Nisincx, Roman amphitheatre at, compared with that of 
Gcraza, 369. 

Kuoriy village of, 495. 

O. 

Obadiahy supposed to have been buried at Samaria, 516. 

Odef>7iy thcfttrc of, at Athens, remark on, 372. .388. 

OffmcCy mount of, at .Icrusalcm, 188. 

Og, king of Hashan, the land of, 326. His longevity, 310. 

Okrliasy at Acre, described, 77, 

Olivcsy Mount of, 190. Traditions respecting, 198. 199. 
View from its summit, 2oi. 203. 

Oni’ct’Jlamidy ruiii^ at, 60. 

Omn, foundation of Samaria ascribed to, 501- 

Oom’-cU.Tcbccnly village of, 456. 

Oom Kaisy a modern settlement on the site of ancient 
Gamala, 413. Its population, 439. Journey thence 
to Nazareth, 44 1 . 

Ophiry its site not determined, 149. note. 

Opobafsamunty of the vale of Jericho, 299. 

Origett, buried at Tyre, 44. 

P 

P, the Arabs have not this l<*tter in their alphabet, 527. 
note. 

Palms, city of, Jericho so called, 297. 

Palmyra, remark on a gateway at, 361 . 

Patily Sl,y his pleading before Festus, and appeal to Ciesar, 
132. 

, tower of, at Rethleheni, 221, 

PrUa, devastated by the Jews, 400. 

Prnicly site of, 326. 

Perea, its capital Gadara, taken by Vespasian, 430. 

Peripteral temple at Geraza, 36 1 . 

Perseus and Andromeda, supposed site of the fable of, 148. 

Peter, St,, his vision, at Joppa, 152. 

— — , house of, u Christian place of worship at Tibe- 
rias, 480. 

Phasaclm, built by Herod in honour of his brother, 312. 
Bcoucathed to his sister Salome, 313. 

Phiky village of, supposed by Seetzen to be the site of 
Gamala, 434. 


Philadelphia, devastated by the Jews, 400. 

Philipps baptism of the eunuch, supposed scene of, 227. 
Philip, son of Herod, his share in the division of the king- 
dom, 420. 

Philoe, temple of, allusion to a peculiarity in its architec- 
ture, 361. note, 

Philos, architect of the temple of Bacchus at Athens, 367. 
387. 

Phocas, cited on the distance of Raniah from Jerusalem, 
165. 

PUnte, palace of, at Jcnisalem, 242. 

Pilgrims to Jerusalem, how called by the Christian priests 
at 8oor, 30. 

Pisans, castle of, at Jerusalem, 186. 

Pliny, his description of Tyre, 38. Mentions Joppa as 
existing before the deluge, 148. Cited on the balsam 
trees of Jericho, 299. On the situation of Gadara, 

433. Names Gadara among the cities of the Dccapolis, 

434. 

Ploughs, small and light, used in SjTia, 57. 

Poeocke, remark on liih plan of Caesarea, 137. Cited re- 
specting Raniah, 165. On the people of Rethlehem, 
223. On the circumstance of ancient and modern 
Jerusalem, 269. Respecting Mount Sion, 278. On 
the^zocciim tree, 306. 

Polybius, cited respecting Atabyrium, 106. And Calainos. 
1!5. 

Pompey, cities rebuilt by him in Judea, 125. Encamped 
at Jericho on his march to Jcnisalem, 298. 

Pomponius Mela mentions Joppa as existing before the 
deluge, 148. 

Porjihynon, ruins of, 118. Said to have been built by 
St. Louis, 121. Probably only fortified by him, ib. 
Precipitation, mountain of, near Nazareth, visited, 452. 

Absurdity of the tradition respecting it, 453. 

Prophets, sepulchres of the, at Jerusalem, 205. 

Proseuvha, or place of prayer, formerly in Tiberias, 483. 
Psejjhinus, tower of, at Jerusalem, prospect from, accord- 
ing to Josephus, 1 58. 

Plolemais, traces of its splendour at Acre, 74. 

Ptolemy Lagus, said to have laid waste Samaria, 509. 

Q. 

Quaresmius, cited respecting the Holy Sepulchre and 
Calvary, 265, 

Quarterly Heviewers, their error rcspectii^ Nazareth, 93. 
Quintus Curtius, cited respecting ancient lyrc, 39. 

R. 

Rachel, wife of Jacob, tomb of, 212. Described, 216. Pas- 
sage relating to her, 398. 

Rahhah, its signification in Hebrew, 302. 

Ramlah, town of, us seen from the west, 161. Enquiries 
into its history, 163. Once a considerable city, 168. 
Its present state, ib, 

Ramoih Gilead, enquiry concerning its site, 336. 

Ramza, convent of, 336. 

Raphon, its site not ascertained, 335. 

Ras-el-Ahiad, promontory of, 58. 

Ras-cl-Ain, springs of, the fountain of Callirhoc, 46. \'icw 
of, 53. Description, 56, 

Ras-id^N^akhora, how situated, 27. 

ReglUa, theatre of, at Athens, remark on, 372. 

Reis, meaning of the term among mariners, 1 2. 

Reland, cited respecting the situation of Tyre, 34. note. 
Concerning Kninah, 164. note. Concerning Golgotha, 
283. Respecting Gamala, 435. note, 

Renny, wells of, 112. A sarcophagus between them, ib, 
Rephaim, valley of, 216. 

Reuben, territory of the tribe of, 316. 326, 
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Rhodope^ tomb of, its site indicated, 45. Sepidchre, Holy^ objections to its identity considered 285 

Richard (Coeur de Lion), his palace at Acre, no trace of Screen^ villiwe of, 449. ^ 

its ruins, 75. His achievements in Palestine, 155. 15C. Sermon on the Mounts place where it is supposed to have 
Rikha, the supposed site of ancient Jericho, 295. De- been delivered, 109. * 

scription of, 301. Sken^, near Tiberias, 484. 

Roman hath, near the Hieromax, 443. Sej/fecn, village of, 413. 

theatre^ at Geraza, one of the most perfect in the king of Assyria, his conquest of Samarut, .*;o 5 . 

world 385. Sham^ the inudcrii name for Damascus, 3 1 5. 

Rowghufariy name given in Syria to monks and hermits, Shamgar^ his slaughter of the Philistines with an ox-goad, 
543. 440. 

Ruth, scene of the eclogue of, 218. > respecting the tomb of Christ, 285. 

Sheba, queen of Ethiopia, supposed to have introduced 
the balsam tree into Juilea. 300. 


Saint E/ias, convent of, 216. 

— George the Martyr, no trace of his tomb at RaniJali, 
169. 

Giovanni, Latin convent of, 228. Its beautiful 

church, 229. 

— Helena, church of, at Bethlehem, 219. Said to have 
founded a church at Sebaste, 516. 

Jerome, \\s\ jd Joppa, l.^.*;. Cited respecting Hamah, 

167. His fjrotto, at Bethlehem, 219. Cited on the 
situation of Ramoth Gilead, 337. 

Louts, said to have fortified Porphyrion, 121. 

Pelagia, cave of, 203. 

— Veronica, tradition respecting, 243. 

*Vfl/,villiige of, 409. 

Salah~et~deen, conquered .Joppa, 1 55. 

Salem, the former name of Jerusalem, 273. 

Samaria, dcscrijition of the country so named, 500. City 
of, 501. Historical facts relative to, 502. 505. 508. 
View among the hills of, 520. 

, woman of, conference of Christ with, 536. 

Samaritan, the good, force and beauty of that parable 
pointed out, 293. 

Samaritans, sect of, why obnoxious to the Jews, 528. In- 
different to their particular religion, 532. Conquered 
by the Romans, 336. Few now remaining, 539. Their 
account of their own origin, ib. Their disputes with 
the Jews on the position of mounts Gcrizim and 
Ebal, 545. 

Samoeeah, village of, 1 1 3. 

Samoon, village of, 409. 

Samuel, the prophet, his residence at Ramah, 1 63. 

Sanballat, a chief of the Samaritans, 53 !• Joins Alexander 
the Great, 532. 

Sanhoor, journey to, 493. Arrival at, 497. Conference 
with the chief, 49«. Approach to the castle of, 548. 
Description of the town, 550. 

Saphet, city of, supposed to be the ancient Bethulia, 109. 

Sar, village of, 412. 

Sarcophagi, ruined, at Geraza, 359, On the plain of Es- 
draelon, 493. View of those at Geraza, 406. Those 
at Gamala described, 417. 

Saul, his body recovcrc<l by the men of Jabesh Gilead, 339. 

Scaligcr, cited on the Suiuari tans, 541. 

Scaurus, Marcus, capaciousness of the theatre built by, at 
Rome, 371. 

Sciadion, the parasol of the Athenians, 373. 

Scythopolis, inquiry respecting the site of, 331. 341. De- 
vastated by the Jews, 401. 

Sebaste, in Samaria, founded by Herod, 510. Its ruins, 
513. Church founded by St. Helena, 516. Mosque, 
518. i 

Seetzen, Dr., the first discoverer of the ruins of Geraza, 
405. Cited on the ruins of Gamala, 420. Ilis opinion 
on the site of Gadara, 430. Cited respecting Gamala, 
lb., and Gadara, 434. 

Sepphoury, village of, its antiquities destroyed, 90. Its 
former state, 91. note. 

Sejyulchral caves, at Geraza, 357. 


Skechrm, 520. Passages from scripture relative to, 522. 

Called Neapolis in the time of \"cspasian, 526. 

Sheikh Ibrahim, an amateur gunsmith, 498. 

^ name assumed by Mr. Durckhardt, 51. 

Shcrceah, the river Jordan so named by the Arabs, 418. 

Shimmah, village of, 57. 

Shufammer, village of, described, 89. 

Shughl-beni- Israel, Work of the Sons of Israel, 325. 

Shuktoon, a vessel adapted for navigating the Syrian 
coast, 5. 

Sichem, 521, The name originally a[)plied to a district of 
country, 522. 

Sidon, art of making glass, known at, 87. 

Siloa, valley of, 188. 

S'lloavi, pool of, ib. 

Siloanc, village of, 189. 

Simma, village of, 412. 

Simon of Cyrene, place wfierc he was compelled to bear 
the cross, 243. 

Alagus, his conversion and subsequent expulsion, 

536. 

Sion, Mount, 186. Its situation, 267. 273. Excavations 
round its sides, 276. Inscriptions, 279. 

Siscra, scene where he fell by the hand of JacI, 1 03. 

Siterie,a name given to Caesarea, 134. 

Sogana, united with Seleiicia, by Agrippa, 423. 

Solomon, memorials of his idolatry, 188. His wives and 
concubines, 1 89. Mosque of, at Jerusalem, 205. 242. 
Cisterns of, near Jerusalem, 224. 

I Solyma, a name for Jerusalem, 276. 

Soof, village of, 349. Revisited, 403. Journey from, to 
(^om Kais, 407. 

Sooh-cl-Khati, village of, 456. 

Soor, the ancient Tyrus, approach to, from the sea, 27. 

Its dangerous bar, 28. Hcniarks on its site, 34, De- 
scription of the town, 47. Its population, ib. Costume, 
48. Journey from, to Acre, 53. 

SfarHng,s, great numlicrs of, near Hcram, 143. 

Strabo, mentions Tyre as an island, 37. Passage in, re- 
specting Joppa, explained, KGS. 

Subussta, ruins at, 501, 

SuHman Abd-cl-AIclck, Mipposed to have built Ram lab, 
167. 

SuHman Pasha, his palace at Acre, 76. The successor of 
Ismael, 85. 

Sumuk, on the hanks of Gennesaret, 417. Its distance 
from Tiberias, 476. 

Synagogue, Jewish, at Jerusalem, visit to, 254, 

Syria, voyage to, from Egypt, 1 . 

Syrian jylough, 439, 

Syrians at Ccusarea, their contest with the Jews concern- 
ing privileges, 131. 

T. 

Tabarceah, 478. — (See Tiberias.) 

Tabaria, Hugh and Gerard of, interreJ at Nazareth, 100. 

Tabernacles on Mount Tabor, 104. 

Tabitha, raising of, by St. Peter, at Joppa, 152. 
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Tahor^ Mount, ascent of, 101.^ Antiquities on its summit, 
104, Grotto of the strong hold of 

the Jews, 105. Seized by Vespasian, ib. View from, 
desenbed, 107* Its sid^ richly clothed with wood, 
449. Its Arabic nanuis, "459. 

Tnhhbfihk, hot springs at, 468. 

TaUhhewni, formerly called Caphernaoom, 469. 472. 

Tarichora, its site, according to Pliny, 4.3.3. On the 
southern shore of the lake Tiberias, 474. Now occu- . 
pied by the village of Sumuk, 476. Its distance from ' 
Tiberias, 483. 

Tarikh Montekheb, cited respecting Joshua’s first battle 
in Canaan, .303. 

TarshM, distinguished from Tarsus, 149. 

Tai'toiira, village of, 12.3. 12.5. 

Tmso, his description of Jerusalem, 260. 

Tempiv, at Jerusalem, sign which followed its destruction, 
27.3. 

TcmjjlcSy ancient, remarks on, 384. 

2\'mptation of Christ, supposed scene of, .307. 

'Tvrfoon, well of, 122. 

Terra Santa, Latin convent oi, at Jerusalem, visited, 175. 
Chierty peopled by Spaniards, 17 m. Description of, 
232. Life ted by tlie friars, 23.5. 

Theatre, at (j era/a, 362. 

Tihharp, town of, 412. 

Tihcrias, s(^a of, seen from Mount 108. 

, town of, seen from Coin Kais, 417. View of the 

lake and town, 4.5.5. Description, 158. No boats on 
the lake, 160 . Journey along its Iianks, 16.5. This 
lake, the scene of naval battles between the Jews and 
iiomans, 4 72. !{etnrn to, and hospitable reception 
at, 476. Descrifition of the tow n, 478. Population, 
48J. llnins of the old city, 48 4. Visit to the hot 
baths, 48.5. 

Titus in bis inarcli from Eg>pt, said to have halted at 
Casarea, 1.33. 

Towhs, at (lainala, described, 415. 

Topheth, another name for the valley of Hinnoni, 272. 

Toussouii Pasha, rumour of his designs on Damascus, 463. 

7Vec of tlelies, near Tiberias, 48.5. 1 

Tndcla, Ih tijaiuln of, his di'scription of 'Pyre, 4.3. Of Acre, i 
7.9. JliN opinion resfX'Oting lianiah, 164. Cited on ' 
the tomb of Kathel, 217. On the population of . 
Jerusalem, 261 . ite.specting 'J'ibcrias, 481 . Ke- | 

specting the Samaritans, 538. 

Tughool, village of, 4 12. j 

7’i/rA.v, proportion of, in the population of Jerusalem, 261. 

Tyre, (Soor), as viewe<l from the sea, .32. Question re- , 
lativc to the site of ancient T>re compared with j 
that of Soor, 31. Authorities cited, .36. Its resist- | 
anee to Alexamler, 11. Conquest of, by Salah-el- 
deen, 4.3. Visited by Benjamin of Tudela, 43. Wil- 


liam, its first Archbishop, 44. Plan of, from Barbie 
du Boenge, 45. Traces of its aqueduct, 54. 

Tyropceon, or valley of cheesemongers, at Jerusalem, 271. 

U. 

Uriah, house of, at Jerusalem, 237. 

V. 

Vespasian, halted at Antipatris, on his career of desola- 
tion, ill. Took Joppa from the pirate.s, 153. De- 
molished Geraza, 402. Sulnlucd Ganiala, 429. Hi- 
con(|iicst ofGadara, 431. 

Vincctit\s Pcriplus of the Erythraean Sea, cited respecting 
Tyre, 41. 

Virgin Mary, grotto of, at Nazareth, 96. Fountain of, 
near Jerusalem, 188. Reputed sepulchre of, 196. 

VilrirAus, cited respecting ancient theatres, 366. 

Votfiey, cited on the situation of ancient Tyre, 34. , 
41. note. 

W. 

Waad-rl-AJril, passage of, 122. 

Wnad-4't‘Tarfth, a vallcv so called, 312. 

Wages (f lahniir at .Icrusalcin, 263. 

Well of Samaria, 51.5. 

iVhiston, liis notes to .loscpbns, cited respecting Ahilonc, 
422. 

X. 

Xalolh, site of, at Belled Eksall, 451. 

V. 

Yakouhr^el-llakt cm, the y\byssinian name of Bruce, 183 

Yermuk, present name ol the llicromax, 435. 

A. 

Zneharias, tomb of, 191. 

Aoliane, Arabs t)f the tribe of, their hospitality, 31 4 

Aarn, in the valley of Cilices, its probable site, 323 

Aarahevn, \illage of, 495. 

Arbccn, lowt*r of, 343. 

Zenodorus, hoii.se of, tiibutary, to Philip, tetrarch of Iturea, 
422. 

Acrkah, in Gilead, enquiry respecting, 523. 

Alb, tow n of, describeu, 62. 

Airka, siqiposcd b} Pocockc to have been the Ci ocotlilon 
of Ptolemy, 138. 

Zoc'^m-trcc, mentioned by Pococke, 306. 


THE END. 
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